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•*  *  Uhftlit,  indeed  1  Uaud  up  the  candle,  John  Ottler — I*ee  wmrrant  it  a  twa- 
handed  ghilit,  and  the  door  left  on  the  ineck.  There*!  somebody  in  fhe  liitcheo 
— gang  fin  ward  wi'  the  lantern,  Jolm  Ottler.*  At  this  critieal  moment,  the  stran- 
ger opened  ttie  door  of  the  kitchen,  and  beheld  the  dame  adrancing  at  the  head 

of  her  household  troops. But,  notwithstanding  this  admirable  disposition, 

no  sooner  had  the  stranger  shown  his  face,  and  prononneed  the  words  'Mrs. 

Dods  I '  than  a  panic  seized  the  whole  army *  And  why  should  I  Mghten 

you,  Mrs.  Dods  ?  or,  in  one  word,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  nonsensiesl 
terror?*   *  Are  not  you,*  said  Mrs.  Dods,  opening  her  eyes  a  little  as  she  spoke, 

the  ghaist  of  Francis  TIri  F  *^-  St.  Rovav's  Wrll,  Fart  II.  pp.  IOC,  107. 
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* '  It  hfe  goae  ? — is  erery  ipark  extinct  ? '  he  exclaimed  eagertj  to  a  oountiy  ftif«eon,  a  lennble  num, 
who  had  been  nimmoned  ftom  Marchthorn  in  the  course  of  the  night  The  medical  man  ihook  his 
head.  Tyrrel  rushed  to  the  bedside,  and  was  convinced,  by  his  own  eyes,  that  the  being  whose  sorrows 
he  had  both  caused  and  shared  was  now  insensible  to  all  earthly  calamity.  He  raised  almost  a  shriek 
of  despair,  as  he  threw  himself  on  the  pale  hand  of  the  corpse,  wet  it  with  tears,  deroured  it  with  kisses, 
4Hid  pJaycd,  «>r  a  short  time,  the  part  of  a  distracted  person."  —  St.  Bok AVt  W a  ix.  Part  II.  p.  251. 
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INTRODUCTION 


ST.  RONAN'S  WELL. 


Th£  novel  which  follows  is  upon  a  plan  difTerent  from 
any  other  that  the  author  has  ever  written,  although  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  le^timate  which  relates  to  this  kind  of 
light  literature. 

It  is  intended,  in  a  word — cdebrare  domestica  facta — 
to  give  an  imitation  of  the  shifting  manners  of  our  own 
time,  and  paint  scenes,  the  originals  of  which  are  dail/* 
passing  round  us,  so  that  a  minute's  observation  may  com- 
pare the  copies  with  the  originals.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  this  style  of  composition  was  adopted  by  the  author 
rather  from  the  temptmg  circumstance  of  its  offering  some 
novelty  in  his  compositions,  and  avoiding  worn-out  char- 
acters and  positions,  than  from  the  hope  of  rivalling  the 
many  formidable  competitors  who  have  already  won  de- 
served honours  in  this  department.  The  ladies,  in  par- 
ticular, gifted  by  nature  with  keen  powers  of  observation 
and  light  satire,  have  been  so  distinguished  by  these  works 
of  talent,  that,  reckoning  from  the  authoress  of  Evelina 
to  her  of  Marriage,  a  catalogue  might  be  made,  including 
the  brilliant  and  talented  names  of  Edgeworth,  Austin, 
Charlotte  Smith,  and  others,  whose  success  seems  to 
have  appropriated  this  province  of  the  novel  as  exclusively 
their  own.  It  was  therefore  with  a  sense  of  temerity  that 
the  author  intruded  upon  a  species  of  composition  which 
had  been  of  late  practised  with  such  dbtinguished  suc- 
cess. This  consciousness  was  lost,  however,  under  the 
necessity  of  seeking  for  novelty,  without  which,  it  was 
much  to  be  apprehended,  such  repeated  incursions  on  hi» 
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part,  would  nauseate  tbb  long  indulgent  public  at  the 
last. 

The  scene  chosen  for  the  author's  little  drama  of  mod- 
em life  was  a  mineral  spring,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in 
both  divisions  of  Britain,  and  which  are  supplied  with 
the  usual  materials  for  redeeming  health,  or  driving  away 
care.  The  invalid  often  finds  relief  from  his  complaints, 
less  from  the  healing  virtues  of  the  Spa  itself,  than  be- 
cause his  system  of  ordinary  life  undergoes  an  entire 
change,  in  his  being  removed  from  his  leger  and  ac- 
count-books— ^from  his  legal  folios  and  progresses  of  title- 
deeos — ^from  his  counters  and  shelves, — from  whatever 
else  forms  the  main  source  of  his  constant  anxiety  at 
home,  destroys  his  appetite,  mars  the  custom  of  his  ex- 
ercise, deranges  the  digestive  powers,  and  clogs  up  the 
springs  of  life.  Thither,  too,  comes  the  saunterer,  anx- 
ious to  get  rid  of  that  wearisome  attendant  himself,  and 
thither  come  both  males  and  females,  who,  upon  a  differ- 
ent principle,  desire  to  make  themselves  double. 

The  society  of  such  places  is  regulated,  by  their  very 
nature,  upon  a  scheme  much  more  indulgent  than  that 
which  rules  the  world  of  fashion,  and  the  narrow  circles 
of  rank  in  the  metropolis.  The  titles  of  rank,  birth,  and 
fortune,  are  received  at  a  watering-place  without  any 
very  strict  investig^ation,  as  adequate  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  preferred ;  and  as  the  situation  infers  a 
certain  degree  of  intimacy  and  sociability  for  the  time, 
so  to  whatever  heights  it  may  have  been  carried,  it  is  not 
understood  to  imply  any  duration  beyond  the  length  of 
the  season.  No  intimacy  can  be  supposed  more  close 
for  the  time,  and  more  transitory  in  its  endurance,  than 
that  which  is  attached  to  a  watering-place  acquaintance. 
The  novelist,  therefore,  who  fixes  upon  such  a  scene  for 
his  tale,  endeavours  to  display  a  species  of  society,  where 
the  strongest  contrast  of  humorous  characters  and  man- 
ners may  be  brought  to  bear  on  and  illustrate  each  other 
with  less  violation  of  probability,  than  could  be  supposed 
to  attend  the  same  miscellaneous  assemblage  in  any  othei 
situation. 
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In  such  scenes,  too,  are  frequently  mhi^tfd  ehflrtteter», 
not  merely  ridiculous,  but  dangerous  and  hateful.  The 
unprincipled  gamester,  the  heartless  fortune-banter^  all 
those  who  eke  out  their  means  of  subsistence  by  pander- 
ing to  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  rich  and  gay,  who 
drive,  by  their  various  arts,  foibles  into  crimes,  and  im- 
prudence into  acts  of  ruinous  madness,  are  to  be  found 
where  their  victims  naturally  resort,  with  the  same  cer- 
tainty that  eagles  are  gathered  together  at  the  place  of 
slaughter.  By  this  the  author'  takes  a  great  advantage 
for  the  management  of  his  story,  particularly  in  its  darker 
and  more  mekmcholy  passages.  The  impostor,  the  gam- 
nler,  all  who  live  loose  upon  the  skirts  of  society,  or,  like 
vermin,  thrive  by  its  oomiptioas,  are  to  be  found  at  sueb 
retreats,,  when  they  easily,  and  tts  a  matter  of  course, 
mingle  with  those  dopes,  who  might  otherwise  have  es- 
caped their  snares.  But  besides  those  characters  who 
are  actually  dangerous  to  society,  ^  well  irequeoted  wa* 
terii^-place  genetally  exhibits  for  the  amusement  <^  the 
company,  and  the  perpleiity  and  amazement  of  the  more 
inexperienead,  a  qprinkfing  ef  persons  called  by  the  news- 
papers eeceBtric  ehwaetass-^iBdividuals,  namely,  who, 
either  fincnn  some  tewk  awaageBieBft  of  their  understand- 
ing, or,  much  more  frequency,  from  an  excess  of  vanity, 
are  ambilkNis  of  cKstaigoishkig  themselves  by  some  strik- 
ing peculiarity  in  dress  or  address,  conversation  or  man- 
ners, and  peiiiaps  in  all.  These  a€betatioiis  are  usually 
adiq>ied,  like  Drawoansii's  extvavag^mces,  to  show  they 
dare  ;  and  I  must  neeyb  say,  those;  who  pft^fess  tbMi 
are  more  frequently  to  be  fauncliaAiiDngthe  Eoglisb,  than 
among  the  natives  of  either  of  the  other  two  diviisionsof 
the  united  kingdoms.  The  reason  jprrobably  is,  that  the 
consciousness  of  wedth,  and  a  sturdy  fedKng  of  iildepen- 
dence,  which  generally  pervade  the  English  nationy  are, 
in  a  few  individuals^,  perverted*  into  absurdity,  of  at  teast 
peculiarity.  The  witty  irisbmaii,  on  the  cdnimry,  adaf^ts 
his  general  behaiviour  to  that  of  the  best  socibty,  or  l^t 
whiofa  he  thiaks  sudn ,  nor  is  it  any  part  of  Uie  shremi 
Scot's  national  character  unnecessarily  to  draw  upon  hiiftii 
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self  public  attention.  These  rules,  however,  are  not 
without  their  exceptions ;  for  we  find  men  of  every  coun- 
try playing  the  eccentric  at  these  independent  resorts  of 
the  gay  and  the  wealthy,  where  every  one  enjoys  the 
license  of  doing  what  is  good  in  his  own  eyes.  « 

It  scarce  needed  these  obvious  remarks  to  justify  a 
novelist's  choice  of  a  watering-place  as  the  scene  of  a  fie* 
titious  narrative.  Unquestionably,  it  affords  every  variety 
of  character,  mixed  tc^ether  in  a  manner  which  cannot, 
without  a  breach  of  probability,  be  supposed  to  exist 
elsewhere ;  neither  can  it  be  denied  that  m  the  concourse 
which  such  miscellaneous  collections  of  persons  afford, 
events  extremely  different  from  th^se  of  the  quiet  rou- 
tine of  ordinary  life  may,  and  often  do,  take  place. 

It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  that  a  mine  be  in  itself 
rich  and  easily  accessible ;  it  is  necessary  that  the  engi- 
neer wno  explores  it  should  himself,  in  raining  phrase, 
have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  countryj  and  possess 
the  skill  necessary  to  work  it  to  advantage.  In  this  re* 
spect  the  author  of  Saint  Ronan's  Well  could  not  be 
termed  fortunate.  His  habits  of  life  had  not  led  him 
much,  of  late  years  at  least,  into  its  general  or  bustling 
scenes,  nor  had  he  mingled  often  in  the  society  which 
enables  the  observer  to  ^^  shoot  folly  as  it  flies."  The 
consequence  perhaps  was,  that  the  clinraeters  wanted  that 
force  and  precision  which  can  only  be  given  by  a  writer 
who  is  familiarly  acquainted  with  his  subject.  ,  The.au>* 
thor,  however,  had  the  satisfaction  to  chronicle  hb  testi- 
mony agamst  the  practice  of  gamblbg,  a  vice  which  the 
devil  has  contrived  to  render  all  his  own,  since  it  is 
deprived  of  whatever  pleads  an  apology  for  other  vices, 
and  IS  founded  entirely  on  the  cold-blooded  calculation  of 
the  most  exclusive  selfishness.  The  character  of  the 
traveller,  meddling,  self-important,  and  what  the  ladies* 
oall  fussmg,  but  yet  generous  and  benevolent  in  his  pur^ 
poses,  was  partly  taken  firom  nature.  The  story,  being 
entirely  modem,  cannot  require  much  explanation,  after 
what  has  been  here  given,  eitlier  in  the  shape  of  notes 
or  a  more  prolix  introduction. 
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It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  English  critics,  in  many 
mstances,  though  none  of  great  influence,  pursued  Sdnt 
Ronan's  Well  with  hue  and  cry,  many  of  the  fraternity 
giving  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  author  had  exhausted 
himself,  or  as  the  technical  phrase  expresses  it,  written 
himself  out ;  and  as  an  unusual  tract  of  success  toq  ofter« 
provokes  many  persons  to  mark  and  exaggerate  a  slip 
when  it  does  occur,  the  author  was  publk^ly  accused,  in 
prose  and  verse,  of  having  committed  a  literary  suicide 
in  this  unhappy  attempt.  The  voices,  therefore,  were, 
for  a  time,  against  Saint  Ronan's  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  Tweed. 

In  the  author's  own  country,  it  was  otherwise.  Manv 
of  the  characters  were  recognised  as  genuine  Scottish 
portraits,  and  the  good  fortune  which  had  hitherto  attend- 
ed the  productions  of  the  Author  of  Waveriey  did  not 
desert,  notwithstanding  the  ominous  vaticinations  of  its 
censurers,  this  new  attempt,  although  out  of  his  ordinary 
style. 


Iff  FA**uui$,  VOL 
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A  meny  place,  'tia  said,  in  daya  of  yoro  ; 
Bvl  MOMthiag  aili  it  Bow,~th«  plaea  it  curat. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

AN  OLD-WORLD  LANDLADY. 

Bat  to  make  up  my  tale. 
She  breweth  g^ood  ale, 
And  tbereof  maketh  sale. 


Althoitgh  few,  if  any,  of  the  countries  of  Europe 
have  increased  so  rapidly  in  wealth  and  cultivation  as  Scot- 
land during  the  last  half  century.  Sultan  Mahmoud's  owls 
might  nevertheless  have  found  in  Caledonia,  at  any  term 
widiin  that  flourishbg  period,  their  dowery  of  ruined  vil- 
lages. Accident  or  local  advantages  have,  in  many  in- 
stances, transferred  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  hamlets 
from  the  situations  which  their  predecessors  chose,  with 
more  respect  to  security  than  convenience,  to  those  in 
which  their  increasing  industry  and  commerce  coi^d  more 
easily  expand  itself ;  and  hence  places  which  stand  dis- 
tinguished in  Scottish  history,  and  which  figure  in  David 
M'Pherson's  excellent  historical  map,  can  now  only  be 
discerned  from  the  wild  moor  by  the  verdure  which  clothes 
their  site,  or,  at  best,  by  a  few  scattered  ruins,  resembling 
pinfolds,  which  mark  the  spot  of  their  former  existence. 

The  little  village  of  St.  Ronan's,  though  it  had  not  yet 
fallen  into  the  state  of  entire  oblivion  we  have  described, 
was,  about  twenty  years  since,  fa^  verging  towards  it. 
The  situation  had  something  in  it  so  romantic,  that  it  pro- 
voked the  pencil  of  every  passing  tourist ;  and  we  will 
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endeavour,  therefore,  to  describe  it  in  language  which  can 
scarcely  be  less  intelligible  than  some  of  their  sketches, 
avoiding,  however,  for  reasons  which  seem  to  us  of  weight, 
to  give  any  more  exact  indication  of  the  site,  than  that  it 
is  on  the  southern  side  of  tlie  Forth,  and  not  above  thirty 
miles  distant  from  the  English  frontier. 

A  river  ^  eoostderable  n^agnitude  poun  its  streams 
through  a  narrow  vale,  varyitig  in  breaddi  from  two  miles 
to  a  fourth  of  that  distance,  and  which,  being  composed 
of  rich  alluvial  soil,  is,  and  has  long  been,  enclosed,  tol- 
erably well  inhabited,  and  cultivated  witli  all  the  skill  of 
Scottish  agricuhure.  Either  side  of  this  valley  is  bounded 
by  a  chain  of  hills,  which,  on  the  right  in  particular,  may 
be  almost  termed  mountains.  Little  brooks  arising  in 
these  ridges,  and  finding  their  way  to  the  river,  offer  each 
its  own  little  vale  to  the  mdustry  of  the  cultivator.  Some 
of  them  bear  fine  large  trees,  which  have  as  yet  escaped  the 
axe,  and  upon  the  sides  of  most  there  are  scattered  patches 
ftpd  fringes  of  natural  copsewood,  above  and  around  which 
the  banks  of  the  stream  arise,  somewhat  desolate  in  the  cold- 
er months,  but  in  summer  gkxwing  with  dark  purple  heath, 
or  with  the  golden  lustre  of  the  broom  and  gorse.  This  is  a 
sort  of  scenery  peculiar  to  those  countries,  whkh  a'xHind, 
like  Scotland,  in  hills  and  in  streams,  and  where  the  traveller 
is  ever  and  anon  discovering  in  some  intricate  and  unex- 
peeted  recess,  a  simple  and  sylvan  beauty,  which  pleases 
him  the  more,  that  it  seems  to  be  peculiarly  his  own  prop- 
erty as  the  first  discoverer. 

In  one  of  these  recesses,  and  so  near  its  opening  as  to 
command  die  prospect  of  the  river,  the  broader  vaUey, 
and  the  opposite  chain  of  hills,  stood,  and,  unless  neglect 
and  desertion  have  com^deted  their  work,  still  stands,  the 
ancient  and  decayed  vUlage  of  St.  Ronan's.  Tlie  site 
was  singularly  picturesque,  as  the  straggling  street  of  the 
village  ran  up  a  very  steep  hill,  on  the  side  of  which  were 
clustered,  as  it  were,  upon  little  terraces,  the  cottages 
which  composed  the  place,  seeming,  as  i^  the  Swiss  towns 
on  the  Alps,  to  rise  above  each  other  towards  the  ruioe  of 
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an  old  Castle,  which  continued  to  occupy  the  crest  of  the 
eminence,  and  the  strength  of  which  had  doubtless  led  the 
Deighbourhood  to  assemble  umler  its  walls  for  protection. 
It  must)  indeed,  have  been  a  place  of  formidable  defence, 
fofi,  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  town,  its  walls  rose  straight 
up  from  the  verge  of  a  tremendous  and  rocky  precipice, 
whose  base  was  washed  by  St.  Ronan's  bum,  as  the  brook 
was  entitled.  Qn  the  southern  side,  where  the  declivity 
was  less  precipitous,  the  ground  had  been  carefully  level- 
led into  successive  terraces,  which  ascended  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  and  were,  or  rather  had  been,  connected 
by  staircases  of  stone,  rudely  <Nmamented.  In  peaceful 
periods  these  terraces  had  been  occupied  by  the  gardens 
of  the  Castle,  and  in  times  of  siege,  they  added  to  its  se- 
curity, for  each  commanded  the  one  immediately  below 
it,  so  that  they  could  be  separately  and  successfully  de- 
fended, and  all  were  exposed  to  the  fire  from  the  place 
itself — a  massive  square  tower  of  the  largest  size,  surround- 
ed, as  usual,  by  lower  buildings,  and  iAigh  embattled 
wall.  On  the  northern  side,  arose  a  ccMisiderable  moun- 
tain, of  which  the  descent  thut  lay  between  the  eminence 
on  which  the  Castle  was  situated  seemed  a  detached  por- 
tion, and  which  had  been  improved  and  deepened  by 
three  successive  huge  trenches.  Another  very  deep 
trench  was  drawn  in  fi*ont  of  the  main  entrance  from  the 
east,  where  the  principal  gateway  formed  the  termination 
of  the  street,  which,  as  we  have  noticed,  ascended  from 
the  village,  and  this  last  defence  completed  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  tower. 

In  the  ancient  gardens  of  the  Castle,  and  u^  all  sides 
of  it  excepting  the  western^  which  was  precipitous,  large 
old  trees  had  found  root,  mantling  the  rock  and  the  ancient 
and  ruinous  walls  witli  their  dusky  verdure,  and  increasing 
the  effect  of  the  shattered  pile  which  towered  up  from  the 
centre. 

Seated  on  the  threshold  of  this  ancieot  pile,  where  the 
'  proud  porter"  had  in  former  days  "  rear'd  himself,"* 
■         — — ^^  ■        ■     ■■■     ■  ■■■ '■■■'*      .     ■  — 

•  B—  Um  old  BaUad  of  Kioff  Estmero,  is  Pbrct'i  Reliptu, 
1*      VOL.    I. 
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a  stranger  had  a  complete  and  commanding  view  of  the 
decayed  village,  the  houses  of  which,  to  a  fanciful  imag 
inatibn,  might  seem  as  if  thgy  had  been  suddenly  arrested 
in  hurrying  down  the  precipitous  hill,  and  fixed  as  if  by 
magic  in  the  whimsical  arrangement  which  they  now  pre- 
sented. It  was  like  a  sudden  pause  in  one  of  Amphion's 
country-dances,  when  the  huts  which  were  to  form  the 
future  Thebes  were  jigging  it  to  his  lute.  -  But,  with  such 
an  observer,  the  melancholy  excited  by  the  desolate  ap- 
pearance of  the  village  soon  overcame  all  the  lighter  frolics 
of  the  imagination.  Originally  constructed  on  the  humble 
plan  used  in  the  building  of  Scotch  cottages  about  a  cen- 
tury ago,  the  greater  part  of  them  had  been  long  deserted, 
and  their  fallen  roofs,  blackened  gables,  and  ruinous  walls, 
showed  t>esolation's  triumph  over  Poverty.  On  some 
huts  the  rafters,  varnished  with  soot,  were  still  standing^ 
in  whole  or  in  part,  like  skeletons,  and  a  few,  wholly  or 
partially  covered  with  thatch,  seemed  still  inhabited, 
though  scarce  «ftlbitable ;  for  the  smoke  of  the  peat-fires, 
which  prepared  the  humble  meal  of  the  indwellers,  stole 
upwards,  not  only  from  the  chimneys,  its  regular  vent,  but 
from  various  other  crevices  in  the  roofs.  Nature,  in  the 
meanwhile,  always  changing,  but  renewing  as  she  changes, 
was  supplying,  by  the  power  of  vegetation,  the  fallen  and 
decaying  marks^of  human  labour.  Small  pollards,  which 
had  been  formerly  planted  around  the  little  gardens,  had 
now  waxed  into  huge  and  high  forest  trees-;  the  fruit- 
trees  had  extended  their  branches  over  the  verges  of  the 
little  yards,  and  the  hedges  had  shot  up  into  huge  and 
irregular  bushes  ;  while  quantities  of  dock,  and  nettles, 
and  hemkx^k,  hiding  the  ruined  walls,  were  busily  con- 
verting the  whole  scene'  of  desolation  into  a  picturesque 
forest-bank. 

Two  houses  in  St.  Ronan's  were  still  in  something  like 
decent  repair  ;  places  essential — ^the  one  to  the  spiritual 
weal  of  the  inhabitants,  the  other  to  the  accommodation 
of  travellers.  These  were  the  clergyman's  nmnse,  and 
the  village  inn.  Of  the  former  we  need  only  rff ,  that  it 
formed  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  by  which  the 
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landed  proprietors  of  Scotland  seem  to  proceed  in  lodging 
their  clergy,  not  only  in  the  cheapest,  but  in  the  ugliest  a  jd 
most  inconvenient  house  which  the  genius  of  masonry  can 
contrive.  It  had  the  usual  number  of  chimneys — two, 
namely— Hrising  like  asses'  ears  at  either  end,  which  an- 
swered the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed  as  ill  as 
usual.  It  had  all  th%  ordinary  leaks  and  inlets  to  the  fury 
of  the  elements,  which  usually  form  the  subject  of  the 
complaints  of  a  Scottish  incumbent  to  his  brethren  of  the 
presbytery  ;  and,  to  complete  the  picture,  the  clergyman 
being  a  bachelor,  the  pigs  had  unmolested  admission  to 
the  garden  and  court-yard,  broken  windows  were  repaired 
with  brown  paper,  and  the  disordered  and  squalid  appear* 
ence  of  a  low  farm-house,  occupied  by  a  bankrupt  tenant, 
dishonoured  the  dwelling  of  one,  who,  besides  his  clerical 
character,  was  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  though  a  little 
of  a  humourist. 

Beside  the  manse  stood  the  kirk  of  St.  Ronan's,  a  little 
old  mansion  with  a  clay  floor,  and  an  assemblage  of  wretch- 
ed pews,  originally  of  carved  oak,  but  he^dfuUy  clouted 
with  white  fir-deal.  But  the  external  form  of  the  church 
was  elegant  in  the  outline,  having  been  built  in  Catholic 
times,  when  we  cannot  deny  to  the  forms  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture  that  grace,  which,  as  good  Protestants,  we  re- 
fuse to  their  doctrine.  The  fabric  hardly  raised  its  gray 
and  vaulted  roof  among  the  crumbling  hills  of  mortality  by 
which  it  was  surrounded ;  and  was  indeed  so  small  in  size, 
and  so  much  lowered  in  height  by  the  graves  (»i  the  out- 
side, which  ascended  half  way  up  the  low  Saxon  wm- 
dows,  that  it  might  itself  have  appeared  only  a  funeral 
vault,  or  mausoleum  of  larger  size.  Its  little  square  tower, 
with  the  ancient  belfry,  alone  disdnguished  it  from  such  a 
monument.  But  when  the  gray-headed  beadle  turned 
the  keys  widi  his  shaking  hand,  the  antiquary  was  admitted 
into  an  ancient  building,  which,  from  the  style  of  its  archi- 
tecture, and  some  monuments  of  the  Mowbrays  of  St. 
Ronan's,  which  the  old  man  was  accustomed  to  point  out, 
was  generally  conjectured  to  be  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century. 
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These  Mowbrajrs  of  St.  Ronan's  seem  to  have  been  at 
one  time  a  very  powerful  family.  They  were  allied  to, 
and  friends  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  at  the  time  when  the 
overgrown  power  of  that  heroic  race  made  the  Stuarts 
tremble  on  the  Scottish  throne.  It  followed  that,  when, 
as  our  old  naif  historian  expresses  it,  '^  no  one  dared  to 
strive  with  a  Douglas,  nor  yet  with  a„Douglas's  man,  for 
if  he  did,  he  was  sure  to  come  by  the  waur,"  the  family 
of  St.  Ronan's  shared  their  prosperity,  and  became  lords 
of  almost  the  whole  of  the  rich  valley  of  which  their  man- 
sion commanded  the  prospect.  But  upon  the  turning  of 
the  tide,  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  they  became  despoiled 
of  the  greater  part  of  those  fair  acquisitions,  and  succeed* 
ing  events  reduced  their  importance  still  farther.  Nev- 
ertheless, they  were,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, still  a  family  of  considerable  note ;  and  Sir  R^inald 
Mowbray,  after  the  unhappy  battle  of  Dunbar,  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  the  obstinate  defence  of  the  Castle  against 
the  arms  of  Cromwell, '  who,  incensed  at  the  of]f>ositioa 
which  he  had  Anexpectedly  encountered  in  an  obscure 
corner,  caused  the  fiurtreas  to  be  dismantled,  and  blown 
up  with  gunpowdey  v 

After  this  catastrophe  the  old  Castle  was  abandoned  to 
ruin  ;  but  Sir  Reginald,  when,  like  Allan  Ramsay's  Sir 
William  Worthy,  he  returned  after  the  Revolution,  built 
himself  a  house  in  the  &shion  of  that  later  age,  which  he 
prudently  suited  in  size  to  the  diminished  fortunes  of  his 
family.  It  was  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  village, 
whose  vicinity  was  not  in  those  days  judged  any  incon- 
venience, upon  a  spc^  of  ground  more  level  than  was  pre- 
sented by  the  rest  of  the  acclivity,  i^ere,  as  we  said  before 
the  houses  were  notched,  as  it  were,  into  the  side  of  the 
steep  bank,  with  little  more  level  ground  about  them  than 
the  spot  occupied  by  their  site.  But  the  Laird's  house 
had  a  court  in  front,  and  a  small  garden  behind,  connected 
with  another  garden,  which,  occupying  three  terraces, 
descended,  in  emulation  of  the  orchards  of  the  old  Cas- 
tle, alniost  to  the  banks  of  the  stream. 
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The  family  continued  to  inhabit  this  liew  niessiMge 
until  about  fifty  years  before  the  commencement  of  our 
history,  when  it  was  mnch  damaged  by  a  casual  fire ; 
and  the  laird  of  the  day,  having  just  succeeded  to  a  more 
pleasant  and  commodious  dwellingatthe  distance  of  about 
three  miles  from  the  village,  determined  to  abandon  the 
habitation  of  his  ancestors.  As  he  cut  down  at  the  same 
time  an  ancient  rookery,  (perhaps  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  migration,)  it  became  a  common  remark  among 
the  country  folk,  that  the  decay  of  St.  Ronan's  began 
when  Laird  Lawrence  and  the  crows  flew  off. 

The  deserted  mansion,  however,  was  not  consigned  to 
owls  and  birds  of  the  desert ;  on  the  contrary,  for  many 
years  it  witnessed  more  fun  and  festivity  than  when  it  had 
been  the  sombre  abode  of  a  grave  Scottish  Baron  of 
"  auld  Ikng  syne.'*'  In  short,  it  was  converted  into  an  inn, 
and  marked  Jr^y  a  huge  sign,  representing  on  the  one  side 
St.  Ronan  catching  hold  of  the  devil's  game  leg  with  his 
Episcopal  crook,  as  the  story  may  be  read  in  his  vera- 
cious legend,  and  on  the  other  the  Mowbray  arms.  It  was 
by  far  the  best  frequented  public-house  in  that  vicinity  ; 
and  a  thousand  stories  were  told  of  the  revels  which  had 
been  held  within  its  walls,  and  the  gambols  achieved  under 
the  influence  df  its  liquors.  All  thi»,  however,  had  long 
since  passed  away,  according  to  the  lines  in  my  frontispiece, 

**  K  menry  place) /twas  tald,  in  days  of  yore ; 

Bat  something  aiJ'd  it  now, — the  place  was  cursed." 

The  worthy  couple  (servants  and  favourites  of  the  Mow- 
bray family)  who  first  kept  the  inn,  had  died  reasonably 
wealthy,  after  long  carrying  on  a  flourishing  trade,  leaving 
behind  tliem  an  only  daughter.  They  had  acquired  by 
degrees  not  only  the  property  of  tjie  inn  itself,  of  which 
they  were  originally  tenants,  but  of  some  remarkably  good 
meadow-land  by  the  side  of  the  brook,  which,  when  touch- 
ed by  a  little  pecuniary  necessity,  the  Lairds  of  St.  Ro- 
nan's  had  disposed  of  piece-meal,  as  the  readiest  way  to 
portion  off  a  daughter,  procure  a  commission  for  tho 
vounger  son,  and  the  like  emergencies.     So  that  Meg 
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Dodsi  when  she  succeeded  to  her  parents,  was  a  consid- 
erable heiressi  and,  as  such,  had  the  honour  of  refusing 
three  topping  farmers,  two  bonnet-lairds,  and  a  horse- 
couper,  who  successively  made  proposals  to  her. 

Many  bets  were  laid  on  the  horse-couper*s  success, 
but  the  knowing  ones  were  taken  in.  Determined  to  ride 
the  fore-horse  herself,  Meg  would  admit  no  helpmate  who 
might  soon  assert  the  rights  of  a  master  ;  and  so,  in  single 
blessedness,  and  with  the  despotism  of  Queen  Bess 
herself,  she  ruled  all  matters  with  a  high  hand,  not' only 
over  her  men-servants  and  maid-servants,  but  over  the 
stranger  within  her  gates,  who,  if  he  ventured  to  oppose 
Meg's  sovereign  will  and  pleasure,  or  desire  to  have  either 
fare  or  accommodation  difierent  from  that  which  she  chose 
to  provide  him,  was  instantly  ejected,  with  that  answer 
which  Erasmus  tells  us  silenced  all  complaints  in  the  6er^ 
man  inns  of  his  time,  Qtuere  aliud  hospitium  j^  or,  as  Meg 
expressed  it,  "  Troop  afF  wi'  ye  to  another  public."  As 
this  amounted  to  a  banishment  in  extent  equal  to  sixteen 
miles  from  Meg's  residence,  the  unhappy  party  on  whom 
it  was  passed  had  no  other  refuge  save  by  deprecating 
the  wrath  of  his  landlady,  and  resigning  himself  to  her 
will.  It  is  but  justice,  to  Meg  Dods  to  state,  that  though 
hers  was  a  severe  and  almost  despotic  government,  it 
could  not  be  termed  a  tyranny,  since  it  was  exercised, 
upon  the  whole,  for  the  good  of  the  subject. 

The  vaults  of  the  old  Laird's  cellar  had  not,  even  in 
his  own  day,  been  replenished  with  more  excellent  wines ; 
the  only  difficulty  was  to  prevail  on  Meg  to  look  for  the 
precise  liquor  you  chose } — to  which  it  may  be  added, 
that  she  often  became  restive  when  she  thought  a  com- 
pany had  had  ''  as  much  as  did  them  good, '  and  refused 
to  furnish  any  more  supplies.  Then  her  kitchen  was  her 
pride  and  glory  ;  she  looked  to  the  dressing  of  every  dish 
herself,  and  there  were  some  with  which  she  suffered  no 
one  to  interfere.  Such  were  the  cock-a-leeky,  and  the 
savoury  minced  collops,  which  rivalled  in  their  way  even 
:he  veal  cutlets  of  our  old  friend  Mrs.  Half,  at  Ferrybridge 
Meg's  table-linen,  bed-linen,  and  so  forth,  were  always 
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home-made,  of  the  best  quafity,  and  in  the  best  order ; 
and  a  weary  day  was  that  to  the  chambermaid,  in  which 
her  lynx  eye  discovered  any  neglect  of  the  strict  clean- 
liness which  she  constantly  enforced.  Indeed,  consider- 
ing Meg's  country  and  caUiug,  we  were  never  able  to  ac- 
count Amt  her  extreme  and  scrupulous  nicety,  unless  by 
supposbg  that  it  affi>rded  her  the  most  apt  and  frequent 
pretext  for  scolding  her  maids  ;  an  exercise  in  which  she 
displayed  so  much  eloquence  and  energy,  that  we  must 
needs  believe  it  to  have  been  a  favourite  one.' 

We  have  only  further  to  commemorate  the  moderation 
of  Meg's  reckonings,  which,  when  they  closed  the  ban 
quet,  often  relieved  the  apprehensions,  instead  of  sadden- 
ing the  heart,  of  the  rising  guest.  A  shilling  for  breakfast, 
diree  shillings  for  dinner,  including  a  pint  of  old  port, 
eighteenpence  for  a  snug  supper — such  were  the  charges 
of  the  imi  of  Saint  Ronan's,  under  this  landlady  of  the 
olden  world,  even  after  the  nineteenth  century  had  com- 
menced ;  and  they  were  ever  tendered  with  the  pious 
recollection,  that  her  good  father  never  charged  half  so 
much,  but  these  weary  times  rendered  it  impossible  for 
her  to  make  the  lawing  less.^ 

Notwithstanding  all  these  excellent  and  rare  properties, 
the  inn  at  Saint  Ronan's  shared  the  decay  of  the  village 
to  which  it  belonged.  This  was  owing  to  various  cir- 
cumstances. The  high-road  had  been  turned  aside  from 
the  place,  the  steepness  of  the  street  being  murder  (so 
the  postilions  declared)  to  their  post-horses.  It  was 
thought  that  Meg's  stem  refusal  to  treat  them  with  liquor, 
or  to  connive  at  their  exchanging  for^  porter  and  whisky 
the  com  which  should  feed  their  cattle,  had  no  small  in- 
jQuence  on  the  opinion  of  those  respectable  gentlemen, 
and  that  a  little  cutting  and  levelling  would  have  made 
the  ascent  easy  enough  ;  but  let  that  pass.  This  altera- 
tion of  the  highway  was  an  injury  which  Meg  did  not 
easily  foi^ive  to  the  country  gentlemen,  most  of  whom 
she  had  recollected  when  children.  "  Their  fathers," 
she  said,  "  wad  not  have  done  the  like  of  it  to  a  lone 
woman."     Then  the  decay  of  the  village  itself,  which  had 
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formerly  contained  a  set  of  feuars  and  bonnet-Jairds^  who, 
under  the  name  of  the  Chirupping  Club  contrived  to  drink 
two-penny,  qualified  with  brandy  or  whisky,  at  least  twice 
or  thrice  a-week,  was  some  small  loss. 

The  temper  and  manners  of  the  landlady  scared  away 
ail  customers  of  that  numerous  class,  who  will  not  allow 
originality  to  be  an  excuse  for  the  breach  of  decorum ;  and 
who,  little  accustomed  perhaps  to  attendance  at  home, 
love  to  play  the  great  man  at  an  inn,  and  to  have  a  cer- 
tain number  of  bows,  deferential  speeches,  and  apologies, 
in  answer  to  the  G — d  d — n  y  e's  which  they  bestow  on  the 
house,  attendance,  and  entertainment.  Unto  those  who 
commenced  this  sort  of  barter  in  Ae  Clachan  of  Saint 
Ronan's,  well  could  Meg  Dods  pay  it  back,  and  in  their 
own  coin  ;  and  glad  they  were  to  escape  from  the  house 
with  eyes  not  quite  scratched  out,  and  ears  not  more  deaf- 
ened than  if  they  had  been  within  hearing  of  a  pitched 
battle. 

Nature  had  formed  honest  Meg  for  such  encounters  ; 
and  as  her  noble  soul  delighted  in  them,  so  her  outward 
properties?  were  in' what  Tony  Lumpkin  calls  a  concate- 
nation accordingly.  She  had  hair  of  a  brindled  cok)ur, 
betwixt  black  and  gray,  which  was  apt  to  escape  in  elf- 
locks  from  under  her  mutch  when  she  was  tLinim  into 
violent  agitation — long  skinny  hands,  terminated  by  stout 
talons — gray  eyes,  thin  lips,  a  robust  person,  a  broad, 
though  flat  chest,  capital  wind,  and  a  voice  that  could 
match  a  choir  of  fish-women.  She  was  accustomed  to 
say  of  herself,  in  her  more  gentle  moods,  that  her  bark 
was  worse  than  her  bite  ;  but  what  teeth  could  have 
matched  a  tongue,  which,  when  in  full  career,  is  vouchei 
to  have  been  heard  from  the  Kirk  to  the  Castle  of  Sain 
Ronan's  ? 

These  notable  gifts,  however,  had  no  charms  for  the 
travellers  of  these  light  and  giddy-paced  times,  and  Meg's 
inn  became  less  and  less  frequented.  What  carried  the 
evil  to  the  uttermost  was,  that  a  fanciful  lady  of  rank  in 
the  neighbnurhood  chanced  to  recover  of  some  imaginary 
complaint  by  the  use  of  a  mineral  well  about  a  mile  and 
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a  half  from  the  village  ;  a  fashionable  doctor  was  found 
to  write  an  analysis  of  the  healing  waters,  with  a  list  of 
sundry  cures  ;  a  speculative  builder  took  land  in  feu,  and 
erected  lodging-houses,  shops,  and  even  streets.  At 
length  a  tontine  subscription  was  obtained  to  erect  an  inn, 
which  for  the  more  grace,  was  called  a  hotel  ;  and  so  the 
desertion  of  Meg  Dods  became  general.^ 

She  had  still,  however,  her  friends  and  well-wishers, 
many  of  whom  thought,  that,  as  she  was  a  lone  woman, 
and  known  to  be  well  to  pass  in  the  world,  she  would  act 
wisely  to  retire  from  public  life,  and  take  down  a  sign 
which  had  no  longer  fascination  for  guests.  But  Meg's 
spirit  scorned  submission,  direct  or  implied.  "  Her  fath- 
er's door,"  she  said,  "  should  be  open  to  the  road,  tiH 
her  father's  bairn  should  be  streekit  and  carried  out  at  it 
with  her  feet  foremost.  It  was  not  for  tlie  profit — ^there 
was  little  profit  at  it ; — ^profit  ! — there  was  a  dead  loss  ; — 
but  she  wad  not  be  dung  by  any  of  them.  They  maun 
hae  a  bottle,*  maun  they  ? — and  an  honest  public  canna 
serve  them  !  They  may  bottle  that  likes  ;  but  they  shall 
see  that  Luckie  Dods  can  bottle  on  as  lang  as  the  best  of 
them — ay,  though  they  had  made  a  Tamteen  of  it,  and 
linkit  a'  their  breaths  of  lives,  whilk  are  in  their  nostrils, 
on  end  of  ilk  ither  like  a  string  of  wild-geese,  and  the 
langest  liver  bruick  a',  (whilk  was  sinibl  presumption,)  she 
would  match  ilk  ane  of  them  as  lang  as  her  ain  wind  held 
out.'*  Fortunate  it  was  for  Meg,  since  she  had  formed 
this  doughty  resolution,  that  although  her  inn  had  decayed 
in  custom,  her  land  had  risen  in  value  in  a  degree  which 
more  than  compensated  the  balance  on  the  wrong  side  of 
her  books,  and,  joined  to  her  usual  providence  and  econ- 
^omy,  enabled  her  to  act  up  to  her  lofty  purpose. 

She  prosecuted  her  trade,  too,  with  every  attention  to 
its  diminished  income ;  shut  up  the  windows  of  one  half 
of  her  house  to  baflle  the  tax-gatherer  ;  retrenched  her 
furniture  ;  discharged  her  pair  of  post-horses,  and  pen- 
sioned off  the  oft  hump-backed  postilion  who  drove  them, 
vetaining  his  services,  however,  as  an  assistant  to  a  sHll 
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more  aged  hostler.  To  console  herself  for  resuictions 
by  which  her  pride  was  secretly  wounded,  she  agreed 
with  the  celebrated  Dick  Tinto  to  re-paint  her  faUier's 
sign,  which  had  become  rather  undecipherable ;  and  Dick 
accordingly  gilded  the  Bishop's  crook,  and  augmented  the 
horrors  of  the  Devil's  aspect,  until  it  became  a  terror 
to  all  the  younger  fry  of  the  school-house,  and  a  soi  t  of 
visible  illustration  of  the  terrors  of  the  Arch-enemy,  with 
which  the  minister  endeavoured  to  impress  their  mfant 
minds. 

Under  this  renewed  symbol  of  her  profession,  Meg 
Dods,  or  Meg  Dorts,  as  she  was  popularly  termed,  on 
account  of  her  refractory  humours,  was  still  patronized 
by  some  steady  customers.  Such  were  the  members  of 
the  Killnakelty  Hunt,  once  famous  on  the  turf  and  in  the 
field,  but  now  a  set  of  venerable  gray-headed  sportsmen, 
who  had  sunk  from  fox-hounds  to  basket-beagles  and 
coursing,  and  who  made  an  easy  canter  on  their  quiet  nags 
a  gentle  induction  to  a  dinner  at  Meg's.  "  A  set  of  hon- 
est decent  men  they  were,"  Meg  said  ;  "  had  their  sang 
and  their  joke — and  what  for  no  ?  Their  bind  was  just  a 
Scots  pint  ower-head,  and  a  tappit-hen  to  the  bill,  and  no 
man  ever  saw  them  the  waur  o't.  It  was  thae  cockle- 
brained  callants  of  the  present  day  that  would  be  mair 
owerta'en  with  a  puir  quart  than  douce  folk  were  with  a 
magnum." 

Then  there  was  a  set  of  ancient  brethren  of  the  angle 
from  Edinburgh,  who  visited  Saint  Ronan's  frequently  in 
the  spring  and  supmer,  a  class  of  guests  peculiarly  ac- 
ceptable to  Meg,  who  permitted  them  more  latitude  in  her 
premises  than  she  was  known  to  allow  to  any  other  body. 
"  They  were,"  she  said,  "  pawky  auld  carles,  that  kend 
whilk  side  their  bread  was  buttered  upon.  Ye  never* 
kend  of  ony  o'  them  ganging  to  the  spring,  as  they  be- 
hoved to  ca'  the  stinking  well  yonder. — Na,  na — they 
were  up  in  the  morning — had  their  parritch,  wi'  maybe  a 
thimblefull  of  brandy,  and  then  awa  up  iSto  the  hills,  eat 
their  bit  cauid  meat  on  the  heather,  and  cam  hame  at  e'en 
wi'  the  creel  full  of  caller  trouts,  and  had  them  to.  their 
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dinner,  and  tbeir  quiet  cogue  of  ale,  and  tbeir  drip  punch, 
and  were  setsingbg  their  catches  and  glees,  as  thejr  ca'd 
them,  till  ten  o'clock,  and  then  to  bed,  wi'  God  bless  ye-^ 
and  what  for  no?'* 

Thirdly,  we  may  commemorate  some  ranting  blades, 
who  also  came  from  the  metropolis  to  visit  Saint  Konan's, 
attracted  by  the  humours  of  Meg,  and  still  more  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  her  liquor,  and  the  cheapness  of  her  reckon* 
ngs.  These  were  members  of  the  Helter  Skelter  Club, 
of  the  Wildfire  Club,  and  other  associations  formed  for 
the  express  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  care  and  sobriety. 
Such  dashers  occasioned  many  a  racket  in  Meg's  house, 
and  many  a  bourasque  in  Meg's  temper.  Various  were 
the  arts  of  flattery  and  violence  by  which  they  endeav- 
oured to  get  supplies  of  liquor,  when  Meg's  conscience 
told  her  they  had  had  too  much  already.  Sometimes 
they  failed,  a?  when  the  croupier  of  the  Helter  Skelter 
got  himself  scalded  with  the  mulled  wine,  in  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  coax  this  formidable  virago  by  a  salute  ; 
and  the  excellent  president  of  the  Wildfire  received  a  - 
broken  head  from  the  keys  of  the  ceUar,  as  he  endeavour- 
ed to  possess  himself  of  these  emblems  of  authori^. 
But  little  did  these  dauntless  officials  care  for  the  exu- 
berant frolics  of  Meg's  temper,  which  were  to  them  only 
"  pretty  Fanny's  way" — the  dulces  Amaryllidu  ira 
And  Meg,  on  her  part,  though  she  often  caUed  them 
"  drunken  ne'er-do-weels,  and  thorough-bred  High-Street 
blackguards,"  allowed  no  other  person  to  speak  ill  of  them 
m  her  hearing.  "  They  were  daft  callants,"  she  said, 
<^  and  that  was  all — ^when  the  drink  w>is  in,  the  wit  was 
out — ^ye  could  not  put  an  auld  head  upon  young  shouthers 
— a  young  cowt  will  canter,  be  it  up-hiU  or  down — ^and 
what  for  no  ?"  was  her  uniform  conclusion. 

Nor  must  we  omit,  among  Meg's  steady  customers, 
*^  faithful  amongst  the  unfaithful  found,"  the  copper-nosed 
sheriff-clerk  of  the  county,  who,  when  summoned  by 
official  duty  to  that  district  of  the  shire,  warmed  by  recol- 
lections of  her  double^rewed  ale,  and  her  generous  An- 
dgua,  always  advertised  that  his  "  Prieves,"  or  "  Cotnip- 
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tis,*'  or  tirfifttever  other  bu^inesil  was  in  iMSld^  wem  «o 
proceed  On  such  a  day  and  hour,  •*  yntUn  the  house  of 
Margaret  Djpds,  vintner,  in  Saittt  Roean's." 

We  have  only  farther  to  notice  Meg's  mode  of  conduct- 
ing herself  towards  chance  travellers,  who^  knowing  noth- 
ing of  nearer  or  more  fasbioiiable  acconsmod^tions,  of 
perhaps  consuHing  rather  the  state  of  their  purse  than  of 
their  taste,  stumbled  upon  her  house  of  entertanunent. 
Her  reception  of  these  was  as  precarious  as  the  hospi*- 
tality  of  a  savage  nation  to  sailors  shipwrecked  on  their 
coast.  If  the  guests  seemed  to  have  made  hep  mansion 
their  free  choice— or  if  she  liked  their  appearance  (and 
her  taste  was  very  capricious) — above  all,  if  they  seemed 
pleased  with  what  they  got,  and  httl^  disposed  to»  criticise 
or  give  trouble,  it  was  all  very  well.  But  if  they  had 
come  to  Saint  Ronan's  because  the  house  at  the  WeU 
was  full — or  if  she  disliked  what  the  saitor  caBs  the  cot 
of  their  jib — or  if,  above  all,  they  were  critical  afaout 
their  accommodations^  none  so  likely  as  Meg  to  give  them 
what  in  her  country  is  called  a  sl&an.  In  fact,  she  reck- 
oned such  persons  a  part  of  that  ungenerous  and  un- 
grateful public,  for  whose  sake  she  was  keeping  her 
house  open  at  a  dead  loss,  and  who  had  left  her,  as  rt 
were,  a  victim  to  her  patriotic  zeal. 

Hence  arose  the  different  reports  concerning  the  little 
inn  of  Saint  Ronan's,  ^ich  some  favoured  travellers 
praised  as  the  neatest  and  most  comfortable  old-fashion- 
ed house  in  Scotland,  where  you  had  good  attendance, 
and  good  cheer,  at  moderate  rates ;  while  others,  kss 
fortunate,  could  only  talk  of  the  darkness  of  the  rooms, 
the  homeliness  of  the  old  furniture,  and  the  detestable 
bad  humour  of  Meg  Dods,  the  landlady. 

Reader,  if  you  come  from  the  mate  sunny  ade  of  the 
Tweed— 0*"  even  if,  being  a  Scot,  you  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage to  hb  born  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  you 
may  be  induced  to  think  this  portrait  of  Queen  Elisa^ 
abeth,  in  Dame  Quickly*s  piqued  hat  and  green  apron 
somewhat  overcharged  in  the  features.  But  I  appeal  to 
my  own  contemporaries,  who  have  known  wh^rf-'-oad. 
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bridle-way  and  foot-path,  for  thirty  yearsy  whether  the) 
do  not,  every  one  of  them,  remember  Meg  Dods — oi 
somebody  very  like  her.  Indeed,  so  much  is  this  the 
case,  that,  about  the  perkd  I  mention,  I  should  have  been 
afraid  to  have  rambled  imn  the  Scottish  metropolis  in 
almost  any  direction,  lest  I  had  lighted  upon  some  one 
of  the  sisterhood  of  Dame  Quickly,  who  might  suspect 
me  of  having  showed  her  up  to  the  public  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Meg  Dods.  At  present,  though  it  is  possible  that 
some  one  or  two  of  this  peculiar  class  of  wild-cats  may 
still  exist,  their  tabns  must  be  much  impaired  by  age, 
and  I  think  they  can  do  little  more  than  sit,  like  thi  Gi- 
ant Pope,  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  at  the  door  of  their 
unfrequented  caverns,  and  grin  at  the  pilgrims  over  whom 
they  used  formerly  to  execute  their  despotbm. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  GUEST. 

Qfjoa  noyus  hie  hospes  1 

Dido  Apud  VirgilSmm, 

Ch'am-maid  !    The  Gtemman  in  the  front  parlour  ! 

*  BooU  tfrte  TraiuktHon  tf  ikt  ^Eneid. 

It  was  on  a  fine  summer's  day,  that  a  solitary  traveDer 
rode  under  the  old-fashioned  archway,  and  alighted  in 
ihe  c^ourt-yard  of  Meg  Dods's  inn,  and  delivered  the  bri- 
dle of  his  horse  to  the  hump-backed  postilion.  <•  Bring 
my  saddle-bags,"  he  said,  "  into  the  house — or  stay — 
I  am  abler,  I  think,  to  carry  them  than  you."  He  then 
assisted  the  poor  meagre  groom  to  unbuckle  the  straps 
which  secured  the  humble  and  now  despised  conven- 
ience, and  meantime  gave  strict  charges  that  his  horse 
should  be  unbridled,  and  put  into  a  clean  and  comfortable 
stall,  the  girths  slacked,  and  a  cloth  cast  over  his  loins  ; 
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Dut  that  the  saddle  should  not  be  removed  until  he  him- 
self came  to  see  him  dressed. 

The  companion  of  his  travels  seemed  m  the  hostlerV 
eye  deserving  of  his  care,  beiflk  a  strong  active  horse, 
fit  either  for  the  road  or  field,  but  rather  high  in  bone 
from  a  long  journey,  though,  from  the  state  of  his  skin, 
it  appeared  the  utmost  care  had  been  bestowed  to  keep 
him  in  condition.  While  the  groom  obeyed  the  stran- 
ger's directions,  the  latter,  with  his  saddle-bags  laid  over 
his  arm,  entered  the  kitchen  of  the  inn. 

Here  he  found  the  landlady  herself  in  none  of  her  most 
blessed  humours.  The  cook-maid  was  abroad  on  some 
errand,  and  Meg,  in  a  close  review  of  the  kitchen  ap- 
paratus, was  making  the  unpleasant  discovery,  that  tren- 
chers had  been  broken  or  cracked,  pots  and  sauce- 
pans not  so  accurately  scoured  as  her  precise  notions 
of  cleanliness  required,  which,  joined  to  other  detec- 
tions of  a  more  petty  description,  stirred  her  bile  in  no 
small  degree  ;  so  that  while  she  disarranged  and  arrang- 
ed the  binkj  she  maundered,  in  an  under  tone,  complaints 
and  menaces  against  the  absent  delinquent. 

The  entrance  of  a  guest  did  not  induce  her  to  suspend 
this  agreeable  amusement — she  just  glanced  at  him  as  he 
entered,  then  turned  her  back  short  on  him,  and  con- 
tinued her  labour  and  her  soliloquy  of  lamentation.  Truth 
is,  she  thought  she  recognized  in  the  person  of  the  stran- 
ger, one  of  those  useful  envoys  of  the  commercial  com- 
munis, called,  by  themselves  and  the  waiters,  TravellerSf 
par  excellence — by  others.  Riders  and  Bagmen.  Now, 
against  this  class  of  customers  Meg  had  peculiar  pfeju- 
dices  ;  because,  there  being  no  shops  in  the  old  village 
of  Saint  Ronan's,  the  said  commercial  emissaries,  for  the 
convenience  of  their  traffic,  always  took  up  their  abode 
at  the  New  Inn,  or  Hotel,  iq  the  rising  and  rival  village 
called  St.  Ronan's  Well,  unless  when  some  straggler,  by 
chance  or  dire  necessity,  was  compelled  to  lodge  himself 
at  the  Auld  Town,  as  the  place  of  Meg's  residence  began 
to  be  generally  termed.  She  had,  therefore,  no  sooner 
formed  the-  hasty  conclusion,  that  the  individual  in  que» 
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bon  belonged  to  this  obnoxious  class,  than  she  resumed 
her  former  occupation^  and  continued  to  soliloquize  and 
apostrophize  her  absent  hand-maidens,  without  even  ap* 
pearing  sensible  of  his  presence. 

"  The  hussjr  Beenie — the  jaud  Eppie — the  deil's  buck* 
ie  of  a  callant ! — ^Another  plate  gane — they'll  break  me 
out  of  house  and  ha' !" 

The  traveller,  who,  with  his  saddle-bags  rested  oa  the 
back  of  a  chair,  had  waited  in  silence  for  some  note  of 
welcome,  now  saw  that  ghost  or  no  ghost  he  must  i^ak 
first,  if  he  intended  to  have  any  notice  from  his  landlady. 

''  You  are  my  old  acquaintance,  Mrs.  Margaret  Dods  ^" 
said  the  stranger. 

"  What  for  no  ?t— and  wha  are  ye  that  speers  ?*'  said 
Meg,  in  the  same  breath,  and  began  to  rub  a  brass  candle- 
stick with  more  vehemence  than  before — the  dry  tone  in 
which  she  spoke  indicating  plainly,  how  little  concern  she 
took  in  the  conversation. 

^^  A  traveller,  good  Mrs.  Dods,  who  comes  to  take  up 
his  lodgings  here  for  a  day  or  two." 

"  I  am  thinking  ye  will  be  mistaken,"  said  Meg ;  ^'  th^e's 
nae  room  for  bags  or  jaugs  here — ^yeVe  mistaken  your 
road,  neighbour — ^ye  maun  e'en  bundle  yoursell  a  bit  far- 
ther down  hiB." 

^'  I  see  you  have  not  got  the  letter  I  sent  you,  Mrs. 
Dods  ?*'  said  the  guest. 

"  How  should  I,  man  ?"  answered  the  hostess ;  "  they 
have  ta'en  awa  the  post-office  firom  us — amoved  it  down 
till  the  Spa-well  yonder,  as  they  ca'd." 

"  Why,  that  is  but  a  step  off,"  observed  the  guest. 

"  Ye'U  get  there  the  sooner,"  answered  the  hostess. 

^*  Nay,  but,"  said  the  guest,  ^^  if  you  had  sent  there  for 
my  letter,  you  would  have  learned  ■       " 

'^  I'm  no  wanting  to  learn  ony  thing  at  my  years,"  said 
Meg.  **  If  folk  have  ony  thing  to  write  to  me  about,  they 
may  gie  the  letter  to  John  Hislop,  the  carrier,  that  ha^ 
used  the  road  these  forty  years.  As  for  the  letters  at  the 
post-mistress's  as  they  ca'  her,  down  by  yonder,  they  may 
bide  in  her  shop-window,  wi'  the  snaps  and  bawbee  rows, 
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uH  Behane,  or  I  loose  them.  Ill  neter  file  urf  fingers 
with  them.  Post-mistress,  indeed  ! — ^Upsetting  cuttjr !  I 
mmd  her  fou  weel  when  she  dreed  penance  for  ante- 

nup " 

Laughing,  hut  interrupting  Meg  in  good  time  for  the 
character  of  the  post-mistress,  the  stranger  assured  her  he 
had  sent  his  fishing-rod  and  trunk  to  her  confidential  friend 
the  carrier,  and  that  he  sincerely  hoped  she  would  not 
turn  an  old  acquaintance  out  of  her  premises,  especially 
as  he  believed  he  could  not  sleep  in  a  bed  within  five  miles 
of  St.  Ronan's,  if  he  knew  that  her  Blue  room  was  un- 
engaged. 

"  Fishing-rod  ! — Auld  acquaintance  ! — Blue  room  !" 
echoed  Meg,  in  some  surprise  ;  and,  facing  round  upon 
the  stranger,  and  examining  him  with  some  interest  and 
curiosity, — ^Ye'll  be  nae  bagman,  then,  after  a'  ?" 

"  No,"  said  the  traveller  ;  "  not  since  I  have  laid  the 
saddle-bags  out  of  my  hand." 

"  Weel,  I  canna  say  but  I  am  glad  of  that — I  canna 
bide  their  yanking  way  of  knapping  English  at  every  word. 
I  have  kent  decent  lads  amang  them  too— What  for  ho  ? 
— But  that  was  when  they  stopped  up  here  whiles,  like 
other  douce  folk ;  but  since  they  gaed  down,  the  hail  flight 
of  them,  like  a  string  of  wild-geese,  to  the  new-fiishioned 
bottle  yonder,  I  am  told  there  are  as  mony  hellicate 
tricks  played  in  the  travellers'  room,  as  they  behove  to 
call  it,  as  if  it  were  fu'  of  drunken  young  lairds." 

"  That  is  because  they  have  not  you  to  keep  good 
order  among  them,  Mrs.  Margaret." 

"  Ay,  lad  ?"  replied  Meg,  "  ye  are  a  fine  blaw-^in-my- 
lug,  to  think  to  cuittle  me  off  sae  cleverly  !"  And,  facing 
about  upon  her  guest,  she  honoured  him  with  a  more  dose 
and  curious  investigation  than  she  had  at  first  designed 
to  bestow  upon  him. 

AH  that  she  remarked  was  in  her  opinion  rather  favour- 
able to  the  stranger.  He  was  a  well-made  man,  rather 
above  than  under  the  middle  size,  and  apparently  betwixt 
five-and-twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age  ;  for,  although 
he  might,  at  first  glance,  have  passed  for  one  who  had  at^* 
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taioed  the  ktter  period,  yet,  on  a  nearer  examination,  a 
seemed  as  if  the  burning  sun  of  a  warmer  climate  than 
Scotland,  and  perhaps  some  fatigue,  both  of  body  And  mind, 
bad  imprinted  Ibe  marks  of  care  and  of  manl^Kod  upon 
his  countenance,  without  abiding  the  course  of  >  ears.    His 
eyes  and  teeth  were  excellent,  and  his  other  features, 
though  they  could  scarce  be  termed  handsome,  expressed 
sense  and  acuteness ;  he  bore,  in  his  aspect,  that  ease  and 
composure  of  manner,  equally  void  of  awkwardness  and 
affisctation,  which  is  said  emphatically  to  mark  the  gentle- 
man ;  and,  although  neither  the  plainness  of  his  dress,  nor 
the  toul  want  of  ^e  usual  attendants,  allowed  Meg  to  sup« 
pose  him  a  wealthy  man,  she  had  little  doubt  that  he  was 
aboFe  the  rank  of  her  lodgers  in  general*    Amidst  these 
observations,  and  while  she  was  in  the  course  of  making 
them,  the  good  landlady  was  embarrassed  with  various 
obscure  recollections  of  having  seen  the  object  of  them 
formerly  ;  but  when,  or  on  what  occasion,  she  was  quite 
unable  to  call  to  remembrance.    She  was  particularly  puz- 
sled  by  the  cold  and  sarcastic  expression  of  a  countenance, 
wlneb  she  eould  not  by  any  means  reconcile  with  the  re* 
collections  which  it  awakened.     At  length  she  said,  with 
as  much  courtesy  aa  she  was  capable  of  assumbg, — 
"  Either  I  have  seen  you  before,  sir,  or  some  ane  very  like 
ye  ?-«>Ye  ken  the  Bhie  room,  too,  and  you  a  stranger  in 
these  parts  ?" 

"  Not  so  much  a  stranger  as  you  may  suppose,  Meg," 
said  the  guest,  assuming  a  more  intimate  tone,  <'  when  I 
caU  myself  Frank  TyrreL" 

"  Tirl !"  exclaimed  Meg,  with  a  Um»  of  wonder—- 
^  It's  impossihle !  You  caiuaot  be  Francie  Tirl,  the  wild 
eallant  mat  was  fishing  and  bird-nesting  here  seven  or 
eight  years  S3me— it  canna  b&-Francie  was  but  a  eallant !" 
^^  But  add  seven  or  eight  years  to  that  boy's  life,  Meg," 
said  the  stranger,  gravely,  ^^  and  you  will  find  you  have 
the  man  who  is  now  before  you," 

^'  Even  sae !"  said  Meg,  with  a  glance  at  the  reflectipn 
of  her  own  counteaanee  in  the  copper  cofiee-pot,  wUch 
she  had  scoured  ao  brighdy,  ths^t  it  did  the  office  of  a  osir- 
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ror — **  Just  e'en  sae — but  folk  maun  grow  auld  or  clie.->« 
But,  Maister  Tirl,  for  I  mauna  ca'  ye  Francie  now,  I  am 

thinking—" 

"  Call  Hie  what  you  please,  good  danMfftBaid  the  stran- 
ger ;  '^  it  has  been  so  long  since  1  heard  any  one  call  me 
by  a  name  that  sounded  like  former  kindness,  #iat  such  a 
one  is  more  agreeable  to  me  than  a  lord's  tide  would  be." 

"  Weel,  then,  Maister  Francie-^f  it  be  no  oiSence  to 
you — I  hope  ye  are  no  a  Nabob  ?" 

^<  Not  I,  I  can  safely  assure  you,  my  old  friend ; — but 
what  an  I  were  ?" 

^^  Naething — only  may^e  I  might  bid  ye  gang  farther, 
and  be  waur  served. — ^Nabobs,  indeed !  the  country's 
plagued  wi'  them.  They  have  raised  the  price  of  eggs 
and  pootry  for  twenty  miles  round — But  what  is  my  busi- 
ness ? — ^They  use  amaist  a'  of  them  the  Well  down  by — 
they  need  it,  ye  ken,  for  the  clearing  of  their  copper 
complexions,  that  need  scouring  as  much  as  my  sauce- 
pans, that  naebody  can  clean  but  mysell." 

"  Well,  my  good  friend,"  said  Tyrrel,  "  the  upshot  ot 
all  this  is,  I  hope,  that  I  am  to  stay  and  have  dinner  here  ?" 

"  What  for  no  ?"  replied  Mrs.  Dods. 

"  And  that  I  am  to  have  the  Blue  room  for  a  night  or 
two — perhaps  longer  ?" 

'<  I  dinna  ken  that,"  said  the  dame. — ^^  The  Blue  room 
IS  the  best — and  they  that  get  neist  best,  are  no  ill  aff  in 
this  warld." 

"  Arrange  it  as  you  will,"  said  the  stranger,  "  I  leave 
the  whole  matter  to  you,  mistress.-^Meantime,  I  will  go 
see  after  my  horse." 

"  The  merciiiil  man,"  said  Meg,  when  her  ^est  had 
left  the  kitchen,  «  is  merciful  to  his  beast. — He  had  aye 
something  about  him  by  ordinar,  that  callant — But  eh, 
sirs  !  there  is  a  sair  change  on  his  cheek-haffit  since  I  saw 
him  last ! — He  sail  no  want  a  good  dinner  for  auld  lang 
syne,  that  Fse  engage  for." 

Meg  set  about  the  necessary  preparations  with  al 
the  natural  energy  of  her  disposition,  which  was  so 
much  exerted  upon  her  culinary  cares,  that  her  two 
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uiaids,  cm  tbeir  return  to  the  house,  escaped  the  bittef 
reprimand  which  she  had  been  previously  conning  over, 
in  reward  of  their  alleged  slatternly  negligence.  Nay,  so 
far  did  she  carry  her  complaisance,  that  when  Tyrrel 
crossed  the  kitchen  to  recover  his  saddle4>ag8,  she  for- 
mally retniked  Eppie  for  an  idle  taupie,  for  not  carrying 
the  gentleman's  things  to  his  room. 

"  I  thank  you,  mistress,"  said  Tyrrel ;  "  but  I  have 
some  drawings  and  colours  in  these  saddle-bags,  and  1  al- 
ways Uke  to  carry  them  myself.*' 

"  Ay,  and  are  you  at  the  painting  trade  yet  ?"  said 
Meg  ;  ^*  an  unco  slaister  ye  j^sed  to  make  with  it  lang 
syne." 

^^  I  cannot  live  without  it,"  said  Tyrrel ;  and  taking  the 
saddle-bags,  was  formally  inducted  by  the  maid  into  a  snug 
apartment,  where  he  seen  had  the  satisfaction  .to  behold  a 
capital  dish  of  minced  coUops,  with  vegetables,  and  a  jug 
of  excellent  ale,  placed  on  the  table  by  the  careful  hand 
of  Meg  herself.  He  could  do  no  less,  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  honour,  than  ask  Meg  for  a  bot^e  of  the  yellow 
seal,  <'  if  there  was  any  of  that  excellent  claret  still  left." 

"  Left ? — ay  is  there,  wahh  of  it,"  said  Meg ;  "I  din- 
na  gie  it  to  everybody — ^Ah!MaisterTlrl,yehave  not  got 
ower  your  auld  tricks  ! — I  am  sure,  if  ye  are  painting  for 
your  leeving,  as  you  say,  a  little  rum  and  water  would 
come  cheaper,  mi  do  ye  as  much  good.  But  ye  maun 
hae  your  ain  way  the  day,  nae  doubt,  if  ye  should  never 
have  it  again." 

Away  trudged  Meg,  her  keys  clattering  as  she  went,  and, 
after  much  rummaging,  returned  with  such  a  bottle  of  clar- 
et as  no  fashionable  tavern  could  have  produced,  were  it 
called  for  by  a  duke,  or  at  a  duke's  price ;  and  she  seem- 
ed not  a  little  gratified  when  her  guest  assured  her  that  he 
had  not  yet  forgotten  its  excellent  flavour.  She  retired 
after  these  acts  of  hospitality,  and  left  the  stranger  to  en- 

E*  >y  in  quiet  the  excellent  matters  which  she  had  placed 
efore  him. 
But  there  vras  that  on  Tyrrcl's  mind  which  defied  the 
enlivening  power  of  good  cheer  and  of  wine,  which  only 
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maketh  maa's  heart  gUd  whea  that  heart  has  no  aecrel 
oppressioa  to  counteract  its  influence*  Tyrrel  finind  him* 
selif  on  a  spot  which  he  had  loved  in  that  delightful  season, 
when  youth  and  high  spirits  awaken  all  those  flattering 
promises  which  are  so  ill  kept  to  manhood.  He  drew  his 
chair  into  the  embrasure  of  liie  old-fashi(»ied  window,  and 
throwing  up  the  sash  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air,  sufl^ed  his 
thoughts  to  return  to  former  days,  while  his  eyes  wander- 
ed over  objects  which  they  had  not  looked  upon  for  sev- 
eral eventuil  years.  He  could  behold  beneath  his  eye, 
the  lower  part  of  the  decayed  village,  as  its  ruins  peeped 
from  the  umbrageous  shelter  with  whidi  they  were  shroud- 
ed. Still  lower  down,  upon  the  little  holm  which  formed 
its  churchyard,  was  seen  the  Kirk  of  St.  Ronan's  ;  and 
looking  yet  farther,  towards  the  junction  of  St.  Ronan's 
Burn  with  the  river  which  traver^d  the  larger  dale  or 
valley,  he  could  see,  whitened  by  the  western  sun,  the 
rismg  houses,  which  were  either  newly  finished  or  in  the 
act  of  being  built,  about  the  medicinal  spring. 
'  *^  Time  changes  all  around  us,"  such  was  the  course  of 
natural  though  trite  reflection,  which  flowed  upon  Tyr- 
rePs  mind ;  *'  wherefore  should  loves  and  friendships  have 
a  longer  date  than  our  dwellings  and  our  monuments  ?"  As 
he  indulged  these  sombre  recollections,  his  officious  land- 
lady disturbed  their  tenor  by  h^  entrance. 

^*  I  was  thinking  to  ofier  you  a  diA  of  tea,  Maister 
Fr^ncie,  just  for  the  sake  of  auld  lang  syne,  and  I'll  gar 
the  quean  Beenie  bring  it  here,  and  mask  it  myseU.— -But 
ye  arena  done  with  your  wine  yet  ?"  ^ 

^M  am  indeed,'  Mrs.  Dods,"  answered  T3rrrel ;  '^  and 
I  beg  you  will  remove  the  bottle." 

<<  Remove  the  bottle,  and  the  wine  no  half  drank  out !" 
said  Meg,  displeasure  lowering  on  her  brow ;  "  I  hope  there 
is  nae  fault  to  be  found  wi*  the  wine,  Maister  Tirl  ?" 

To  this  answer,  which  was  put  in  a  tone  resembling 
defiance,  Tyrrel  submissively  replied,  by  declaring  '^  the 
claret  not  only  unexceptionable,  but  excellent." 

'^  And  what  for  dinna  ye  drink  it  then  ?"  said  Meg, 
Sarply  j  "  folk  should  never  ask  for  mair  liquor  than  they 
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can  make  a  gude  use  of.  Maybe  ye  tliink  we  have  the 
fashion  of  the  table-dot,  as  they  ca'  their  new-fangled  or- 
dinary down-by  yonder,  where  a'  the  bits  of  vinegar 
cruets  are  put  awa'  into  an  awmry,  as  they  tell  me,  and 
ilk  ane  with  the  bit  dribbles  of  syndings  in  it,  and  a  paper 
about  the  neck  o%  to  show  winch  of  the  customers  is 
aught  it — ^there  they  stand  like  doctor's  drogs — and  no 
an  honest  Scottish  mutchkin  will  ane  o'  their  viols  baud, 
granting  it  were  at  the  fouest." 

''  Perhaps,"  said  Tyrrel,  willing  to  indulge  the  spleen 
and  prejudice  of  his  old  acquaintance,  ''  perhaps  the 
wine  is  not  so  good  as  to  make  fiill  measure  desira- 
ble." 

*^  Ye  may  say  that,  lad — and  yet  them  that  sell  it  might 
afford  a  gude  pennyworth,  for  they  bae  it  for  the  making 
— maist  feck  of  it  ne'er  saw  France  or  Portugal.  But  as 
I  was  saying — ^this  is  no  ane  of  their  new-fangled  places, 
where  wine  is  put  by  for  them  that  canna  drink  it — ^when 
the  cork's  drawn  the  bottle  maun  be  drank  out— -and  what 
for  no  ? — unless  it  be  corkit." 

"  I  agree  entirely,  Meg,"  said  her  guest ;  "  but  my 
ride  to-day  has  somewhat  heated  me — and  I  think  tlie  dish 
of  tea  you  promise  me,  will  do  me  more  good  than  to 
finish  my  bottle." 

"  Na,  then,  the  best  I  can  do  for  you  is  to  put  it  by,  to 
be  sduce  for  the  wild-duck  the  morn  ;  for  I  think  ye  said 
ye  were  to  bide  here  for  a  day  or  twa." 

"  It  is  my  very  purpose,  Meg,  unquestionably,"  replied 
Tyrrel. 

"  Sae  be  it  then,"  said  Mrs.  Dods,  "  and  then  the 
liquor's  no  lost — it  has  been  seldom  sic  claret  as  that  has 
simmered  in  a  sauce-pan,  let  me  tell  you  that,  neighbour ; 
— ^and  I  mind  the  day,  when,  headach  or  nae  headach, 
ye  wad  hae  been  at  the  hinder-end  of  that  bottle,  and 
maybe  anither,  if  ye  could  have  gotten  it  wiled  out  of  me. 
But  then  ye  had  your  cousin  to  help  you — Ah  !  he  was 
a  bUthe  bairn  that  Valentine  Bulmier  ! — Ye  were  a  canty 
callant  too,  Maister  Francie,  and  muckle  ado  I  had  to 
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keep  ye  baith  in  order  when  ye  were  on  the  ramble. 
But  ye  were  a  thought  doucer  than  Valentine — But  O  ! 
be  was  a  bonnie  laddie  ! — ^wi'  een  like  diamonds,  cheeks 
like  roses,  a  head  like  a  heather-tap — he  was  the  first  I 
ever  saw  wear  a  crap  as  they  ca'  it,  but  a'  body  cheats  the 
barber  now — and  he  had  a  laugh  that  wad  hae  raised  the 
dead  ! — What  wi'  fiyting  on  him,  and  what  wi'  laughing 
at  him,  there  was  nae  minding  ony  other  body  when  that 
Valentine  was  in  the  bouse. — And  how  is  your  cousin 
Valentine  Buhner,  Maister  Francie  ?" 

Tyrrel  looked  down,  and  only  answered  with  a  sigh. 

^^  Ay — and  is  it  even  sae  .^'  said  Meg  ;  ^'  and  has  the 
puir  bairn  been  sae  soon  removed  frae  this  fashions  warld  ? 
— Ay — ay — we  maun  a'  gang  ae  gate— crackit  quart- 
stoups  and  geisenM  barrels — leaky  quaighs  are  we  a',  and 
canna  keep  in  the  liquor  of  life — Ohon,  sirs  ! — Was  the 
puir  lad  Bulmer  frae  Bu'mer  bay  where  they  land  the 
Hollands,  think  ye,  Maister  Francie  ? — ^They  whiles  rin 
in  a  pickle  tea  there  too — I  hope  that  is  good  that  I  have 
made  you,  Maister  Francie  ?" 

"  Excellent,  my  good  dame,*'  said  Tyrrel ;  but  it  was 
in  a  tone  of  voice  which  intimated  that  she  had  pressed 
upon  a  subject  that  awakened  some  unpleasant  reflec- 
tions. 

"  And  when  did  this  puir  lad  die  ?"  continued  Meg, 
who  was  not  without  her  share  of  Eve's  qualities, ''and 
wished  to  know  something  concerning  what  seemed  to  af- 
fect her  guest  so  particularly ;  but  he  disappointed  her 
purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  awakened  another  train  ot 
sentiment  in  her  mind,  by  turning  again  to  the  window, 
and  looking  upon  the  distant  buildings  of  St.  Ronan's 
Well.  As  if  he  had  observed  for  the  first  time  these  new 
objects,  he  said  toMrs.DodsinanbdiiFerent  tone,  '*  You 
have  got  some  gay  new  neighbours  yonder,  mistress." 

"  Neighbours !"  said  Meg,  her  wrath  beginning  to 
arise,  as  it  always  did  upon  any  allusion  to  this  sore  sub- 
ject— "  Ye  may  ca'  them  neighbours,  if  ye  like — ^but  the 
deil  flee  awa'  wi'  the  neighbourhood  for  Meg  Dods  !** 
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"  I  suppose,"  said  Tyrrel,  as  if  he  did  not  obsenre  her 
displeasure,  '*  that  yonder  is  the  Fox  Hotel  they  told  me 
of?" 

«  The  Fox  !"  said  Meg ;  "  I  am  sure  it  is  the  fox  that 
has  carried  off  a'  my  geese. — I  might  shut  up  house,  Mais- 
ter  Francie,  if  it  was  the  thing  I  lived  by — me,  that  has 
seen  a'  our  gentle-folk  bairns,  and  gien  them  snaps  and 
sugar-biscuit  maist  of  diem  wi'  my  ain  hand.  They  wad 
hae  seen  my  father's  roof-tree  fa'  down  and  smoor  me 
before  they  wad  hae  gien  a  boddle  a-piece  to  have  prop- 
ped it  up — but  they  could  a'  link  out  their  fifty. pounds 
ower  head  to  bigg  a  bottle  at  the  well  yonder.  And  muc- 
kle  they  hae  made  o't — the  bankrupt  body,  Sandie  Law- 
son,  hasna  paid  them  a  bawbee  of  four  terms'  rent." 

<<  Surely,  mistress,  I  think  if  the  well  became  so  famous 
for  its  cures,  the  least  the  gentlemen  could  have  done  was 
to  make  you  the  Priestess." 

*'  Me  priestess  !  I  am  nae  Quaker,  I  wot,  Maister 
Francie  ;  and  I  never  heard  of  ale-wife  that  turned 
preacher,  except  Luckie  Buchau  in  the  west.^  And  if  I 
were  to  preach,  (think  I  have  mair  the  spirit  of  a  Scottish- 
woman,  than  to  preach  in  the  very  room  they  hae  been 
dancing  in  ilka  night  in  the  week,  Saturday  itsell  not  ex- 
cepted, and  that  till  twall  o'clock  at  night.  Na,«iia,  Mais- 
ter Francie ;  I  leave  the  like  o'  that  to  Mr.  Simon  Chat- 
terly,  as  they  ca'  the  bit  prelatical  sprig  of  divinity  from 
the  town  yonder,  that  plays  at  cards  and  dances  six  days 
in  the  week,  and  on  the  Seventh  reads  the  Common 
Prayer-book  in  the  ball-room,  with  Tam  Simson,  die 
drunken  barber,  for  his  clerk." 

"  I  think  I  have  heard  of  Mr.  Chatterly,"  said  Tyrrel. 

"  Yell  be  thinking  o'  the  sermon  he  has  printed,"  said 
the  angry  dame,  **  where  he  compares  their  nasty  puddle 
of  a  well  yonder  to  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  like  a  foul- 
mouthed,  fleeching,  feather-headed  fule  as  he  is  !  He* 
should  hae  4cend  that  the  place  got  a'  its  fame  in  the 
times  of  black  Popery ;  and  though  they  pat  it  in  Saint 
Ronan's  name,  I'll  never  believe  for  one  that  the  honest 
man  had  ony  hand  in  it ;  for  I  hae  been  tell'd  by  ane  that 
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su)d  hepi  that  he  was  ^ae  Roman,  but  onlv  a  CiMidEe,  or 
Culdea,  or  such  like. — But  will  ye  not  take  anitber  dish 
of  tea,  Maister  Francie  ?  and  a  wee  bit  of  the  diet-loaf, 
raised  wi'  my  ain  fresh  butter,  Maister  Fraade?  and  no 
wi'  greasy  kitcben-fee,  like  the  seed-cake  down  at  the 
confectioner's  yonder,  that  has  as  mony  dead  fleas  as  cai^ 
vey  ifl  it  ?  Set  him  up  for  a  confectioner  ! — Wi'  a  penny- 
worth of  rye-meal,  and  anitber  of  tryacle,  and  twa  or 
three  carvey-seeds,  I  will  make  better  confections  than 
ever  cain  out  of  his  oven. 

''  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  Mrs.  Dods,"  said  the  guest ; 
^'  and  I  only  wish  to  know  how  these  new  comers  were 
able  to  establish  themselves  against  a  house  of  such  good 
reputation  and  old  standing  as  yours  ?--r*It  was  the  virtues 
of  the  mineral,  I  dare  say  ;  but  how  came  the  waters  to 
recover  a  ch^uracter  all  at  once,  mistress  ?" 

'^  1  dinna  ken,  sir — ^they  used  to  be  thought  good  for 
nsjtething,  but  here  and  there  for  a  puir  body's  bairn,  that 
bad  got^eifk  the  cruells,'^  and  could  not  afford  a  pennyworth 
of  salts.  But  my  Leddy  Penelope  Penfeather  ba4  fst'an 
ill,  it's  like,  as  nae  other  body  ey^r  feU  il),  and  sae  she  was 
to  be  cured  some  gate  naebody  was  ever  cured,  which 
was  naething  mair  than  was  reasonable — mi  my  ieddy, 
ye  ken,  has  wit  at  wull,  and  has  a'  the  wise  folk  out  from 
Edinburgh  at  her  house  at  Windywa's  yonder,  which  it  is 
her  leddyship'swull  and  pleasure  to  call  Air^castle — and 
they  have  a'  their  different  turns,  and  some  can  clink 
verses,  wi'  their  tale,  as  weel  as  Rob  Burns  or  Allan 
Rams^y-T-and  some  rin  up  hill  and  down  dale,  knapping 
the  chucky  stanes  to  pieces  wi'  hammers,  like  sae  mony 
roadrHiakers  run  daft— they  say  it  is  to  see  how  the  warld 
was  made  ! — and  some  that  play  on  all  manner  of  ten- 
stringed  instruments — and  a  whe^n  sketching  souls,  that 
ye  may  see  perched  like  craws  on  every  craig  in  the 
^  cquntry,  e'en  working  at  your  ain  trade,  Maister  Francie  ; 
forby  jpaen  that  had  been  in  foreign  parts*  or  said  thcj 
had  been  there,  whilk  is  a'  ane,  ye  l|en  ;  and  maybe 
twa  or  three  draggle-tailed  misses,  that  wear  my  Leddy 
Penelope's  follies  when  she  has  dune  wi'  them,  as  her 
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quesBs  of  muds  wear  her  seeond-haod  cWths.  So,  after 
her  leddysbip'a  happy  recovery,  as  they  ca'd  it,  down 
cam  the  haill  tribe  of  wild-geese,  and  settled  by  the  WeU, 
to  diDe  thereout  on  the  bare  grund,  Uke  a  wheen  tinklers ; 
and  they  had  sangs,  and  tunes,  and  healths,  nae  doubt, 
in  praise  of  the  fountain,  as  they  ca'd  the  Well,  and  ol 
Leddy  Penelope  Penfeather ;  and,  lastly,  they  behoved 
a'  to  take  a  solemn  bumper  of  the  spring,  which,  as  I'm 
tauld,  made  unco  havoc  amang  them  or  they  wan  liame ; 
and  this  they  called  Picknick,  and  a  plague  to  them !  And 
sae  the  jig  was  begun  after  her  leddyship's  pipe,  and  mony 
a  mad  measure  has  been  danced  sin'  syne ;  for  down 
cam  masons  and  murgeon-makers,  and  preachers  and 
player-folk,  and  episcopalians  and  metbodists,  and  ibols 
and  fiddlers,  and  papists  and  pie-bakers,  and  doctors  and 
drugsters ;  by  the  shop-folk,  that  sell  trash  and  trtimp- 
ery  at  three  prices — and  so  up  got  the  bonnie  new  Well, 
and  down  fell  the  honest  auld  town  of  St.  Ronan's  where 
blithe  decent  folk  had  been  heartsome  eneugh  for  mony 
a  day  before  ony  o'them  were  bom,  or  ony  sic  vapourii^ 
fancies  kittled  in  their  cracked  brains." 

"  What  said  your  landlord,  the  Laird  of  St.  Ronan's, 
to  all  this  ?"  said  Tyrrel. 

'^  Is't  my  landlord  ye  are  asking  after,  Maister  Fran-* 
cie  ? — ^The  Laird  of  St.  Ronan's  is  nae  landlord  of  mine, 
and  I  think  ye  might  hae  minded  that<-— Na,  na^  thanks 
be  to  Praise !  Meg  Dods  is  baith  landlord  and  hndhddy. 
Ill  eneugh  to  keep  the  doors  open  as  h  is,  let  be  fadng 
Whitsunday  and  Martinmas — an  auld  leather  pock  there 
IS,  Maister  Francie,  in  ane  of  worthy  Mabter  Bindioose, 
the  sheriff-clerk's  pigeon-h<^,  in  his  dowcot  of  a  closet 
in  the  burgh ;  and  therein  is  baith  charter  and  sasme, 
and  special  service  to  boot ;  and  that  will  be  chaptei*  and 
verse,  speer  when  ye  list." 

'<  I  had  quite  forgotten,"  said  Tyrrel,  <<  that  the  inn 
was  your  own ;  though  I  remember  you  were  a  conaidei^ 
able  landed  proprietor*" 
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"  Maybe  I  am,*'  replied  Meg,  "  maybe  I  am  not ;  and 
if  I  be,  what  for  no  ? — But  as  to  what  the  laird,  whose 
grandfather  was  ray  father's  landlord,  said  to  the  new 
doings  yonder — he  just  jumped  at  the  ready  penny,  like 
a  cock  at  a  grosert,  and  feu'd  the  bonnie  holm  beside  the 
Well,  that  they  ca'd  the  Saint-Well-holm,  that  was  like 
the  best  land  in  his  aught,  to  be  carved  and  biggit,  and 
howked  up,  just  at  the  pleasure  of  Jock  Ashler  the  stane- 
mason,  that  ca's  himsell  an  arkiteck-^there's  nae  living  for 
new  words  in  this  new  warld  neither,  and  that  is  another 
vex  to  auld  folks  such  as  me. — ^It's  a  shame  o'  the  young 
Laird,  to  let  his  auld  patrimony  gang  the  gate  it's  like  to 
gang,  and  ray  heart  is  sair  to  see't  though  it  has  but  little 
cause  to  care  what  comes  of  him  or  his." 

"  Is  it  the  same  Mr.  Mowbray,"  said  Mr.  Tjrrrel, "  who 
still  holds  the  estate? — the  old  gentleman,  you  know, 
whom  I  had  some  dispute  with " 

"  About  hunting  muir-fowl  upon  the  Spring-well-head 
muirs,"  said  Meg.  ^*  Ah,  lad !  honest  Mr.  Bindloose 
brought  you  neatly  off  there — Na,  it's  no  that  honest  man, 
but  his  son  John  Mowbray — thetother  has  slept  down-by 
in  Saint  Ronan's  Kirk  for  these  six  or  seven  years." 

"  Did  he  leave,"  asked  Tyrrel,  with  something  of  a 
faltering  voice,  "•  no  other  child  than  the  present  laird  ?" 

"  No  other  son,"  said  Meg  ;  "  and  there's  e'en  eneugh, 
unless  he  could  have  left  a  better  ane." 

"  He  died  then,"  said  Tyrrel,  "  excepting  diis  son, 
without  children  ?" 

"  By  your  leave  no,"  said  Meg ;  "  there  is  the  lassie 
Miss4£^lara,  that  keeps  house  for  the  laird, — if  it  can  be 
ca'd  keeping  house,  for  he  is  almost  aye  down  at  the  Well 
yonder — so  a  sma'  kitchen  serves  them  at  the  Shaws." 

'*  Miss  Clara  wiU  have  but  a  dull  time  of  it  there  dur- 
ing her  brother's  absence  .^'  said  the  stranger. 

"  Out  no ! — he  has  her  aften  jinketting  about,  and  back 
and  forward,  wi'  a'  the  fine  flichtering  fools  that  come 
yonder ;  and  clapping  palms  wi'  them,  and  linking  at  their 
dances  and  daffings.  I  wuss  nae  ill  come  o't,  but  it's  a 
shame  her  father's  daughter  should  keep  company  wi'  a* 
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fhat  scauffand  raff  of  physic-students,  and  writers' pren* 
tices,  and  bagmen,  and  sic-like  trash  as  are  down  at  the 
Well  yonder." 

**  You  are  severe,  Mrs.  Dods,"  replied  the  guest.  "  No 
doubt  Miss  Clara's  conduct  deserves  all  sort  of  freedom." 

^'  I  am  saying  naething  against  her  conduct,"  said  the 
dame  ;  *<  and  there's  nae  ground  to  say  ony  thing  that  I 
ken  of — But  I  wad  hae  like  draw  to  like,  Maister  Fran- 
cie.  I  never  quarrelled  the  ball  that  the  gentry  used  to 
hae  at  my  bit  house  a  gude  wheen  years  bygane — when 
Chey  came,  the  auld  folk  in  their  coaches,  wi'  lang-tailed 
black  horses,  and  a  wheen  gallaird  gallants  on  their  hunt* 
ing  horses,  and  mony  a  decent  leddy  behind  her  ain  good- 
man,  and  mony  a  bonny  smirking  lassie  on  her  pownie, 
and  wha  sae  happy  as  they, — And  what  for  no?  And 
then  there  was  the  farmers'  ball,  wi'  the  tight  lads  of  yeo- 
men with  the  bran  new  blues  and  the  buckskins — These 
were  decent  meetings — but  then  they  were  a'  ae  man's 
bairns  that  were  at  diem,  ilk  ane  kend  ilk  other — they 
danced  farmers  wi'  farmers'  daughters,  at  the  tane,  and 
gentles  wi'  gentle  blood,  at  the  todier,  unless  maybe  when 
some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Killnakelty  club  would  gie 
me  a  round  of  the  floor  mysell,  in  the  way  of  daffing  and 
fun,  and  me  no  able  to  flyte  on  them  for  laughing — I  am 
sure  I  never  grudged  these  innocent  pleasures,  although 
it  has  cost  me  maybe  a  week's  redding  up,  befcore  I  got  the 
better  of  the  confusion." 

**  But,  dame,"  said  Tyrrel,  "  this  ceremonial  would  be 
a  little  hard  upon  strangers  like  myself,  for  how  were  we 
to  find  partners  in  these  family  parties  of  yours  ?"       « 

<'  Never  you  fash  your  thumb  about  that,  Maister  Fran- 
cie,"  returned  the  landlady,  with  a  knowing  wink.— 
**  Every  Jack  wiH  find  a  Jill,  gang  the  world  as  it  may — 
and,  at  the  warst  o't,  better  hae  some  fashery  in  finding  a 
partner  ibr  the  ni^ht,  than  get  yoked  with  ane  that  you 
may  not  Se  abl-  to  shake  off  the  mom." 

"  And  doer  that  sometimes  happen  ?"  asked  the  stran- 
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"  Happen  ! — and  is't  amang  the  Well  folk  that  jre 
mean  ?"  exclaimed  the  hostess.  *'  Was  it  not  the  last 
season,  as  they  ca't,  no  farther  gane,  that  young  Sir  Bingo 
Binks,  the  English  lad  wi'  the  red  coat,  that  keeps  a  mail- 
coach,  and  drives  it  himsell,  gat  cleekit  with  Miss  Rachel 
Bonnyrigg,  the  auld  leddy  Loupengurth's  lang-Jegged 
daughter — and  they  danced  sae  lang  thegither,  that  there 
was  mair  said  than  suld  hae  been  said  about  it — and  tiie 
lad  would  fain  hae  louped  back,  but  the  auld  leddy  held 
him  to  his  tackle,  and  the  Commissary  Court  and  some* 
body  else  made  her  Leddy  Binks  in  spite  of  Sir  Bingo's 
heart — and  he  has  never  daured  take  her  to  his  friends  in 
England,  but  they  have  just  wintered  and  summered  it 
at  the  Well  ever  since — and  that  is  what  the  Well  is  good 
for  !'* 

^'  And  does  Clara, — I  mean  does  Miss  Mowbray,  keep 
company  with  such  women  as  these  ?"  said  Tyrrel,  with 
a  tone  of  interest  which  he  checked  as  he  proceeded  with 
the  question. 

"  What  can  she  do,  puir  thing  ?"  said  the  dame.  "  She 
maun  keep  the  company  that  her  brother  keeps,  for  she  is 
clearly  dependent.-*— But,  speaking  of  that,  I  ken  what  I 
have  to  do,  and  that  is  no  little,  before  it  darkens.  I  have 
sat  clavering  with  you  ower  lang,  Maister  Francie." 

And  away  she  marched  with  a  resolved  step,  and  soon 
the  clear  octaves  of  her  voice  were  heard  in  shrill  admo- 
nition to  her  hand-maidens. 

Tyrrel  paused  a  moment  in  deep  thought,  then  took  his 
hat,  paid  a  visit  to  the  stable,  where  his  horse  saluted  him 
wkh  feathering  ears,  and  that  low  amicable  neigh,  with 
which  that  animal  acknowledges  the  approach  of  a  loving 
and  beloved  friend.  Having  seen  that  the  faithful  creature 
was  in  every  respect  attended  to,  Tyrrel  availed  himself 
of  the  continued  and  lingering  twilight,  to  visit  the  old 
Castle,  which  upon  former  occasions  bad  been  bis  favour- 
ite evening  walk.  He  remained  while  the  light  permitted, 
admiring  the  prospect  we  attempted  to  describe  in  the  first 
chapter,  and  comparing,  as  in  his  former  reverie,  the 
faded  hues  of  the  glimmering  landscape  to  those  of  hu- 
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man  life,  when  edrly  yotfth  and  hope  b«rtte  CfeilSlDcl  to  giM 
them. 

A  brisk  walk  to  the  inn,  and  a  light  stipper^oft  n  Webb 
rabbit  and  the  danie's  home-birewed,  trer<*.  stittrahmts  of 
livelier,  at  least  more  resigned  thoughts — and  the  Blia» 
bed-roona,  to  the  honours  of  which  he  had  been  promoted^ 
received  Mm  a  contented,  if  not  a  ebeerfal  tenant. 


CHAPTER  in. 

ADHfiflSTRATION. 

t1kei<e  nrast  be  gbymantim  In  alF  aotMif— 
Bee«  bare  Uieir  QMetn^  and  staf -herds  hftve  their  leitor  t 
Rome  had  her  Coiisiils>  Athens  had  her  Archoni, 
And  we,  sir,  have  our  Managing^  Committee. 

ThtAOnmof  QL  Raiuif$. 

Francis  Ttrrel  was,  in  the  coarse  of  the  next  day, 
formally  settled  in  his  old  qoarters^,  where  he  announced 
his  purpose  of  fertnainlng  hf  several  days.  The  old- 
established  carrier  of  the  place  brought  his  fishing-rod, 
and  traveBing-trmik,  with  a  lettef  to  Meg,  dated  a  week 
previously,  desiring  hefr  to  prepare  to  receive  an  old  ac- 
quaintance. This  annunciation,  though  something  of  the 
latest  Meg  received  with  great  coniplacency,  observing, 
it  was  a  civil  attention  in  Maister  Tirl ;  and  that  John 
Hislop,  though  he  wasna  just  sae  fast,  was  far  surer  than 
ony  post  of  them  a',  or  express  either.  She  aho  ob- 
served with  satisfaction,  that  there  w^s  lio  gen-case  along 
with  her  guest*s  baggage  ;  ^  for  that  wieary  gunning  had 
brought  him  and  her  into  trt)uble-^the  laif ds  had  cried 
out  upon't,  as  if  she  made  hef  house  a  howff  for  common 
fowlers  and  poachers  ;  and  yet  how  could  she  hinder  twa 
daft  hempie  callants  from  taking  a  start  and  an  owerloup  ?^ 
They  had  been  ower  the  neighbour's  ground  they  had 
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leaiFe  on,  up  to  the  march,  and  they  werena  just  to  ken 
meiths  when  the  moor-fowl  got  up. 

In  a  day  or  two,  her  guest  feU  into  such  quiet  and  sol- 
itary habits/that  Meg,  herself  the  most  restless  and  bust- 
Kng  of  human  creatures,  hegan  to  be  vexed,  for  want  of 
the  trouble  which  she  expected  to  have  had  with  him, 
experiencing,  perhaps,  the  same  sort  of  feeling  from  his 
extreme  and  passive  indifference  on  all  points,  that  a  good 
horseman  has  for  the  over-patient  steed,  which  he  can 
scarce  feel  under  him.  His  walks  were  devoted  to  the 
most  solitary  recesses  among  the  neighbouring  woods  and 
hills — his  fishing-rod  was  often  left  behind  him,  or  carri- 
ed merely  as  an  apology  for  sauntering  slowly  by  the  banks 
of  some  little  brooklet — and  his  success  so  indifferent,  that 
Meg  said  the  piper  of  PeeblesVould  have  caught  a  creel- 
ful  before  Maister  Francie  made  out  the  half-dozen  ;  so 
that  he  was  obliged,  for  peace's  sake,  to  vindicate  his 
character  by  killing  a  handsome  salmon. 

Tyrrel's  painting,  as  Meg  called  it,  went  on  equally 
slowly  :  He  often,  indeed,  showed  her  the  sketches  which 
he  brought  from  his  walks,  and  used  to  finish  at  home  ; 
but  Meg  held  them  very  cheap.  What  signified,  she  said, 
a  wheen  bits  of  paper,  wi'  black  and  white  skarts  upon 
them,  that  he  ca'd  bushes,  and  trees,  and  craigs  ? — Could- 
na  he  paint  them  wi'  green,  and  blue,  and  yellow,  like  the 
other  folk  ?  "  Ye  will  never  mak  your  bread  that  way, 
Maister  Francie.  Ye  suld  munt  up  a  muckle  square  of 
canvas,  like  Dick  Tinto,  and  paint  folks  ainsells,  that  Uiey 
like  nouckle  better  to  see  than  ouy  craig  in  the  haill  water } 
and  J  wadna  muckle  objeck  even  to  some  of  the  wallers 
coming  up  and  sitting  to  ye.  They  waste  their  time  waur, 
I  wis — and,  I  warrant,  ye  mi^t  mak  a  guinea  a-head  of 
them.  Dick  made  twa,  but  he  was  an  auld  used  hand, 
and  folk  maun  creep  before  they  gang." 

In  answer  to  these  remonstrances,  Tyrrel  assured  her, 
that  the  sketches  with  which  he  busied  himself  were  held 
of  such  considerable  value,  that  very  often  an  artist  in  that 
line  received  much  higher  remuneration  for  these,  than 
for  portraits  or  coloured  drawings.     He  added,  that  they 
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ifrere  often  taken  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  p<^ular 
poems,  and  hinted  as  if  he  himself  were  engaged  in  some 
labour  of  that  nature. 

Eagerly  did  Meg  long  to  pour  forth  to  Nelly  Trotter, 
the  fishwoman, — whose  cart  formed  the  only  neutral  chan- 
nel of  communication  between  the  Auld  Tqym  and  the 
Well,  and  who  was  in  favour  with  Meg,  because,  as  Nelly 
passed  her  door  in  her  way  to  the  Well,  she  always  had 
the  first  choice  of  her  fish, — ^the  merits  of  her  lodger  as 
an  artist.  Luckie  Dods  had,- in  truth,  been  so  much  an- 
noyed and  bullied,  as  it  were,  with  the  report  .of  clever 
persons,  accomplished  in  all  sorts  of  excellence,  arriving 
day  after  day  at  the  Hotel,  that  she  was  oveijoyed  in  this 
fortunate  opportunity  to  triumph  over  them  in  their  own 
way  ;  and  it  may  be  believed,  that  the  excellences  of 
her  lodger  lost  nothing  by  being  trumpeted  through  her 
mouth. 

'^  I  maun  hae  the  best  of  the  cart,  Nelly*— if  you  and 
me  can  gree — for  it  is  fof  ane  of  the  best  of  painters. 
Your  fine  folk  down  yonder  would  gie  their  lugs  to  look  at 
what  he  has  been  doing — he  gets  gowd  in  goupins,  for 
three  downright  skarts  and  three  cross  anes — ^And  he  is 
no  an  ungrateful  loon,  like  Dick  Tinto,  that  had  nae  sooner 
my  good  five-and-twenty  shillings  in  his  pocket,  than  he 
gaed  down  to  birl  it  awa'  at  thfSr  bonny  bottle  yonder, 
but  a  decent  quiet  lad,  that  kens  when  he  is  weel  aff,  and 
bides  still  at  the  auld  howff — And  what  for  no  ?— Tell 
them  all  this,  and  hear  what  they  will  say  till't." 

"  Indeed,  mistress,  I  can  tell  ye  that  already,  without 
stirring  my  shanks  for  the  matter,"  answered  Nelly  Trot- 
ter ;  "  they  will  e'en  say  that  ye  are  ae  auld  fule,  and 
me  anither,  that  may  hae  some  judgment  in  cock-bree 
or  in  scate-rumples,  but  maunna  fash  our  beards  about 
onything  else." 

<*  Wad  they  say  sae,  the  frontless  villains !  and  me  been 
a  housekeeper  this  thirty  year  !"  exclaimed  Meg  :  "  I 
wadna  hae  them  say  it  to  my  face !  But  I  am  no  speaking 
without  warrant — for  what  an  I  had  spoken  to  the  minister 
lass,  and  shown  him  ane  of  the  loose  skarts  of  paper  thai 
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Maister  Tiri  leaves  fleeing  about  his  room  ? — and  what 
an  he  had  said  he  had  kend  Lord  Bidmore  ^e  five 
guineas  for  the  waur  on't  ?  and  a'  the  warld  kens  he  was 
iang  tutor  in  the  Bidnnore  family." 

"  Troth,"  answered  her  gossip,  «  I  doubt  if  I  was  to 
tell  a* this  thejr  would  hardly  believe  me,  mistress  ;  for 
there  are  sae  mony  judges  amang  them,  and  they  think 
sae  muckle  o'  themselLs,  and  sae  little  of  other  folk,  that 
unless  ye  were  to  send  down  the  bit  picture,  I  am  no  think- 
ing they  will  believe  a  word  that  I  can  tell  them." 

"  No  believe  what  an  honest  woman  says — ^let  abee  to 
sny  twa  o'  them  9"  exclaimed  Meg  ;  "  O  the  unbelieving 
generation  ! — Weel,  Nelly,  since  my  back  is  up,  ye  sail 
tak  down  the  picture,  or  sketching,  or  whatever  it  is, 
(though  I  thought  sketchers^^^were  aye  made  of  aim,)  and 
shame  wi'  it  the  conceited  crew  that  they  are. — But  see 
and  bring't  back  wi'  ye  again,  Nelly,  for  it's  a  thing  of 
value  ;  and  trustna  it  out  o'  your  hand,  that  I  charge  you, 
for  I  lippen  no  muckle  to  their  honesty. — And,  Nelly,  ye 
may  tell  them  he  has  an  illustrated  poem — Ulustrated — 
mind  the  word,  Nelly,  that  is  to  be  stuck  as  fou  o'  the  like 
o'  that  as  ever  turkey  was  larded  wi'  dabs.o'  bacon." 

Thus  furnished  with  her  credentials,  and  acting  the 
par]  of  a  herald  betwixt  two  hostile  countries,  honest 
Nelly  switched  her  littl^sh-cart  downwards  to  St.  Ro- 
nan's  Well. 

In  watering-places,  as  in  other  congregated  assemblies 
of  the  human  species,  various  kinds  of  government  have 
been  dictated,  by  chance,  caprice,  or  convenience  ;  but. 
in  almost  all  of  them,  some  sprt  of  direction  has  been 
adopted,  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  anarchy.  Some- 
times the  sole  power  has  been  vested  in  a  Master  of  Cere* 
monies  ;  but  this,  like  other  despotisms,  has  been  of  late^ 
unfashionable,  and  the  powers  of  this  great  officer  have 
been  much  limited  even  at  Bath,  where  Nash  once  ruled 
with  undisputed  supremacy.  Committees  of  managemen 
chosen  from  among  the  most  steady  guests,  have  been  in 
general  resorted  to,  as  a  more  liberal  mode  of  sway,  and 
to  such  was  confided  the  administration  of  the  infant  re- 
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public  of  St.  Ronan's  Well.  This  little  senate,  it  must  be 
observed,  had  the  more  difficult  task  in  discharging  their 
high  duties,  that,  like  those  of  other  republics,  their  sub- 
jects were  divided  into  two  jarring  and  contending  factions, 
who  every  day  eat,  drank,  danced,  and  made  merry  to- 
gether, hating  each  other  the  while  with  all  the  animosity 
of  political  party,  endeavouring,  by  every  art,  to  secure 
the  adherence  of  each  guest  who  arrived,  and  ridiculing 
the  absurdities  and  follies  of  each  other,  with  all  the  wit 
and  bitterness  of  which  they  were  masters. 

At  the  head  of  one  of  these  parties,  was  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather,  to  whom  the 
establishment  owed  .its  fame,  nay,  its  existence  ;  and 
whose  influence  could  only  have  been  balanced  by  that 
of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's, 
or,  as  he  was  called  usually  by  the  company  who  afl!ect- 
ed  what  Meg  called  knapping  English,  The  Squire,  who 
was  leader  of  the  opposite  faction. 

The  rank  and  fortune  of  the  lady,  her  pretensions  to 
beauty  as  well  as  talent,  (though  the  former  was  some- 
thing faded,)  and  the  consequence  which  she  arrogated 
to  herself  as  a  woman  of  fashion,  drew  pound  her  paint- 
ers, and  poets,  and  philosophers,  and  men  of  science,  and 
lecturers,  and  foreign  adventurers,  et  hoc  genus  omne. 

On  the  contrary  the  Squire's  influence,  as  a  man  ol 
family  and  property  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
who  actually  kept  greyhounds  and  pointers,  and  at  least 
talked  of  hunters  and  of  racers,  ascertained  him  the  sup- 
port of  the  whole  class  of  bucks,  half  and  whole  bred, 
from  the  three  next  counties  ;  and  if  more  inducements 
were  wanting,  he  could  grant  his  favourites  the  privilege 
of  shooting  over  his  moors,  which  is  enough  to  turn  the 
head  of  a  young  Scottishman  at  any  time.  Mr.  IVfowbray 
was  of  late  especially  supported  in  his  pre-eminence,  by 
a  close  alliance  with  Sir  Bingo  Binks,  a  sapient  English 
Baronet,  who,  ashamed,  as  many  thought,  to  return  to 
his  own  country,  had  set  him  down  at  the  Well  of  S» 
Ronan's,  to  enjoy  the  blessing  which  the  Caledonian  Hy- 
men had  so  kindly  forced  on  him,  in  the  person  of  Miss 
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Rachel  Bonoyrigg.  As  this  gentfeman  actually  drove  a 
regular-built  mail-coacli,  not  in  any  respect  differing  from 
tBat  of  his  Majesty,  only  that  it  was  more  frequently  over- 
turned, his  influence  with  a  certain  set  was  irresistible 
and  the  Squire  of  St.  Ronan's,  having  thebetter  sense  of 
the  two,  contrived  to  reap  the  full  beneGt  of  the  conse- 
quence attached  to  his  friendship. 

These  two  contending  parties  were  so  equally  balanc- 
ed, that  the  predominance  of  the  influence  of  either  was 
often  determined  by  the  course  of  the  sun.  Thus  in  the 
morning  and  forenoon,  when  Lady  Penelope  led  forth 
her  herd  to  lawn  and  shady  bower,  whether  to  visit  some 
ruined  monument  of  ancient  times,  or  eat  their  pic-nic 
luncheon,  to  spoil  good  paper  witn  bad  drawings,  and 
good  verses  with  repetition — ^in  a  word, 

To  mve,  recite,  and  madden  roond  the  land, 

her  ladyship's  empire  over  the  loungers  seemed  uncon- 
trolled and  absolute,  and  all  things  were  engaged  in  the 
tourbillon^  of  which  she  formed  the  pivot  and  centre. 
Even  the  hunters,  and  shooters,  and  hard  drinkers,  were 
sometimes  fain  reluctantly  to  follow  in  her  train,  sulking, 
and  quizzing,  and  flouting  at  her  solemn  festivals,  besides 
encouraging  the  younger  nymphs  to  giggle  when  they 
should  have  looked  sentimental.  But  after  dinner  the 
scene  was  changed,  and  her  ladyship's  sweetest  smiles, 
and  softest  invitations,  were  often  insufficient  to  draw  the 
neutral  part  of  the  company  to  the  tea-room  ;  so  that  her 
society  was  reduced  to  those  whose  constitution  or  finan- 
ces rendered  early  retirement  from  the  dining-parloiir  a 
matter  of  convenience,  together  with  the  more  devoted 
and  zealous  of  her  own  immediate  dependents  and  ad- 
herents. Even  the  faith  of  the  latter  was  apt  to  be  de- 
bauched. Her  ladyship's  poet-laureate,  in  whose  behalf 
she  was  teazing  each  new-comer  for  subscriptions,  got 
sufficiently  independent  to  sing  in  her  ladyship's  presence} 
at  supper,  a  song  of  rather  equivocal  meaning  ;  and  her 
chief  painter,  who  was  employed  upon  an  illustrated  copy 
of  the  Loves  of  the  Plants,  was,  at  another  time,  seduced 
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into  such  a  state  ol  pot-yaIour»  that,  upon  her  ladyship's 
administering  her  usual  dose  of  criticism  upon  his  works^ 
he  not  only  bluntly  disputed  her  judgment,  but  talked 
something  of  his  right  to  be  treated  like  a  gentleman. 

These  feuds  were  taken  up  by  the  Managing  Commit- 
tee, who  interceded  for  the  penitent  offenders  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  obtained  their  re-establishment  in  La- 
dy Penelope's  good  graces,  upon  moderate  terms.  Many 
other  acts  of  moderating  authority  they  performed,  much 
to  the  assuaging  of  faction,  and  the  quiet  of  the  Wellers  ; 
and  so  essential  was  their  government  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  place,  that,  without  them,  St.  Ronan's  spring  would 
probably  have  been  speedily  deserted.  We  must,  there- 
fore, give  a  brief  sketch  of  that  potential  Committee,  which 
both  factions,  actmg  as  if  on  a  self-denying  ordinance, 
had  combined  to  invest  with  the  reigns  of  government. 

Each  of  its  members  appeared  to  be  selected,  as  For- 
tunio,  in  the  fairy-tale,  chose  his  followers,  for  his  peculiar 
gifts.  First  on  the  list  stood  the  Man  or  Medicine,  Dr. 
Quentin  Quackleben,  who  claimed  right  to  regulate  med- 
ical matters  at  the  spring,  upon  the  principle  which,  of 
old,  assigned  the  property  of  a  newly-discovered  country 
to  the  bucanier  who  committed  the  earliest  piracy  on  its 
shores.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  Doctor's  merit,  as 
having  been  first  to  proclaim  and  vindicate  the  merits  of 
these  healing  fountains,  had  occasioned  his  being  univer- 
sally installed  First  Physician  and  Man  of  Science,  which 
last  qualification  he  could  apply  to  all  purposes,  from  the 
boiling  of  an  egg  to  the  giving  a  lecture.  He  was,  indeed, 
qualified,  like  many  of  his  profession,  to  spread  both  the 
bane  and  antidote  before  a  dyspeptic  patient,  being  as 
knowing  a  gastronome  as  Dr.  Redgill  himself,  or  any  other 
worthy  physician  who  has  written  for  the  benefit  of  the 
cuifiine,  from  Dr.  Moncrieff  of  Tippermalloch,  to  the  late 
Dr.  Hunter  of  York,  and  the  present  Dr.  Kitchiner  of 
Loudon.  But  pluralities  are  always  invidious,  and  there- 
fore the  Doctor  prudently  relinquished  the  office  of  caterer 
and  head-carver  to  the  Man  of  Taste,  who  occupied  regu- 
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larljr,  and  ej*  offid^y  the  bead  of  the  table,  reseinng  to 
himself  the  occasional  privflege  of  criticising,  and  a  piin- 
rJpal  share  in  consuming,  the  good  things  which  the  com- 
mon entertainment  afforded.  We  have  only  to  sum  up 
this  brief  account  of  the  learned  Doctor,  by  informing  the 
reader,  that  he  vvas  a  tall,  lean,  beetle-browed  man,  with 
an  ill-made  black  scratch-wig,  that  stared  otrt  on  either 
side  from  his  lantern  jaws.  He  resided  nine  months  out 
of  the  twelve  at  St,  Konan's,  and  was  supposed  to  make 
an  indifferent  good  thing  of  it, — especially  as  he  played 
whist  to  admiration. 

First  in  place,  though  perhaps  second  to  the  Doctor  in 
real  authority,  was  Mr.  Winterblossom  ;  a  civil  sort  o4 
person,  who  was  nicely  precise  in  his  address,  wore  his 
hair  cued,  and  dressed  with  powder,  had  knee-buckles  set 
with  Bristol  stones,  and  a  seal-ring  as  large  as  Sir  John 
Falstaffs.  In  his  heyday  be  bad  a  small  estate,  which  he 
bad  spent  like  a  gentleman,  by  mixing  with  the  gay  world. 
He  was,  in  short,  one  of  those  respectable  links  that  con- 
nect the  coxcombs  of  the  present  day  with  those  of  the 
last  age,  and  could  compare,  in  his  own  experience,  the 
follies  of  both.  In  latter'  days,  he  had  sense  enough  to 
extricate  himself  from  his  course  of  dissipation,  though 
with  impaired  health  and  impoverished  fortune. 

Mr.  Winterblossom  now  lived  upon  a  moderate  annuity, 
and  had  discovered  a  way  of  reconciling  his  economy  with 
much  company  and  made  dishes,  by  acting  as  perpetual 
president  of  the  table-d'hote  at  the  Well.  Here  he  used 
to  amuse  the  society  by  telling  stories  about  Garrick, 
Foote,  Bonnel  Thornton,  and  Lord  Kelly,  and  delivering 
his  opinions  ui  matters  of  taste' and  vertu.  An  excellent 
carver,  he  knew  how  to  help  each  guest  to  what  was  pre- 
cisely his  due  ;  and  never  failed  to  reserve  a  proper  slice 
as  the  reward  of  .his  own  labours.  To  conclude,  he  was 
possessed  of  some  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  at  least  in  paint- 
ing and  music ;  although  it  was  rather  of  the  technical  kind, 
than  that  which  warms  the  heart  and  elevates  the  feelings. 
There  was,  indeed,  about  Winterblossom,  nothing  that  was 
either  warm  or  elevated       He  was  shrewd,  selfish,  and 
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sensual ;  the  last  two  of  which  qualities  he  screened  from 
observation,  under  a  specious  varnish  of  eiiterior  complai- 
sance. Therefore,  in  his  professed  and  apparent  anxiety 
to  do  the  honours  of  the  table,  to  the  most  punctilious  point 
of  good  breeding,  he  never  permitted  the  attendants  upon 
tlie  public  taste  to  supply  tlie  wants  of  others,  until  all  his 
own  private  comforts  had  been  fully  arranged  and  pro- 
vided for. 

Mr.  Winterblossom  was  also  distinguished  for  possess- 
ing a  few  curious  engravings,  and  other  specimens  of  art, 
with  the  exhibition  of  which  he  occasionally  beguiled  a 
wet  marning  at  the  public  room.  They  were  collected 
*'  viis  et  modisy^  said  the  Man  of  Law,  another  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Committee,  with  a  knowing  cock 
of  his  eye  to  his  next  neighbour. 

Of  this  person  little  need  be  said.  He  was  a  large- 
boned,  loud-voiced,  re'drfaced  man,  named  Meikle- 
whara  I  a  country  writer,  or  attorney,  who  managed  the 
matters  of  the  Squire  much  to  the  profit  of  one  or  other, 
— if  not  of  both.  His  nose  projected  from  the  front  of 
his  broad  vulgar  face,  like  the  style  of  an  old  sun-dial, 
twisted  all  of  one  side.  He  was  as  great  a  bully  in  his 
profession,  as  if  it  had  been  military  instead  of  civil ; 
conducted  the  whole  technicalities  concerning  the  cutting 
up  the'Saint's-Well-haugh,  so  much  lamented  by  Dame 
Dods,  into  building-stances^  and  was  on  excellent  terms 
with  Dr.  Quackleben,  who  always  recommended  him  to 
make  the  wills  of  his  patients. 

After  the  Man  of  Law  comes  Captain  MungoMacTurk, 
a  Highland  Lieutenant  on  half-pay,  and  that  of  ancient 
standing  ;  one  who  preferred  toddy  of  the  strongest  to 
wine,  and  in  that  fashion  and  cold  drams  finished  about  a 
bottle  of  whisky  per  diem^  whenever  he  could  come  by  it. 
He  was  called  the  Man  of  Peace,  on  the  same  principle 
which  assigns  to  constables,  Bow-street  runners,  and  such 
like,  who  carry  bludgeons  to  break  fcdk's  beads,  and 
are  perpetually  and  officially  employed  in  scenes  of  riot, 
the  title  of  peace-officers — ^ihat  is,  because  by  his  val- 
our he  compelled  others  to  act  with  discretion.     The 
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Captain  was  the  general  referee  in  all  those  abortive  quar 
rels,  which,  at  a  place  of  this  kind,  are  so  apt  to  occur  at 
night,  and  to  be  quietly  settled  in  the  morning ;  and. occa- 
sionally adopted  a  quarrel  himself,  by  way  of  taking  down 
any  guest  who  was  unusually  pugnacious.  This  occupation 
procured  Captain  M acTurk  a  good  deal  of  respect  at  the 
Well  ;  for  he  was  precisely  that  sort  of  person,  who  is 
ready  to  fight  with  any  one — ^whom  no  One  could  find  an 
apology  for  declining  to  fight  with, — ^in  fighting  with  whom 
considerable  danger  was  incurred,  for  he  was  ever  and 
anon  showing  that  he  could  snuff  a  candle  with  a  pistol 
ball, — and  lastly,  through  fighting  with  whom  no  eclat  or 
credit  could  redound  to  the  antagonist*  He  always  wore 
a  blue  coat  and  red  collar,  had  a  supercilious  taciturnity 
of  manner,  ate  sliced  leeks  with  his  cheese,  and  resembled 
in  complexion  a  Dutch  red-herring. 

Still  remains  to  be  mentioned '  the  Man  of  Religion — 
the  gentle  Mr.  Simon  Chatterly,  who  had  strayed  to  St. 
Ronan's  Well  from  the  banks  of  Cam  or  Isis,  and  who 
piqued  himself,  first  on  his  Greek,  and  secondly,  on  his  po- 
liteness to  the  ladies.  During  all  the  week  dajrs,  as  Dame 
Dods  has  already  hinted,  this  reverend  gentleman  was  the 
partner  at  the  whist-table,  or  in  the  ball-room,  to  what 
maid  or  matron  soever  lacked  a  partner  at  efther ;  and  on 
the  Sundays,  he  read  prayers  in  the  public  room  to  all 
who  chose  to  attend.  He  was  also  a  deviser  of  charades, 
and  an  unriddler  of  riddles ;  he  played  a  little  on  the  flute, 
and  was  Mr.  Winterblossom's  principal  assistant  in  con- 
triving those  ingenious  and  romantic  paths,  by  which,  as  by 
the  zig-zags  which  connect  military  parallels,  you  were  en- 
abled to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  hill  behind  the  hotel, 
which  commands  so  beautiful  a  prospect,  at  exactly  that 
precise  angle  of  ascent,  which  entitles  a  gentleman  to  offer 
his  arm,  and  a  lady  to  accept  it,  with  perfect  propriety. 

There  was  yet  another  member  of  this  Select  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Michael  Meredith,  who  might  be  termed  the  Man 
of  Mirth,  or,  if  you  please,  the  Jack  Pudding  to  the  com- 
pany, whose  business  it  was  to  crack  the  best  joke,  and 
sing  the  best  song, — ^he  could.     Unluckily,  however,  thi«s 
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bnctionary  was  for  the  present  obliged  to  absent  himseli 
from  St.  Ronan's  ;  for,  not  recoUectmg  tliat  he  did  not 
actually  wear  the  privileged  motley  of  his  profession,  he 
had  passed  some  jest  upon  Captain  Ma<;Turk,  which  cut 
so  much  to  the  quick,  that  Mr.  Meredith  was  fain  to  go 
to  goat-whey  quarters,  at  some  ten  miles'  distance,  and 
remain  there  in  a  sort  of  concealment,  until  the  afiair 
should  be  made  up  through  the  mediation  of  his  brethren 
of  the  Committee. 

Such  were  the  honest  gentlemen  who  managed  the  af- 
fairs of  this  rising  settlement,  with  as  much  impartiality  as 
could  be  expected.  They  were  not  indeed  without  their 
own  secret  predilections  ;  for  the  lawyer  and  the  soldier 
privately  inclined  to  the  party  of  the  Squire,  while  the 
parson,  Mr.  Meredith,  and  Mr.  Winterblossom,  were  more 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Lady  Penelope  ;  so  that  Dr. 
Quackleben  alone,  who  probably  recollected  that  the  gen- 
tlemen were  as  liable  to  stomach  complaints^  as  the  ladies 
to  nervous  disorders,  seemed  the  only  person  who  pre- 
served in  word  and  deed  the  most  rigid  neutrality.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  interests  of  the  establishment  being  very 
much  at  the  heart  of  this  honourable  council,  and  each 
feeling  his  own  profit,  pleasure,  or  comfort,  in  some  degree 
involved,  tlAr  suffered  not  their  private  a^ections  to  in- 
terfere witli  tneir  public  duties,  but  acted,  every  one  in  his 
own  sphere,  for  the  public  benefit  of  the  whole  community. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  INVITATION. 

Thnt  punters  write  their  names  at  Co. 

Prior, 

The  clamour  which  attends  the  removal  of  dinner  from 
a  public  room  had  subsided  ;  the  clatter  of  plates,  and 
knives  and  forks — ^the  bustling  tread  of  awkward  boobies 
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of  country  servaQts,  kicking  each  other's  dUns,  mid 
VH'angHng,  as  they  endeavoured  to  rush  out  of  the  door 
three  abreast — the  clash  of  glasses  and  tumblers,  borne  to 
'  larth  in  the  tumult — the  shrieks  of  the  landlady — ^the  cur* 
ses,  not  }oud,  but  deep,  of  the  landlord«*-had  all  passed 
away  ;  and  those  of  the  company  who  had  servants,  had 
been  accommodated  by  their  respective  Granymedes  with 
such  remnants  of  their  respective  bottles  of  wine,  spirits, 
&LC.,  as  the  said  Ganymedes  had  not  previously  consumed, 
while  the  rest,  broken  into  such  observance  by  Mr.  Win- 
terblossora,  waited  patiently  until  the  worthy  president's 
own  special  and  multifarious  commissions  had  been  exe- 
cuted by  a  tidy  young  woman  and  a  lumpish  lad,  the  reg- 
ular attendants  belonging  to  the  house,  but  whom  he  per- 
mitted to  wait  on  no  one,  till,  as  the  hymn  says, 

"  All  his  wants  were  well  supplied." 

"  And,  Dinah — my  bottle  of  pale  sherry,  Dinah — ^place 
It  on  this  side — ^there's  a  good  girl ; — and,  Toby — get  my 
jug  with  the  hot  water — and  let  it  be  boiling — and  don't 
spill  it  on  Lady  Penelope,  if  you  can  help  it,  Toby." 

"  No— -for  her  ladyship  has  been  in  hot  water  to-day 
already,"  said  the  Squire  ;  a  sarcasm  to  which  Lady 
Penelope  only  replied  with  a  look  of  contem^Pt. 

"  And,  Dinah,  bring  the  sugar — the  soft  East  India  su- 
gar, Dinah— ^and  a  lemofi,  Dinah,  one  of  those  which  caioe 
fresh  to-day — Go  fetch  it  from  the  bar,  Toby — and  don't 
tumble  down  stairs,  if  you  can  help  it. — And,  Dinah-i 
stay,  Dinah — the  nutmeg,  Dtnah,  and  the  ginger,  my  good 
girl — ^And,  Dinah — ^put  the  cushion  up  behind  my  back— 
and  the  footstool  to  my  foot,  for  my  toe  is  something  the 
worse  of  my  walk  with  youf  hdysfaip  this  morning  to  the 
top  of  Belvidere." 

^<  Her  ladyship  may  caU  it  what  she  pleases  in  common 
parlance,"  said  the  writer  ;  "  but  it  ttust  stand  Munt- 
grunzie  in  the  stamped  paper,  being  so  nominated  in  the 
ancient  writs  and  evidents  thereof." 

"  And,  Dinah,"  continued  the  president,  "  lift  up  my 
lia  mi  kerchief — and^ — ^a  bit  of  biscuit*  Dinah — and^-and 
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— ^I  do  not  think  Lwant  anydiing  else — Look  to  the  com- 
pany, my  good  girl. — I  have  the  honour  to  drmk  the  com- 
pany's very  good  health — ^Will  your  ladyship  honour  me 
by  accepting  a  glass  of  negus  ? — ^I  learned  to  make  negus 
from  old  Dartineuf s  son.  He  always  used  East  India 
Sugar,  and  added  a  tamarind — it  improves  the  flavour  in- 
finitely. Dinah,  see  your  father  sends  for  some  tamarinds 
— Dartineuf  knew  a  good  thing  almost  as  well  as  his  fath- 
er— I  met  him  at  Bath  in  the  year — let  me  see — Garrick 
was  just  taking  leave,  and  that  was  in,"  ^c.  &,c.  &&c. — 
"  And  what  is  this  now,  Dinah  ?"  he  said,  as  she  put  into 
his  hand  a  roll  of  paper.       ^ 

"  Something  that  Nelly  Trotter  [Trotting  Nelly,  as  the 
company  called  her]  brought  from  a  sketching  gentleman 
that  lives  at  the  woman's  (thus  bluntly  did  the  upstart 
minx  describe  the  reverend  Mrs.  Margaret  Dods)  at  the 
Cleek'um  of  Altoun  yonder"~A  name,  by  the  way,  which 
the  inn  bad  acquired  from  the  use  which  the  saint  upon 
the  sign-post  was  making  of  his  pastoral  crook. 

"  Indeed,  Dinah  ?"  said  Mr.  Winterblossom,  gravely 
XstkiQg  out  his  spectacles,  and  wiping  them  before  he 
,  opened  the  roll  of  paper  ;  "  some  boy's  daubing,  1  sup- 
pose, whose  pa  and  ma  wish  to  get  him  into  the  Trustees 
School,  and  so  are  beating  about  for  a  little  interest. — 
But  I  am  drained  dry — I  put  tiiree  lads  in  last  season  ; 
and  if  it  had  not  been.. my  particular  interest  with  the 
secretary,  who  asks  ray  opinion  now  and  then,  I  could 
not  have  managed  it.  But  giff-gafF,  say  I. — Eh  !  What, 
in  the  devil's  name,  is  this  ? — Here  is  both  force  and 
keeping — who  can  this  be,  ray  lady  ? — Do  but  see  the 
sky-line — why,  this  is  really  a  little  bit — an  exquisite  little 
hit — Who  the  devil  can  it  be  ?  and  how  can  he  have 
stumbled  upon  the  dog-hole  in  the  Old  Town,  and  the 
snarling  b— —  I  beg  your  ladyship  ten  thousand  pardons 
—that  kennels  there  ?" 

"  I  dare  say,  my  lady,"  said  a  little  miss  of  fourteen, 
her  eyes  growing  rounder  and  rounder,  and  her  cheeks 
redder  and  redder,  as  she  found  herself  speaking,  and  so 
many  folks  listening — "  O  la  !    I  dare  say  it  is  the  same 
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gentleman  we  met  one  day  in  the  Low-wood  walk,  that 
looked  like  a  gentleman,  and  yet  was  none  of  the  com* 
pany,  and  that  you  said  was  a  handsome  man." 

"  1  did  not  say  handsome,  Maria,"  replied  her  lady- 
ship ;  "  ladies  never  say  men  are  handsome — 1  only  said 
he  looked  genteel  and  interesting." 

"  And  that,  my  lady,"  said  the  young  parson,  howing 
and  smiling,  "  is,  I  will  be  judged  by  the  company,  the 
more  flattering  compliment  of  the  two— We  shall  be  jeal- 
ous of  this  Unknown  presently." 

"  Nay,  but,"  continued  the  sweetly  communicative 
Maria,  with  some  real  apd  some  assumed  simplicity, 
"  your  ladyship  forgets — for  you  said  presently  after,  you 
were  sure  he  was  no  gentleman,  for  he  did  not  run  after 
you  with  your  glove  which  you  had  dropped — and  so  I 
went  back  myself  to  find*  your  ladyship's  glove,  and  he 
never  oflfered  to  help  me,  and  I  saw  him  closer  than  your 
ladyship  did,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  handsome,  though  he  is 
not  very  civil." 

"  You  speak  a  little  too  much  and  too  loud,  miss," 
said  Lady  Penelope,  a  natural  blush  reinforcing  the  nuance 
of  rouge  by  which  it  was  usually  superseded. 

"  What  say  you  to  that,  Squire  Mowbray  ?"  said  the 
elegant  Sir  Bingo  Binks. 

"  A  fair  challenge  to  the  field,  Sir  Bingo,"  answered 
the  Squire  ;  "  when  a  lady  throws  down  the  gauntlet,  a 
gentleman  may  throw  the  handkerchief." 

"  I  have  always  the  benefit  of  your  best  construction, 
Mr.  Mowbray,"  said  the  lady,  with  dignity.  "  I  sup- 
pose Miss  Maria  has  contrived  this  pretty  story  fot  your 
^amusement.  I  can  hardly  answer  to  Mr.  Digges,  for 
bringing  her  into  company  where  she  receives  encour- 
agement to  behave  so." 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  lady,"  said  the  president,  "  you  must 
let  tlie  jest  pass  by  ;  and  since  this  is  really  such  an  ad- 
mirable sketch,  you  must  honour  us  with  your  opinion, 
whether  the  company  can  consistently  with  propriety 
make  any  advances  to  this  man." 
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*^  In  my  opinion,'*  skid  ber  ladyship,  the  angry  spol 
still  glowing  on  her  brow,  ^^  there  are  enough  of  men 
among  us  already — I  wish  I  could  say  gentlemen — As 
matters  stand,  I  see  little  business  ladies  can  have  at  St. 
Ronan's." 

This  was  an  intimation  which  always  brought  the 
Squire  back  to  good-breeding,  which  he  could  make  use 
of  when  he  pleased.  He  deprecated  her  ladyship's  dis- 
pleasure, until  she  told  him,  in  returning  good-humour, 
that  she  really  would  not  trust  him  unless  he  brought  his 
sister  to  be  security  for  bis  future  politeness. 

"  Clara,  my  lady,"  said  Mowbray,  "  is  a  little  wilful ; 
and  I  believe  your  ladyship  must  take  the  task  of  unbar- 
bouring  her  into  your  own  hands.  What  say  you  to  a 
gipsy  party  up  to  my  old  shop  P — ^It  is  a  bachelor's  house 
— you  must  not  expect  things  in  much  order  ;  but  Clara 
would  be  honoured " 

The  Lady  Penelope  eagerly  accepted  the  proposal  of 
something  like  a  party,  and,  quite  reconciled  with  Mow- 
bray, began  to  inquire  whether  she  might  bring  the  stran- 
ger artist  with  her ;  <^  that  is,"  said  her  ladyship,  looking 
to  Dinah,  "  if  he  be  a  gentleman." 

Here  Dinah  interposed  her  assurance,  "  that  the  gen- 
tleman at  Meg  Dods's  was  quite  and  clean  a  gentleman, 
and  an  illustrated  poet  besides." 

"  An  illustrated  poet,  Dinah  !"  said  Lady  Penelope  ; 
**  you  must  mean  an  illustrious  poet." 

"  I  dare  to  say  your  ladyship  is  right,"  said  Dinah, 
dropping  her  curtsy. 

A  joyous  flutter  of  impatient  anxiety  was  instantly  ex- 
cited through  all  the  blue-stocking  faction  of  the  compa- 
ny, nor  were  the  news  totally  indifferent  to  the  re^t  of  the 
community.  The  former  belonged  to  that  class,  who, 
like  the  young  Ascanius,  are  ever  beating  about  in  quest 
of  a  tawny  lion,  though  they  are  much  more  successful  in 
now  and  then  starting  a  great  bore  ;*    and  the .  others, 

*  The  one  or  the  other  was  equally  in  rotis  to  Ascanius,— 

Optat  aprum,  aut  fulvum  descenMere  monte  leoncm      '•_ 
Modem  Trojans  make  a  great  distinctim  '  ctv.lxt  these  two  objects  of  chase. 
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having  left  all  their  own  ordinary  tiffairs  and  suljects  of  in- 
terest at  home,  were  glad  to  make  a  matter  of  importance 
of  the  most  trivial  occurrence.  A  mighty  poet,  said  the 
former  class — who  could  it  possibly  be  ? — ^All  names  were 
recited — all  Britain  scrutinized,  from  Highland  hills  to 
the  Lakes  of  Cumberland— from  Sydenham  Common  to 
St.  James's  Place— even  the  Banks  of  the  Bosphorus 
were  explored  for  some  name. which  might  rank  under 
this  distinguished  epithet. — ^And  then,  besides  his  illustri- 
ous poesy,  to  sketch  so  inimitably  ! — ^who  could  it  be  ? 
And  all  the  gapers,  who  had  nothing  of  their  own  to 
suggest,  answered  with  the  antistrophe,  <^Who  could 
it  be  ?" 

The  Claret-club,  which  comprised  the  choicest  and 
firmest  adherents  of  Squire  Mowbray  and  the  Baronet-— 
men  who  scorned  that  the  reversion  of  one  bottle  of  wine 
should  furnish  forth  the  feast  of  to-morrow,  though  caring 
nought  about  either  of  the  fine  arts  in  question,  found  out 
an  interest  of  their  own,  which  centred  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual. 

<<  I  say,  little  Sir  Bingo,''  said  the  Squire,  <^  this  is  the 
very  fellow  that  we  saw  down  at  the  Willow-slack  on 
Saturday — he  was  tog'd  gnostically  enough,  and  cast 
twelve  yards  of  line  with  one  hand — ^the  fly  fell  like  a 
thistle-down  on  the  water." 

"  Uich  !"  answered  the  jparty  he  addressed,  in  the 
accents  of  a  dog  choking  in  the  collar. 

"  We  saw  him  pull  out  the  salmon  yonder,"  said  Mow- 
bray, "  you  remember, — clean  fish — the  tide-ticks  on 
his^  gills — weighed,  I  dare  say,  a  matter  pf  eighteen 
pounds." 

^<  Sixteen  !"  replied  Sir  Bingo,  in  the  same  tone  oi 
strangulation. 

'<  None  of  your  rigs,  Bing !"  said  his  companion,—-! 
•*  nearer  eighteen  than  sixteen  !" 

"  Nearer  sixteen,  by !" 

"  Will  you  go  a  dozen  of  blue  on  it  to  the  company  ?* 
wid  tjie  Squire. 
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"  No,  d me  !"  croaked  the  Baronet — *^  to  our 

own  set  I  will." 

^*  Then,  I  say  done !"  quoth  the  Squire. 

And  "  Done  !"  responded  the  Knight ;  and  out  came 
their  red  pocket-books. 

"  But  who  shall  decide  the  bet  ?"  said  the  Squire. — 
"  The  genius  himself,  I  suppose  ;  they  talk  of  asking 
him  here,  but  I  suppose  he  will  scarce  mind  quizzes  like 
them." 

"  Write  myself — John  Mowbray,"  said  the  Baronet. 

'*  You,  Baronet ! — ^you  write  1"  answered  the  Squire, 
"  d me,  that  cock  won't  fight — ^you  won't." 

"  I  will,"  growled  Sir  Bingo,  more  articulately  than 
usual. 

"  Why,  you  can't !"  said  Mowbray.  "  You  never 
wrote  a  line  in  your  life,  save  those  you  were  whipped 
for  at  school." 

"  I  can  write — I  will  write  !"  said  Sir  Bbgo.  "  Two 
to  one  1  will." 

And  there  the  affair  rested,  for  the  counsel  of  the  com- 
pany were  in  high  consultation  concerning  the  most  pro- 
per manner  of  opening  a  communication  with  the  myste- 
rious stranger  ;  and  the  voice  of  Mr.  Winterblossom, 
whose  tones,  originally  fine,  age  had  reduced  to  falsetto, 
was  calling  upon  the  whole  party  for  "  Order,  order  !" 
So  that  the  bucks  were  obliged  to  lounge  in  silence,  with 
both  arms  reclined  on  the  table,  and  testifying  by  coughs 
and  yawns,  their  indifference  to  the  points  in  question, 
while  the  rest  of  the  company  debated  upon  them,  as  if 
they  were  matters  of  life  and  death. 

"  A  visit  from  one  of  the  gentlemen — Mr.  Winter- 
blossom,  if  he  would  take  the  trouble, — in  name  of  the 
company  at  large — would,"  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather 
presumed  to  think,  "  be  a  necessary  preliminary  to  an  in- 
vitation." 

Mr.  Winterblossom  was  "  quite  of  her  ladyship's  opin- 
ion, and  would  gladly  have  been  the  personal  represen- 
tative of  the  company  at  St.  Ronan's  Well — ^but  it  was  up 
5      VOL.    I.  • 
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h31 — her  ladyship  knew  his  tyrant,  the  gout,  was  hovering 
upon  the  frontiers — ^there  were  other  gentlemen,  younger 
and  more  worthy  to  fly  at  the  ladies'  command  than  an 
ancient  Vulcan  like  him, — there  was  the  valis^nt  Mars  and 
the  eloquent  Mercury." 

Thus  speaking,  he  howed  to  Captain  MacTurk  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Simon  Chatterly,  and  reclined  on  his  chair^ 
sipping  his  negus  with  the  self-satisfied  smile  of  one,  who, 
by  a  pretty  speech,  has  rid  himself  of  a  troublesome  com 
mission.  At  the  same  time,  by  an  act  probably  of  men- 
tal absence,  he  put  in  his  pocket  the  drawing,  which,  after 
circulating  around  the  table,  had  returned  back  to  the 
chair  of  the  President,  being  the  point  from  which  ithad 
set  out. 

"  By  Cot,  madam,"  said  Captain  MacTurk,  "  I  should 
be  proud  to  obey  your  Leddyship's  commands — but,  by 
Cot,  I  never  call  first  on  any  man  that  never  called  upon 
me  at  all,  unless  it  were  to  carry  him  a  friend's  message, 
or  such  like." 

"  Twig  the  old  connoisseur,"  said  the  Squire  to  the 
Knight — "  He  is  condiddling  die  drawbg." 

"  Go  it,  Johnnie  Mowbray — pour  it  into  him,"  whis- 
pered Sir  Bingo. 

"  Thank  ye  for  nothing.  Sir  Bingo,"  said  the  Squire, 
in  the  same  tone.  "  Winterblossom  is  one  of  us — was 
one  of  us  at  least — and  won't  stand  the  ironing.  He  has 
his  Wogdens  still,  that  were  right  things  in  his  day,  and 
can  hit  the  hay-stack  with  the  best  of  us — ^but  stay,  they 
are  hallooing  on  the  parson."  • 

They  were  indeed  busied  on  all  hands,  to  obtain  Mr. 
Chatterly's  consent  to  wait  on  the  Genius  unknown ;  but 
though  he  smiled  and  simpered,  and  was  absolutely  inca 
pable  of  saying  No,  he  begged  leave,  in  all  humility,  to 
decline  that  commission.  "  The  truth  was,"  he  pleaded 
in  his  excuse,  '^  that  having  one  day  walked  to  visit  the 
old  Castle  6f  St.  Ronan's,  and  returning  through  the  Auld 
Town,  as  it  was  popularly  called,  he  had  stopped  at  the 
door  of  the  Cleikum  (pronounced  Anglice^  with  the  open 
diphthong)  in  hopes  to  get  a  ^lass  of  syrup  of  capillaire, 
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or  a  drau^  of  flomeUiing  cooling ;;  |nd  bad  io  faci  exr 
pressed  bis  wishes,  and  was  knocking  preiUy  loudlyt  when 
a  sash-window  was  thrown  suddenly  up^  and  ere  be  was 
aware  what  was  ab<^t  to  bi^ppen,  be  waa  aonsed  with  a 
deluge  of  water,  (as  be  said,)  while  the  voice  of  an  old 
hag  from  within  assured  hin^  diat  if  that  did  not  oool  hioi 
there  was  ajaother  biding  hiai,^-an  intimation  which  ii^ 
duced  him  to  retreat  in  all  baste  from  the  repetition  ol 
ike  shower-bath.  ** 

AU  laughed  at  the  account  of  the  chaplab's  ousfbrtuoe^ 
the  history  of  which  seemed  to  be  wrung  from  him  re- 
luctandy,  by  the  necessity  of  assigning  some  weight) 
cauae  for  declining  to  execute  the  ladies'  commands,  fivt 
the  Squire  and  Baronet  continued  their  mirth  far  loogier 
than  decorum  allowed,  flinging  themselves  back  in  their 
chairs,  with  their  hands  thrust  into  their  side-pockets,  and 
iheir  mouths  expanded  with  unrestrained  enjoyment,  until 
the  sufierer,  angry,  disconcerted,  and  endeavouring  to 
look  scornful,  incurred  another  general  burst  of  laughter 
on  all  hands. 

When  Mr.  Winterblossom  had  succeeded  in  restoring 
some  degree  of  order,  be  (bund  the  mishaps  of  the  young 
divine  proved  as  intimidating  as  ludicrous.  Not  one  i^ 
ibe  company  chose  to  go  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  do* 
minions  of  Queen  Meg,  who  might  be  suspected  of  ptying 
little  respect  to  the  sanctity  of  an  ambassador's  person. 
And  what  was  worse,  when  it  was  resolved  that  a  ciidl 
€ard  from  Mr.  Winterblossom,  in  the  name  of  the  company, 
should  be  sent  to  the  stranger,  instead  of  a  personal  visit, 
Dinah  informed  them,  that  she  was  sure  no  one  about  the 
house  could  be  bribed  to  carry  up  a  letter  of  the  kind ; 
for,  when  such  an  event  had  taken  place  two  summers 
since,  Meg,  who  construed  it  into  an  attempt  to  seduce 
from  her  tenement  the  invited  guest,  had  so  handled  a 
plough-boy  who  carried  the  letter,  that  he  fled  the  coun- 
try-side altogether,  and  never  thought  himself  safe  till  he 
wa^  at  a  village  ten  miles  off,  where  it  was  afterwardp 
learned  he  enlisted  with  a  recruiting  party,  choosing  rather 
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to  face  the  French  than  to  return  within  the  sphere  ol 
Meg's  displeasure. 

Just  while  they  were  agitating  diis  new  difficulty,  a 
prodigious  clamour  was  heard  without,  which,  to  the  first 
apprehensions  of  the  company,  seemed  to  be  Meg,  in  all 
tier  terrors,  come  to  antic^ate  the  proposed  invasion. 
Upon  inquiry,  however,  it  proved  to  be  her  gossip.  Trot- 
ting Nelly,  or  Nelly  Trotter,  in  the  act  of  forcing  her  way 
up  stairs,  against  the  united  strength  of  the  whole  house- 
bold  of  the  hotel,  to  reclaim  Luckie  Dods's  picture,  as 
'she  called  it.  This  made  the  connoisseur's  treasure 
tremble  in  his  pocket,  who,  thrusting  a  half-crown  into 
Toby's  hand,  exhorted  him  to  give  it  her,  and  try  his  in- 
fluence in  keeping  her  back.  Toby,  who  knew  Nelly's 
nature,  put  the  half-crown  into  his  own  pocket,  and  snatch- 
ed up  a  gill-stoup  of  whisky  from  the  sideboard.  Thus 
armed^  he  boldly  confronted  the  virago,  and  interposing  a 
remoraj  which  was  able  to  check  poor  Nelly's  course  in 
her  most  determined  moods,  not  only  succeeded  in  avert-  ^ 
ing  the  immediate  storm  which  approached  the  company 
in  general,  and-  Mr.  Wihterblossom  in  particular,  but 
brought  the  guests  the  satisfactory  information,  that  Trot- 
ting Nelly  had  agreed,  after  she  had  slept  out  her  nap  in 
the  barn,  to  convey  their  commands  to  the  Unknown  of 
Cleikum  of  Altoun. 

Mr.  Winterblossom,  therefore,  having  authenticated  his 
proceedings,  by  inserting  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee 
the  authority  which  he  had  received,  wrote  his  card  in 
the  best  style  of  diplomacy,  and  sealed  it  with  the  seal  of 
the  Spa,  which  bore  something  like  a  nymph  seated  be- 
side what  was  designed  to  represent  an  urn. 

The  rival  factions,  however,  did  not  trust  entirely  to 
this  official  invitation.  Lady  Penelope  was  of  opinion 
that  they  should  find  some  way  of  letting  the  stranger — 
a  man  of  talent  unquestionably — understand  that  there 
were  in  the  society  to  which  he  was  invited,  spirits  of  a 
more  select  sort,  who  felt  worthy  to  mtrude  themselvef 
on  his  solitude. 
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Accordingly,  her  ladyship  imposed  upon  the  elegant 
Mr.  Chatterly  the  task  of  expressing  the  desire  of  the 
conipany  to  see  the  unknown  artist,  in  a  neat  oiicasional 
copy  df  verses.  The  poor  gentleman's  muse,  however, 
proved  unpropttious  ;  for  he  was  able  to  proceed  no  far- 
ther than  two  Unes  in  half  an  hour,  which,  coupled  with 
its  variations,  we  insert  from  the  blotted  manuscript,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  has  printed  the  alterations  in  Pope's  version 
of  the  Iliad  : 

1.  Maids,  2.  Dame»,  wdty  Jombig. 

The  [nymphs]  of  St.  Ronan's  \m  purpose  combiniii^] 

1.  BuHxin.    2.  Mm. 
To  the  [yovth]  who  is  great  both  ia  verse  and  detigiiiiig, 


The  eloquence  of  a  prose  billet  was  necessarily  resort- 
ed to  in  the  absence  of  the  heavenly  muse,  and  the  said 
billet  was  secretly  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Trotting  NeDy. 
The  same  trusty  emissary,  when  refreshed  by  her  nap 
among  the  pease-straw,  and  about  to  harness  her  cart  for 
her  return  to  the  sea-coast,  (in  the  course  of  which  she 
was  to  pass  the  Altoun,)  received  another  card,  written, 
as  he  had  threatened,  by  Sir  Bingo  Binks  himself],  who 
had  given,  himself  this  trouble  to  secure  the  settlement  04 
the  bet ;  conjecturing  that  a  man  with  a  fashionable  ex- 
terior, who  could  throw  twelve  yards  of  line  at  a  cast 
with  such  precision,  might  consider  the  invitation  of  Win- 
terblossom  as  that  of  an  old  twaddler,  and  care  as  little 
for  the  good  graces  of  an  affected  blue-stocking  and  her 
coteriej  whose  conversation,  in  Sir  Bingo's  mind,  relished 
of  nothing  but  of  weak  tea  ancf  bread  and  butter.  Thus 
the  happy  Mr.  Francis  Tyrrel  received,  considerabh'  to 
his  surprise,  no  less  than  three  invitations  at  once  nom 
the  Well  of  St.  Ronan'i. 

5*       TOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

tflSTdLARY  ECOQUBNGIL 

Bat  bow  can  I  answer,  since  first  I  most  read  tbee  f 


Desirous  of  authenticating  our  more  important  facts, 
oy  as  many  original  documents  as  possible,  we  have,  after 
much  res^ureh^  enabled  ourselves  to  present  the  reader 
with  the  following  accurate  transcripts  of  the  notes  intrust- 
ed to  the  care  of  Trotting  Nelly.     The  first  ran  thus  : 

"  Mr.  Winterblossom  [of  Silverhead]  has  the  com- 
mands of  Lady  Penelope  renfeather,  Sir  Bingo  and  Lady 
Binks,  Mr.  and  Miss  Mowbray,  fof  St.  Ronan's,]  and  the 
rest  of  the  company  at  the  Hotel  and  Tontine  Inn  of  St. 
Ronan'^s  Well,  to  express  their  hope  that  the  gentleman 
lodged  at  the  Cleikum  Inn,  Old  Town  of  St.  Ronan's, 
will  favour  them  with  his  company  at  the  Ordinary,  as 
early  and  as  often  as  may  suit  his  convenience.  The 
Company  think  it  necessary  to  send  this  intimation,  be- 
cause, accordmg  to  the  Rules  of  the  place,  the  Ordinary 
can  only  be  attended  by  such  gentlemen  and  ladies  as 
lodge  at  St.  Ronan's  Well ;  but  they  are  happy  to  make 
a  dbtinction  in  favour  of  a  gentleman  so  distinguished  for 

success  in  the  fine  arts  as  Mr. ,  residing  at 

Cleikum.     If  Mr*  ■       should  be  inclined,  upon 

becoming  farther  acquainted  with  the  Company  and 
Rules  of  the  place,  to  remove  his  residence  to  the  Well, 
Mr.  Winterblossom,  though  he  would  not  be  understood 
to  commit  himself  by  a  positive  assurance  to  that  efiect, 
is  inclined  to  hope  that  an  arrangement  might  be  made, 
notwithstanding  die  extreme  crowd  of  the  season,  to  ac- 
commodate Mr. at  the  lodging-house  called 

Lilliput-hall.     It  will  much  conduce  to  facilitate  this  ne* 
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gotiation,  if  Mr. would  have  the  goodness  to 

send  an  exact  note  of  his  stature,  as  Captain  Rannletree 
seems  disposed  to  resign  the  folding-bed  at  Lillipui-hall. 
on   account  of  his  finding  it  rather  deficient  in  length. 

Mr.  Winterblossom  begs  farther  to  assure  Mr. ^ 

of  the  esteem  in  which  he  holds  his  genius,  and  of  his 
high  personal  consideration. 

"  For ,  Esquire, 

Clcikara  Inn,  Old-Town  of 
St.  Ronan's." 

^  The  PukNe  Roam, 
ikUt,  and  Totdvne,  St.  Ramm't  WdL 

IJKT.  SfC.  SfcJ* 

The  above  card  was  written  (we  love  to  be  precise  in 
matters  concerning  orthography)  in  a  neat,  round,  clerk- 
like hand,  which,  like  Mr.  Winterblossom's  character,  in 
many  particulars,  was  most  accurate  and  common-place, 
though  betraying  an  afiectation  both  of  flourish  and  of 
facility. 

The  next  billet  was  a  contrast  to  the  diplomatic  gravity 
and  accuracy  of  Mr.  Winterblossom's  official  communica- 
tion, and  ran  thus,  the  young  divine's  academic  jests  and 
classical  flowers  of  eloquence  being  mingled  with  some 
wild-flowers  from  the  teeming  fancy  of  Lady  Penelope. 

"  A  choir  of  Dryads  and  Naiads,  assembled  at  the  heal- 
mg  spring  of  St.  Ronan's,  have  learned  with  surprise  that 
a  youth,  gifted  by  Apollo,  when  the  Deity  was  prodigal, 
with  two  of  Ws  most  esteemed  endowments,  wanders  at 
will  among  their  domains,  frequenting  grove  and  river, 
without  once  dreaming  of  paying  homage  to  its  tutelary 
deities.  He  is,  tberefonre,  summoned  to  their  presence, 
sohI  prompt  obedience  will  ensure  him  forgiveness  ;  but 
iti  case  of  contumacy,  let  him  beware  how  he  again  essays 
either  the  lyre  or  the  pallet. 

"  Postscript.  The  adorable  Penelope,  long  enrolled 
among  the  Goddesses  for  her  beauty  and  virtues,  gives 
Nectar  atid  Ambrosia,  which  mortals  call  tea  and  cake 
at  the  Public  Rooms,  near  the  Sacred  Spring,  oaThurs- 
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day  evening,  at  eight  o'clock,  when  the  Muses  never  laL 
to  attend.  The  stranger's  presence  is  requested  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  delights  of  the  evening. 

"  Second  Postscript.  A  shepherd,  ambitiously  aiming 
at  more  accommodation  than  his  narrow  cot  affords,  leaves 
it  in  a  day  or  two. 

Assuredly  the  thing  U  to  be  hired. 

As  You  Like  U, 

"  Postscript  third.  Our  Iris,  whom  mortals  know  as 
Trotting  Nelly  in  her  tartan  cloak,  will  bring  us  the  stran* 
ger's  answer  to  our  celestial  summons." 

This  letter  was  written  in  a  delicate  Italian  hand,  gar- 
nished with  fine  hair-strokes  and  dashes,  wtuch  were 
sometimes  so  dexterously  thrown  off  as  to  represent  lyres, 
pallets,  vases,  and  other  appropriate  decorations,  suited  to 
the  tenor  of  the  contents. 

The  third  epistle  was  a  complete  contrast  to  the  other 
two.  It  was  written  in  a  coarse,  irregular,  school-boy 
half-text,  which,  however,  seemed  to  have  cost  ttie  writer 
as  much  pains  as  if  it  had  been  a  specimen  of  the  mosi 
exquisite  calligraphy.     And  these  were  the  contents  : — 

"  Sub — Jack  Moobray  has  betted  with  m^  that  the 
samon  you  killed  on  Saturday  last  weyd  ni  to  eiteen 
pounds, — I  say  nyer  sixteen. — So  you  being  a  spurtsman, 
*tis  refer'd. — So  hope  you  will  come  or  send  me*t ;  do 
not  doubt  you  will  be  on  honour.  The  bet  is  a  dozen  oi 
claret,  to  be  drank  at  the  hotel  by  our  own  sett,  on  Mon- 
day next ;  and  we  beg  you  will  make  one  ;  and  Moobray 
hopes  you  will  come  down. — Being,  sir,  yotfr  most  bumble 
servant, — Bingo  Binks,  Baronet,  and  of  Block-hall. 

<<  Postscript.  Have  sent  some  loops  of  Indian  gout, 
also  some  black  hakkels  of  my  groom's  dressing  ;  hope 
they  will  prove  killing,  as  suiting  river  and  season." 

No  answer  was  received  to  any  of  these  invitations  for 
more  than  three  days  ;  which,  while  it  secretly  rather 
added  to  than  diminished  the  curiosity  of  the  WeUers  con 
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cernmg  the  Unknown,  occasioned  much  railing  in  pubhe 
against  him,  as  ill-mannered  and  rude* 

Meantime,  Francis  Tyrrel,  to  his  great  surprise,  began 
to  find,  like  the  philosophers,  that  he  was  never  less  alone 
than  when  alone.  In  the  most  silent  and  sequestered 
walks,  to  which  the  present  state  of  his  mind  induced  him 
to  betake  himself,  he  was  sure  to  find  some  strollers  from 
the  Well,  to  whom  he  had  become  the  object  of  so  much 
solicitous  interest.  Quite  innocent  of  the  knowledge  that 
he  himself  possessed  the  attraction  which  occasioned  his 
meeting  them  so  frequently,  he  began  to  doubt  whether 
the  Lady  Penelope  and  her  maidens — Mr.  Winterblpssom 
and  his  grey  pony — the  parson  and  .his  short  black  coat 
and  raven-grey  pantaloons— were  not  either  actually  polv- 
graphic  copies  of  the  same  individuals,  or  possessed  of  a 
celerity  of  motion  resembling  omnipresence  and  ubiquity ; 
for  nowhere  could  he  go  without  meeting  them,  and  that 
oftener  than  once  a-day,  in  the  course  of  liis  walks.  Some- 
times the  presence  of  the  sweet  Lycoris  was  intimated  by 
the  sweet  prattle  in  an  adjacent  shade ;  sometimes,  when 
Tyrrel  thought  himself  most  solitary,  the  parson's  flute 
was  heard  snoring  forth  Gramachree  Molly  ;  and  if  he 
betook  himself  to  the  river,  he  was  pretty  sure  to  find  his 
sport  watched  by  Sir  Bingo  or  some  of  his  friends. 

The  efforts  which  Tyrrel  made  to  escape  from  this  per- 
secution, and  the  impatience  of  it  which  his  manner  indi- 
cated, procured  him,  among  the  Wellers,  the  name  of  the 
Misanthrope  ;  and,  once  distingubhed  as  an  object  of 
curiosity,  he  was  the  person  most  attended  to,  who  could 
at  Uie  ordinary  of  the  day  give  the  most  accurate  account 
of  where  the  Misanthrope  had  been,  and  how  occupied 
in  the  course  of  the  morning.  And  so  far  was  Tyrrel's 
shyness  from  diminishing  the  desire  of  the  Wellers  for 
his  society,  that  the  latter  feeling  increased  with  the 
difficulty  of  gratification, — as  the  angler  feels  the  roost 
peculiar  interest  when  throwing  his  fly  for  the  most  cun- 
ning and  considerate  trout  in  the  pool. 

Ib  short,  such  was  the  interest  which  the  excited  imag« 
inations  of  the  company  took  in  the  Misanthrope,  that; 
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nttlviilhslandiag  the  unamiable  qualities  which  the  word 
expresses,  there  was  only  one  of  the  society  who  did  not 
desire  to  see  the  specimen  at  their  rcx>iiis,  for  the  purpose 
of  examioiag  him  closely  and  at  leisure  ;  and  the  ladies 
were  particularly  desirous  to  inquire,  whether  he  was  aetu- 
aUy  a  Misanthrope  ?  Whether  he  had  been  always  a 
Misantlirope  ?  What  had  induced  him  to  become  a  Mis- 
anthrope ?  And  whether  there  were  no  means  of  mducing 
Inm  to  cease  to  be  a  Misanthrope  ? 

One  individual  only,  as  we  have  said,  neither  desired 
to  see  nor  hear  more  of  the  supposed  Timon  of  Cleikuni, 
and  that  was  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's.  Through  the 
medium  of  that  venerable  character  John  Pirner,  professr- 
ed  weaver  and  practical  black-fisbw  in  the  Altoun  of  St. 
Ronan's,  who  usually  attended  Tyrrel,  to  show  him  the 
casts  of  tlie  river,  carry  his  bag  and  so  forth,  the  Squire 
had  ascertained  that  the  judgment  of  Sir  Bingo  regarding: 
the  disputed  weight  of  the  fish  was  more  correct  than  his 
own.  This  inferred  an  immediate  loss  of  honour,  besides 
the  payment  of  a  heavy  bill.  And  the  consequences  might 
be  yet  more  serious ;  nothing  short  of  the  emancipation  oi 
'  Sir  Bingo,  who  had  hitherto  been  Mowbray's  conv^iient 
shadow  and  adherent,  but  who,  if  triumphant,  confiding 
in  his  superiority  of  judgment  upon  so  important  a  pointi 
might  either  cut  him  altogether,  or  expect  that  in  future, 
the  Squire,  who  had  long  seemed  the  planet  of  their  set, 
sliouid  be  content  to  roll  around  himself,  Sir  Bingo,  in> 
the  capacity  of  a  satellite. 

The  Squire,  therefore,  devoutly  hoped  that  TyrreUs 
restive  disposition  m^fat  continue,  to  prevent  the  decision' 
of  the  bet,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  nourished  a  very^- 
reasonable  degree  of  dislike  to  that  stranger,  who  had  been 
the  indirect  occasion  of  the  unpleasant  predicament  in 
which  he  found  himself,  by  not  catching  a  salmon  weighing 
a  pound  heavier.  He^  therefore,  openly  censured  the 
meanness  of  those  who  proposed  taking  further  notice  oi 
Tyrrel,  and  referred  to  the  unanswered  letters,  as  a  piece 
of  impertinence  which  announced  him  to  be  no  gentleman 
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But  though  appearances  were  against  him,  and  though 
he  was  in  truth  naturally  inclined  to  solitude,  and  averse 
to  the  affectation  and  hustle  of  such  a  society,  that  part 
of  Tyrrel's  behaviour  which  indicated  ill-breeding  was 
easily  accounted  for,  by  his  never  having  received  the 
tetters  whicif  required  an  answer.  Trotting  Nelly,  wheth- 
^  unwilling  to  face  her  gossip,  Meg  Dods,  without  bring- 
ing back  the  drawing,  or  whether  oblivious  through  the 
influence  of  the  double  dram  with  which  she  had  been 
indulged  at  the  Well,  jumbled  off  with  her  cart  to  her 
beloved  village  of  Scate-raw,  from  which  she  transmitted 
the  letters  by  the  first  bare-legged  gillie  who  travelled 
towards  Altotin  of  St.  Ronan's  ;  so  that  at  last,  bat  after 
a' long  delay,  they  reached  the  Cleikum  Inn  and  the  hand^ 
of  Mr.  Tyrrel. 

The  arrival  of  these  documents  explained  some  part  of 
the  oddity  of  behaviour  which  had  surprised  him  in  his 
neighbours  of  the  Well ;  and  as  he  saw  they  had  got 
somehow  an  idea  of  his  being  a  lion  extraordinary,  and 
was  sensible  that  such  is  a  character  equally  ridiculous, 
and  difficult  to  support,  he  hastened  to  write  to  Mr.  Win*- 
terblossom  a  card  in  the  style  of  ordinary  mortals.  In  this 
he  stated  the  delay  occasioned  by  miscarriage  of  the  letter, 
and  his  regret  on  that  account ;  expressed  his  intention  of 
fining  with  the  company  at  the  Well  on  the  succeeding 
day,  while  he  regretted  that  other  circumstances,  as  well 
as  the  state  of  his  health  and  spirits,  would  permit  him 
this  honour  very  unfrequently  during  his  stay  in  the 
country,  and  begged  no  trouble  might  be  taken  about  his 
accommodation  at  the  Well,  as  he  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  his  present  residence.  A  separate  note  to  Sir  Bingo, 
said  he  was  happy  he  could  verify  the  weight  of  the  fish, 
which  he  had  noted  in  his  diary,  ("  D — n  tihe  fellow,  does 
he  keep  a  dairy  ?"  said  the  Bc^ronet,)  and  though  the 
result  could  only  be  particularly  agreeable  to  one  party. 
he  should  wish  both  winner  and  loser  mirth  with  their 
wine  ; — he  was  sorry  he  was  unable  to  promise  himself 
the  pleasure  of  participating  in  either.  Enclosed  was  a 
signed  note  of  the  weight  of  the  fish.     Armed  with  this 
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Sir  Bingo  claimed  his  wine — ^triumphed  in  his  judgmem 
— swore  louder  and  more  articulately  than  ever  he  was 
known  to  utter  any  previous  sounds,  that  this  Tyrrel  was 
a  devilish  honest  fellow,  and  he  trusted  to  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  him ;  while  the  crest-fallen  Squire,  privately 
cursing  the  stranger  by  all  his  gods,  had  no  mode  of  silenc- 
ing his  companion  but  by  allowing  bis  loss,  and  fixing  a 
day  for  discussing  the  bet. 

In  the  public  rooms  the  Company  examined  even  mi 
croscopically  the  response  of  the  stranger  to  Mr.  Winter- 
blossom,  straining  their  ingenuity  to  discover  in  the  most 
ordinary  expressions,  a  deeper  and  esoteric  meaning,  ex- 
pressive of  something  mysterious,  and  not  meant  to  meet 
the  eye.  Mr.  Meiklewham,  the  writer,  dwelt  on  the  word 
circumstances^  which  he  read  with  peculiar  emphasis. 

'^  Ah,  poor  lad  !"  he  concluded,  "  I  doubt  he  sits 
cheaper  at  Meg  Dorts's  chimney-comer  than  he  could  do 
with  the  present  company." 

Doctor  Quackleben,  in  the  manner  of  a  clergyman 
selecting  a  word  from  his  text,  as  that  which  is  to  be  par- 
ticularly insisted  upon,  repeated  in  an  under  tone,  the 
words,  "  State  of  health  ? — umph — state  of  health  ? — 
nothing  acute — no  one  has  been  sent  for — ^must  be  chronic 
— tending  to  gout,  perhaps. — Or  his  shyness  to  society—- 
light  wild  eye — irregular  step — starting  when  met  sudden- 
ly by  a  stranger,  and  turning  abruptly  and  angrily  away — 
Pray,  Mr.  Winterblossom,  let  me  have  an  order  to  look 
over  the  file  of  newspapers — it's  very  troublesome  that 
restriction  about  consulting  them." 

"  You  know  it  is  a  necessary  one.  Doctor,"  said  tlie 
president  ;  '^  because  so  few  of  the  good  company  read 
anything  else,  that  the  old  newspapers  would  have  been 
worn  to  pieces  long  since." 

"  Well,  well,  let  me  have  the  order,"  said  the  Doctor ; 
'*  I  remember  something  of  a  gentleman  run  away  from 
his  friends — ^I  must  look  at  the  description. — I  believe  I 
have  a  strait-jacket  somewhere  aboul  the  Dispensary." 

While  this  suggestion  appalled  the  male  part  of  the 
i'.ompany,  who  did  not  much  relish  the  approaching  dinner 
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II  company  widi  a  gendeman  whose  ntuatioo  turned  so 
precarious,  some  of  the  younger  Misses  whispered  to  each 
other — ^^  Ah,  poor  fellow  ! — ^and  if  it  be  as  the  Doctor 
supposes,  my  lady,  who  knows  what  the  cause  of  his 
illness  may  have  been  ? — His  spirits  he  complains  of — ah, 
poor  man  !'* 

And  thus,  by  the  ingenious  commentaries  of  the  com* 
pany  at  the  Well,  on  as  plain  s(  note  as  ever  covered  the 
eighth  part  of  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  the  writer  was  deprived 
of  his  property,  his  reason,  and  his  heart,  "  all  or  either, 
or  one  or  other  of  them,"  as  is  briefly  and  distinctly  ex- 
pressed in  the  law  phrase. 

In  short,  so  much  was  said  pro  and  couj  so  many  ideas 
started  and  theories  maintained,  concerning  the  disposition 
and  character  of  the  Misanthrope,  that,  when  the  company 
assembled  at  the  usual  time,  before  proceeding  to  dinner, 
they  doubted,  as  it  seemed,  whether  the  expected  addition 
to  their  society  was  to  enter  the  room  on  his  hands  or  his 
feet ;  and  when  '*  Mr.  Tyrrel !"  was  announced  by  Toby, 
at  the  top  of  his  voice,  the  gentleman  who  entered  the 
room  had  so  very  little  to  distinguish  him  from  others,  that 
there  was  a  momentary  disappointment.  The  ladies,  in 
particular,  began  to  doubt  whether  the  compound  of  talent, 
misanthropy,  madness,  and  mental  sensibility,  which  they 
had  pictured  to  themselves,  actually  was  the  same  with 
the  genteel,  and  even  fashionable-looking  man  whom  they 
saw  before  them  ;  who,  though  in  a  morning-dress,  which 
the  distance  of  his  residence,  and  the  freedom  of  the  place, 
made  excusable,  had,  even  in  the  minute  points  of  his 
exterior,*none  of  the  negligence,  or  wildness,  which  might 
be  supposed  to  attach  to  the  vestments  of  a  misanthropic 
recluse,  whether  sane  or  insane.  As  he  paid  his  compli- 
ments round  the  circle,  the  scales  seemed  to  fall  from  the 
eyes  of  those  he  spoke  to  ;  and  they  saw  with  surprise, 
that  the  exaggerations  had ,  existed  entirely  in  their  own 
preconceptions,  and  that  whatever  the  fortunes  or  rank,  in 
life  of  Mr.  Tyrrel  might  he,  his  manners,  without  being 
showy,  were  gentlemanlike  and  pleasing.     He  returned 
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his  thanks  to  Mr.  WinterblodsonT  rnf  a  manner  which  made 
that  gentleman  recall  his  besfbf eeding  to  answer  the  stran- 
ger's address  in  kind.  He  then  escaped  from  the  awk- 
wardness of  remaining  the  sole  object  of  attention,  by 
gliding  gradually  among  the  company, — not  like  an  owl, 
which  seeks  to  hide  itself  in  a  thicket,  or  an  awkward  and 
retired  man,  shrinking  from  the  society  into  which  he  is 
compelled,  but  with  the  air  of  one  who  could  maintain  with 
ease  his  part  in  a  higher  circle.  His  address  to  Lady 
Penelope  was  adapted  to  the  romantic  tone  of  Mr.  Chat- 
terly's  epistle,  to  which  it  was  necessary  to  allude.  He 
was  afraid,  he  said,  he  must  complain  to  Juno  of  the  ne- 
glect of  Iris,  for  her  irregularity  in  delivery  of  a  certain 
ethereal  command,  which  he  had  not  dared  to  answer 
otherwise  than  by  mute  obedience — unless,  indeed,  as  the 
import  of  the  letter  seemed  to  infer,  the  invitation  was 
designed  for  some  more  gifted  individual  than  he  to  whom 
chance  had  assigned  it. 

Lady  Penelope  by  her  lips,  and  many  of  the  young 
ladies  with  their  eyes,  assured  him  there  was  no  mistake 
in  the  matter ;  that  he  was  really  the  gifted  person  whom 
the  nymphs  had  summoned  to  their  presence,  and  that 
they  were  well  acquainted  with  his  talents  as  a  poet  and 
a  painter.  Tyrrel  disclaimed,  with  earnestness  and  grav- 
ity, the  charge  of  poetry,  and  professed,  that  far  from  at- 
tempting the  art  itself,  he  "  read  with  reluctance  all  but 
the  productions  of  the  very  first-rate  poets,  and  some  of 
these — he  was  almost  afraid  to  say — he  should  have  liked 
better  in  humble  prose." 

"You  have  now  only  to  disown  your  skill  as  an  artist," 
said  Lady  Penelope,  "  and  we  must  consider  Mr.  Tyrml 
as  the  falsest  and  most  deceitful  of  his  sex,  who  has  a 
mind  to  deprive  us  of  the  opportunity  of  benefiting  by 
the  productions  of  his  unparalleled  endowments.  I  assure 
you  I  shall  put  my  young  friends  on  their  guard.  Such 
dissimulation  cannot  be  without  its  object." 

"  And  I,"  said  Mr.  Winterblossom,  "  can  produce  \ 
piece  of  real  evidence  against  the  culprit." 
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So  sAyngs  he  uarolled  the  sketch  which  he  had  filehed 
from  Trotting  Nelly,  and  which  be  had  pared  and  pasted, 
(arcs  in  which  he  was  eminent,)  so  as  to  take  out  its  crea- 
ses, repair  its  breaches,  and  vamp  it,  as  well  as  my  old. 
frigid  Mrs.  Weir  could  h^ve  repaired  the  damages  of  time 
on  a-  folio  Shak^eare. 

**  The  vara  corpm  delkti^^  said  the  writer,  grinning 
and  rubbing  his  bands. 

''  If  yoQ  are  so  good  a^  to  call  such  scratches  drawiags," 
said  Tyrrel,^  '*  I  must  stand  so  far  confessed.  1  used  to 
do  them  for  my  own  amusement ;  but  since  my  landlady, 
Mrs.  Dods,  has  of  late  discovered  that  I  gain  my  liveli- 
hood by  them,  why  should  I  disown  it  ?" 

This  avowal,  made  without  the  least  appearance  either 
of  shame  or  retenue^  seemed  to  have  a  striking  ^ect  on 
the  whole  society.  The  president's  trembling  band  stole 
the  sketch  back  to  the  portfolio,  afraid  doubtless  it  might 
be  claimed  in  form,  or  else  compensation  expected  by  the 
artist.  Lady  Penelope  was  disconcerted,  like  an  awk- 
ward horse  when  it  changes  the  leadmg  foot  in  gallc^ing* 
She  had  to  recede  from  the  respectful  and  easy  tooting  <m 
winch  he  had  contrived  to  place  himself,  to  one  which 
might  express  patronage  on  her  own  part,  and  dependence 
on  Tyrrel's  ;  and  this  could  not  be  done  in  a  moment. 

The  man  of  law  murmured,  '*  Curcumstances— cir* 
cumstance»— -I  thought  so  !'* 

Sir  Bingo  whispered  to  his  friend  the  Squire,  <^  Run  out 
—blown  up— off  the  course— pity— d—d  pretty  fellow 
be  has  been  !" 

*^  A  raff  from  the  beginning  !"  whispered  Mowbray. 
— "  I  never  thought  him  anything  else." 

*'  111  hold  ye  ^iponey  of  that,  my  dear,  and  111  ask  him.'* 
'^  Done,  for  a  pcmey,  provided  you  ask  him  in  ten  min- 
utes," said  the  Squire  ;  <<  but  you  dare  not,  Bingie-— he 
has  a  d— 'd  cross  game  look,  with  all  that  civil  chaff  of 
his." 

<<  Done,"  said  Sir  Bingo,  but  in  a  less  confident  tone 
^han  before,  and  with  a  determination  to  proceed  with  some 
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caution  in  the  matter. — I  have  got  a  rouleau  above,  and 
Winterblossom  shall. hold  stakes." 

'*  I  have  no  rouleau,"  said  the  Squire  ;  *^  but  FU  fly  a 
cheque  on  Meikiewham." 

<<  See^  it  be  better  than  your  last,"  said  Sir  Bingo,  ^^  for 
I  won't  be  skylarked  againio — Jack,  my  boy,  you  are  had." 

<<  Not  till  the  bet's  won  ;  and  I  shall  see  yon  walking 
dandy  break  your  head,  Bingie,  before  that,"  answered 
Mowbray.  "  Best  speak  to  the  Captam  beforehand — it 
^  is  a  helhsh  scrape  you  are  running  into— FU  let  you  off 
yet,  Bingie,  for  a  guinea  forfeit. — See,  I  am  just  going  to 
start  the  tattler." 

"  Start,  and  be  d-^d  !"  said  Sir  Bingo.  •  "  You  •  are 
gotten,  1  assure  you  o'  that.  Jack."  And  with  a  bow  and 
a  sbufle,  he  went  up  and  introduced  himself  to  the  stran- 
ger as  Sir  Bingo  Binks. 

"  Had — honour — write — sir,"  were  the  only  sounds 
which  his  throat,  or  rather  his  cravat,  seemed  to  send  forth. 

"  Confound  the  booby  !"  thought  Mowbray ;  "  he  will 
get  our  of  leading-strings,  if  he  goes  on  at  this  rate  ;  and 
doubly  confounded  be  this  cursed  tramper,  who,  the  Lord 
knows  why,  has  come  hither  from  the  Lord  knows  where, 
to  drive  the  pigs  through  my  game !" 

In  tlie  meantime,  while  his  friend  stood  with  his  stop- 
watch in  his  hand,  with  a  visage  lengthened  under  the  in- 
fluence of  these  reflections.  Sir  Bingo,  with  an  instinctive 
tact,  which  self-preservation  seemed  to  dictate  to  a  brain 
neither  the  most  delicate  nor  subtle  in  the  world,  premised 
liis  inquiry  by  some  general  remark  on  fishing  and  field- 
sports.  With  all  these,  he  found  Tyrrel  more  than  passa- 
bly acquainted.  Of  fishing  and  shooting,  particularly,  he 
spoke  with  something  like  enthusiasm ;  so  that  Sir  Bingo 
began  to  bold  him  in  considerable  respect,  and  to  assure 
himself  that  he  could  not  be,  or  at  least  could  not  origi- 
nally have  been  bred,  tlie  itinerant  artist  which  he  now 
gave  himself  out — and  this,  with  the  fast  lapse  of  the  time 
nduced  him  thus  to  address  Tyrrel. — "  I  say,  Mr.  Tyrrel 
—why,  you  have  been  one  of  us — I  say         " 
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"  If  you  mean  a  sportsman,  Sir  Bingo — I  have  been, 
and  am  a  pretty  keen  one  still,"  replied  Tyrrel. 

"  Why,  then,  you  did  not  always  do  them  sort  ol 
things  ?" 

"  What  sort  of  things  do  you  mean.  Sir  Bingo  ?*'  said 
Tyrrel.     "  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  understanding  you.^ 

"  Why,  I  mean  them  sketches,"  said  Sir  Bingo.  "  Til 
give  you  a  handsome  order  for  them,  if  you  will  tell  me. 
I  will,  on  my  honour." 

"  Does  it  concern  you  particularly,  Sir  Bingo,  to  know 
anything  of  my  affiiirs  ?"  said  Tyrrel. 

"  No — certainly — ^not  immediately,"  answered  Sir  Bin- 
go, with  some  hesitation,  for  he  liked  not  the  dry  tone  in 
which  Tyrrel's  answers  were  returned,  half  so  well  as  a 
bumper  of  dry  sherry  ;  "  only  I  said  you  were  a  d— d 
gnostic  fellow,  and  1  laid  a  bet  you  have  not  been  always 
professional — that's  all." 

Mr.  Tyrrel  replied,  "  A  bet  with  Mr.  Mowbray,  I  sup- 
pose ?" 

"  Yes,  with  Jack,"  replied  the  Baronet — "  you  have 
hit  it — ^I  hope  I  have  done  him  ?" 

Tyrrel  bent  his  brows,  and  looked  first  at  Mr.  Mowbray, 
then  at  the  Baronet,  and,  after  a  mementos  thought,  ad- 
dressed the  latter. — "  Sir  Bingo  Binks,  you  are  a  gentle- 
man of  elegant  inquiry  and  acute  judgment.  You  are 
perfectly  right — ^I  was  not  bred  to  the  profession  of  an  art- 
ist, nor  did  I  practise  it  formerly,  whatever  I  may  do  now , 
and  so  that  question  is  answered." 

"  And  Jack  is  diddled,"  said  the  Baronet,  smiting  hib 
thigh  in  triumph,  and  turning  towards  the  Squire  and  the 
stake-holder  with  a  smile  of  exultation. 

"  Stop  a  single  moment,  Sir  Bingo,"  said  Tyrrel , 
"  take  one  word  with  you,  I  have  a  great  respect  for 
bets — it  is  part  of  an  Englishman's  charter  to  bet  on  what 
bethinks  fit,  and  to  prosecute  his  inquiries  over  hedge  and 
ditch,  as  i(  he  were  steeple-hunting.  But  as  I  have  sat- 
isfied you  on  the  subject  of  two  bets,  that  is  sufficient 
compliance  with  the  custom  of  the  country  ;  and  there- 
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fore  I  request,  Sir  Bingo,  you  will  not  make  me  or  my 
affairs  tlie  subject  of  any  more  wagers.** 

"  I'll  be  d — d  if  I  do,"  was  the  internal  resolution  of 
Sir  Bingo.  Aloud  he  muttered  some  apologies,  and  wzs 
heartily  glad  that  the  dinner-bell  sounding  at  the  moment, 
afforded  him  an  apology  for  shuffling  off  in  a  different 
direction. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TABLE-TALK. 

And^  sir^  if  these  accounts  be  trae, 
The  Datch  hatve  migiity  things  in  view ; 
The  Austrians — I  admire  French  beans. 
Dear  ma'am,  above  all  other  greens. 

•       «#«*• 
And  all  as  lively  and  as  brisk 
AS"-*Ma'ani,  d'ye  choose  a  game  at  whisk  t 

When  they  were  about  to  leave  the  room,  Lady  Pen- 
elope assumed  Tyrrel's  arm  with  a  sweet  smile  of  con- 
descension, meant  to  make  the  honoured  party  understand 
in  its  full  extent  the  favour  conferred.  But  the  unreason- 
able artist,  far  from  intimating  the  least  confusion  at  an 
attention  so  little  to  be  expected,  seemed  to  consider  the 
distinction  as  one  which  was  naturally  paid  to  the  greatest 
stranger  present ;  and  when  he  placed  Lady  Penelope  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  by  Mr.  Winterblossom  the  president, 
and  took  a  chair  for  himself  betwixt  her  ladyship  and 
Lady  Binks,  the  provoking  wretch  appeared  no  more  sen- 
sible of  being  exalted  above  his  proper  rank  in  society^ 
than  if  he  had  been  sitting  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  by 
honest  Mrs.  Blower  from  the  Bow-head,  who  had  come 
to  the  Well  to  carry  off  the  dregs  of  the  Infiienzie^  which 
ihe  scorned  to  term  a  surfeit. 

Now  this  indifference  puzzled  Lady  Penelope's  gam<3 
extremely,  and  irritated  her  desire  to  p;et  at  the  bottom  of 
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Tyrrel's  mystery,  if  there  was  one,  and  secure  Wrti  (o  her 
own  party.  If  you  were  ever  at  a  watering-place,  reader, 
vou  know  that  while  the  guests  do  not  always  pay  the  most 
polite  attention  to  uun[iarked  individuals,  the  appearance 
of  a  stray  lion  makes  an  interest  as  strong  as  it  is  reason- 
able, and  the  Amazonian  chiefs  of  each  coterie,  like  the 
hunters  of  Buenos- Ayres,  prepare  their  lasso,  and  ma- 
noeuvre to  the  best  advantage  they  can,  each  hoping  to 
noose  the  unsuspicious  monster,  and  lead  him  captive  to 
her  own  menagerie.  A  few  words  concerning  Lady 
Penelope  Penfeather  will  explain  why  she  practised  this 
sport  with  even  more  than  common  zeal. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  an  earl,  possessed  a  showy 
person,  and  features  which  might  be  called  handsome  in 
youth,  though  now  rather  too  much  prononcis  to  render 
the  term  proper.  The  nose  was  become  sharper ;  the 
cheeks  had  lost  the  roundness  of  youth  ;  and  as,  during 
fifteen  years  that  she  had  reigned  a  beauty  and  a  ruKng 
toast,  the  right  man  had  not  spoken,  or;  stt  least,  had  not 
spoken  at  the  right  time,  her  ladyship,  now  rendered  suf- 
ficiently independent  by  the  inheritance  of  an  old  rela- 
tion^ spoke  in  praise  of  friendship,  began  to  dislike  the 
town  in  summer,  and  to  "  babble  of  green  fields." 

About  the  time  Lady  Penelope  thus  changed  the  tenor 
of  her  life,  she  was  fortunate  enough,  with  Dr.  Quackle- 
ben's  assistance,  to  find  out  the  virtues  of  St.  Ronan's 
spring  ;  and  having  contributed  her  share  to  establish  the 
Urbs  in  rure^  which  had  risen  around  it,  she  sat  herself 
down  as  leader  of  the  fashions  in  the  little  province  which 
she  had  in  a  great  measure  both  discovered  and  colonized. 
She  was,  therefore,  justly  desirous  to  compel  homage  and 
tribute  from  all  who  should  approach  the  territory. 

In  other  respects.  Lady  Penelope  pretty  much  resem- 
bled the  numerous  class  she  belonged  to.  She  was  at 
bottom  a  well-principled  woman,  but  too  thoughtless  to 
let  her  principles  control  her  humour,  therefore  not  scru- 
pulously nice  in  her  society.  She  was  good-natured,  but 
capricious  and  whimsical,  and  willing  enough  to  be  kind 
or  generous,  if  it  neither  thwarted  her  humour,  nor  cost 
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her  much  trouble ;  would  have  chaperoned  a  young  friend 
any  where,  and  moved  the  world  for  subscription  tickets ; 
but  never  troubled  herself  how  much  her  giddy  charge 
flirted,  or  with  whom ;  so  that,  with  a  numerous  class  of 
Misses,  her  ladyship  was  the  most  delightful  creature  in 
the  world.  Then  Lady  Penelope  had  lived  so  much  in 
society,  knew  so  exactly  when  to  speak,  and  how  to  escape 
from  an  embarrassing  discussion  by  professing  ignorance, 
while  she  looked  intelligence,  that  she  was  not  generally 
discovered  to  be  a  fool  unless  when  she  set  up  for  being  re- 
markably clever.  This  happened  more  frequently  of  late, 
when  perhaps, as  she  could  not  but  observe  that  the  repairs 
of  the  toilette  became  more  necessary,  she  might  suppose 
that  new  lights,  according  to  the  poet,  were  streaming  on  her 
mind  through  the  chinks  that  time  was  making.  Many  of 
her  friends,  however,  thought  that  Lady  Penelope  would 
have  better  consulted  her  genius  by  remaining  in  mediocri- 
ty, as  a  fashionable  and  well-bred  woman,  than  by  parading 
her  new-founded  pretensions  to  taste  and  patronage  ;  l)ut 
such  was  not  her  own  opinion,  and  doubtless,  her  ladyship 
was  the  best  judge. 

On  the  other  side  of  Tyrrel  sat  Lady  Binks,  lately  the 
beautiful  Miss  Bonnyrigg,  who,  during  the  last  season,  had 
made  the  company  at  the  WelJ  alternately  admire,  smile, 
and  stare,  by  dancing  the  highest  Highland  fling,  riding 
the  wildest  pony,  laughing  the  loudest  laugh  at  the  broad- 
est joke,  and  wearing  the  briefest  petticoat  of  any  nymph 
of  St.  Ronan's.  Few  knew  that  this  wild,  hoydenish,  hdf- 
mad  humour,  was  only  superinduced  over  her  real  charac- 
ter for  the  purpose  of—getting  well  married.  She  had  fixed 
her  eyes  on  Sir  Bingo,  and  was  aware  of  his  maxim,  that 
to  catch  him,  "  a  girl  must  be,"  in  his  own  phrase,  "  bang 
up  to  every  thing;'*  and  that  he  would  choose  a  wife  for  the 
neck-or-nothing  qualities  which  recommend  a  good  hunter. 
She  made  out  her  catch-match,  and  she  was  miserable. 
Her  wild  good-humour  was  entirely  an  assumed  part  of  hei 
character,  which  was  passionate,  ambitious,  and  thought- 
ful. Delicacy  she  had  none — she  knew  Sur  Bingo  was  a 
brute  and  a  fool,  even  while  she  was  hunting  him  down ; 
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Dut  she  had  so  far  mistaken  her  own  feelings,  as  not  to 
nave  expected,  that,  when  she  became  bone  of  his  bone, 
she  should  feel  so  much  shame  and  anger  when  she  saw 
his  folly  expose  him  to  be  laughed  at  and  plundered,  or  so 
disgusted  when  his  brutality  became  intimately  connected 
with  herself.  It  is  true,  he  was  on  the  whole  rather 
an  innocent  monster  ;  and  between  bitting  and  bridling, 
coaxing  and  humouring,  might  have  been  made  to  pad  on 
well  enough.  But  an  unhappy  boggling  which  bad  taken 
place  previous  to  the  declaration  of  their  private  marriage, 
had  so  exasperated  her  spirits  against  her  helpmate,  that 
modes  of  conciliation  were  the  last  she  was  likely  to  adopt. 
Not  only  had  the  assistance  of  the  Scottish  Themis,  so 
propitiously  indulgent  to  the  foibles  of  the  fair,  been  re- 
sorted to  on  the  occasion,  but  even  Mars  seemed  ready 
to  enter  upon  the  tapis,  if  Hymen  had  not  intervened. 
There  was,  de  par  le  mandy  a  certain  brother  of  the  lady 
— an  officer — and,  as  it  happened,  on  leave  of  absence,— 
who  alighted  from  a  hack-chaise  at  the  Fox  Hotel,  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  holding  in  his  hand  a  slip  of  well- 
dried  oak,  accompanied  by  another  gentleman,  who,  like 
himself,  wore  a  military  travelhng-cap  and  a  black  stock  ; 
out  of  the  said  chaise,  as  was  reported  by  the  trusty  Toby, 
was  handed  a  small  reise-sac,  an  Andrew  Ferrara,  and  a 
neat  mahogany  box,  eighteen  inches  long,  three  deep, 
and  some  six  lH*oad.  Next  morning  a  solemn  jpalaver 
(as  the  natives  of  Madagascar  call  their  national  conven- 
tion) was  held  at  an  unusual  hour,  at  which  Captain 
MacTurk  and  Mr.  Mowbray  assisted  j  and  the  upshot 
was,  that  at  breakfast  the  company  were  made  happy  by 
the  information,  that  Sir  Bingo  had  been  for  some  weeks 
the  happy  bridegroom  of  their  general  favourite  ;  which 
union,  concealed  for  family  reasons,  he  was  now  at  liberty 
to  acknowledge,  and  to  fly  with  the  wings  of  love  to  bring 
his  sorrowing  turtle  from  the  shades  to  which  she  had  re- 
tired, till  the  obstacles  to  their  mutual  happiness  could 
be  removed.  Now,  though  all  this  sounded  very  smooth- 
ly, that  gall-less  turtle,  Lady  Binks,  could  never  think  o^ 
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die  tenor  b(  che  prooeediogs  wMi^^  th»  deepest  feelings 
9(  resentment  and  conteaipt  for  the  principal  actor,  Sir 
Bingo. 

Besides  all  these  unpleasant  circumstances,  Sir  Bin- 
go^ family  had  refused  to  countenance  her  wish  that 
he  should  bring  her  to  his  own  seat ;  and  hence  a  new 
shock  to  her  pride,  and  new  matter  of  contempt  against 
poor  Sir  Bingo,  for  being  ashamed  and  afraid  to  face 
down  the  oppositbn  of  his  kinsfolk,  for  whose  dis- 
pleasure, though  never  attending  to  any  good  advice  from 
them,  he  retained  a  childish  awe. 

The  manners  of  the  young  lady  were  no  less  changed 
than  was  her  temper  ;  and,  from  being  much  too  carelecs 
and  free,  were  become  reserved,  sullen,  and  haughty.  A 
conciousness  that  many  scrupled  to  hold  intercourse  with 
her  in  society  rendered  her  disagreeably  tenacious  of  her 
rank,  and  jealous  of  ev^  thing  that  appeared  like  neg- 
lect. She  had  constituted  herself  mistress  of  Sir  Bia- 
go's  purse  ;  and,  unrestrained  in  the  expenses  of  dress 
and  equipage,  chose,  contrary  to  her  maiden  {practice,  to 
be  rather  rich  and  splendid  than  gay,  and  to  command 
that  attention  by  magnificence,  which  she  no  longer  deign- 
ed to  solicit  by  rendering  herself  either  agreeable  or  en- 
tertaining. One  secret  source  of  her  misery  was,  the 
necessity  of  showing  deference  to  Lady  Penelope  Pen- 
feather^  whose  understanding  she  despised,  and  whose 
pretensions  to  consequence,  to  patronage,  and  to  litera- 
ture, she  had  acuteness  enough  to  see  through,  and  to 
contemn  ;  and  this  dislike  was  the  more  grievous,  that 
she  felt  she  depended  a  good  deal  on  La<i^  Penelope's 
countenance  for  the  situation  she  was  able  to  maintain 
even  among  the  not  very  select  society  of  St.  Rpnan's' 
Well ;  and  that,  neglected  by  her,  she  must  have  drop- 
ped lower  in  the  scale  even  there.  Neither  was  Lady 
Penelope's  kindness  to  Lady  Binks  extremely  cordial. 
She  partook  in  the  ancient  and  ordinary  dislike  of  single 
nymphs  of  a  certain  age,  to  those  who  make  splendid 
alliances  under  their  very  eye-— and  she  more  than  sus- 
pected the  secret  disaffection  of  the  lady.  But  the  name 
sounded  well ;  and  the  style  in  which  Lady  Binks  lived 
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was  9  erecUt  to  the  place.  So  they  satisfied  lh%v  UHUaal 
dislike  with  saying  a  few  sbsgrp  tljimgs  to  each  olUvr  occa- 
sionally,  but  all  under  the  mask  ol  civility. 

Such  was  Lady  Binks ;  and  yet,  heij^g  such,  hex  curep^y 
and  her  equipage,  aiju}  carriages,  wer^  the  ei>vy  of  half 
the  Misses  at  the  Well,  who,  while  she  sat  di«6giiriog  ijyitb 
suUenness  her  very  lovely  fece,  (for  it  was  as  beajutifu)  as 
her  shape  was  exquisite,)  only  thought  she  was  proud  of 
having  carried  her  point,  and  felt  herself,  with  her  large 
fortune  and  diamond  bandeau,  no  fit  company  for  the  rejst 
of  the  party.  They  gave  way  therefore  wuh  meekness 
to  her  donnineering  temper,  though  it  was  not  'Jie  less  ty- 
rannical, that  in  her  maiden  state  of  bovdenbopd,  she  had 
been  to  some  of  them  an  object  of  slight  and  of  .censure ; 
and  Lady  Binks  had  n^  forgotten  the  offeoces  offiared  to 
Miss  Bonnyrigg.  But  the  fair  sisterhood  submitted  ito 
her  retaliations,  as  lieutenants  endure  the  builyjipg  of  a 
rude  and  boisterous  captain  of  the  sea,  with  the  secret 
determination  to  pay  it  home  to  their  underling/i,  when 
they  shall  become  captaias  themselves. 

In  this  state  of  in^>ortance,  vet  of  penance,  Lady 
Binks  occqpjied  hpr  plape  ^t  the  diimer-t^ble,  alternately 
disconcerted  i^y  so^e  stupid  speech  of  her  lord  and  mas- 
ter, and  by  sonae  sligtu  sarcasm  from  Lady  Penelope,  to' 
which  she  longed  to  reply,  but  dared  not. 

She  looked  from  time  to  time  at  her  neighbour  Frank 
Tyrrel,  but  whhout  addressing  him,  and  accepted  in  si- 
lence the  usual  civilities  which  he  proffered  to  her.  She 
had  remarked  keenly  his  interview  with  Sur  Bingo,  and 
knowing  by  experience  the  manner  in  which  her  honour- 
ed lord  was  wont  to  retreat  from  a  dispute  in  which  he 
was  unsuccessful,  as  well  as  Lis  genius  for  getting  into 
such  perplexities,  she  had  little  doubt  that  he  had  sus- 
tained froiD  the  st)ranger  some  new  iQdig^ity  ;  whonf, 
therefore,  ^e  regarded  with  a  mixture  of  feelipg,  scarce 
knowing  whether  to  be  pleased  with  him  for  having  given 
p^  to  him  whom  she  hated,  or  angry  with  him  fov  Kav- 
Qig  affronted  one  in  whose  degradation  he/ own  was  ne- 
cessarily involved.  *   There  mi^ht  be  other  thoughts^-on 
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Jie  whole,  she  regarded  him  with  much  though  with  mute 
attention.  He  paid  her  but  little  in  return,  being  almost 
entirely  occupied  in  replying  to  the  questions  of  the  en- 
grossing Lady  Penelope  Penfeather. 

Receivbg  polite  though  rather  evasive  answers  to  her 
inquiries  concerning  his  lute  avocations,  her  ladyship 
could  only  learn  that  Tyrrel  had  been  travelling  in  several 
remote  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  of  Asia.  Baffled,  but 
not  repulsed,  the  lady  continued  her  courtesy,  by  pointing 
out  to  him,  as  a  stranger,  several  individuals  of  the  com- 
pany to  whom  she  proposed  introducing  him,  as  persons 
from  whose  society  he  might  derive  either  profit  or  amuse- 
ment. In  the  ipidst  of  this  sort  of  conversation,  how- 
ever, she  suddenly  stopped  short. 

**  Will  you  forgive  me,  Mr.  Tyrrel,"  she  said,  "  if  I 
say  I  have  been  watching  your  thoughts  for  some  mo- 
ments, and  that  I  have  detected  you  ?  All  the  while  that 
I  have  been  talking  of  these  good  folks,  and  that  you  have 
been  making  such  civil  replies,  that  they  *might  be  with 
great  propriety  and  utility  inserted  In  the  *  Familiar  Dia- 
logues, teaching  foreigners  how  to  express  themselves  in 
English  upon  ordinary  occasions' — ^your  mind  has  been 
^entirely  fixed  upon  that  empty  chair,  which  hath  remained 
there  opposite,  betwixt  our  worthy  president  and  Sir 
Bingo  Bink§." 

*'  I  own,  madam,"  he  answered,  "  I  was  a  little  sur- 
prised at  seeing  such  a  distinguished  seat  unoccupied, 
while  the  table  is  rather  crowded." 

"  O,  confess  more,  sir  !  Confess  that  to  a  poet,  a  seat 
unoccupied — the  chair  of  Banquo — has  more  charms 
than  if  it  were  filled  even  as  an  alderman  would  fill  it. 
What  if  *  the  Dark  Ladye'^^should  glide  in  and  occupy 
it  ? — Would  you  have  courage  to  stand  the  vision,  Mr. 
Tyrrel  ? — 1  assure  you  the  thing  is  not  impossible." 

"  fVhat  is  not  impossible,  Lady  Penelope  ?"  said  Tyr- 
rel, somewhat  surprised. 

"  Startled  ^already  ? — Nay,  then,  I  despair  of  your  en 
during  the  awful  interview." 
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**  What  interview  ?  who  is  expected  ?**  said  Tjrrrel, 
unable  with  the  utmost  exertion  to  suppress  some  signs  of 
curiosity,  though  he  suspected  the  whole  to  be  merely 
some  mystification  of  her  ladyship. 

"  How  delighted  I  am,'*  she  said,  "  that  I  have  foimd 
out  where  you  are  vulnerable ! — Expected— did  I  sty  ex- 
pected ?-«^no,  not  expected. 

'  She  glides,  like  Ni^ht,  from  land  to  land, 
She  hath  strange  power  of  speech/ 

But  come,  I  have  you  at  my  mercy,  and  I  will  be  gener- 
ous and  explain. — We  call — that  is,  among  ourselves  you 
understand — Miss  Clara  Mowbray,  the  sister  of  that  gen- 
tleman that  sits  next  to  Miss  Parker,  d)e  Dark  Ladye, 
and  that  seat  is  left  for  her. — For  she  was  expected — no, 
not  expected — I  forget  again  ! — but  it  was  thought  possi- 
hie  she  might  honour  us  to-day,  when  our  feast  was  so  full 
and  piquant. — Her  brother  is  our  Lord  of  the  Manor-^ 
and  so  they  pay  her  that  sort  of  civility  to  regard  her  as 
a  visiter — and  neither  Lady  Binks  nor  I  think  of  object- 
ing.^-She  is  a  singular  young  person,  Clara  Mowbray-— 
she  anxuses  me  very  much — I  am  always  rather  glad  to 
see  her." 

"  She  is  not  to  come  hither  to-day  ?"  said  Tyrrel ; 
"  am  I  so  to  understand  your  ladyship  ?" 

"  Why,  it  is  past  her  time — even  her  time,"  said  Lady 
Penelope — "  dinner  was  kept  back  half  an  hour,  and  our 
poor  invalids  were  famishing,  as  you  may  see  by  the 
deeds  they  have  done  since. — But  Clara  is  an  odd  crea- 
ture, and  if  she  took  it  into  her  head  to  come  hither  at 
this  moment,  hither  she  would  come — she  is  very  whim- 
sical.— Many  people  think  her  handsome — but  she  looks 
so  like  sonnething  from  another  world,  that  she  makes  me 
always  think  of  Mat  Lewis's  Spectre  Lady.* 

And  she  repeated,  with  much  cadence, 

"  '  There  is  a  thing— there  it  a  thing, 

I  fain  would  have  from  thee  j 
1  fain  would  have  that  gay  gold  ring, 

O  warrior,  give  it  me '" 

7     VOL.   1. 
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"  And  then  you  remember  bis  answer  : 

'This   ring^   Lord    Brooke  froni  lus daughter  took. 

And  a  solemn  oath  he  swore, 
Thai  thai  ladye  my  bride  should  be 

When  this  crusade  was  o'er.' 

"  You  do  figures  as  well  as  landscapes,  I  suppose,  Mr. 
Tyrrel  ? — ^You  shall  make  a  sketch  for  me — a  slight  thing 
— for  sketches,  I  think,  show  the  freedom  of  art  better 
than  finished  pieces — 1  dote  on  the  first  coruscations  ol 
genius — flashing  like  lightning  from  the  cloud  ! — You 
shall  make  a  sketch  for  my  own  boudoir — my  dear  sulky 
den  at  Air  Castle,  and  Clara  Mowbray  shall  sit  for  the 
Ghost  Ladye." 

"  That  would-be  but  a  poor  compliment  to  your  lady- 
ship's friend,"  replied  Tyrrel. 

«*  Friend  ?  We  don't  get  quite  that  length,  though  I 
^  like  Clara  very  well. — Quite  sentimental  cast  of  face — 
I  think  I  saw  an  antique  in  the  Louvre  very  like  her — (I 
was  there  in  1 800) — quite  an  antique  countenance — eyes 
something  hollowed — care  has  dug  caves  for  them,  but 
they  are  caves  of  the  most  beautiful  marble,  arched  with 
jet-r— a  straight  nose,  and  absolutely  the  Grecian  mouth 
and  chin — a  profusion  of  long  straight  black  hair,  with 
the  whitest  skin  you  ever  saw,  as  white  as  the  whitest 
parchment — and  not  a  shade  of  colour  in  her  cheek — 
none  whatever — If  she  would  be  naughty,  and  borrow  a 
prudent  touch  of  complexion,  she  might  be  called  beau- 
tiful. Even  as  it  is,  many  think  her  so,  although  surely, 
Mr.  Tyrrel,  three  colours  are  necessary  to  the  female 
face.  However,  we  used  to  call  her  the  Melpomene  of 
the  Spring  last  season,  as  we  called  Lady  Binks — who 
was  not  then  Lady  Binks — our  Euphrosyne — Did  we  not, 
my  dear  ?" 

"  Did  we  not  what,  madam  ?"  said  Lady  Binks,  in  a 
tone  something  sharper  than  ought  to  have  belonged  to  so 
beautiful  a  countenance. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  have  started  you  out  of  your  reverie 
mj  love,"  answered  Lady  Penelope.     "  I  was  only  as- 
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suring  Mr.  Tyrrel  that  you  were  once  Euphrosyne,  though 
now  so  much  under  the  banners  of  II  Penseroso." 

^^  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  been  either  one  or  the 
other,"  answered  Lady  Binks  ;  "  one  thing  I  certainly 
am  not — I  am  not  capable  of  understanding  your  lady- 
ship's wit  and  learning."      * 

"  Poor  soul,"  vhispered  Lady  Penelope  to  Tyrrel ; 
"  we  know  what  we  are,  we  know  not  what  we  may  be. 
— And  now,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  I  have  been  your  sibyl,  to  guide 
you  through  this  Elysium  of  ours,  I  think,  in  reward,  1 
deserve  a  litde  confidence  in  return." 

"  If  I  had  any  to  bestow,  which  could  be  in  the  slight- 
est degree  interesting  to  your  ladyship,"  answered  Tyrrel. 

"  Oh  !  cruel  man — he  will  not  understand  me  !"  ex- 
claimed the  lady — "  In  plain  words  then,  a  peep  into 
your  portfolio — just  to  see  what  objects  you  have  rescued 
from  natural  decay,  and  rendered  immortal  by  the  pencil. 
You  do  not  know — indeed,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  you  do  not  know 
how  I  dote  upon  your  *  serenely  silent  art,'  second  to 
poetry  alone — equal — superior  perhaps — ^to  music." 

"  I  really  have  little  that  could  possibly  be  worth  the 
attention  of  such  a  judge  as  your  ladyship,"  answered 
Tyrrel ;  "  such  trifles  as  your  ladyship  has  seen,  I  some- 
tunes  leave  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  I  have  been  sketching." 

^'  As  Orlando  left  his  verses  in  the  Forest  of  Ardennes  ? 
— Oh,  the  thoughtless  prodigality  ! — Mr.  Winterblossom, 
do  you  hear  this  ? — We  must  follow  Mr.  Tyrrel  in  his 
walks,  and  glean  what  he  leaves  behind  him." 

Her  ladyship  was  here  disconcerted  by  some  laughter 
on  Sir  Bingo's  side  of  the  table,  which  she  chastised  by 
an  angry  glance,  and  then  proceeded  emphatically. 

"  Mr.  Tyrrel — this  must  not  be — this  is  not  the  way  of 
the  world,  my  good  sir,  to  which  even  Genius  must  stoop 
its  flight.  We  must  consult  the  engraver — though  per- 
haps you  etch  as  well  as  you  draw  ?" 

*  I  should  suppose  so,"  said  Mr.  Winterblossom, 
edging  in  a  word  with  difficulty,  "  from  the  freedom  ol 
Mr.  Tyrrel's  touch." 
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«« I  win  not  deny  my  having  spoiled  a  Ktde  copper  noTt 
and  then,"  said  Tyrrel,  **  since  I  am  charged  with  the 
crime  by  such  good  judges ;  but  it  has  only  been  by  way 
of  experiment^' 

"  Say  no  more,"  said  th^ady ;  "  my  darling  msh  is 
accomplished  ! — We  have  long  desired  to  have  the  re- 
markable and  most  romantic  spots  of  our  little  Arcadia 
here — spots  consecrated  to  fiiendship,  the  fine  arts,  the 
loves,  and  the  graces,  immortalized  by  the  graver's  art, 
faithful  to  its  charge  of  fame — you  shall  labour  on  this 
task,  Mr.  Tyrrel ;  we  will  all  assist  wifh  notes  and  illus- 
trations— we  will  all  contribute— only  some  of  us  must 
be  permitted  to  remain  anonymous — Fairy  favours,  you 
know,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  must  be  kept  secret — And  you  shall 
be  allowed  the  pillage  of  the  Album — some  sweet  things 
there  of  Mr.  Chatterly's — and  Mr.  Edgeit,  a  gentleman 
of  your  own  profession,  I  am  sure  will  lend  his  aid — Dr. 
Quackleben  will  contribute  some  scientific  notices. — And 
for  subscription " 

"  Financial — ^financial— jrour  leddyship,  I  speak  to  or- 
der !"  said  the  writer,  interrupting  Lady  Penelope,  with 
a  tone  of  impudent  familiarity,  which  was  meant  doubtless 
for  jocular  ease. 

*•  How  am  I  out  of  order,  Mr.  Meiklewham  T'  said  her 
ladyship,  drawing  herself  up. 

"  I  speak  to  order  !— No  warrants  for  money  can  be 
extracted  before  mdmation  to  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment." 

"  Pray  who  mentioned  money,  Mr.  Meiklewham  ?" 
said  her  ladyship. — ^^  That  wretched  old  pettifogger,"  she 
added  in  a  whisper  to  Tyrrel,  ^*  thinks  of  notiiing  else 
but  the  filthy  pelf." 

"  Ye  spake  of  subscription,  my  leddy,  whilk  is  the  same 
thing  ns  money,  differing  only  in  respect  of  time — the 
subscription  being  a  contract  de  fuiurOj  and  having  a 
tractus  temporis  in  gremio — ^And  I  have  kend  mony 
honest  folks  in  the  company  at  the  Well,  complain  of  die 
subscriptions  as  a  great  abuse,  as  obliging  them  either  to 
look  unlike  other  folk,  or  to  gie  good  lawful  coin  for  bal- 
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lants  and  picture-books,  and  things  they  caredna  a  pinch 
of  snufF  for." 

Several  of  the  company,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table, 
assented  both  by  nods  and  murmurs  of  approbation  ;  and 
the  orator  was  about  to  proceed,  when  Tyrrel  with  diffi* 
culty  procured  a  hearing  before  the  debate  went  farther, 
and  assured  the  company  that  her  ladyship's  goodness 
had  led  her  into  an  error ;  that  he  had  no  work  in  hand 
worthy  of  their  patronage,  and,  with  the  deepest  gratitude 
for  Lady  Penelope's  goodness,  had  it  not  in  his  power  to 
comply  with  her  request.  There  was  some  tittering  at 
her  ladyship's  expense,  who,  as  the  writer  slyly  observed, 
bad  been  something  ultronious  in  her  patronage.  With- 
out attempting  for  the  moment  any  rally,  (as  indeed  the 
time  which  had  passed  since  the  removal  of  the  dinner 
scarce  permitted  an  opportunity,)  Lady  Penelope  gave 
the  signal  for  the  ladies'  retreat,  and  left  the  gentlemen 
to  the  circulation  of  the  bottle. 


CHAPTER  VU. 

THE  TEA-TABLE. 

-While  the  cups 


Which  cheer,  but  not  inebriate,  watt  on  etdi. 

It  was  common  at  the  Well,  for  the  fair  guests  occa- 
sionally to  give  tea  to  the  company ,-^such  at  least  as, 
from  their  rank  and  leading  in  the  little  society,  might  be 
esteemed  fit  to  constitute  themselves  patronesses  of  an 
evening ;  and  the  same  lady  generally  carried  the  author- 
ity she  had  acquired  into  the  ball-room,  where  two  fiddles 
and  a  bass,  at  a  guinea  a-night,  with  a  quantum  sufficit  of 
tallow  candles,  (against  the  use  of  which  Lady  Penelope 
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often  mutined,)  enabled  the  company — ^to  use  the  appro 
priate  phrase — ^^  to  close  the  evening  on  the  light  fantas- 
tic toe. ' 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  lion  of  the  hour,  Mr 
Francis  Tyrrel,  had  so  little  answered  the  high-wrought 
expectations  of  Lady  Penelope,  that  she  rather  regretted 
having  ever  given  herself  any  trouble  about  him,  and  par 
ticularly  that  of  having  manoeuvred  herself  into  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  tea-table  for  the  evening,  to  the  great  ex- 
penditure of  souchong  and  congo.  Accordingly,  her 
ladyship  had  no  sooner  summoned  her  own  woman,  and 
her  file  de  chambrCj  to  make  tea,  with  her  page,  footman, 
and  postilion,  to  hand  it  about,  (in  which  duty  they  were 
assisted  by  two  richly-laced  and  thickly-powdered  foot- 
men of  Lady  Binks's,  whose  _liveries  put  to  shame  the 
more  modest  garb  of  Lady  Penelope's,  and  even  dimmed 
the  glory  of  3ie  suppressed  coronet  upon  the  buttons,) 
than  she  began  to  vilipend  and  depreciate  what  had  been 
so  long  the  object  of  her  curiosity. 

"  This  Mr.  Tyrrel,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  authorita- 
tive decision,  "  seems  after  all  a  very  ordinary  sort  of 
person — quite  a  common-place  man,  who,  she  dared  say, 
had  considered  his  condition,  in  going  to  the  old  alehouse, 
much  better  than  they  had  done  for  him,  when  they  ask- 
ed him  to  the  Public  Rooms.  He  had  known  his  own 
place  better  than  they  did — there  was  nothing  uncom- 
mon in  his  appearance  or  conversation — nothing  at  all 
frappant — she  scarce  believed  he  could  even  draw  that 
sketch.  Mr.  Winterblossom,  indeed,  made  a  great  deal 
of  it ;  but  then  all  the  world  knew  that  ever}'  scrap  of. 
engraving  or  drawing,  which  Mr.  Winterblossom  contrived 
to  make  his  own,  was,  the  instant  it  came  into  his  collec- 
tion, the  finest  thing  that  ever  was  seen — that  was  the 
way  with  collectors — their  geese  were  all  swans." 

"  And  your  ladyship's  swan  has  proved  but  a  goose, 
my  dearest  Lady  Pen,"  said  Lady  Binks. 

"  My  swan,  dearest  Lady  Binks !  I  really  do  not  kiiow 
how  I  have  deserved  the  appropriation  " 
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"  Do  not  be  angry,  my  dear  lady  Penelope ;  I  only 
mean,  that  for  a  fortnight  and  more  you  have  spoke 
constantly  of  this  Mr.  Tyrrel,  and  all  dinner-time  you 
spoke  to  him.** 

The  fair  company  began  to  eollect  around,  at  hearing 
the  word  dear  so  often  repeated  in  the  same  brief  dia- 
logue, which  induced  them  to      ^eoi  sport,  and,  like  the 
rulgar  on  a  similar  occasion,  to  foim  a  ring  for  the  ex 
pected  combatants. 

"  He  sat  betwixt  us,  Lady  Binks,"  answered  Lady 
Penelope,  with  dignity.  ''  You  had  your  usual  headach, 
you  know,  and,  for  the  credit  of  the  company,  I  spoke 
for  one.** 

"  For  iwot  if  your  ladyship  pleases,** .  replied  Lady 
Binks.  <*  I  mean,'*  she  added,  softening  the  expression, 
*  for  yourself  and  me.*' 

^^  I  am  sorry,'*  said  Lady  Penelope,  **  I  should  have 
spoken  for  one  who  can  speak  so  smartly  for  herself,  as 
my  dear  Lady  Binks — I  did  not,  by  any  means,  desire  to 
engross  the  conversation — I  repeat  it,  there  is  a  mistake 
about  this  man.** 

^^  I  think  there  is,*'  said  Lady  Binks,  in  a  tone  which 
implied  something  more  than  mere  assent  to  Lady  Pen- 
dope's  proposition. 

^'  I  doubt  if  he  is  an  artist  at  all,'*  said  the  Lady  Pen- 
elope ;  "  or  if  he  is,  he  must  be  doing  things  for  some 
Magazine,  or  Encyclopedia,  or  some  such  matter." 

"  /  doubt,  too,  if  he  be  a  professional  artist,"  said  Lady 
Binks.  "  If  so,  he  is  of  the  very  highest  class,  for  I  have 
seldom  seen  a  better-bred  man." 

"  There  ape  very  well-bred  artists,"  said  Lady  Pene- 
lope.    "  It  is  the  profession  of  a  gentleman." 

"  Certainly,'*  answered  Lady  Binks ;  "  but  the  poorer 
class  have  often  to  struggle  with  poverty  and  dependence. 
In  general  society,  they  are  like  commercial  people  in 
presence  of  their  customers ;  and  that  is  a  difficult  part 
lo  sustain.  And  so  you  see  them  of  all  sorts — shy  and 
reserved  when  they  are  conscious  of  merit — petulant  and' 
whimsical,  by  way  of  showing  their  independence — ^intru- 
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sive  in  order  to  appear  easy — and  sometimes  obseqiiiouf 
and  fawning,  when  they  chance  to  be  of  a  mean  spirit. 
But  you  seldom  see  them  quite  at  their  ease,  and  there- 
fore, 1  hold  this  Mr.  Tyrrel  to  be  either  an  artist  of  the 
first  class,  raised  completely  above  the  necessity  and  de- 
gradation of  patronage,  or  else  to  be  no  professional 
artist  at  all." 

Lady  Penelope  looked  at  Lady  Binks  with  much  such 
a  regard  as  Balaam  may  have  cast  upon  his  ass,  when  he 
discovered  the  animal's  capacity  for  holding  an  argument 
with  him.     She  muttered  to  herself — 

**  Man  one  parkf  el  mSmeilpgtrk  bun  !** 

But,  declining  the  altercation  which  Lady  Binks  seemed 
disposed  to  enter  into,  she  replied  with  good-humour, 
"  Well,  dearest  Rachel,  we  will  not  pull  caps  about  this 
man — nay,  1  think  your  good  opinion  of  him  gives  him 
new  value  in  my  eyes.  That  is  always  the  way  with  us, 
my  good  friend  !  We  may  confess  it,  when  there  are  none 
of  these  conceited  male  wretches  among  us.  We  will 
know  what  he  really  is — he  shall  not  wear  fern-seed,  and 
walk  among  us  invisible  thus — what  say  you,  Maria  ?" 

"  Indeed,  I  say,  dear  Lady  Penelope,"  answered  Miss 
Digges,  whose  ready  chatter  we  have  already  introduced 
to  the  reader,  ^'  he  is  a  very  handsome  man,  though  his 
nose  is  too  big,  and  his  mouUi  too  wide — but  his  teeth  are 
like  pearl — and  he  has  such  eyes ! — especially  when  your 
ladyship  spoke  to  him.  I  don't  think  you  looked  at  his 
eyes — they  are  quite  deep  and  dark,  and  full  of  glow,  like 
what  you  read  to  us  in  the  letter  from  that  lady,  about 
Robert  Burns." 

"  Upon  my  word.  Miss,  you  come  on  finely!"  said 
Lady  'Penelope. — "  One  had  need  take  care  what  they 
read  or  talk  about  before  you,  I  see — Come,  Jones,  have 
mercy  upon  us — put  an  end  to  that  symphony  of  tinkling 
cups  and  saucers,  and  let  the  first  act  of  the  tea-tabk 
begin,  if  you  please  " 
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^^  Does  her  leddyship  mean  the  grace  ?"  said  hooest 
Mrs.  Blower,  for  the  6rst  time  admitted  into  this  war* 
shipful  society,  and  busily  employed  in  arranging  an 
Indian  handkerchief,  that  might  have  made  a  mainsail 
for  one  of  her  husband's  smuggling  luggers,  which  she 
spread  carefully  on  her  knee,  to  prevent  damage  to  a 
flowered  black  silk  gown  from  the  repast  of  tea  and  cake, 
to  which  she  proposed  to  do  due  lionour,— <<  Does  her 
leddyship  mean  the  grace  ?  I  see  the  minister  is  just 
coming  in. — Her  leddyship  waits  till  ye  say  a  blessing,  an 
ye  please,  sir." 

IVIr.  Winterblossom,  who  toddled  after  the  chaplain, 
his  toe  having  given  him  an  alert  hint  to  quit  the  din- 
ing-table,  though  he  saw  every  feature  in  the  poor 
woman's  face  swcdn  with  desire  to  procure  information 
concerning  the  ways  and  customs  of  the  place,  passed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  regardless  of  her  agony  of 
curiosity. 

A  moment  after,  she  was  relieyed  by  the  entrance  of 
Dr.  Quackleben,  whose  maxim  being,  that  one  patient 
was  as  well  worth  attention  as  another,  and  who  knew  by 
experience,  that  the  honoraria  of  a  godly  wife  of  the 
Bowhead  were  as  apt  to  be  forth-coming,  (if  not  more  so) 
as  my  Lady  Penelope's,  he  e'en  sat  himself  quietly  down 
by  Mrs.  Blower,  and  proceeded  with  the  utmost  kindness 
to  inquire  after  her  health,  and  to  hope  she  had  not  for-, 
gotten  taking  a  table-spoonful  of  spirits  burnt  to  a  residue 
tim,  in  order  to  qualify  the  crudities.*^ 

"  Indeed,  Doctor,"  said  the  honest  woman,  "  I.  loot  the 
brandy  burn  as  lang  as  I  dought  look  at  the  gude  crea- 
ture wasting  itsell  that  gate — and  then,  when  1  was  fain 
to  put  it  out  for  very  tlirift,  I  did  take  a  thimble-full  of  it, 
(although  it  is  not  the  thing  I  am  used  to.  Dr.  Quackle- 
ben,) and  I  winna  say  but  that  it  did  me  good." 

"  Unquestionably,  madam,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  I  am 
no  friend  to  the  use  of  alcohol  in  general,  but  there  are 
oarticular  cases — there  are  particular  cases,  Mrs.  Blower 
— iVFy  venerated  instructer,  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  our 
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profession  that  ever  lived,  took  a  wine-glass-full  of  old 
rum,  mixed  with  sugar,  every  day  after  his  dinner." 

"  Ay,  dear  heart,  he  would  be  a  comfortable  doctor 
that,"  said  Mrs.  Blower.  "  He  wad  maybe  ken  some- 
thing of  my  case.     Isheleevin',  think  ye,  sir  ?" 

"  Dead  for  many  years,  madam,"  said  Dr.  Quackle- 
ben  ;  '<  and  there  are  but  few  of  his  pupils  that  can  fill 
his  place,  I  assure  ye.  If  I  could  be  thought  an  excep- 
tion, it  is  only  because  I  was  a  favourite.  Ah  !  blessings 
on  the  old  red  cloak  of  him  ! — It  covered  more  of  the 
healing  science  than  the  gowns  of  a  whole  modern  uni- 
versity." 

"  There  is  ane,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Blower,  "  diat  has 
been  muckle  recommended,  about  Edinburgh — Macgre- 
gor,  I  think  they  ca'  him — folk  come  far  and  near  to  see 
him."i2 

"  I  know  whom  you  mean,  ma'am — a  clever  man — ^no 
denying  it — a  clever  man — ^but  there  are  certain  cases — 
yours  for  example — and  I  think  that  of  many  that  come  to 
drink  this  water — ^which  I  cannot  say  I  think  he  perfectly 
understands — ^hasty — very  hasty  and  rapid.  Now  I — I 
give  the  disease  its  own  way  at  first — then  watch  it,  Mrs. 
Blower — ^watch  the  turn  of  the  tide." 

"  Ay,  troth,  that's  true,"  responded  the  widow ;  "  John 
Blower  was  aye  watching  turn  of  tide,  puir  man." 

"  Then  he  is  a  starving  Doctor,  Mrs.  Blower — ^reduces 
diseases  as  soldiers  do  towns — ^by  famine,  not  considering 
that  the  friendly  inhabitants  suffer  as  much  as  the  hostile 
garrison — a-hem  !" 

Here  he  gave  an  knportant  and  emphatic  cough,  and 
then  proceeded. 

"  I  am  no  friend  either  to  excess  or  to  violent  stimu- 
lus, Mrs.  Blower — but  nature  must  be  supported — a  gen- 
erous diet — cordials  judiciously  thrown  in — ^not  without 
the  advice  of  a  medical  man — that  is  my  opinion,  Mrs. 
Blower,  to  speak  as  a  friend — others  may  starve  their 
patients  if  they  have  a  mind." 

"  It  wadna  do  for  me,  tlie  starving.  Dr.  Keekerben," 
said  the  alarmed  relict, — "  it  wadna  do  for  me  at  a' — 
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J|ist  a'  I  can  do  to  wear  through  the  day  with  the  sma' 
supports  that  nature  requires— ^ot  a  soul  to  look  after  me. 
Doctor,  since  John  Blower  was  taen  awa. — ^Thank  ye 
kindly,  sir,  (to  the  servant  who  handed  the  tea,) — thank 
ye,  my  bonny  man,  (to  the  page  who  served  the  cake) 
— Now,  dinna  ye  think,  Doctor,  (in  a  low  and  confiden- 
tial voice,)  that  her  leddyship's  tea  is  rather  of  the  weak- 
liest— ^water  bewitched,  I  think — and  Mrs.  Jones,  as  they 
ca'  her,  has  cut  the  seed-cake  very  thin  ?*' 

"  It  is  the  fashion,  Mrs.  Blower,"  answered  Dr.  Quac- 
kleben ;  "and  her  ladyship's  tea  is  excellent.  But  your 
taste  is  a  little  chilled,  which  is  not  uncommon  at  the  first 
use  of  the  waters,  so  that  you  are  not  sensible  of  the  fla- 
vour— ^we  must  support  the  system — reinforce  the  diges- 
tive powers — give  me  leave — you  are  a  stranger,  Mrs. 
Blower,  and  we  must  take  care  of  you — I  have  an  elixir 
which  will  put  that  matter  to  rights  in  a  moment.'* 

So  saying.  Dr.  Quackleben  pulled  from  his  pocket  ^a 
small  portable  case  of  medicines — ''  Catch  me  without 
my  tools" — he  said  ;  "  here  I  have  the  real  useful  pharma- 
copeia— the  rest  is  all  humbug  and  hard  names — ^this  little 
case,  with  a  fortnight  or  month,  spring  and  fall,  at  Saint 
Ronan's  Well,  and  no  one  will  die  tillliis  day  come." 

Thus  boasting,  the  Doctor  drew  from  his  case  a  large 
phial  or  small  flask,  full  of  a  high-coloured  liquid,  of  which 
he  mixed  three  tea-spoonfuls  in  Mrs.  Blower's  cup,,  who, 
immediately  afterwards,  allowed  tliat  the  flavour  was  im- 
proved beyond  all  belief,  and  that  it  was  "  vera  comfort- 
able and  restorative  indeed." 

"Will  it  not  do  good  to  my  complaints,  Doctor?"  said 
Mr.  Winterblossom,  who  had  strolled  towards  them,  and 
held  out  his  cup  to  the  physician. 

"  I  by  no  means  recommend  it,  Mr.  Winterblossom," 
said  Dr.  Quackleben,  shutting  up  his  case  with  great 
coolness ;  "  your  case  is  oedematous,  and  you  treat  it  your 
own  way — you  are  as  good  a  physician  as  I  am,  and  I 
never  interfere  with  another  practitioner's  patient." 

«  Well,  Doctor,"  said  Winterblossom,  "  I  must  wait 
tin  Sir  Bh^jTp  ron)'\s  in— hn  hns  a  hunting-flask  usually 
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about  him,  which  contains  as  good  medicine  as  yours  V) 
the  fuU." 

"  You  will  wait  for  Sir  Bingo  some  time,"  said  the 
Doctor ;  "  he  is  a  gentleman  of  sedentary  habits — he  iiLs 
ordered  another  magnum.^^ 

"  Sir  Bingo  is. an  unco  name  for  a  man  o'  quality, 
dinna  ye  thmk  sae,  Dr.  Cocklehen  ?"  said  Mrs.  Blower. 
"  John  Blower,  when  he  was  a  wee  bit  in  the  wind's  eye, 
as  he  ca'd  it,  puir  fallow — used  to  sing  a  sang  about  a  dog 
they  ca'd  Bingo,  that  suld  hae  belanged  to  a  farmer." 

"  Our  Bingo  is  but  a  puppy  yet,  madam — or  if  a  dog, 
he  is  a  sad  dog,"  said  Mr.  Winterblossom,  applauding  his 
own  wit,  by  one  of  his  own  inimitable  smiles. 

"  Or  a  mad  dog,  rather,"  said  Mr.  Chatterly,  "  lor  he 
drinks  no  water ;"  and  he  also  smiled  gracefully  at  the 
thoughts  of  having  trumped,  as  it  were^  the  president's  pun. 

"  Twa  pleasant  men.  Doctor,"  said  the  widow,  "  and 
so  is  Sir  Bungy  too  for  that  matter ;  but  O  !  is  nae  it  a 
pfty  he  should  bide  sae  lang  by  the  bottle  ?  It  was  puir 
John  Blower's  fau't  too,  that  weary  tippling ;  when  he  wan 
to  the  lee-side  of  a  bowl  of  punch,  there  was  nae  raising 
him. — But  they  are  taking  awa'  the  things,  and.  Doctor, 
is  it  not  an  awfu'  thing  that  the  creature-comforts  should 
hae  been  used  without  grace  or  thanksgiving  ? — that  Mr. 
Chitterling,  if  he  really  be  a  minister,  has  muckle  to  an- 
swer for,  that  he  neglects  his  Master's  service." 

"  Why,  madam,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  Mr.  Chatterly  is 
scarce  arrived  at  the  rank  of  a  minister  plenipotentiary." 

"  A  minister  potentiary — ah.  Doctor,  I  doubt  that  is 
some  jest  of  yours,"  said  the  widow ;  "  that's  sae  like 
puir  John  Blower.  When  I  wad  hae  had  him  gie  up  the 
Lovely  Peggy,  ship  and  cargo,  (the  vessel  was  named 
after  me,  Doctor  Kittleben,)  to  be  remembered  in  the 
prayers  o'  the  congregation,  he  wad  say  to  me,  *  they  may 
pray  that  stand  the  risk,  Peggy  Bryce,  for  I've  made  in- 
surance.' He  was  a  merry  man,  Doctor ;  but  he  had  tlie 
root  of  the  matter  in  him,  for  a'  his  light  way  of  speaking, 
as  deep  as  ony  skipper  that  ever  loosed  anchor  from  Leith 
Roads.     I  hae  been  a  forsaken  creature  since  his  death 
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— O  the  weary  days  and  nights  that  I  have  bad !— «nd 
\he  weight  on  the  spirits — ^the  spirits,  Doctor ! — though  1 
canna  say  I  hae  been  easier  since  I  hae  been  at  the  Waal] 
than  even  now — if  I  kend  what  I  was  awing  ye  for  the 
elickstir,  Doctor,  for  it's  done  me  muckle  heart's  good, 
forby    the  opening  of  my  mind  to  you." 

'^  Fie,  fie,  ma'am,"  said  the  Doctor,  as  the  widow 
pulled  out  a  seal-skin  pouch,  such  as  saik>rs  cany  tobacco 
ia,  but  apparently  well  stuffed  with  bank-notes, — *  Fie, 
lie,  madam — ^I  am  no  apothecary — I  have  my  diploma 
frotn  Leyden--^a  regular  physician,  madam,— the  elixir  is 
heartily  at  your  service ;  and  should  you  want  any  advice, 
no  man  will  be  proudej^  to  assist  you  than  your  humble 
servant." 

'^  I  am.  sure  I  am  muckle  obliged  to  your  kindness,  Dr. 
Kickalpin,"  said  the  widow,  folding  up  her  pouch  ;  **'  this 
was  puir  John  Blower's  spleuchanPas  they  ca'  it — I  e'en 
wear  it  for  his  sake.  He  was  a  kind  man,  and  left  me 
comfortable  in  warld's  gudes ;  but  comforts  hae  their  eunr- 
bers, — to  be  a  lone  woman  is  a  sair  weird.  Dr.  Kittlepin." 
Dr.  Quackleben  drew  his  chair  a  little  nearer  that  of 
the  widow,  and  entered  into  a  closer  communication  with 
her,  in  &  tone  doubtless  of  more  dehcate  coosolaticHi  than 
was  ^t  for  the  ears  of  the  company  at  large. 

One  of  the  chief  delights  of  a  watering-place  is,  that 
every  one's  affairs  seem  to  be  put  under  the  special  sur* 
veillance  of  the  whole  company,  so  that,  in  all  probability, 
the  various  iSirtations,  liaisons^  and  so  forth,  which  natu- 
rally take  place  in  the  society,  are  not  only  the  subject  oi 
amusement  to  the  parties  engaged,  but  also  to  the  lookers^ 
on  ;  that  is  to  say,  generally  speaking,  to  the  whole  com- 
munity, of  which  for  the  time  the  said  parties  are  members. 
Lady  Penelope,  the  presiding  goddess  of  the  region, 
watchful  over  aH  her  circle,  was  not  long  of  observing  that 
the  Doctor  seemed  to  be  suddenly  engaged  in  close  com- 
munication with  the  widow,  and  that  he  had  even  ventured 
o  take  hold  of  her  fair  plump  hand,  with  a  manner  which 
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partook  at  once  of  the  gallant  suitor,  and  of  the  medica. 

adviser* 

"  For  the  love  of  heaven,"  said  her  ladyship,  "  who 
can  that  comely  dame  he,  on  whom  our  excellent  and 
learned  Doctor  looks  with  such  uncommon  regard  ?" 

"  Fat,  fair,  and  forty,"  said  Mr.  Winterblossom ;  "  that 
is  all  I  know  of  her — a  mercantile  person." 

"  A  carack,  Sir  President,"  said  tlie  chaplain,  "  richly 
laden  with  cok>nial  produce,  by  name  the  Lovely  Peggy 
Bryce — no  master — the  late  John  Blower  of  North  Leith 
having  pushed  off  his  boat  for  the  Stygian  Creek,  and  left 
the  vessel  without  a  hand  on  board." 

''  The  Doctor,"  said  Lady  Peyelope,  turning  her  glass 
towards  them,  *^  seems  wilhng  to  play  the  part  of  pilot." 

'^  I  dare  say  he  will  be  willing  to  change  her  name  and 
register,"  said  Mr.  Chatterly. 

^^  He  can  do  no  less  in  common  requital,"  said  Win- 
terblossom. ^^  She  has  changed  his  name  six  times  in 
the  five  minutes    that    I  stood  within  hearing  of  them." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  matter,  my  dear  Lady 
Binks  ?"  said  Lady  Penelope. 

^<  Madam  ?"  said  Lady  Binks,  starting  from  a  re^rie, 
•and  answering  as  one  who  either  had  not  heard,  or  did 
not  understand  the  question. 

"  I  mean,  what  think  you  of  what  is  going  on  yonder  ?" 

Lady  Binks  turned  her  glass  in  the  direction  of  Lady 
Penelope's  glance,  fixed  the  widow  and  the  Doctor  with 
one  bold  fashionable  stare,  and  then  dropping  her  hand 
slowly,  said  with  indifference,  "  I  really  see  nothing  there 
worth  thinking  about." 

^'  I  dare  say  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  married,"  said  Lady 
Penelope  ;  "  one's  thoughts,  I  suppose,  are  so  much  en- 
grossed with  one's  own  perfect  happiness,  that  they  have 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  laugh  like  other  folks. 
Miss  Rachel  Bonnyrigg  would  have  laughed  till  her  eyes 
ran  over^  had  she  seen  what  Lady  Binks  cares  so  little 
about — I  dare  say  it  must  be  an  all-sufficient  happiness  to 
be  married." 
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*^  He  woula  oe  a  bappy  man  that  could  convince  your 
adyship  of  that  in  good  earnest,"  said  Mr.  Winterblos- 
som. 

"  Oh,  who  knows — ^the  whim  may  strike  mey".repKed 
the  lady ;  "  but  no— no — ^no ;  and  that  is  three  times/' 

^^  Say  it  sixteen  times  more,"  said  the  gallant  presi- 
dent, '^  and  let  nineteen  naysays  be  a  grant." 

*^  If  I  should  say  a  thousand  Noes,  diere  exists  not  the 
alchemy  in  living  man  that  could  extract  one  Yes  out  of  the 
whole  mass,"  said  her  ladyship.  "  Blessed  be  the  me- 
mory of  Queen  Bess  ! — She  set  us  all  an  example  to  keep 
power  when  we  have  it. — ^What  noise  is  that  ?" 

"  Only  the  usual  after-dinner  quarrel,"  said  the  divine. 
^'  I  hear  the  capiain's  voice,  else  most  silent,  commandmg 
them  to  keep  peace,  in  the  devil's  name  and  that  of  the 
ladies."  '      . 

^'  Upon  my  word,  dearest  Lady  Binks,  this  is  too  bad 
of  that  lord  and  master  of  yours,  and  of  Mowbray,  who 
might  have  more  sense,  and  of  the  rest  of  that  claret- 
drinking  set,  to  be  quarrelling  and  alarming  our  nerves 
every  evening  with  presenting  their  pistols  perpetually  at 
eabh  other,  like  sportsmen  confined  to  the  house  upon  a 
rainy  12th  of  August.  I  am  tired  of  the  Peace-maker— 
he  but  skins  the  business  over  in  one  case  to  have  it  break 
out  elsewhere. — What  think  you,  love,  if  we  were  to  give 
out  in  orders,  that  the  next  quarrel  which  may  arise,  shall 
be  bona  fide  fought  to  an  end  i — ^We  will  all  go  out  and 
see  it,  and  wear  the  colours  on  each  side  ;  and  if  there 
should  a  iuneral  come  of  it,  we  will  attend  it  in  a  body. 
— ^Weeds  are  so  becoming ! — Are  they  not,  my  dear 
Lady  Binks  ?  Look  at  Widow  Blower  in  her  deep  black 
— don't  you  envy  her,  my  love  ?" 

Lady  Binks  seemed  about  to  make  a  sharp  and  hasty 
answer,  but  checked  herself,  perhaps  under  the  recollec- 
tion that  she  could  not  prudently  come  to  an  open  breach 
with  Lady  Penelope. — At  the  same  moment  the  dooi 
opened,  and  a  lady  dressed  in  a  riding-habit,  and  wearing 
a  black  veil  over  her  hat,  appeared  at  the  entry  of  the 
apartment. 
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"  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  !"  exclaimed  Ladj 
Penelope,  with  her  very  best  tragic  start — ^^  my  dearest 
Clara,  why  so  late  ?  and  why  thus  ?  Will  you  step  to  my 
dressing-room — ^Jones  will  get  you  one  of  my  gowns — we 
are  just  of  a  size,  you  know — do,  pray — let  me  be  vain  of 
something  of  my  own  for  once,  by  seeing  you  wear  it." 

This  was  spoken  in  the  tone  of  the  fondest  female 
friendship,  and  at  the  same  time  the  fair  hostess  bestowed 
on  Miss  Mowbray  one  of  those  tender  caresses,  which 
ladies,  God  bless  them!  sometimes  bestow  on  each  other 
with  unnecessary  prodigality,  to  the  great  discontent  and 
envy  of  the  male  spectators. 

"  You  are  fluttered,  my  dearest  Clara — ^you  are  fever- 
ish-*-! am  sure  you  are,"  continued  the  sweetly  anxious 
Lady  Penelope  ;  "  let  me  persuade  you  to  lie  down." 

"  Indeed  you  are  mistctken.  Lady  Penelope,"  said  Miss 
Mowbray,  who  seemed  to  receive  much  as  a  matter  of 
course  her  ladyship's  profusion  of  affectionate  politeness  : 
— '^  I  am  heated,  and  my  pony  trotted  hard,  that  is  the 
whole  mystery. — Let  me  have  a  cup  of  tea,  Mrs.  Jones, 
a.nd  the  matter  is  ended." 

"  Fresh  tea,  Jones,  directly,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  aad 
led  her  passive  friend  to  her  own  corner,  as  she  was  pleas- 
ed to  call  the  recess,  in  which  she  held  her  little  court — 
ladies  and  gentlemen  curtsying  and  bowhig  as  she  passed ; 
~^o  which  civilities  the- new  guest  made  no  more  return,  than 
the  most  ordinary  politeness  rendered  unavoidable. 

Lady  Sinks  did  not  rise  to  receive  her,  but  sat  upright 
in  her  chair,  and  bent  her  head  very  stiffly  ;  a  courtesy 
which  Miss  Mowbray  returned  in  the  same  stately  manner, 
without  farther  greeting  on  either  side. 

"  Now,  wha  can  that  be.  Doctor  ?"  said  the  Widow 
Blower — **  mind^e  have  promised  to  tell  me  all  about  the 
grand  folk — ^wha  can  that  be  that  Lady  Penelope  bauds 
such  a  racket  wi'  ? — and  what  for  does  she  come  wi'  a 
habit  and  a  beaver-hat,  when  we  are  a'  (a  glance  at  hei 
own  gown)  in  our  silks  and  satins  ?" 

"  To  tell  you  who  she  is,  my  dear  Mrs.  Blower,  is  very 
tasy,"  said  the  officious  Doctor.     "  She  is  Miss  Clara 
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Mowbray,  sister  to  tbe  Lord  of  the  Manor — ^the  gentlernar 
who  wears  the  green  coat,  with  an  arrow  on  the  cape. 
To  tell  why  she  wears  that  habit,  or  does  anything  else, 
would  be  rather  beyond  doctor's  skill.  Truth  is,  1  have 
always  thought  she  was  a  little — a  very  little — touched — 
qall  it  nerves — ^liypochondria — or  what  you  will.** 

"  Lord  help  us,  puir  thing  !"  said  the  compassionate 
widow. — "  And  troth  it  looks  like*  it.  But  it's  a  shame  to 
et  her  go  loose,  Doctor — she  migljt  hurt  hersell,  or  some- 
Dody.  See,  she  has  ta'en  the  knife  ! — O,  it's  only  to  cut 
a  shave  of  the  diet-loaf.  She  winna  let  the  powder- 
monkey  of  a  boy  help  her.  There's  judgment  in  thai 
though.  Doctor,  for  she  can  cut  thick  or  thin  as  she  likes. — 
Dear  me  !  she  has  not  taken  mair  than  a  crumb  that  ane 
would  pit  \)etween  tlie  wipes  of  a  canarj'^-bird's  cage,  after 
all. — I  wksh  she  would  lift  up  that  lang  veil,  or  put  affthat 
riding-skirt.  Doctor.  She  should  really  be  showed  the 
regulations.  Doctor  Kickleshin." 

"  She  cares  about  no  rules  we  can  make,  Mrs.  Blower," 
said  the  Doctor  ;  "  and  her  brother's  will  and  pleasure, 
and  L^dy  Penelope's  whim  of  indulging  her,  carry  her 
through  in  every  thing.  They  should  take  advice  on  her 
case.*' 

"  Ay,  truly,  it's  time  to  take  advice,  when  young  crea- 
tures like  her  caper  in  araang  dressed  leddies,  just  as  if 
they  were  come/' from  scampering  onLeith  sands. — Such 
a  wark  as  my  leddy  makes  wi'  her.  Doctor  I  Ye  would 
think  they  were  baith  fools  of  a  feather." 

"  They  might  have  flown  on  one  wing,  for  what  I  know," 
said  Dr.  Quackleben  ;  "  but  there  was  early  and  sound 
advice  taken  in  Lady  Penelope's  case.  My  friend,  the 
late  Earl  of  Featherhead,  was  a  man  of  judgment— di(J 
little  in  his  family  but  by  rule  of  medicine — so  that,  wha* 
with  the  waters,  and  what  with  my  own  care.  Lady 
Penelope  is  only  freakish — fanciful — that's  all — and  hei 
quality  bears  it  out — the  peccant  principle  might  have 
broken  out  under  other  treatment." 
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"  Ay,  she  has  been  weel-friended,"  said  the  widow  ; 
"  but  this  bairn  Mowbray,  puir  thing  !  how  cajne  sire  to 
be  sae  left  to  hersell  ?" 

"  Her  mother  was  dead — her  father  thought  of  nothing 
but  his  sports,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  Her  brother  was  ed- 
ucated in  England,  and  cared  for  nobody  but  himself,  if 
he  had  been  here.  What  education  she  got  was  at  her 
own  hand— what  reading  she  read  was  in  a  library  fuU  of 
old  romances — what  friends  or  company  she  had  was  wha 
chance  sent  her — tlien  no  family-physician,  not  even  a 
good  surgeon,  within  ten  miles  !  And  so  you  cannot  won- 
der if  the  poor  thing  became  unsettled." 

"  Puir  thing  ! — no  doctor  ! — nor  even  a  surgeon  !— 
But,  Doctor,"  said  the  widow,  "^  maybe  the  puir  thing  had 
the  enjoyment  of  her  health,  ye  ken,  and  then ^" 

"  Ah  !  ha,  ha  ! — why  then^  madam,  she  needed  a  phy- 
sician far  more  than  if  she  had  been  delicate.  A  skilful 
physician,  Mrs.  Blower,  knows  how  to  bring  down  that 
robust  health,  which  is  a  very  alarming  state  of  the  frame 
when  it  is  considered  secundum  ariem.  Most  sudden 
deaths  happen  when  people  are  in  a  robust  state  of  health. 
Ah  !  that  state  of  perfect  health  is  what  the  doctor  dreads 
most  on  behalf  of  his  patient." 

"  Ay,  ay.  Doctor  ? — I  am  quite  sensible,  nae  doubt," 
said  the  widow,  "  of  the  great  advantage  of  having  a  skeel- 
fu'  person  about  ane." 

Here  the  Doctor's  voice,  in  his  earnestness  to  convince 
Mrs.  Blower  of  the  danger  of  supposing  herself  capable 
of  living  and  breathing  without  a  medical  man's  permis- 
sion, sunk  into  a  soft  pleading  tone,  of  which  our  reporter 
could  not  catch  the  sound.  He  was,  as  great  orators  will 
sometimes  be,  "  inaudible  in  tlie  gallery." 

Meanwhile,  Lady  Penelope  overwhelmed  Clara  Mow- 
c)ray  with  her  caresses.  In  what  degree  her  ladyship,  at 
her  heart,  loved  this  young  person,  might  be  difficult  to 
ascertain, — probably  in  the  degree  in  which  a  child  loves 
a  favourite  toy.  But  Clara  was  a  toy  not  always  to  be 
come  by — ^as  whimsical  in  her  way  as  her  ladyship  in  her 
own,  only  that  poor  Clara's  singularities  were  real,  and 
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her  ladyship's  chiefly  aflfected.  Without  adopting  the 
harshness  of  the  Doctor's  conclusions  concerning  the  for- 
mer, she  was  certainly  unequal  in  her  spirits  ;  and  hei 
occasional  fits  of  levity  were  chequered  by  very  long  in- 
tervals of  sadness.  Her  levity  also  appeared,  in  the 
world's  eye,  greater  than  it  actually  was ;  for  she  had  never 
been  under  the  restraint  of  society  which  was  really  good, 
and  entertained  an  undue  contempt  for  that  which  she 
sometimes  mingled  with;  having  unhappily  none  to  teach 
her  the  important  truth,  that  some  forms  and  restraints  are 
to  be  observed,  less  in  respect  to  others  than  to  ourselves. 
Her  dress,  her  manners,  and  her  ideas,  were  therefore 
very  much  her  own  ;  and  though  they  became  her  won- 
derfully, yet,  like  Ophelia's  garlands,  and  wild  snatches 
of  melody,  they  were  calculated  to  excite  compassion  and 
melancholy,  even  while  they,  amused  the  observer. 

"  And  why  came  you  not  to  dinner  ? — ^We  expected 
you — your  throne  was  prepared." 

"  I  had  scarce  come  to  tea,"  said  Miss  Mowbray,  "  of 
my  own  free-will.  But  my  brother  says  your  ladyship 
proposes  to  come  to  Shaws-Castle,  and  he  insisted  it  was 
quite  right  and  necessary,  to  confirm  you  in  so  flattering 
a  purpose,  that  I  should  come  and  say,  Pray  do.  Lady 
Penelope  ;  and  so  now  here  am  I  to  say,  Pray,  do  come." 

"  Is  an  invitation  so  flattering  limited  to  me  alone,  my 
dear  Clara  ? — Lddy  Binks  will  be  jealous." 

"  Bring  Lady  Binks,  if  she  has  the  condescension  to 
honour  us — [a  bow  was  very  stiffly  exchanged  between 
the  ladies] — bring  Mr.  Springblossom — Winterblossom— 
and  all  the  lions  and  lionesses — we  have  room  for  the 
whole  collection.  My  brother,  I  suppose,  will  bring  his 
Dwn  particular  regiment  of  bears,  which,  with  the  usual 
assortment  of  monkeys  seen  in  all  caravans,  will  complete 
the  menagerie.  How  you  are  to  be  entertained  at  Shaws- 
Casde,  is,  I  thank  Heaven,  not  my  business,  but  John's." 

"  We  shall  want  no  formal  entertainment,  my  love," 
said  Lady  Penelope  ;  "  a  dejeuner  a  la  fourchette- — we 
know,  Clara,  you  would  die  of  doing  the  honours  of  a 
formal  dinner." 
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"  Not  a  bit ;  I  should  live  long  enough  to  make  mj 
will,  and  bequeatli  all  large  parties  to  Old  Nick,  who  in- 
vented them." 

"  Miss  Mowbray,"  said  Lady  Binks,  who  had  been 
thwarted  by  this  free-spoken  young  lady,  both  in  her  for- 
mer character  of  a  coquette  and  romp,  and  in  that  of  a 
prude,  which  she  at  present  wore — "  Miss  Mowbray  de- 
clares for 

'  Champagne  and  a  chicken  at  last/  '' 

"  The  chicken,  without  the  champagne,  if  you  please," 
said  Miss  Mowbray  ;  "  1  have  known  ladies  pay  dear  to 
have  champagne  on  the  board. — By  the  by.  Lady  Pene- 
lope, you  have  not  your  collection  in  the  same  order  and 
discipline  as  Pidcock  and  Polito.  There  was  much 
growling  and  snarling  in  the  lower  den,  when  I  pass- 
ed it." 

"  It  was  feeding-time,  my  love,"  said  Lady  Penelope  ; 
''  and  the  lower  animals  of  every  class  become  pugnacious 
at  that  hour — you  see  all  our  safer  and  well-conditioned 
animals  are  loose,  and  in  good  order." 

"  Oh,  yes — in  the  keeper's  presence,  you  know — Well 
I  must  venture  to  cross  the  hall  again  among  all  that  growl- 
ing and  grumbling — I  would  I  had  the  fairy  prince's  quar- 
ters of  mutton  to  toss  among  them  if  they  should  break 
out — He,  I  mean,  who  fetched  water  frQgi  the  Fountain  ol 
Lions.  However,  on  scQond  thoughts  I  will  take  the  back 
way,  and  avoid  them- — What  says  honest  Bottom  ? — 

'  For  if  they  should  as  lions  come  in  strife 
Into  such  place,  'twere  pity  of  their  life.'  " 

"  Shall  I  go  with  you,  my  dear  ?"  said  Lady  Penelope, 
"  No— I  have  too  great  a  soul  for  that — I  think  some 

of  them  are  hons  only  as  far  as  the  hide  is  concerned.' 
"  But  why  would  you  go  so  soon,  Clara  ?" 
<(  Because  my  errand  is  finished — ^have  I  not  invited 

you  and  yours  ?  and  would  not  Lord  Chesterfield  himseli 

allow  I  have  done  the  polite  thing  ?" 
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"  But  you  have  spoken  to  none  of  the  company — ho\f 
con  you  be  so  odd,  my  love  ?"  said  her  ladyship. 

"  Why,  I  spoke  to  them  all  when  I  spoke  to  you  ano 
Lady  Binks — but  I  am  a  good  girl,  and  will  do  as  I  am 
bid." 

So  saying,  she  looked  round  the  company,  and  ad- 
dressed each  of  ihem  with  an  affectation  of  interest  and 
politeness,  which  thinly  concealed  scorn  and  contempt. 

"  Mr.  Winterblossom,  I  hope  the  gout  is  better — Mr. 
Robert  Rymar — (I  have  escaped  calling  him  Thomas  for 
once) — I  hope  the  public  give  encouragement  Xq  the 
muses — Mr.  Keelavine,  I  trust  your  pencil  is  busy — Mr. 
Chatterly,  1  have  no  doubt  your  flock  improves — Dr. 
Quackleben,  I  am  ^ure  your  patients  recover. — ^These  are 
all  the  especials  of  the  worthy  company  I  know— for  the 
rest,  health  to  the  sick,  and  pleasure  to  the  healthy  !" 

"  You  are  not  going  in  reality,  my  love  ?"  said  Lady 
Penelope  ;  "  these  hasty  rides  agitate  your  nerves — they 
do,  indeed— you  should  be  cautious — Shall  I  speak  to 
Quackleben  .^" 

"  To  neither  quack  nor  quackle,  on  my  account,  my 
dear  lady.  It  is  not  as  you  would  seem  to  say,  by  youi 
winking  at  Lady  Binks — It  is  not,  indeed — I  shall  be  no 
Lady  Clementina,  to  be  the  wonder  and  pity  of  the 
spring  of  St.  Ronan's — No  Ophelia,  neither — though  I 
will  say  with  her,  good  night,  ladies— Good  night,  sweet 
ladies  ! — and  now — not  ray  coach,  my  coach — but  my 
horse,  my  horse !" 

So  saying,  she  tripped  out  of  the  room  by  a  side  passage, 
leaving  the  ladies  looking  at  each  other  significantly,  and 
shaking  their  heads  with  an  expression  of  much  import. 

^'  Sometliiog  has  rulB^  the  poor  unhappy  girl,"  said 
Lady  Penelope  ;  "  I  n^vef  saw  her  so  very  odd  before.' 

"  Were  I  to  speak  my  mind,"  said  Lady  Binks,  "  I 
think,  tis  Mrs.  Highroore  says  in  the  farce,  her  madness 
is  but  a  poor  excuse  for  her  impertinence." 

"  Oh  fie  1  my  sweet  Lady  Binks,"  said  Lady  Pene- 
lope, **  spare  my  poor  favourite  !  You,  surely,  of  all 
others,  should  forgive  the  excesses  of  an  amiable  eccen- 
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tricity  of  temper. — Forgive  me,  my  love,  but  I  must  de- 
fend an  absent  friend — My  Lady  Binks,  I  am  very  sure, 
is  too  generous  and  candid  to 

'  Hate  for  arts  which  caused  herself  to  rise.'  " 

"  Not  being  conscious  of  any  high  elevation,  my  lady," 
answered  Lady  Binks,  ^'  I  do  not  know  any  arts  I  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  practising  to  attain  it.  I 
suppose  a  Scotch  lady  of  an  ancient  family  may  become  the 
wife  of  an  English  baronet,  and  no  very  extraordinary 
oTeat  cause  to  wonder  at  it." 

"  ]^o,  surely — but  people  in  this  world  will,  you  know, 
wonder  at  nothing,"  answered  Lady  Penelope. 

"  If  you  envy  me  my  poor  quiz.  Sir  Bingo,  I'll  get  you 
a  better,  Lady  Pen." 

''  I  don't  doubt  your  talents,  my  dear,  but  when  I  want 
one,  I  will  get  one  for  myself. — But  here  comes  the 
whole  party  of  quizzes. — Joliffe,  offer  the  gentlemen  tea 
— then  get  the  floor  ready  for  the  dancers,  and  set  the 
card-tables  in  the  nest  room." 


a' 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

AFTER  DINNER. 

They  draw  the  cork,  they  broach  the  barrel. 
And  first  they  kiss,  and  then  they  quarrel. 

Prior. 

If  the  reader  has  attended  much  to  the  manners  of  the 
canine  race,  he  may  have  remarked  the  very  different 
manner  in  which  the  individuals  of  the  different  sexes 
carry  on  their  quarrels  among  each  other.  The  'females 
are  testy,  petulant,  and  very  apt  to  indulge  their  impatient 
dislike  of  each  other's  presence,  or  the  spirit  of  rivalry 
which  it  produces,  in  a  sudden  bark  and  snap,  which  last 
is  generally  made  as  much  at  advantage  as  possible    But 
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these  ebullitions  of  peevishness  lead  to  no  very  serious  or 
prosecuted  conflict ;  the  affidr  begins  and  ends  in  a  mo- 
ment. Not  so  the  ire  of  the  male  dogs,  which,  (Mice 
produced,  and  excited  by  growls  of  mutual  ofience  and 
de&ance,  leads  generally  to  a  fierce  and  obstinate  contest ; 
in  which,  if  the  parties  be  dogs  of  game,  and  well-matched, 
they  grapple,  throttle,  tear,  roll  each  other  in  the  kennel, 
and  can  only  be  separated  by  choking  them  with  their 
own  collars,  till  they  lose  wind  and  hold  at  the  same  time, 
or  by  surprising  them  out  of  their  wrath  by  sousing  them 
with  cold  water. 

The  simile,  though  a  currish  one,  will  hold  good  in  its 
application  to  the  human  race.  While  the  ladies  in  tlie 
tea-room  of  the  Fox  Hotel  were  engaged  in  the  ligltt 
snappish  velitation,  or  skirmish,  which  we  have  described, 
the  gentlemen  who  remained  in  the  parlour  were  more 
than  once  like  to  have  quarrelled  more  seriously. 

We  have  mentioned  the  weighty  reasons  which  induc- 
ed Mr.  Mowbray  to  look  upon  the  stranger,  whom  a  gen- 
eral invitation  had  brought  into  their  society,  with  unfa- 
vourable prepossessions  ;  and  these  were  far  from  being 
abated  by  the  demeanour  of  Tyrrel,  which,  though  per- 
fectly well-bred,  indicated  a  sense  of  equality,  which  the 
young  Laird  of  St.  Ronan's  considered  as  extremely  pre- 
sumptuous. 

As  for  Sir  Bingo,  he  already  began  to  nourish  the  gen- 
uine hatred  always  entertained  by  a  mean  spirit  against  an 
antagonist,  before  whom  it  is  conscious  of  having  made  a 
dishonourable  retreat.  He  forgot  not  the  manner,  look, 
and  tone,  with  which  Tyrrel  had  checked  his  unauthoriz- 
ed intrusion  ;  and  though  he  had  sunk  beneath  it  at  the 
moment,  the  recollection  rankled  in  his  heart  as  an  affront 
to  be  avenged.  As  he  drank  his  wine,  courage,  the  want 
of  which  was,  in  his  more  sober  moments,  a  check  upon 
his  bad  temper,  began  to  inflame  his  malignity,  and  he 
ventured  upon  several  occasions  to  show  his  spleen,  by 
contradictmg  Tyrrel  more  flatly  than  good  manners  per- 
mitted upon  so  short  an  acquaintance,  and  without  any 
provocation.     Tyrrel  saw  his  ill-humour  and  despised  it. 
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as  that  of  an  overgrown  scbool-bojr,  whom  it  was  not 
worth  his  while  to  answer  according  to  his  folly: 

One  of  the  apparent  causes  of  the  Baronet's  rudeness 
was  indeed  childish  enough.  The  company  were  talking 
of  shooting,  the  most  animating  topic  of  conversation 
among  Scottish  country  gentlemen  of  the  younger  class, 
and  Tyrrel  had  mentioned  something  of  a  favourite  setter 
an  uncommonly  handsome  dog,  from  which  he  had  been 
for  some  time  separated,  but  which  he  expected  would 
rejoin  him  in  the  course  of  next  week. 

"  A  setter  !"  retorted  Sir  Bingo,  widi  a  sneer  ;  •*  a 
pointer,  I  suppose  you  mean  ?'* 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Tyrrel  ;  "  I  am  perfectly  aware  of 
the  difference  betwixt  a  setter  and  a  pointer,  and  I  know 
the  old-fashioned  setter  is  become  unfashionable  among 
modern  sportsmen.  But  I  love  my  dog  as  a  companion, 
as  well  as  for  his  merits  in  the  field ;  and  a  setter  is  more 
sagacious,  more  attached,  and  fitter  for  his  place  on  the 
hearth-rug,  than  a  pointer — not,"  he  added,  "  from  any 
deficiency  of  intellects  on  the  pointer's  part,  but  he  is 
generally  so  abused  while  in  the  management  of  brutal 
breakers  and  grooms,  that  he  loses  all  excepting  bis  pro- 
fessional accomplishments,  of  finding  and  standing  steady 
to  game." 

"  And  who  the  d — ^1  desires  he  should  have  more  ?" 
said  Sir  Bingo. 

"  Many  people.  Sir  Bingo,"  replied  Tyrrel,  "  have 
been  of  opinion,  that  both  dogs  and  men  may  follow  sport 
indifferently  well,  though  they  do  happen,  at  the  same 
time  to  be  fit  for  mixing  in  friendly  intercourse  in  society." 

"  That  is  for  licking  trenchers,  and  scratching  copper, 
I  suppose,"  said  the  Baronet,  sotio  voce  ;  and  added,  in 
a  louder  and  more  distinct  tone, — ^**  He  never  before 
heard  that  a  setter  was  fit  to  follow  any  man's  heels  but  a 
poacher's." 

"  You  know  It  now,  then.  Sir  Bingo,"  answered  Tyr- 
rel ;  ^^  and  I  hope  you  will  not  fall  into  so  great  a  mistake 
again." 
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The  Peace-maker  here  seemed  to  think  his  interference 
necessary,  and,  surmounting  his  taciturnity,  made  the  fol- 
lowing pithy  speech  : — "  By  Cot !  and  do  you  see,  as  you 
are  looking  for  my  opinion,  I  think  there  is  no  dispute  in 
the  matter — because,  by  Cot !  it  occurs  to  me,  d'ye  see, 
that  you  are  both  right,  by  Cot !  It  may  do  fery  well  for 
my  excellent  friend  Sir  Bingo,  who  hath  stables,  and  ken- 
nels, and  what  not,  to  maintain  the  six  filthy  prutes  that 
are  yelping  and  yowling  all  the  tay,  and  all  the  neight  too, 
under  my  window,  by  Cot ! — And  if  they  are  yelping  aiul 
yowlhig  there,  may  I  never  die  but  I  wish  they  were  yelp- 
ing and  yowling  somewhere  else.  But  then  there  is  many 
a  man  who  may  be  as  cood  l  gentleman  at  the  bottom  ViS 
my  worthy  friend  Sir  Bingo  hough  it  may  be  that  he  is 
poor;  and  if  be  is  poor — and  as  if  it  might  be  my  own  case, 
or  that  of  this  honest  gentleman,  Mr.  Tlrl, — ^is  that  a  reason 
or  a  law,  that  he  is  not  to  keep  a  prute  of  a  tog,  to  help  him 
to  take  his  sports  and  his  pleasures  ?  and  if  he  has  not  a  sta- 
\  ble  or  a  kennel  to  put  the  crature  hito,  must  he  not  keep  it 
in  his  pit  of  ped-room,  or  upon  his  parlour  hearth,  seeing 
that  Luckie  Dods  would  make  the  kitchen  too  hot  for  the 
paist — and  so,  if  Mr.  Tirl  finds  a  setter  more  fitter  for  his 
purpose  than  a  pointer,  by  Cot,  1  know  no  law  against 
it,  else  may  I  never  die  the  black  death.** 

If  this  oration  appear  rather  long  for  the  occasion,  the 
reader  must  recollect  that  Captain  MacTurk  had  in  all 
probability  the  trouble  of  translating  it  from  the  periphras- 
tic language  of  Ossian,  in  which  it  was  originally  conceived 
in  his  own  mhid. 

The  Man  of  Law  replied  to  the  Man  of  Peace,  "  Ye 
are  mistaken  for  ance  in  your  life.  Captain,  for  there  is  a 
law  against  setters  ;  and  I  mil  undertake  to  prove  them 
to  be  the  *  lying  dogs,'  which  are  mentioned  in  the  auld 
Scots  statute,  and  which  all  and  sundry  are  discharged  to 

keep,  under  a  penalty  of ^ 

Here  the  Captain  broke  in,  with  a  very  solemn  mien 
and  dignified  manner — "  By  Cot!  Master  Meiklewham, 
and  I  shall  be  asking  what  you  mean  by  talking  to  me  ol 

9       VOL.    f. 
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peing  mistaken,  and  apout  lying  togs,  sir — pecause,  sir,  I 
would  have  you  to  know,  and  topelieve,  and  to  very  well 
consider,  that  I  never  was  mistaken  in  my  life,  sir,  unless 
It  was  when  I  took  you  for  a  gentleman." 

"  No  offence,  Captain,"  said  Mr.  Meiklewham ;  "  dia- 
na  break  the  wand  of  peace,  man,  you  that  should  be  the 
first  to  keep  it. — He  is  as  cankered,"  continued  the  Man 
of  Law,  apart  to  his  patron,  '<  as  an  auld  Hieland 
terrier,  that  snaps  at  whatever  comes  near  it — but  I  tell 
you  ae  thing,  St.  Ronan's,  and  that  is. on  saul  and  cou* 
science,  that  I  believe  this  is  tlie  very  lad  Tirl,  that  I  raised 
a  summons  against  before  the  justices — him  and  another 
hempie — in  your  father's  time,  for  shooting  on  the  Spring- 
wellhead  muirs." 

"  The  devil  you  did,  Mick  I"  repUed  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  also  aside  ; — "  Well,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for 
giving  me  some  reason  for  the  ill  thoughts  I  had  of  him. 
I  knew  he  was  some  trumpery  scamp — ITl  blow  him, 
by " 

"  Whist — stop— hush — ^haud  your  tongue,  St.  Ronan's 
— keep  a  calm  sough — ^ye  see,  I  intended  the  process,  by 
your  worthy  father's  desire,  before  the  Quarter  Sessions 
— but  I  kenna — ^The  auld  sheriff-clerk  stood  the  lad's 
friend — and  some  of  the  justices  thought  it  was  but  a 
mistake  of  the  marches,  and  sae  we  couldna  get  a  judg- 
ment— and  your  father  was  very  ill  of  the  gout,  and  I  was 
feared  to  vex  him,  and  so  I  was  fam  to  let  the  process 
sleep,  for  fear  they  had  been  assoilzied. — Sae  ye  had  bet- 
ter gang  cautiously  to  wark,  St.  Ronan's,  for  though  they 
were  sumiponed,  they  were  not  convict." 

<^  Could  you  not  take  up  the  action  again?"  said  Mr. 
Mowbray. 

"  Whew  !  it's  been  prescribed  sax  or  seeven  year* 
Byne.  It  is  a  great  shame,  St.  Ronan's,  that  the  game 
aws,  whilk  are  the  very  best  protection  that  is  left  to 
country  gentlemen  against  the  encroachment  of  their  in- 
feriors, rin  sae  short  a  course  of  prescription — a  poacher 
may  just  jink  ye  back  and  forward  likeafleairia  blanket, 
(wi'  pardon,) — hap  ye  out  of  ae  county  aiid  i.uo  Jinither 
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at  their  pleasure,  like  pyots — and  unless  je  get  ydur 
iiumb-nail  on  them  in  the  very  nick  o'  time,  ye  may  dine 
an  a  dish  of  prescription,  and  sup  upon  an  absolvitor." 

^'  It  is  a  shame  indeed,"  said  Mowbray,  turning  from 
his  confidant  and  agent,  and  addressing  himself  to  the 
company  in  general,  yet  not  without  a  peculiar  k>ok  di- 
rected to  Tyrrel. 

"  What  is  a  shame,  sir  ?"  said  Tyrrel,  conceiving  that 
r  the  observation  was  particularly  addressed  to  him. 

"  That  we  should  have  so  many  poachers  upon  our 
muirs,  sir,"  answered  St.  Ronan's.  "  I  sometimes  re- 
gret having  countenanced  the  Well  here,  when  I  think 
how  many  guns  it  has  brought  on  my  property  every  sea- 
son." 

"  Hout,  fie  !  hout  awa,  St.  Ronan's !"  said  his  Man 
of  Law  'y  '^  no  countenance  the  Waal  !  What  would  the 
country-side  be  without  it,  I  would  be  glad  to  ken  ?  It's 
the  greatest  improvement  that  has  been  made  on  this 
country  since  the  year  forty-five.  Na,  na,  it's  no  the 
Waal  that's  to  blame  for  the  poaching  and  deUnquencies 
on  the  game.  We  maun  to  the  Aultoun  for  the  howf  of 
that  kind  of  cattle.  Our  rules  at  the  Waal  are  clear  and 
express  against  trespassers  on  the  game." 

'*  I  can't  thmk,"  said  the  Squire,  ''  what  made  my 
father  sell  the  property  of  the  old  change-house  yonder, 
to  the  hag  that  keeps  it  open  out  of  spite,  I  think,  and  to 
harbour  poachers  and  vagabonds  ! — I  cannot  conceive 
what  made  him  do  so  foolish  a  thing  !" 

"  Probably  because  your  father  wanted  money,  sir," 
said  Tyrrel,  dryly ;  "  and  my  worthy  landlady,  Mrs.  Dodisi 
had  got  some. — ^You  know,  I  presume,  sir,  that  I  lodge 
there?" 

"  Oh,  sir,"  replied  Mowbray,  in  a  tone  betwixt  scorn 
ind  civility,  "  you  cannot  suppose  the  present  company 
IS  alluded  to  ;  I  only  presumed  to  mention  as  a  fact,  that 
we  have  been  annoyed  with  unqualified  people  shooting 
on  our  grounds,  without  either  liberty  or  license*  And  I 
iope  to  have  her  sign  taken  down  for  it — ^that  is  all- 
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There  was  the  same  plague  in  my  father's  days,  1  think, 
Mick  ?*• 

But  Mr.  Meiklewham,  who  did  not  like  Tyrrel's  looks 
so  well  as  to  induce  him  to  become  approver  on  the  oc- 
casion, replied  with  an  inarticulate  grunt,  addressed  to  the 
( ompany,  and  a  private  admonition  to  his  patron's  own 
ear,  "  to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie." 

"  I  can  scarce  forbear  the  fellow,"  said  St.  Ronan's  ; 
"  and  yet  I  cannot  well  tell  where  my  dislike  to  him  lies* 
—but  it  would  be  d — d  folly  to  turn  out  with  him  for 
nothing ;    and  so,  honest  Mick,  I  will  be  as  quiet  as  I 
can." 

*♦  And  that  you  may  be  so,''*  said  Meiklewham,  •*  I  think 
you  had  best  take  no  more  w*ne." 

**  I  think  so  too,"  said  the  Squire  ;  **  for  each  glass  1 
drink  in  his  company  gives  me  the  heartburn — ^yet  the 
man  is  not  different  from  other  raffs  either — but  there  is 
a  something  about  him  intolerable  to  me." 

So  saying  he  pushed  back  his  chair  from  the  table,  and 
— regis  ad  exemplar — after  the  pattern  of  the  Laird,  all 
the  company  arose. 

Sir  Bingo  got  up  with  reluctance,  which  he  testified  by 
two  or  three  deep  growls,  as  he  followed  the  rest  of  the 
company  into  the  outer  apartment,  which  served  as  an 
entrance-hall,  and  divided  the  dining  parlour  from  the  tea- 
room, as  it  was  called.  Here,  whiJe  the  party  were  as- 
suming their  hats,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  die  ladies' 
society,  (which  old-fashioned  folks  used  only  to  take  up 
for  that  of  going  into  the  open  air,^  lyrrel  asked  a  smart 
footman,  who  stood  near,  to  hand  nim  the  hat  whfch  lay 
00  the  table  beyond. 

"  Call  your  own  servant,  sir,"  answered  the  fellow, 
with  the  true  insolence  of  a  pampered  menial. 

"  Your  master,"  answered  Tyrrel,  "  ought  to  have 
caught  you  good  manners,  my  friend,  before  bringing  you 
here." 
,     "  Sir  Bingo  Sinks  is  my  master,"  said  the  fellow,  in 
.he  same  insolent  tone  as  before.  ^ 
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^^  Now  for  it,  Bmgie,''  said  Mowbray,  who  waa  aware 
that  the  Baronet's  pot-courage  had  arrived  at  fighting- 
pitch. 

"  Yes  !"  said  Sir  Bingo  aloud,  and  more  articulately 
than  usual — '^  The  fellow  is  my  servant — what  has  any 
one  to  say  to  it  ?" 

^'  1  at  least  have  my  mouth  stopped,"  answered  Tyrrel, 
with  perfect  composure.  '<  I  should  have  been  surprised 
to  have  found  Sir  Bingo's  servant  better  bred  than  him- 
self." 

<<  What  d'ye  mean  by  that,  sir  ?"  said  Sir  Bingo,  com- 
ing up  in  an  offensive  attitude,  for  he  was  no  mean  pupil 
of  the  Fives-Court — "  What  d'ye  mean  by  that  ?  D— 
you,  sir  !  I'll  serve  you  out  before  you  can  say  duo^ 
ling." 

'<  And  I,  Sir  Bmgo,  unless  you  presendy  lay  aside  that 
look  and  manner,  will,  knock  you  down  before  you  can 
cry  help." 

The  visiter  held  in  his  hand  a  slip  of  oak,  with  which 
he  gave  a  flourish,  diat,  however  slight,  intimated  soma 
acquaintance  with  the  noble  art  of  ringle-stidL  From 
this  demonstradon  Sir  Bingo  thought  it  prudem  somewhat 
to  recoil,  though  backed  by  a  par^  of  friends,  who  in 
their  zeal  for  his  honour,  would  rather  have  seen  his  bones 
broken  in  conflict  bold,  than  his  honour  injured  by  a  dis- 
creditable retreat ;  and  Tyrrel  seemed  to  have  some  in- 
clination to  indulge  them.  But,  at  the  very  iitetant  when 
his  hand  was  raised  with  a  motion  of  no  doubtful  import, 
a  whispering  voice,  close  to  bis  ear,  jpronounced  the  em- 
phatic words — "  Are  you  a  man  ?" 

Not  the  thrilling  tone  with  which  our  inimitable  Siddons 
used  to  electrify  the  scene,  when  she  uttered  the  same 
whisper,  ever  had  a  more  powerful  eflfect  upon  an  audi- 
tor, than  had  these  unexpected  sounds  on  him,  to  whom 
they  were  now  addressed.  Tyrrel  forgot  every  thing — 
his  quarrel — the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed— 
the  company.  The  crowd  was  to  him  at  once  annihilat- 
Adf  and  life  seemed  to  have  no  other  object  than  to  fdlov 
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the  person  who  had  spoken.  But  suddenly  as  he  turned 
the  disappearance  of  the  monitor  was  at  least  equally  so 
for,  amid  the  group  of  common-place  countenances  by 
which  she  was  surrounded,  there  was  none  which  assort- 
ed to  the  tone  and  words,  which  possessed  such  a  power 
over  him.  "  Make  way,"  he  said  to  those  who  surround- 
ed him  ;  and  it  was  in  the  tone  of  one  who  was  prepared, 
if  necessary,  to  make  way  for  hii^self. 

Mr.  Mowbray,  of  St.  Ronan's,  stepped  forward. 
"  Come,  sir,"  said  he,  "  this  will  not  do — you  have  come 
here,  a  stranger  among  us,  to  assume  airs  and  dignities, 
which,  by  G — d,  would  become  a  duke  or  a  prince !  We 
must  know  who  or  what  you  are,  before  we  permit  you  to 
carry  your  high  tone  any  farther." 

This  address  seemed  at  once  to  arrest  TyrrePs  anger, 
and  his  impatience  to  leave  the  company.  He  turned  to 
Mowbray,  collected  his  thoughts  for  an  instant,  and  then 
answered  him  thus  : — "  Mr.  Mowbray,  1  seek  no  quarrel 
with  any  one  here — with  you,  in  particular,  I  am  most 
unwilling  to  have  any  disagreement.  I  came  here  by  in- 
vitation, not  certainly  expecting  much  pleasure,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  supposing  myself  secure  from  incivility. 
In  the  last  point,  I  find  myself  mistaken,  and  therefore 
wish  the  company  good -night.  I  must  also  make  my 
adieusto  die  ladies." 

So  saying,  he  walked  several  steps,  yet,  as  it  seemed 
rather  irrefclutely,  towards  the  door  of  the  card-room — 
and  then,"  to  the  increased  surprise  of  the  company,  stop 
pad  suddenly,  and  muttering  something  about  the  '*  unfit- 
ness of  the  time,"  turned  on  his  heel,  and  bowing  haugh- 
tily as  there  was  way  made  for  him,  walked  in  the  opposite 
direction  towards  the  door  which  led  to  the  outer  hall. 

"  D — ^n  me,  Sir  Bingo,  will  you  let  him  off  ?"  said 
Mowbray,  who  seemed  to  delight  in  pushing  his  friend 
mto  new  scrapes— "  To  him,  man — to  him — he  shows 
the  white  feather." 

Sir  Bingo,  thus  encouraged,  planted  himself  with  a  look 
of  defiance  exactly  between  Tyrrel  and  the  door ;  upon 
which  the  retreating  guest*  bestowing  on  him  most  em- 
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phatically  the  epithet  Fool,  seized  him  by  the  collar^  and 
flung  him  out  of  his  way  with  some  violence. 

"  I  am  to  be  found  at  the  Old  Town  of  St.  Ronan*s  by 
whomsoever  has  any  concern  with  me." — Without  wait- 
ing the  issue  of  this  aggression  farther  than  to  utter  these 
words,  Tyrrel  left  the  hotel.  He  stopped  in  the  court- 
yard, however,  with  the  air  of  one  uncertain  whither  he 
intended  to  go,  and  who  was  desirous  to  ask  some  ques- 
tion, which  seeifted  to  die  upon  his  tongue.  At  length  his 
eye  fell  upon  a  groom,  who  stood  not  far  from  the  door 
of  the  inn,  holding  in  his  hand  a  handsome  pony,  with  a 
side-saddle. 

"  Whose "  said  Tyrrel — ^but  the  rest  of  the  ques 

tlon  he  seemed  unable  to  utter. 

The  man,  however,  replied,  as  if  he  had  heard  the 
whole  interrogation. — "  Miss  Mowbray's,  sir,  of  St.  Ro- 
nan's — she  leaves  directly — and  so  I  am  walking  the  pony 
— a  clever  thing,  sir,  for  a  lady." 

^'  She  returns  to  Shaws-Castle  by  the  Buckstane 
road  ?" 

^'  I  suppose  so,  sir/*  said  the  groom.  *^  It  is  the  High- 
est, and  Miss  Clara  cares  little  for  rough  roads.  Zounds ! 
She  can  spank  it  over  wet  and  dry.*' 

Tyrrel  turned  away  from  the  man,  and  hastily  left  the 
hotel — ^not,  however,  by  the  road  which  led  to  the  Aul- 
toun,  but  by  a  foot-path  among  the  natural  copse-wood, 
which,  folk>wing  die  course  of  the  brook,  intersected  the 
usual  horse-road  to  Shaws-Castle,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Mow- 
bray, at  a  romantic  spot  called  the  Buckstane. 

In  a  small  peninsula,  formed  by  a  winding  of  the  brook,-- 
was  situated,  on  a  rising  hillock,  a  large  rough-hewn  pil- 
lar of  stone,  said  by  tradition,  to  commemorate  the  fall  of 
a  stag  of  unusual  speed,  size,  and  jstrength,  whose  flight, 
after  having  lasted  through  a  whole  summer's  day,  had 
here  terminated  in  death,  to  the  honour  and  glory  oi 
some  ancient  Baron  of  St.  Ronan's,  and  of  his  stanch 
hounds.  During  the  periodical  cuttings  of  the  copse, 
.  which  the  necessities  of  the  family  of  St.  Ronan's  brought 
round   more  frequently  than  Ponty  would  have  recoin- 
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mended,  some  oaks  had  been  spared  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  massive  obelisk,  old  enough  perhaps  to  have  heard 
the  whoop  and  halloo  which  followed  the  fall  of  the  stag, 
and  to  have  witnessed  the  raising  of  the  rude  monument, 
by  which  that  great  event  was  commemorated.  These 
trees,  with  their  broad  spreading  boughs,  made  a  twihght 
even  of  nooo-day  ;  and,  now  that  the  sun  was  approach- 
ing its  setting  point,  their  shade  already  anticipated  night. 
This  was  especially  the  case  where  threeipr  four  of  them 
stretched  their  arms  over  a  deep  gully,  through  which 
winded  the  horse-path  to  Shaws-Castle,  at  a  point  about  a 
pistol-shot  distant  from  the  Buckstane.  As  the  principal 
accesstoMr.  Mowbray's  mansion  was  by  a  carriage-way, 
which  passed  in  a  different  direction,  the  present  path  was 
left  almost  in  a  state  of  nature,  full  of  large  stones,  and 
broken  by  gullies,  delightful,  from  th.e  varied  character  of 
its  banks,  to  the  picturesque  traveller,  and  most  inconven- 
ient, nay  dangerous,  to  him  who  had  a  stumbling  iKjrse. 

The  foo^ath  to  the  Buckstane,  which  here  joined 
the  bridle-road,  had  been  constructed,  at  the  expense  of 
a  subscription,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Winterblossom, 
who  had  taste  enough  to  see  the  beauties  of  this  secluded 
spot,  wliich  was  exactly  such  as  in  earlier  times  might 
have  harboured  the  ambush  of  some  marauding  chief. 
This  recollection  bad  not  escaped  Tyrrel,  to  whom  the 
whole  scenery^was  familiar,  who  now  hastened  to  the  spot, 
as  one  which  pecuharly  suited  his  present  purpose.  He 
sat  down  by  one  of  the  larger  projecting  trees,  and, 
screened  by  its  enormous  branches  from  observation,  was 
jenabled  to  watch  the  road  from  the -hotel  for  a  great  part 
of  its  extent,  while  he  was  himself  invisible  to  any  who 
might  travel  upon  it. 

Meanwhile  Lis  sudden  departure  excited  a  considerable 
sensation  among  the  party  whom  he  had  jusf  left,  and  who 
were  induced  to  form  conclusions  not  very  favourable  to 
his  character.  Sir  Bingo,  in  particular,  blustered  loudly 
and  more  loudly,  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  distance 
betwixt  himself  and  his  antagonist,  declaring  his  resolution 
to  be  revenged  on  the  scoundrel  for  his  insolence — to  drive 
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bim  from  the  >aieigjbboi«faood^ — and  I  kaow  not  idiatotfaer 
menaces  of  ioEnBtdable  inport.  The  devil,  in  the  old 
stories  of  diablerie^  was  always  sure  to  start  up  at  the  el- 
bow €){  aay  one  who  nursed  diabolical  ipurposesj  and  only 
wanted  a  little  backiag  frooa  tbe  foul  fiend  to  cany  hu 
imaginmttans  into  action.  The  noble  Captain  MacTurk 
had  so  far  tins  property  of  bis  infernal  Majesty,  that  the 
least  hint  <rf  an  approaching  quarrel  drew  him  always  to 
the  vickuty  of  the  party  conoemed.  He  wa^lpow  at  Sir 
Bingo's  side,  and  was  taking  his  own  view  of  the  matter^ 
b  his  character  of  Peace-maker. 

'^  By  Ccyt  !  and  it's  very  exceedingly  true,  my  goot 
friend,  Sir  Bingo— -and,  as  you  say,  it  concerns  your  hon- 
our^ and  the  honour  of  the  place,  and  credit  and  char- 
acter of  the  whole  company,  by  Cot  !  that  this  matter  be 
properly  looked  after  ^  for,  as  I  think,  he  laid  hands  on 
your  body,  my  excellent  goot  friend." 

^^  Hands,  Captain  MacTurk  !''  exclaimed  Sir  Bingo, 
in  some  con&sion  ;  ^'  no,  Uast  Urn— -not  bo  had  as  that 
neither — itf  he  had,  I  should  have  handed  him  over  the 

window— ^but,  by !  the  fellow  had  the  impudence 

to  offer  to  coUar  me— ^1  had  just  stepped  back  to  square 
at  him,  when,  curse  me,  the  blaekguarid  ran  away !" 

^*  Right,  vara  right.  Sir  Bingo,"  said  the  Man  of 
Law,  ^  a  vara  perfect  blackguard,  a  poaching,  soming 
sort  of  fallow,  that  I  will  have  scoured  out  of  the  country 
befwe  he  be  three  days  aulder«  Fash  you  your  beard 
nae  farther  about  the  matter,  Sir  Bingo." 

«  By  Col!  but  1  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Meiklewham,"  said 
the  Man  of  Peace,  with  great  solemnity  of  visage,  "  that 
you  are  scalding  your  lips  in  other  folks'  kale,  and  that  it 
is  necessary  for  the  credit,  and  honour,  and  respect  of 
this  company,  at  the  Well  of  St  Ronan's,  that  Sir  Bmgo 
goes  by  more  comp^ent  advice  than  yours  upon  the  pres- 
ent occasion,  Mr.  Meiklewham  ;  for  though  your  counsel 
may  do  very  well  in  a  small  debt  court,  here,  do  you  see, 
Mr.  Meiklewham,  is  a  question  of  honour,  which  is  not  a 
thing  in  your  line,  as  I  take  it." 
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<<  No,  before  George  !  it  is  noc,"  answered  Makle- 
^ham  ;  **  e'en  take  it  all  to  yoursell,  CqHain  ;  and  mei- 
kle  ye  are  likely  to  make  on't." 

"  Then/'  said  the  Captain,  <<  Sir  Bingo,  I  will  beg  the 
favour  of  your  company  to  the  smoking-room,  where  we 
may  have  a  segar  and  a  glass  of  gin-twist ;  and  we  will 
consider  how  the  honour  of  the  company  must  be  sup- 
ported and  upholden  upon  the  present  conjuncture." 

The  B4Knet  comptied  with  this  invitation,  as  much 
perhaps,  in  consequence  of  the  medium  through  which 
the  Captain  intended  to  convey  his  warlike  counsels,  as 
for  the  pleasure  with  which  he  anticipated  the  result  of 
these  counsels  themselves.  He  followed  the  military  step 
of  his  leader,  whose  stride  was  more  stiff,  and  his  form 
more  perpendicular,  when  exalted  by  the  consciousness 
of  an  approaching  quarrel,  to  the  smoking-room,  where, 
sighing  as  he  lighted  his  segar.  Sir  Bingo  prepared  to 
listen  to  the  words  of  wisdom  and  valour,  as  they  should 
flow  in  mingled  stream  from  the  lips  of  Captain  MacTurk. 

Meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  company  joined  the  ladies. 
^'  Here  has  been  Clara,"  said  Lady  Penelope  to  Mr. 
Mowbray  ;  *^  here  has  been  Miss  Mowbray  among  us, 
like  a  ray  of  the  sun  which  does  but  dazzle  and  die." 

"  Ah,  poor  Clara,"  said  Mowbray  ;  "  I  thought  I  saw 
her  thread  her  way  through  the  crowd  a  little  while  since, 
but  I  was  not  sure." 

"  Well,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  "  she  has  asked  us  all 
up  to  Shaws-Castle  on  Thursday,  to  a  defeuner  a  la  four" 
chette — I  trust  you  confirm  your  sister's  in^tation,  Mr. 
Mowbray  ?" 

"  Certainly,   Lady    Penelope,"    replied    Mowbray  ; 

<<  and  I  am  truly  glad  Clara  has  had  the  grace  to  think  of 

it — How  we  shall  acquit  ourselves  is  a  different  question, 

for  neither  she  nor  I  are  much  accustomed  to  play  host  or 

•  hostess." 

*'  Oh  !  it  will  be  delightful,  I  am  sure,"  said  Lady 
Penelope  ;  "  Clara  has  a  grace  in  every  thing  she  does  ; 
und  you,  Mr.  Mowbray,  can  be  a  perfectly  well-bred  gen- 
tleman— when  you  please." 
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*^  That  qualification  is  severe — ^Well — good  mauners  be 
my  speed — I  will  certainly  please  to  do  my  best,  when  I 
see  your  ladyship  at  Shaws-Castle,  which  has  received  no 
company  this  many  a  day. — Clara  and  I  have  lived  a  wild 
life  of  it,  each  in  their  own  way.** 

**  Indeed,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  said  Lady  Binks,  "  if  I 
might  presume  to  speak — I  think  you  do  sufler  your  sister 
to  ride  about  a  little  too  much  without  an  attendant.  I 
know  Miss  Mowbray  rides  as  woman  never  rode  before, 
but  still  an  accident  may  happen." 

"  An  accident  ?"  replied  Mowbray — ^**  Ah,  Lady  BiAks ! 
accidents  happen  as  frequently  when  ladies  have  attend* 
ants  as  ^en  they  are  without  them." 

Lady  Binks,  who,Jn  her  maiden  state,  had  cantered  a 
good  deal  about  these  woods  under  Sir  Bingo's  escort, 
coloured,  looked  spiteful,  and  was  silent. 

"  Besides,"  said  John  Mowbray,  more  lightly,  "-where 
IS  the  risk  after  all  ?  There  are  no  wolves  in  our  woods 
to  eat  up  our  pretty  Red-Riding-Hoods  ;  and  no  lions 
either — except  those  of  Lady  Penelope's  train." 

"  Who  draw  the  car  of  Cybele,"  said  Mr.  Chatterly. 

Lady  Penelope  luckily  did  not  understand  the  allusion, 
which  was  indeed  better  intended  than  imagined. 

"  Apro(X)s  !"  she  said  ;  **  what  have  you  done  with 
the  great  lion  of  the  day  ?  I  see  Mr.  Tyrrel  nowhere— 
Is  he  finishing  an  additional  bottle  with  Sir  Bingo  ?" 

"  Mr.  Tyrrel,  madam,"  said  Mowbray,  "  has  acted 
successively  the  lion  rampant,  and  the  lion  passant  :  he 
has  been  quarrelsome,  and  he  has  run  away:— fled  from 
the  ire  of  your  doughty  knight.  Lady  Binks." 

"  I  am  sure  1  hope  not,"  said  Lady  Binks  ;  "  my 
Chevalier's  unsuccessful  campaigns  have  been  unable  to 
overcome  his  taste  for  quarrels — a  victory  would  make  a 
fighting-man  of  him  for  life." 

<*That  inconvenience  might  bring  its  own  consolations," 
said  Winterblossom,  apart  to  Mowbray ;  "  quarrellers  do 
not  usually  live  long," 

"No,  noy"  replied  Mowbray,  "the  lady's  despair 
which  broke  out  just  now  even  in  her  own  despite,  is 
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quite  natural — absolutely  legitimate.     Sir  Bingp  will  giv^ 
her  no  chance  that  way." 

Mowbray  then  made  his  bow  to  Lady  Penelope,  and 
in  answer  to  her  request  that  he  would  join  the  ball  or  the 
card-table,  observed,  that  he  had  no  time  to  lose ;  that  the 
heads  of  the  old  domestics  at  Shaws-Castle  would  be  by 
this  time  absolutely  turned,  by  the  apprehensions  of  what 
Thursday  was  to  bring  forth  ;  and  diat  as  Clara  would 
certainly  give  no  directions  for  the  proper  arrangements, 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  take  that  trouble  himself. 

"  If  you  ride  smartly,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  "  you 
may  save  even  a  temporary  alarm,  by  overtaking  Clara, 
dear  creature,  ere  she  gets  home — She  sometimes  suffers 
her  pony  to  go  at  will  along  the  lane,  as  slow  as  Betty 
Foy's." 

"  Ah,  but  then,"  said  little  Miss  Digges,  "  Miss  Mow- 
bray sometimes  gaUops  as  if  tl>e  lark  was  a  snail  to  her 
pony — and  it  quite  frights  one  to  see  her." 

The  Doctor  touched  Mrs.  Blower,  who  had  approach- 
ed  so  as  to  be  on  the  verge  of  the  genteel  circle,  though 
she  did  not  venture  within  it, — They  exchanged  sagacious 
looks,  and  a  most  pitiful  shake  of  the  head.  Mowbray's 
eye  happened  at  that  moment  to  glance  on  them  ;  and 
doubtless,  notwithstanding  their  hasting  to  compose  their 
xountenances  to  a  different  expression,  he  comprehended 
what  was  passing  through  their  minds  ; — and  perhaps  it 
awoke  a  corresponding  note  in  his  own.  He  took  his  hat, 
and  with  a  cast  of  thought  upon  his  countenance  which 
it  seldom  wore,  left  the  apartment.  A  moment  afterwards 
his  horse's  feet  were  heard  spurning  the  pavement,  as  he 
started  off  at  a  sharp  pace. 

"  There  is  something  singular  about  these  Mowbrays 
to-night,"  said  Lady  Penelope. — "  Clara,  poor  dear  an- 
gel, is  always  particular  ;  but  I  should  have  thought 
Mowbray  had  too  much  worldly  wisdom  to  be  fanciful. — 
What  are  you  consulting  your  souvenir  for  with  such  at- 
tention, ray  dear  Lady  Binks  ?" 

"  Only  for  the  age  of  the  moon,"  said  her  ladyship 
putting  the  little  tortoise-shell-bound  calendar  into  her 
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reticule  ;   and  having  done  80|  she  proceeded  to  asaial 
Lady  Penelope  in  the  arrangements  for  the  evening* 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  MEETING. 

We  meet  as  shadows  in  the  land  of  diMuu, 
Which  speak  not  but  in  signs. 

Anonymmu. 

Behiitd  one  of  the  old  oaks  which  we  hare  desciibed 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  shrouding  himself  from  obser- 
vation like  a  hunter  watching  for  his  game,  or  an  Indian 
for  his  enemy,  but  with  different,  very  different  purpose, 
Tyrrel  lay  on  his  breast  near  the  Bnckstane,  bis  eye  on 
the  horse-road  which  winded  down  the  valley,  and  his 
ear  alertly  awake  to  every  sound  which  mingled  vmh  the 
-passing  breeze,  or  with  the  ripple  of  the  brook. 

"  To  have  met  her  in  yonder  congregated  assembly  of 
brutes  and  fools" — such  was  a  part  of  his  internal  reflec- 
tions— *<  had  been  little  less  than  an  act  of  madness— mad- 
ness almost  equal  in  its  degree  to  that  cowardice  which 
has  hitherto  prevented  my  approaching  her,  when  our 
eventful  meeting  might  have  taken  place  unobserved. — 
But  now — now — my  resolution  is  as  fixed  as  the  place  is 
Itself  favourable.  I  will  not  wait  till  some  chance  again 
shall  throw  us  together,  with  an  hundred  malignant  eyes 
to  watch,  and  wonder,  and  stare,  and  try  in  vain  to  ac- 
count for  the  expression  of  feelings  which  I  might  find  it 
impossible  to  suppress. — ^Hark — hark  !-^I  hear  the  tread 
of  a  horse — No — ^it  was  the  changeful  sound  of  the  wii- 
ter  rushing  over  the  pebbles.  Surely  she  cannot  have 
taken  the  other  road  to  Sbaws-Casde  ! — No— the  sounds 
become  distinct — her  figure  is  visible  on  the  path,  coming 
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swiftly  forward. — Have  I  the  courage  to  show  myself? — 
I  have— -the  hour  is  come,  and  what  must  be  shall  be/* 

Yet  this  resolution  was  scarcely  formed  ere  it  began  to 
fluctuate,  when  he  reflected  upon  the  fittest  manner  ol 
carrying  it  into  execution.  To  show  himself  at  a  distance, 
might  give  the  lady  an  opportunity  of  turning  back,  and 
avoiding  the  interview  which  he  had  determined  upon — 
to  hide  himself  till  the  moment  when  her  horse,  in  rapid 
motion,  should  pass  his  lurking-place,  might  be  attended 
with  danger  to  the  rider — and  while  he  hesitated  which 
course  to  pursue,  there  was  some  chance  of  his  missing 
the  opportunity  of  presenting  himself  to  Miss  Mowbray 
at  all.  He  was  himself  sensible  of  this,  formed  a  hasty 
and  desperate  resolution  not  to  suffer  the  present  moment 
to  escape,  and  just  as  the  ascent  induced  the  pony  to 
slacken  its  pace,  Tyrrel  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  defile, 
about  six  yards  distant  from  the  young  lady. 

She  pulled  up  the  reins,  and  stopped  as  if  arrested  by  a 
thunderbolt.—"  Clara  !"— «  Tyrrel !"  These  were  the 
only  words  which  were  exchanged  between  them,  until 
Tyrrel,  moving  his  feet  as  slowly  as  if  they  had  been  of  lead, 
began  gradually  to  diminish  the  distance  which  lay  betwixt 
them.  It  was  then  that,  observing  his  closer  approach,  Miss 
Mowbray  called  out  with  great  eagerness, — "  No  nearer 
—no  nearer  ! — So  long  have  I  endured  your  presence, 
but  if  you  approach  me  more  closely,  I  shall  be  mad  in- 
deed." 

"  What  do  you  fear  ?"  said  Tyrrel,  in  a  hollow  voice 
— "  What  can  you  fear  ?"  and  he  continued  to  draw 
nearer,  until  they  were  within  a  pace  of  each  other. 

Clara,  meanwhile,  dropping  her  bridle,  clasped  hei 
hands  together,  and  held  them  up  towards  Heaven,  mut- 
tering, in  a  voice  scarcely  audible,  "  Great  God! — if  this 
apparition  be  formed  by  my  heated  fancy,  let  it  pass  away ; 
if  it  be  real,  enable  me  to  bear  its  presence  ! — ^Tell  me 
I  conjure  you,  are  you  Francis  Tyrrel,  in  bk)od  and  body, 
or  is  this  but  one  of  those  wandering  visions,  that  have 
crossed  my  path  and  glared  on  me,  but  without  daring  to 
abide  my  steadfast  glance  ?" 
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^^  I  am  Francis  Tyrrel,"  answered  be,  **  in  bbod  and 
body,  as  much  as  she  to  whom  I  speak  is  Clara  Mow* 
bray.*' 

"  Then  Grod  have  mercy  on  us  both  !"  said  Clara,  in 
a  tone  of  deep  feeling. 

"  Amen  !"  said  Tyrrel. — ^**  But  what  avails  this  excess 
of  agitation  ? — ^You  saw  me  but  now.  Miss  Mowbray — 
your  voice  still  rings  in  my  ears-*-You  saw  me  but  now — 
you  spoke  to  me — and  that  when  I  was  among  strangers 
— ^Why  not  preserve  your  composure,  when  we  are  where 
no  human  eye  can  see — no  human  ear  can  hear  P' 

"  Is  it  so  ?**  said  Clara ;  «  and  was  it  mdeed  yourself 
whom  I  saw  even  now  ? — ^I  thought  so»  and  something  I 
said  at  the  time — ^but  my  brain  has  been  but  ill  settled 
since  we  last  met — But  I  am  well  now — quite  well — ^I 
have  invited  all  the  people  yonder tocome  to  Shaws-Castle 
— ^my  brother  desired  me  to  do  it — 1  hope  I  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Tyrrel  there — though  I  think 
there  is  some  old  grudge  between  my  brother  and  you." 

"  Alas  !  Clara,  you  mistake.  Your  brother  I  have 
scarcely  seen,**  replied  Tyrrel,  much  distressed,  and  ap- 
parently uncertain  in  what  tone  to  address  her,  which 
might  soothe,  and  not  irritate  her  mental  malady,  of 
which  he  could  now  entertain  no  doubt. 

"  True — ^true,*'  she  said,  after  a  moment's  reflection, 
^*  my  brother  was  then  at  College.  It  was  my  father,  my 
poor  father,  whom  you  had  some  quarrel  with.— But  you 
will  come  to  Shaws-Castle  on  Thursday,  at  two  o'clock  ? 
-^ohn  will  be  glad  to  see  you — he  can  be  kind  when  he 
pleases — and  then  we  will  talk  of  old  times — ^I  must  get 
on,  to  have  things  ready — Grood  evening." 

She  would  have  passed  him,  but  he  took  gently  hold  oi 
the  rein  of  her  bridle. — "  I  will  walk  with  you,  Clara," 
h9  said  ;  '^  T&e  road  is  rough  and  dangerous — ^you  ought 
not  to  ride  fast. — ^I  will  walk  along  with  you,  and  we  will 
talk  of  former  times  now,  more  conveniendy  than  in  com- 
pany." 

"  True — ^true— very  true,  Mr.  Tynel — ^it  shall  be  as 
you  sa/.      My  brother  obliges  me  sometimes  to  go  into 
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company  at  that  baleAd  place  dowa  yoad^  ^  and  I  do  so 
because  he  likes  it,  and  because  the  folks  let  me  have  my 
own  way,  and  come  and  go  as  I  list.  Do  you  knowj 
-  Tyrrel«  that  very  often  wlmk  1  am  there,  and  «^hQ  has  his 
eye  on  me,  I  can  carry  it  on  as  gaily  as  H  you  and  I  had 
never  met  ?" 

"  I  would  to  God  we  never  had,"  said  Tyrrel,  in  ■%. 
trembling  voice,  *'  since  this  is  to  be  the  end  oif  all  !^' 

"  And  wherefore  should  not  sorrow  be  the  end  of  sin 
and  of  folly?  And  when  did  happiness  come  of  disobe- 
dience f^— And  when  did  sound  sleep  visit  a  bloody  pillow  ? 
That  is  what  1  say  to  myself,  Tyrrel,  and  tbait  is  what  you 
nust  learn  to  ^say  too,  and  theft  you  will  bear  your  burden 
as  obeer&lly  as  I  endure  mine.  If  we  have  ho  .more 
than  our  deserts,  why  \should  we  complain  ?-— You  are 
shedding  teai%,  I  think— Js  not  that  childish  ? — ^They  s^y 
it  is  a  relief*— if  so,  weep  o»,  and  I  will  look  another  way.^' 

Tyrrel  walked  on  by  the  pony's  side,  in  vain  endeav 
cmring  to  compose  himself  so  as  to  reply. 

"  Poor  Tyrrel,"  said  Clara,  after  she  had  remained 
silent  for  some  time — "  Poor  Frank  Tyrrel  ! — Perhaps 
you  will  say  in  your  tarn,  Poor  Clara — but  I  am  not  so 
poor  dn  spirit  as  yoU'-*-the  blast  may  bend,  but  it  shall 
never  break  me." 

There  was  another  long  pause ;  for  Tyrrel  was  unable 
to  determine  with  himself  in  what  strain  he  could  address 
the  unfortunate  young  lady,  without  awakening  recollec- 
tions equally  painful  to  her  feelings,  and  dangerous,  when 
her  precarious  state  of  health  was  considered.  At  length 
she  herself  proceeded  : — 

"  What  needs  all  this,  Tyrrel  ?— «nd  indeed,  why  came 
you  here  ? — Why  did  I  find  you  but  now  brawling  and 
quairelling  among  the  loudest  of  the  brawlers  and  quar- 
rellers  of  yonder  idle  and  dissipated  debauchees  ? — You 
were  used  to  have  more  temper — more  sense.  Another 
person— ay,  another  that  you  and  I  once  knew — he  migh 
have  committed  suoh  a  folly,  and  he  would  have  acted 
perhaps  in  character — But  you,  who  pretend  to  wisdom 
^or  shune,  for  shame  ! — ^And  indeed,  when  we  talk  ol 
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diat,  what  wisdom  was  there  in  coining  hither  at  all  i — 
or  what  ^ood  purpose  can  your  remaining  here  serve  ?— 
Surely  you  need  not  come  either  lo  renew  your  own  uii 
happiness  or  to  augment  mine  ?" 

"  To  augment  yours — God  forbid  !''  answered  Tyrrel. 
"  No,  I  came  hither  only  because,  after  so  many  years 
of  wandering,  I  longed  to  revisit  the  spot  where  all  my 
hopes  lay  buried." 

"  Ay — buried  is  the  word,"  she  replied,  "  crushed 
down  and  buried  when  they  budded  fairest.  I  often  think 
of  it,  Tyrrel }  and  diere  are  times  when,  Heaven  help 
me  !  I  can  think  of  little  else. — Look  at  me — you  re- 
member what  1  was — see  what  grief  and  solitude  have 
made  me." 

She  flung  back  the  veil  which  surrounded  her  riding- 
hat,  and  which  had  hitherto  hid  her  face.  It  was  the  same 
countenance  which  he  had  formerly  known  in  all  the 
bloom  of  early  beauty  ;  but  though  the  beauty  remained, 
the  bloom  was  fled  for  ever.  Not  the  agitation  of  exer- 
cise— ^not  that  which  arose  from  the  pain  and  confusion  ol 
this  unexpected  interview,  had  called  to  poor  Clara's 
cheek  even  the  momentary  semblance  of  colour.  Her 
complexion  was  marble-white,  like  that  of  the  finest  piece 
of  statuary. 

"  Is  it  possible  .^*  said  Tyrrel ;  "  can  grief  have  made 
such  ravages  ?" 

"  Grief,"  replied  Clara,  "  is  the  sickness  of  the  mind, 
and  Its  sister  is  the  sickness  of  the  body — they  are  twin- 
sisters,  Tyrrel,  and  are  seldom  long  separate.  Sometimes 
the  body's  disease  comes  first,  and  dims  our  eyes  and 
palsies  our  hands,  before  the  fire  of  our  mind  and  of  our 
intellect  is  quenched.  But  mark  me — soon  after  comes 
her  cruel  sister  with  her  urn,  and  sprinkles  cold  dew  on 
our  hopes  and  on  our  loves,  our  memory,  our  recollections, 
and  our  feelings,  and  shows  us  that  they  cannot  survive 
the  decay  of  our  bodily  powers." 

"  Alas  !"  said  Tyrrel,  "is  it  come  to  this?" 
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"  To  this,'*  she  replied,  speaking  from  the  rapid  and 
irregular  train  of  her  own  ideas,  rather  than  corapreheiid- 
ing  the  purport  of  his  sorrowful  exclamation, — "  to  this 
it  must  ever  come,  while  immortal  souls  are  wedded  to 
the  perishable  substance  of  which  our  bodies  are  com- 
posed. There  is  another  state,  Tyrrel,  in  which  it  will 
be  otherwise — God  grant  our  time  of  enjoying  it  were 
come !" 

She  fell  into  a  melancholy  pause,  which  Tyrrel  was. 
afraid  to  disturb.  The  quickness  with  which  she  spoke, 
marked  but  too  plainly  the  irregular  succession  of  thought, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  restrain  the  agony  of  his  own  feel- 
ings, rendered  more  acute  by  a  thousand  painful  lecol- 
lections,  lest,  by  giving  way  to  his  expressions  of  grief,  he 
should  throw  her  into  a  still  more  disturbed  state  of  mind. 

"  I  did  not  think,"  she  proceeded,  "  that  after  so  hor- 
rible a  separation,  and  so  many  years,  I  could  have  met 
you  thus  calmly  and  reasonably.  But  although  what  we 
were  formerly  to  each  other  can  never  be  forgotten,  it  is 
now  all  over,  and  we  are  only  friends — Is  it  not  so  ?" 

Tyrrel  was  unable  to  reply. 

"  But  I  must  not  remain  here,"  she  said,  "  till  the 
evening  grows  darker  on  me. — ^We  shall  meet  again, 
Tyrrel — ^meet  as  friends-r-nothing  more — You  will  come 
-  up  to  Shaws-Castle  and  see  me  ? — no  need  of  secrecy 
now — my  poor  father  is  in  his  grave,  and  his  prejudices 
sleep  with  him — my  brother  John  is  kind,  though  he  is 
stern  and  severe  sometimes — Indeed,  Tyrrel,  I  believe 
he  loves  me,  though  he  has  taught  me  to  tremble  at  his 
frown  when  I  am  in  spirits,  and  talk  too  much — But  he 
loves  me,  at  least  I  think  so,  for  I  am  sure  I  love  him  j 
and  I  try  to  go  down  amongst  them  yonder,  and  to  endure 
-their  foUy,  and,  all  things  considered,  I  do  carry  on  the 
farce  of  life  wonderfully  well — ^We  are  but  actors,  you 
know,  and  the  world  but  a  stage." 

"  And  ours  has  been  a  sad  and  tragic  scene,"  said 
Tyrrel,  in  the  bitterness  of  liis  heart,  unable  any  longer 
to  refrain  from  speech. 
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"  It  has  indeed — but,  Tyrrel,  when  was  it  otherwise 
with  engagements  formed  in  youth  and  in  folly  ?  You  and 
I  would,  you  know,  become  men  and  women,  while  we 
were  yet  scarcely  more  than  children — ^We  have  run, 
while  yet  in  our  nonage,  through  the  passions  and  adven- 
tures of  ^outh,  and  therefore  we  are  now  old  before  our 
day,  and  the  winter  of  our  life  has  come  on  ere  its  sum- 
mer was  well  begun. — O  Tyrrel !  often  and  often  have  I 
thought  of  this ! — ^thought  of  it  often  ?  Alas  !  when  will 
the  time  come  that  I  shall  be  able  to  think  of  any  thing 
eUer 

The  poor  young  woman  sobbed  bitterly,  and  her  tears 
began  to  flow  with  a  freedom  which  they  had  not  probably 
enjoyed  for  a  length  of  time.  Tyrrel  walked  on  by  the 
side  of  her  horse,  which  now  prosecuted  its  road  home- 
wards, unable^  devise  a  proper  mode  of  addressing  the 
unfortunate  young  lady,  and  fearing  alike  to  awaken  her 
passions  and  his  own.  Whatever  he  might  have  proposed 
to  say,  was  disconcerted  by  the  plain  indications  that  her 
mind  was  clouded,  more  or  less  slightly,  with  a  shade  of 
insanity,  which  deranged,  though  it  had  not  destroyed, 
her  powers  of  judgment. 

At  length  he  asked  her,  with  as  much  calmness  as  he 
could  assume — if  she  was  contented — if  aught  could  be 
done  to  render  her  situation  more  easy — if  there  was  aught 
of  which  she  could  complain  which  he  might  be  able  to 
remedy  ?  She  answered  gently,  that  she  was  calm  and  re- 
signed, when  her  brother  would  permit  her  to  stay  at  home ; 
but  that  when  she  was  brought  into  society,  she  experi- 
enced such  a  change  as  that  which  the  water  of  the  brook 
that  slumbers  in  a  crystalline  pool  of  the  rock  may  be 
supposed  to  feel,  when,  gliding  from  its  quiet  bed,  it  be- 
comes involved  in  the  hurry  of  the  cataract. 

"  But  my  brother  Mowbray,"  she  said,  "  thinks  he  is 
right, — and  perhaps  he  is  so.  There  are  things  on  which 
we  may  ponder  too  long  ; — and,  were  he  mistaken,  why 
shou  \  I  not  constrain  myself  in  order  to  please  him— 
.here  are  so  few  left  to  whom  I  can  now  give  either  pleas- 
ure a.  pt^in? — I  am  a  gay  girl,  too,  in  conversation,  Tyr- 
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tel — stiU  as  gay  for  a  moment,  as  when  you  used  to  diidf 
me  for  my  folly.  So,  now  I  have  told  you  all, — ^I  have  ooe 
question  to  ask  on  my  part — one  questioa-<-if  I  had  but 
breath  to  ask  it,  Is  he  still  alive  ?"  * 

^'  He  lives,"  answered  Tyrrel,  but  in  a  tone  so  low,  that 
nought  but  the  eager  attention  which  Miss  Mowbray  paid 
could  possibly  have  caught  such  feeble  sounds. 

"  Lives  !"  she  exclaimed,-—"  lives  ! — he  lives,  and  the 
blood  on  your  hand  is  not  then  indelibly  imprinted — O 
Tyrrel,  did  you  but  know  the  joy  which  this  assurance 
gives  to  me  !" 

"  Joy !"  replied  Tyrrel—"  joy,  that  the  wretch  lives 
wlio  has  pdsoned  our  happiness  for  ever  ? — lives,  perhaps, 
to  claim  you  for  his  own  ?" 

"  Never,  never  shall  he — dare  he  do  so,"  replied  Clara, 
wildly,  "  while  water  can  drown,  while  cords  can  strangle, 
steel  pierce — while  there  is  a  precipice  oti  the  hill,  a 
pool  in  the  river— never — ^never  !" 

"  Be  not  thus  agitated,  my  dearest  Clara,"  said  Tyr- 
rel;  "I  spoke  I  know  not  what — he  lives  indeed — but 
far  distant,  and,  I  trust,  never  again  to  revisit  Scotland." 

He  would  have  said  more,  but  that,  agitated  with  fear 
or  passion,  she  struck  her  horse  impatiently  with  her  rid- 
ing^whip.  The  spirited  pony,  thus  stimulated  and  at  the 
same  time  restrained,  became  intractable,  and  reared  so 
much,  that  Tyrrel,  fearful  of  the  consequences,  and  trust- 
ing to  Clara's  skill  as  a  horsewoman,  thought  be  best  con- 
sulted her  safety  in  letting  go  the  rein.  The  animal  in- 
stantly sprung  forward  on  the  broken  and  hilly  path  at  a 
very  rapid  pace,  and  was  soon  lost  to  Tyrrel's  anxious 
eyes. 

As  he  stood  pondering  whether  he  ought  not  to  follow 
Miss  Mowbray  towards  Shaws-Castle,  in  order  to  be  sat- 
isfied that  no  accident  had  befallen  her  on  the  road,  he 
heard  the  tread  of  a  horse's  feet  advancing  hastily  b  the 
same  direction,  leading  from  the  Hotel.  Unwilling  tc 
be  observed  at  this  moment,  he  stepped  aside  under  shel« 
ter  of  the  underwood,  and  presently  afterward  saw  Mr. 
Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's,  followed  by  a  groom,  ride  hastily 
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oast  his  lurking-place,  and  pursue  the  same  road  which  had 

oeen  just  taken  by  his  sister.  The  presence  of  her  brother 
seemed  to  assure  Miss  Mowbray's  safety,  and  so  removed 
Tyrrel's  chief  reason  for  following  her.  Involved  in  deep 
and  melancholy  reflection  upon  what  had  passed,  nearly  sat* 
tsfied  thai  his  longer  residence  in  Clara's  vicinity  could 
only  add  to  her  unhappiness  and  his  own,  yet  unable  to 
tear  himself  from  that  neighbourhood,  or  to  relinquish 
feelings  which  had  become  entwined  with  bis  bean-strings, 
he  returned  to  his  lodgings  in  the  Aultoun,  in  a  state  ol 
mind  very  little  to  be  envied. 

Tyrrel,  on  entering  his  apartment,  found  that  U  was  not 
lighted,  nor  were  the  Abigails  of  Mrs.  Dods  quite  so  alert 
as  a  waiter  at  Long's  might  have  been,  to  supply  him  with 
candles.  Unapt  at  any  time  to  exact  much  persooal  ati- 
tendance,  and  desirous  to  shun  at  thai  moment  the  neces- 
sity of  speaking  to  any  person  whatever,  even  on  the  most 
trifling  subject,  he  walked  down  into  the  kitchen  to  supply 
himself  with  what  he  wanted.  He  did  not  at  first  observe 
that  Mrs.  Dods  herself  was  present  in -this  the  very  centre 
of  her  empire,  far  less  that  a  lofty  air  of  indignation  was 
seated  on  the  worthy  matron's  brow.  At  ^st  it  only 
vented  itself  in  broken  soliloquy  and  iaterjectioos ;  as,  for 
example,  **Verabonnie  wark  this  !^-^era  creditable  wark, 
indeed  I — a  decent  house  to  be  disturbed  at  these  hours. 
—Keep  a  public— as  weel  keep  a  bedlam !" 

Finding  these  murmurs  attracted  no  attention,  the  dame 
placed  herself  betwixt  her  guest  and  the  door,  to  which« 
he  was  now  retiring  with  his  lighted  candle,  and  demand- 
ed of  htm  what  was  the  meaning  of  such  behaviour. 

^  Of  what  behaviour,  madam  .^'  said  her  guest,  re- 
peating her  questicm  in  a  tone  of  stempess  and  impatieiiee 
so  unusual  with  him,  that  perhaps  she  was  sorry  at  the 
moment  that  she  had  provoked  him  out  of  his  usual  pa- 
tient indiflference ;  nay,  die  might  even  £Bel  imiaidated 
at  the  altercation  she  had  provoked,  for  the  resentment  oi 
a  quiet  and  patient  person  has  always  in  it  somethmg  for- 
midable to  the  professed  and  habitual  gfumbler.  But 
her  pride  was  too  great  to  think  of  a  retreat,  after  having 
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sounded  the  signal  for  contest,  and  so  she  continutsd, 
though  in  a  tone  somewhat  lowered. 

'^  Maister  Tirl,  I  wad  but  just  ask  you,  that  are  a  man 
of  sense,  whether  I  hae  ony  right  to  take  your  behaviour 
weel  ?  Here  have  you  been  these  ten  days  and  mair,  eat- 
ing the  best,  and  drinking  the  best,  and  taking  up  the  best 
room  in  my  house ;  and  now  to  think  of  your  gaun  doun 
and  taking  up  with  yon  .idle  hare-brained  cattle  at  the 
Waal — 1  maun  e'en  be  plain  wi'  ye,  I  like  nane  of  the 
fair-fashioned  folk  that  can  say  My  Jo,  and  think  it  no  ; 
and  therefore " 

"  Mrs.  Dods,"  said  Tyrrel,  interrupting  her>  "  I  have 
no  time  at  present  for  trifles.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for 
your  attention  while  I  have  been  in  your  house ;  but  the 
disposal  of  my  time,  here  or  elsewhere,  must  be  according 
to  my  own  ideas  of  pleasure  or  business — If  you  are  tired 
of  me  as  a  guest,  send  in  your  bill  to-morrow." 

'^  My  bill !"  said  Mrs.  Dods  ;  "  my  bill  to  morrow  ! 
And  what  for  no  wait  till  Saturday,  when  it  may  be  clear*- 
ed  atween  us,  plack  and  bawbee,  as  it  was  on  Saturday 
last  ?" 

"  Well — we  wiU  talk  of  it  to-morrow,  Mrs.  Dods— 
Good-night."    And  he  withdrew  accordingly. 

Luckie  Dods  stood  ruminating  for  a  moment.  ^'  The 
deiPs  in  him,"  she  said,  '^  for  he  winna  bide  being  tnrawn. 
And  I  think  the  deil's  in  me  too  for  thrawing  him,  sic  a 
canny  lad,  and  sae  gude  a  customer ; — and  I  am  judging 
he  has  something  on  his  mind,  want  of  siller  it  canna  be 
—I  am  sure  if  I  thought  that,  I  wadna  care  about  my 
small  thing. — But  want  o'  siller  it  canna  be— he  pays  over 
the  shillings  as  if  they  were  sclate  stanes,  and  that's  no 
the  way  that  folk  part  with  their  siUer  when  there's  but 
little  on't-^I  ken  weel  eneugh  how  a  customer  looks  that's 
near  the  grund  of  the  purse. — Weel  !  I  hope  he  wmna 
mind  ony  thing  of  this  nonsense  the  mom,  and  I'll  try  to 
guide  my  tongue  something  better. — Hegh,  »rs  !  but, 
as  the  minister  says,  it's  an  unruly  member — troth,  I  am 
whiles  ashamed  o't  mysell." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

RESOURCES. 

Come,  let  me  have  thy  counsel|  for  I  ueed  it  j 
Thou  art  of  those,  who  better  help  their  friends 
With  sage  advice,  than  usurers  with  gold, 
Ot  brawlers  with  their  swords^l'U  trast  to  thee. 
For  I  ask  only  from  thee  words,  not  deeds. 

The  DeoU  tuUk  ma  hia  Maiek, 

The  day  of  which  we  last  gave  the  eveotSi  chanced  lo 
be  Monday,  and  two  days  therefore  intervened  betwixt  it 
and  that  for  which  the  entertainment  was  fixed,  that  was 
to  assemble  in  the  halls  of  tlie  Lord  of  the  Manor  the 
flower  of  the  company  now  at  St.  Ronan's  Weil.  The 
interval  was  but  brief  for  the  preparations  necessary  on 
an  occasion  so  unusual ;  since  the  house,  though  delight- 
fully situated,  was  in  very  indifferent  repair,  and  for  years 
had  never  received  any  visiters,  except  when  some 
blithe  bachelor  or  fox-hunter  shared  the  hospitality  of  Mr 
Mowbray  ;  an  event  which  became  daily  more  and  more 
uncommon ;  for,  as  he  himself  almost  lived  at  the  Well, 
he  generally  contrived  to  receive  liis  companions  where 
it  could  be  done  without  expense  to  himself.  Besides, 
the  health  of  his  sister  aiSbrded  an  irresistible  apology  to 
any  of  those  old-fashioned  Scottish  gentlemen,  who  might 
be  too  apt  (in  the  rudeness  of  more  primitive  days)  to 
consider  a  friend's  house  as  their  own.  Mr.  Mowbray 
was  now,  however,  to  the  great  delight  of  all  his  compan- 
ions, nailed  down,  by  invitation  given  and  accepted  ;  and 
they  looked  forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  prom- 
ise, with  the  eagerness  which  the  prospect  of  some  enter- 
taining novelty  never  fails  to  produce  among  idlers. 

A  good  deal  of  trouble  devolved  on  Mr.  Mowbray,  and 
his  trusty  agent  Mr.  Meiklewham,  before  anythmg  like 
decent  preparation  could  be  made  for  the  ensuing  ente** 
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tainment ;  ana  tney  were  left  to  their  unassisted  endeav- 
ours by  Clara,  who,  during  both  the  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday, obstinately  kept  herself  secluded  ;  nor  could  her 
brother,  either  by  threats  or  flattery,  extort  from  her  any 
light  concerning  her  purpose  on  the  approaching  and  im- 
portant Thursday..  To  do  John  Mowbray  justice,  he 
loved  his  sister  as  much  as  he  was  capable  of  loving  any 
thing  but  himself ;  and  when,  in  several  arguments,  he 
had  the  mortification  to  find  that  she  was  not  to  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  affi>rd  her  assistaoce,  he,  without  complaint, 
quietly  set  himsdf  to  do  the  best  he  couM,  by  his  own 
unassbted  judgment  or  opinion,  with  regard  to  the  ne- 
cessary preparations. 

This  was  not  at  present  so  easy  a  task  as  might  be  suppos- 
ed :  for  Mowbray  was  ambitious  of  chat  character  of  ton 
and  elegance,  which  masculine  faculties  alone  are  seldom 
capable  of  attaining  on  such  momentous  occasions.  The 
more  solid  materials  of  a  collation  were  indeed  to  be  obtained 
for  money  from  the  next  market-town,  and  were  purchased 
accordingly  j  but  he  felt  it  was  likely  to  present  the  vulgar 
plenty  of  a  farmer's  feast,  instead  of  the  elegant  enter- 
tainment, which  might  be  announced  in  a  corner  of  the 
county  paper,  as  given  by  John  Mowbray,  Esq.  of  St. 
Ronan's,  to  the  gay  and  fashionable  company  assembled 
at  that  celebrated  spring.  There  was  likely  to  be  all  sorts 
of  error  and  iiTCgularity  in  dishing,  and  in  sending  up  ;  for 
Shaws-Castle  boasted  neither  an  accomplished  housekeep- 
er, nor  a  kitchen-maid  with  an  hundred  pair  of  hands  to 
execute  her  mandates.  All  the  domestic  arrangements 
were  on  the  minutest  system  of  economy  consistent  with 
ordinary  decency,  excepting  in  the  stables,  which  were 
excellent  and  well  kept.  But  can  a  groom  of  the  stables 
perform  the  labours  of  a  groom  of  the  chambers  ?  or  can 
the  game-keeper  arrange  in  tempting  order,  the  carcasses 
of  the  birds  he  has  shot,  strew  them  with  flowers,  and 
garnish  them  witli  piquant  sauces  ?  It  would  be  as  rea- 
sonable to  expect  a  gallant  soldier  to  act  as  undertaker 
and  conduct  the  funeral  of  the  enemy  he  has  slain 
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In  a  WGn*d,  Mowbray  talked  and  consulted,  and  advised, 
and  squabbled,  with  the  deaf  cook,  and  a  little  old  man 
whom  he  called  the  butler,  until  he  at  length  perceived  so 
little  chance  of  bringing  order  out  of  confusion;  or  making 
the  least  advantageous  impression  on  such  obdurate  under- 
standings as  he  had  to  deal  with,  that  he  fairly  committed 
the  whole  matter  of  the  collation,  with  two  or  three  hearty 
curses,  to  the  charge  of  the  officials  principally  concerned, 
and  proceeded  to  take  the  state  of  the  furniture  and  apart- 
ments under  his  consideration. 

Here  he  found  himself  almost  equally  helpless  ;  for 
what  male  wit  is  adequate  to  the  thousand  little  coquetries 
practised  in  such  arrangements  }  how  can  masculine  eyes 
fudge  of  Ae  degree  of  demirjour  which  is  to  be  admitted 
mto  a  decorated  apartment,  or  discriminate  where  the 
broad  light  should  be  suffered  to  fall  on  a  tolerable  picture, 
where  it  should  be  excluded,  lest  the  stiff  daub  of  a  peri- 
wigged grandsire  should  become  too  rigicfty  prominent  ? 
And  if  men  are  unfit  for  weaving  such  a  fairy  web  of  light 
and  darkness  as  may  best  suit  furniture,  ornaments,  and 
complexions,  how  shall  diey  be  adequate  to  the  yet  more 
mysterious  officp  of  arranging,  while  they  disarrange,  the 
various  movables  in  the  apartment  }  so  that  while  all  has 
the  air  of  negligence  and  chance,  the  seats  are  placed  as 
if  they  had  been  transported  by  a  wish  to  the  spot  most 
suitable  for  accommodation  ;  stiffness  and  confusion  are 
at  once  avoided,  the  company  are  neither  limited  to  a  for- 
mal circle  of  chairs,  nor  exposed  to  break  their  noses  over 
wandering  stools  ;  but  the  arrangements  seem  to  corres- 
pond to  what  ought  to  be  the  tone  of  the  conversation 
easy,  without  being  confused,  and  regulated,  without  being 
constrained  or  stiffened. 

Then  how  can  a  clumsy  male  wit  attempt  the  arrange- 
ment of  all  the  chiffonerie^  by  which  old  snuff-boxes,  heads 
of  canes,  pomander  boxes,  lamer  beads,  and  all  the  trash 
usually  found  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  bureaus  of  old- 
fashioned  ladies,  may  be  now  brought  into  play,  by  throw- 
Tigthemcarelessly  grouped  with  other  unconsidered  trifles, 
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such  as  are  to  be  seen  ki  the  windows  of  a  pawu-brokei  *i 
shop,  upon  a  marble  encoignurey  or  a  mosaic  work-table, 
thereby  turning  to  advantage  tlie  trash  and  trinketry,  which 
all  the  old  maids  or  magpies,  who  have  inhabited  the  man* 
sion  for  a  century,  have  contrived  to  accumulate  ?  With 
what  admiration  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  fair  artist  have  I 
sometimes  pried  into  these  miscellaneous  groups  of 
pseudo-bijouterie^  and  seen  the  great  grandsire's  thumb- 
ring  couchant  with  the  coral  and  bells  of  the  first-born — 
and  the  boatswain's  whistle  of  some  old  naval  uncle,  or  his 
silver  tobacco-box,  redolent  of  Oroonoko,  happily  grouped 
with  the  mother's  ivory  comb-case,  still  odorous  of  musk, 
and  with  some  virgin  aunt's  tortoise-shell  spectacle-case, 
and  the  eagle's  talon  of  ebony,  with  which,  in  the  days  ojf 
long  and  stiff  stays  our  grandmothers  were  wont  to  alleviate 
any  little  irritation  in  their  back  or  should^s.  Then  there 
was  the  silver  strainer,  on  which,  in  more  economical 
times  than  ours,  the  lady  of  the  house  placed  the  tea- 
leaves,  after  the  very  last  drop  had  been  exhausted,  that 
they  might  afterwards  be  hospitably  divided  among  the 
company,  to  be  eaten  with  sugar,  and  with  bread  and  but- 
ter. Blessings  upon  a  fashion  which  has  rescued  from  the 
claws  of  abigails,  and  the  melting-pot  of  the  silversmith, 
those  neglected  cimeUa^  for  the  benefit  of  antiquaries  and 
the  decoration  of  side-tables  !  But  wIk)  shall  presume  to 
place  them  there,  unless  under  the  direction  of  female 
taste  ?  and  of  that  Mr.  Mowbray,  though  possessed  of  a 
large  stock  of  such  treasures,  was  for  the  present  entirely 
deprived. 

This  digression  upon  his  difficulties  is  already  too  long, 
or  I  might  mention  the  Laird's  inexperience  in  the  art  oi 
making  the  worse  appear  the  better  garnishment,  of  hiding 
a  darned  carpet  with  a  new  floor-cloth,  and  flinging  an  In- 
dian shawl  over  a  faded  and  threadbare  sofa.  But  I  have 
said  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  explain  his  dilem- 
ma to  an  unassisted  bachelor,  who  without  mother,  sister,  or 
cousin,  without  skilful  housekeeper,  or  experienced  clerk 
of  the  kitchen,  or  valet  of  parts  and  figure,  adventures  to 
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give  an  entertainment,  and  aspires  to  make  it  elegant  and 
eomme  U  fatU. 

The  sense  of  his  insufBciency  was  the  more  vexatious 
to  Mowbray,  as  he  was  aware  he  would  find  sharp  critics 
in  the  ladies,  and  particularly  in  his  constant  rival,  Lady 
Penelope  Penfeather.  He  was,  therefore,  incessant  in  his 
exertions  ;  and  for  two  whole  days  ordered  and  disorder- 
ed, demanded,  coipmanded,  countermanded,  and  repri- 
manded, without  pause  or  cessation.  The  companion,  for 
he  could  not  be  termed  an  assistant,  of  his  labours,  was 
his  trusty  agent,  who  trotted  from  room  to  room  after  him, 
affording  him  exactly  the  same  degree  of  sympathy  which 
a  dog  doth  to  his  master  when  distressed  in  mind,  by^  look- 
ing in  his  face  from  time  to  time  with  a  piteous  gaze,  as 
if  to  assure  him  that  be  partakes  of  his  trouble,  though 
he  neither  comprehends  the  cause  or  the  extent  of  it,  nor 
has  in  the  slightest  degree  the  power  to  remove  it. 

At  length,  when  Mowbray  had  got  some  matters  ar- 
ranged to  his  mind,  and  abandoned  a  great  many  which 
he  would 'willingly  have  put  in  better  order,  he  sat  down 
to  dinner  upon  the  Wednesday  preceding  the  appointed 
day,  with  bis  worthy  aid-de-camp,  Mr.  Meiklewham ; 
and  after  bastowing  a  few  muttered  curses  upon  the 
whole  concern,  and  the  fantastic  old  maid  who  had  brought 
him  into  the  scrape,  by  begging  an  invitation,  declared 
that  all  thuigs  might  now  go  to  the  devil  their  own  way, 
for,  so  sure  as  his  name  was  John  Mowbray,  be  would 
trouble  himself  no  more  about  them. 

Keeping  this  doughty  resolution,  he  sat  down  to  dinner 
with  his  comtsel  learned  in  the  law  ;  and  speedily  they 
despatched  the  dish  of  chops  which  was  set  before  them, 
and  the  better  part  of  the  bottle  of  old  port,  which  served 
^or  its  menstruum. 

"  We  are  well  enough  now,"  said  Mowbray,  "  though 
Ne  have  had  none  of  their  d— d  kickshaws." 

'^  A  wame-fou'  is  a  wame-fou',"  said  the  writer,  swab- 
bing his  greasy  chops,  "  whether  it  be  of  the  barley-meai 
^T  die  bran." 
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'^  A  cart-horse  thinks  so/'  said  Moivbraj  ;  ^*  bat  wo 
must  do  as  others  do,  and  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  of  a 
different  opmion." 

^  The  waur  for  themselves  and  the  country  baith,  St 
Ronan's^t's  the  jinketting,  and  the  jirbling  wi'  tea  and 
wi'  trumpery,  that  brings  our  nobles  to  ninepence,  and 
mony  a  het  ha'-house  to  a  hired  lodging  in  the  Abbey.*^ 

The  young  gentleman  paused  for  a  few  minutes— filled 
a  bumper,  and  pushed  the  bottle  to  the  senior-^then  said 
abruptly,  **  Do  you  believe  in  luck,  Mick  ?" 

"  In  luck  ?"  answered  the  attorney,  "  what  do  you  mean 
by  the  question  ?" 

**  Why,  because  I  believe  in  luck  mysel£^-iQ  a  good  or 
bad  run  of  luck  at  cards." 

*^You  wad  have  mair  luck  the  day,  if  you  had  never 
touched  them,"  replied  his  confidant. 

^'  That  is  not  the  question  now,"  said  Mowbray ;  ^'  but 
what  I  wonder  at  is  the  wretched  chance  that  has  attend- 
ed us  miserable  Lairds  of  St.  Ronan's  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  that  we  have  always  been  getting  worse  in 
the  world,  and  never  better.  Never  has  there  been  such 
a  backsliding  generation,  as  the  parson  would  say-^hall 
the  country  once  belonged  to  my  ancestors,  and  now  the 
last  .furrows  of  it  seem  to  be  flying." 

^*  Fleeing  !"  said  the  writer,  '*  they  are  barking  and 
fleeing  bai£. — ^This"  Shaws-Castle  here,  I'se  warrant  it 
flee  up  the  chimney  after  the  rest,  were  it  not  weel  fasten* 
ed  down  with  your  grandfather's  tailzie." 

**  Damn  the  tailzie  !"  said  Moivbray  ^  "  if  they  kad 
meant  to  keep  up  their  estate,  they  should  have  entailed 
it  when  it  was  worth  keeping  :  to  tie  a  man  down  to  such 
an  insignificant  thing  as  St.  Ronan's,  is  like  tethering  a 
horse  on  six  roods  of  a  Highland  moor." 

"  Ye  have  broke  weel  in  on  the  mailing  by  your  feus 
down  at  the  Well,"  said  Micklewham,  "  and  raxed  ower 
Ake  tether  maybe  a  wee  bit  farther  than  ye  had  ony  right 
to  do." 

"  It  was  by  your  advice,  was  it  not  ?"  said  the  Laird 
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"  "  Ps8  ne'er  deny  it,  St.  Ronan's,*'  aoswered  the  writer  , 
^  but  [  am  such  a  gude-natured  guse,  that  I  just  set  about 
^leasing  you  as  an  auld  wife  pleases  a  bairn."      • 

"  Ay,*'  said  the  man  of  pleasure,  "  when  she  reaches 
it  a  knife  to  cut  its  own  fingers  with. — These  acres  would 

have  been  safe  enough,  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  d d 

advice." 

"  And  yet  you  were  grumbling  e*en  now,"  said  the  man 
of  business,  ^^  that  you  have  not  the  power  to  gar  the 
whole  estate  flee  like  a  wild-duck  across  a  bc^  ?  Troth, 
you  need  care  little  about  it ;  for  if  you  have  incurred  an 
irritancy — and  sae  thinks  Mr.  Wisebehind,  the  advocate, 
upon  an  A.  B.  memorialj^  that  I  laid  before  him — your 
sister,  or  your  sister's  gudeman,  if  she  should  take  the 
fancy  to  marry,  might  bring  a  declarator,  and  evict  St. 
Ronan's  frae  ye  in  the  course  of  twa  or  three  sessions." 

**  My  sister  wiD  never  marry,"  said  John  Mowbray. 

♦*  That's  easily  said,"  replied  the  writer  \  ^*  but  as 
broken  a  ship's  come  to  land.  If  ony  body  kend  o'  the 
chance  she  has  o'  the  estate,  there's  mouy  a  weel-doing 
man  would  think  little  of  the  bee  in  her  bonnet.' 

"  Harkye,  Mr.  Meiklewham,"  said  the  Laird,  "  I  will 
be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  speak  of  Miss  Mowbray  with 
the  respect  due  to  her  father's  daughter,  and  my  sister." 

"  Nae  offence,  St.  Ronan's,  nae  offence,"  answered  the 
Man  of  Law  ;  *'  but  ilka  man  maun  speak  sae  as  to  be 
understood, — ^that  is,  when  he  speaks  about  business.  Ye 
ken  yoursell,  that  IVGss  Clara  is  no  just  like  other  folk  ; 
and  were  I  you — ^it's  my  duty  to  speak  plab — ^I  wad  e'en 
gie  in  a  bit  scroll  of  a  petition  to  the  Lords,  to  be  ap- 
pointed Curator  Bonis,  in  respect  of  her  incapacity  to 
manage  her  own  affairs." 

"  Meiklewham,"  said  Mowbray,  "  you  sure  a—"  and 
then  stopped  short. 

"  What  am^  I,  Mr.  Mowbray  ?"  said  Meiklewham, 
somewhat  sternly — ^'  What  am  I  ?  I  wad  be  glad  to  ken 
what  1  am." 

11*       VOL.    I. 
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"  A  very  good  lawyer,  I  dare  say,"  replied  St.  Ronan's, 
who  was  too  much  in  the  power  of  his  agent  to  give  way 
to  his  first  impulse.  "  But  I  must  tell  you,  that  rather 
than  take  such  a  measure  against  poor  Clara,  as  you  re- 
commend, I  would  give  her  up  the  estate,  and  become  an 
ostler  or  a  postilion  for  the  rest  of  my  life.** 

"  Ah,  St.  Ronan's,"  said  the  Man  of  Law,  "  if  you 
had  wished  to  keep  up  the  auld  house,  you  should  have 
taken  another  trade,  than  to  become  an  ostler  or  a  postil- 
ion. What  ailed  you,  man,  but  to  have  been  a  lawyer 
as  weel  as  other  folk  ?  My  auld  maister  had  a  wee  bit 
Latin  about  rerum  dominos  gentemque  togataniy  whilk 
signified,  he  said,  that  all  lairds  should  be  lawyers." 

"  All  lawyers  are  likely  to  become  lairds,  I  think,"  re- 
plied Mowbray  ;  "  they  purchase  our  acres  by  the  thou- 
sand, and  pay  us,  according  to  the  old  story,  with  a 
multiplepoinding,  as  your  learned  friends  call  it,  Mr. 
Meiklewham." 

"  Weel — and  mightna  you  have  purchased  as  weel  as 
other  folk  ?" 

"  Not  I,"  replied  the  Laird  ;  "  I  have  no  turn  for  that 
service.  I  should  only  have  wasted  bombazine  on  my 
shoulders,  and  flour  upon  my  three-tailed  wig — should 
but  have  lounged  away  my  mornings  in  the  Outer-House, 
and  my  evenings  at  the  play-house,  and  acquired  no  more 
law  than  what  would  ha^  made  me  a  wise  Justice  at  a 
Small-debt  Court." 

"  If  you  gained  little,  you  would  have  lost  as  little," 
said  Meiklewham  ;  ^^  and  albeit  ye  were  nae  great  gun 
at  the  bar,  ye  might  aye  have  gotten  a  Sheriffdom,  or  a 
Commissaryship,  amang  the  lave,  to  keep  the  banes 
green ;  and  sae  ye  might  have  saved  your  estate  from  de- 
teriorating, if  ye  didna  mend  it  muckle." 

"  Yes,  but  I  could  not  have  had  the  chance  of  doubling 
It,  as  I  might  have  done,"  answered  Mowbray,  "  had  that 
inconstant  jade,  Fortune,  but  stood  a  moment  faithful  to 
me.  I  tell  you,  Mick,  that  I  have  been,  within  this  twelve- 
month, worth  a  hundred  thousand — ^worth  fifty  thousand 
^worth  nothing,  but  the  remnant  of  this  wretched  estate, 
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which  is  too  little  to  do  one  good  whi)e  h  is  mine,  though^ 
were  it  sold,  1  could  start  again,  and  mend  my  hand  a  little/ 

**  Ay,  ay,  just  fling  the  helve  after  the  hatchet,"  said 
his  legal  adviser — ^*  that's  a'  you  think  of.  What  signi- 
fies winning  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  if  you  win  them 
to  lose  them  a'  again  ?" 

**  What  signifies  it  ?'*  replied  Mowbray.  "  Why,  it  sig- 
nifies as  much  to  a  man  of  spirit,  as  having  won  a  battle 
^signifies  to  a  general — no  matter  that  he  is  beaten  after- 
wards in  his  turn,  he  knows  there  is  luck  for  him  as  well 
as  others,  and  so  he  has  spirit  to  try  it  again.  H^re  is  the 
young  Earl  df  Etherington  will  be  amongst  us  in  a  day  or 
two— they  say  he  is  up  to  every  thing — if  I  bad  but  five 
hundred  to  begin  with,  I  should  be  soon  up  to  hinil" 

"  Mr.  Mowbray,"  said  Meiklewham, "  I  am  sorry  for  ye, 
I  have  been  your  house's  man-of-business — I  may  say,  in 
some  measure,  your  house's  servant — and  now  I  am  to 
see  an  end  of  it  all,  and  just  by  the  lad  that  I  thought  maist 
likely  to  set  it  up  again  better  than  ever  ;  for,  to  do  you 
justice,  you  have  aye  had  an  ee  to  your  ain  interest,  sae 
far  as  your  lights  gaed.     It  brings  tears  into  my  auld  een." 

"  Never  weep  for  the  matter,  Mick,"  answered  Mow- 
bray ;  ^'  some  of  it  will  stick,  my  old  boy,  in  your  pockets, 
if  not  in  mine — ^your  service  will  not  be  altogether  gratu* 
itous,  my  old  friend — the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire." 

"  Weel  I  wot  is  he,"  said  the  writer ;  ^  but  double  fees 
would  hardly  carry  folk  through  some  wark.  But  if  ye 
will  have  siller,  ye  maun  have  siller — ^but,  1  warrant,  it 
goes  just  where  the  rest  gaed." 

"  No,  by  twenty  devils  !"  exclaimed  Mowbray,  "  to 
fail  this  time  is  impossible — Jack  Wolverine  was  too  strong 
for  Etherington  at  anything  he  could  name  ;  and  I  can 
beat  Wolverine  from  the  Land  VEnd  to  Johnnie  Groat's 
— but  there  must  be  something  to  go  upon — ^the  blunt 
must  be  had,  Mick." 

"  Very  likely — ^nae  doubt — that  is  always  provided  it 
can  be  had,"  answered  the  legal  adviser. 

"  That's  your  business,  my  old  cock,"  said  Mowbray 
^  This  youngster  will  be  here  perhaps  to-morrow,  with 
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money  in  both  pockets— be  takes  up  his  rents  as  be  come 
down,  Mick ;  think  of  that,  my  old  friend." 

"  Weel  for  them  that  have  rents  to  take  up,"  said  JVJei- 
klfiwham  ;  ^'  ours  are  lying  rather  ower  low  to  be  liftea 
at  present. — But  are  ye  sure  this  Earl  is  a  man  to  mell 
with  ? — are  ye  sure  ye  can  win  of  him,  and  that  if  you  do, 
he  can  pay  his  losings,  Mr.  Mowbray  ? — because  I  have 
kend  mony  ane  come  for  wool,  and  gang  hame  shorn  ; 
and  though  you  are  a  clever  young  gentleman,  and  I  am 
bound  to  suppose  ye  ken  as  much  about  life  as  most  folk, 
and  all  that ;  yet  some  gate  or  other  ye  have  aye  coii^e 
off  at  the  losing  hand,  as  ye  have  ower  much  reason  to 
ken  this  day — howbeit " 

^^  Oh,  the  devil  take  your  gossip,  my  dear  Mick  !  K 
you  can  give  no  help,  spare  drowning  me  with  your  potli- 
er.— Why,  man,  I  was  a  fresh  hand--4iad  ray  apprentice- 
fees  to  pay — and  these  are  no  trifles,  Mick* — But  wluu 
of  that  ?--**I  am  free  of  the  company  now,  and  can  trade 
on  4ny  own  bottom." 

^  Aweel,  aweel,  I  wish  it  may  be  sae,"  said  Meikle- 
wham. 

**  It  will  be  so,  and  it  shall  be  so,  my  trusty  friend,"  re- 
plied Mowbray,  cheerily,  ^^  so  you  will  but  help  me  to 
the  stock  to  trade  with." 

**  The  stock  ? — what  d'ye  ca'  the  stock  ?  I  ken  nae 
stock  that  ye  have  left." 

"  But  you  have  plenty,  my  old  boy— Come,  sell  out  a 
few  of  your  three  per  cents  $  I  will  pay  difference — inter- 
est— exchange — every  thing." 

"  Ay,  ay— every  thing  or  naething,"  answered  Meikle- 
wham  ;  ^*  but  as  ye  are  sae  very  pressing,  I  hae  been 
tliinking-^Wfaan  is  the  siller  wanted  ?" 

"  This  instant-^this  day — to-morrow  at  farthest !"  ex- 
claimed the  proposed  borrower. 

"  Wh — ew !"  whistled  the  lawyer,  with  a  long  prolonga- 
tion  of  the  note  ;  "  the  thing  is  impossible." 

"  It  must  be,  Mick,  for  all  that,"  answered  Mr.  Mow- 
bray, who  knew  by  experience  Aat  impossible^  wiien 
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Uttered  by  his  aceomtnodatiDg  fKeiKl  in  this  tone,  meant 
ooly,  when  interpreted,  extremely  difficult,  and  very  ex* 
pensive. 

<'  Then  it  must  be  by  Miss  Clara  selling  her  ftock,  now 
that  ye  speak  of  stock,"  said  MeiUewhaBi ;  **  I  wonder 
ye  didna  tfairic  of  this  before." 

'*  I  wish  you  had  been  dumb  rather  than  that  you  haf* 
mentioned  it  now,"  said  Mowbray,  starting,  as  if  stung  by 
an  adder — ^**  What,  Clara's  pittance  ! — the  trifle  my  aunt 
left  her  for  her  own  fanciful  expenses — ^her  own  litde  pri- 
vate store,  that  she  puts  to  so  many  good  purposes — ^Poor 
Clara,  that  has  so  little  ! — And  why  not  rather  your  own, 
Master  Meiklewfaam,  who  call  yourself  the  friend  and 
servant  of  our  family  ?" 

^^  Ay,  St^  Ronan's,"  answered  Meiklewham,  *'  that  is 
a'  very  true-— but  service  is  nae  inheritance  ;  and  as  for 
friendship,  it  begms  at  hame,  as  wise  folk  have  said  lang 
before  our  time.  And  for  that  matter,  I  think  they  that 
are  nearest  sib  should  take  maist  risk.  You  are  nearer 
and  dearer  to  your  sister,  St.  Ronan's,  than  you  are  to 
poor  Saunders  Meiklewham,  that  hasna  sae  muckle  gentle 
blood  as  would  supper  up  a  hungry  flea." 

'<  I  will  not  do  this,"  said  St.  Ronan's  walking  up  and 
down  with  much  agitation ;  for,  selfish  as  he  was,  he  loved 
his  sister,  and  loved  her  the  more  on  account  of  those 
peculiarities  which  rendered  his  protection  indispensable 
to  her  comfortable  existence— >*  I  will  not,"  he  said,  "  pil* 
lage  her,  come  on't  what  will,  I  will  rather  gp  a  volunteer 
to  the  continent,  and  die  like  a  gentleman." 

He  continued  to  pace  the  room  in  a  moody  silence, 
which  began  to  disturb  his  companion,  who  had  not  been 
hitherto  accustomed  to  see  his  patron  take  matters  so 
deeply.  At  length  he  made  an  attempt  to  attract  the  at*- 
tendon  of  the  silent  and  sullen  ponderer. 

"  Mr.  Mowbray,"— no  answer*—"  I  was  saying,  St. 
Ronan's," — still  no  reply.  "  I  have  been  thinking  about 
this  matter — and——" 

<«  And  whaty  sir^"  said  St.  Ronan's,  sti^ping  short,  and 
speaking  in  a  stern  tone  of  voice. 
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^*  And  to  speak  truth,  I  see  little  feasibility  in  the  mat 
ter  ony  way  ;  for  if  yfe  had  the  siller  in  your  pocket  to-day, 
it  would  be  a'  in  the  Earl  of  Etherington's  the  morn." 

"  Pshaw  !  you  are  a  fool,"  answered  Mowbray. 

"  That  is  not  unlikely,"  said  Meiklewham  ;  "  but 
so  is  Sir  Bingo  Binks,  and  yet  he's  had  the  better  of  you 
St.  Ronan's,  this  twa  or  three  times." 

"  It  is  false  ! — he  has  not,"  answered  St.  Ronan's, 
fiercely. 

"  Weel  I  wot,"  resumed  Meiklewham,  "  he  took  you 
in  about  the  saumon  fish,  and  some  other  wager  ye  lost  to 
him  this  very  day." 

"  I  tell  you  once  more,  Meiklewham,  you  are  a  fool, 
and  no  more  up  to  niy  trim  than  you  are  to  the  longitude. 
— Bingo  is  got  shy — ^I  must  give  him  a  little  line,  that  is  all 
— then  1  shall  strike  him  to  purpose — I  am  as  sure  of  him 
as  I  am  of  the  other — I  know  tfie  fly  they  will  both  rise 
to — this  cursed  want  of  five  hundred  will  do  me  out  ol 
ten  thousand." 

"  If  you  are  so  certain  of  being  the  bangster — so  very 
certain,  I  mean,  of  sweeping  stakes, — ^what  harm  will  Miss 
Clara  come  to  by  your  having  the  use  of  her  siller  ?  you 
can  make  it  up  to  her  for  the  risk  ten  times  told." 

"  And  so  I  can,  by  heaven  !"  said  St.  Ronan's. 
^'  Mick,  you  are  right,  and  I  am  a  scrupulous,  chicken- 
hearted  fool.     Clara  shall  have  a  thousand  for  her  poor 

five  hundred — she  shall,  by !     And  I  will  carry  her 

to  Edinburgh  for  a  season,  or  perhaps  to  Liondon,  and  we 
will  have  the  best  advice  for  her  case,  and  the  best  com- 
pany to  divert  her.  And  if  they  think  her  a  little  odd — 
why,  d — n  me,  I  am  her  brother,  and  will  bear  her  through 
it.  Yes — yes — you're  right ;  there  can  be  no  hurt  in 
borrowing  five  hundred  of  her  for  a  few  days,  when  such 
profit  may  be  made  on't,  both  for  her  and  me. — Here, 
fill  the  glasses,  my  old  boy,  and  drink  success  to  it,  for 
you  are  right." 

"  Here  is  success  to  it,  with  all  my  heart,"  answered 
Meiklewham,  heartily  glad  to  see  his  -  patron's  sanguine 
temper  arrive  at  tliis  desirable  conclusion,  and  yet  willing 
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to  hedge  in  his  own  credit ;  ^^  but  it  is  you  sue  right,  and 
not  mcy  for  I  advise  nothing  except  on  your  assurances, 
that  you  can  make  your  ain  of  this  English  Earl,  and  of  this 
Sir  Bingo-<— and  if  you  can  but  do  that,  1  am  sure  it  would 
be  unwise  and  unkind  in  ony  ane  of  your  friends  to  stand 
in  your  light." 

"  True,  Mick,  true,"  answered  Mowbray. — ^^  And  yet 
dice  and  cards  are  but  bones  and  pasteboard,  and  the 
best  horse  ever  started  may  slip  a  shoulder  before  he  get 
to  the  winning-post — and  so  I  wish  Clara's  venture  had 
not  been  in  such  a  bottom. — But,  hang  it,  care  killed  a  cat 
— ^I  can  hedge  as  well  as  any  one,  if  the  odds  turn  up 
against  me— so  let  us  have  the  cash,  Mick." 

'^  Aha  !  but  there  go  two  words  to  that  bargain~-the 
stock  stands  in  my  name,  and  Tam  Turnpenny  the  bank- 
er's, as  trustees  for  Miss  Clara — Now,  get  you  her  letter 
to  us,  desiring  us  to  sell  out  and  to  pay  you  the  proceeds, 
and  Tam  Turnpenny  will  let  you  have  five  hundred  pounds 
instanteTj  on  the  faith  of  the  transaction ;  for  I  fancy  you 
would  desire  a'  the  stock  to  be  sold  out,  and  it  will 
produce  more  than  six  hundred,  or  seven  hundred  pounds 
either— -and  I  reckon  you  will  be  selling  out  the  whole— it's 
needless  making  twa  bites  of  a  cherry." 

"  True,"  answered  Mowbray  ;  "  since  we  must  be 
rogues,  or  something  like  it,  let  us  make  it  worth  our 
while  at  least ;  so  give  me  a  form  of  the  letter,  and  Clara 
shall  copy  it — that  is,  if  she  consents  ;  for  you  know  she 
*  can  keep  her  own  opinion  as  well  as  any  other  woman  in 
the  world." 

"^nd  that,"  said  Meiklewham,  "  is  as  the  wind  will 
keep  its  way,  preach  to  it  as  you  like.  But  if  I  might 
advise  about  Miss  Clara — I  wad  say  naething  mair  than 
that  I  was  stressed  for  the  penny  money  ;  for  I  mistake 
her  muckle  if  she  would  like  to  see  you  ganging  to  pitch 
and  toss  wi'  this  lord  and  tither  baronet  for  her  aunt's  three 
per  cents — I  ken  she  has  some  queer  notions — she  gies 
away  the  feck  of  the  dividends  on  that  very  stock  in  down- 
right charity." 
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^<  And  I  am  in  hazard  to  rob  the  poor  as  well  aa  mj 
jHster/'  said  Mowbray,  filling  once  more  hia  own  glass  and 
bis  friend's.  *'  Come,  Mick,  no  skylights — there's  Clara's 
healtli-*-she  is  an  angel — and  I  am«— what  I  will  not  call 
myself,  and  suffer  no  other  man  to  call  me.-^But  I  shall 
win  this  time — I  am  sure  I  shall,  since  Clara's  fortune 
depends  upon  it." 

''  Now,  I  think,  on  the  other  hand,"  said  Meikkwham, 
^^  that  if  anything  should  chance  wrang,  (and  Heaven 
kens  that  the  best-laid  schemes  will  gang  ajee,).  it  will  be 
a  great  comfort  to  think  that  the  ultimate  losers  will  only 
be  the  poor  folk,  that  have  the  parish  between  them  and 
absolute  starvation — if  your  sister  spent  her  aia  siller,  it 
would  be  a  very  different  story." 

^^  Hush,  Mick-*-for  God's  sake,  hush,  mine  honest 
friend,"  said  Mowbray  ;  ^'  it  is  quite  true  ;  tbou  art  a 
rare  counsellor  in  time  of  need,  and  hast  as  happy  a  man- 
ner of  reconciling  a  man's  conscience  with  his  necessities, 
as  might  set  up  a  score  of  casuists ;  but  beware,  my  most 
^alous  counsellor  and  confessor,  how  you  drive  the  tiail 
too  far— 1  promise  you  some  of  the  chaffing  you  are  at 
just  now  rather  abates  ray  pluck — Well — give  me  your 
scroll — I  will  to  Clara  with  it-^though  I  would  rather  meet 
the  best  shot  in  Britain,  with  ten  paces  of  green  sod  be 
fewixt'us.''    So  saying,  he  left  the  apartment. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

'  FRATERNAL  LOVE. 

JMearest  of  blood  should  still  be  o«zt  io  love  3 
And  when  I  see  these  happy  children  playing, 
While  William  gathers  flowers  for  Ellen's  ringlets. 
And  Ellen  dresses  flies  for  William's  angle, 
I  scarce  can  think,  that  n  advaneing  Ufe, 
ColdAflat,  ttskiBdncsa,  interest,  or  swptcieB, 
WiU  Ver  divide  tfaal  unity  so  sacred. 
Which  Nature  bound  at  birth. 

AnonymoUB. 

When  Mowbray  had  left  his  dangerous  adviser,  in  order 
to  steer  the  course  which  his  agent  had  indicated,  without 
offering  to  recommend  it,  he  went  to  the  little  parlour 
which  his  sister  was  wont  to  term  her  own,  and  in  which 
she  spent  great  part  of  her  time.  It  wag-*tted  up  with  a 
sort  of  fanciful  neatness  ;  and  in  its  perfect  arrangement 
and  good  order,  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  other 
apartments  of  the  old  and  neglected  mansion-house.  A 
number  of  little  articles  lay  on  the  work-table,  indicating 
the  elegant,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  unsettled  turn  of 
the  inhabitant's  mind.  There  were  unfinished  drawings, 
blotted  music,  needle-work  of  various  kinds,  and  many 
other  little  female  tasks ;  all  undertaken  with  zeal,  and  so 
far  prosecuted  with  art  and'  elegance,  but  aH  flung  aside 
before  any  of  them  was  completed. 

Clara  herself  sat  upon  a  little  low  couch  by  the  window, 
reading,  or  at  least  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  book  id 
which  she  seemed  to  read.  But  instantly  starting  up  when 
she  saw  her  brother,  she  ran  towards  him  with  the  most 
tordial  cheerfulness. 

•*  Welcome,  welcome,  my  dear  John  5  this  is  very  kind 
of  you  to  come  to  visit  your  recluse  sister.  I  have  been 
trying  to  nail  my  eyes  and  my  understanding  to  a  stupid 
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book  here,  because  they  say  too  much  thought  is  not  quite 
good  for  me.  But,  either  the  man's  dullness,  or  my  warn 
of  the  power  of  attending,  makes  my  eyes  pass  over  the 
page,  just  as  one  seems  to  read  in  a  dream,  without  being 
able  to  comprehend  one  word  of  the  matter.  You  shall 
talk  to  me,  and  that  will  do  better.  What  can  I  give  you 
to  show  that  you  are  welcome  ?  I  am  afraid  tea  is  all  1 
have  to  offer,  and  that  you  set  too  little  store  by." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  of  a  cup  at  present,"  said  Mowbray, 
"  for  I  wish  to  speak  with  you." 

'*  Then  Jessy  shall  make  it  ready  instantly,"  sa  d  Miss 
Mowbray,  ringing,  and  giving  orders  to  her  waiting-maid 
— ^*  but  you  must  not  be  ungrateful,  John,  and  plague  me 
with  any  of  the  ceremonial  for  your  fete — *  sufficient  for 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.'  I  will  attend  and  play  my 
part  as  prettily  as  you  can  desire  ;  but  to  think  of  it  be- 
forehand would  make  both  my  head  and  my  heart  ache ; 
and  so  I  beg  you  will  spare  me  on  the  subject." 

"  Why,  you  wild  kitten," .  said  Mowbray,  "  you  turn 
every  day  mora  shy  of  human  communication— we  shaU 
have  you  take  the  woods,  one  day,  and  become  as  savage 
as  the  Princess  Caraboo.*  But  I  will  plague  you  about 
nothing  if  I  can  help  it.  If  matters  go  not  smooth  on  the 
great  day,  they  must  e'en  blame  the  duU  thick  head  that 
had  no  fair  lady  to  help  him  in  his  need.  But,  Clara,  I 
had  something  more  material  to  say  to  you — something 
indeed  of  the  last  importance." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  said  Clara,  in  a  tone  of  voice  approach- 
ing to  a  scream — '<  In  the  name  of  jGrod,  what  is  it?  You 
know  not  how  you  terrify  mel" 

"  Nay,  you  start  at  a  shadow,  Clara,"  answered  her 
brother.  **  It  is  no  such  uncommon  matter  neither — good 
faith,  it  is  the  most  common  distress  in  the  world,  so  far 
as  I  know  the  world — I  am  sorely  pinched  for  money." 

*^  Is  that  all  ?"  replied  Clara,  in  a  tone  which  seemed 
to  her  brother  as  much  to  underrate  the  difficulty  when 
it  was  explained,  as  her  fears  had  exaggerated  it  before 
she  heard  its  nature. 
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'^  Is  that  all  ?  Indeed  it  is  all,  and  comprehends  a  great 
deal  of  vexation.  I  shall  be  hard  run  unless  I  can  get  a 
certain  sum  of  money — and  I  must  e'en  ask  you  if  you 
can  help  me  ?" 

"  Help  you  ?**  replied  Clara  ;  "  Yes,  with  all  my  heart 
— but  you  know  my  purse  is  a  light  one — ^more  than  half 
of  my  last  dividend  is  in  it,  however,  and  I  am  sure,  John, 
I  shall  be  happy  if  it  can  serve  you— especially  as  that 
will  at  least  show  that  your  wants  are  but  small  ones." 

"  Alas,  Clara,  if  you  #ould  help  me,"  said  her  brother, 
half  repentant  of  his  purpose,  '^  you  must  draw  the  neck 
of  the  goose  which  lays  the  golden  egg? — ^you  must  lend 
me  the  whole  stock." 

"  And  why  not,  John,"  said  the  simple-hearted  girl,  "  if 
it  vnll  do  you  a  kindness  ?  Are  you  not  my  natural  guardian  ? 
Are  you  not  a  kind  one  ?  And  is  not  my  little  fortune  entire- 
ly at  your  disposal  ?  You  will,  I  am  sure,  do  all  fcnr  the  best.'' 

"  I  fear  I  may  not,"  said  Mowbray,  starting  from  her, 
and  more  distressed  by  her  sudden  and  unsuspicious  com- 
pliance, than  he  would  have  been  by  difficulties,  or  re- 
monstrance. In  the  latter  case,  he  would  have  stifled  the 
pangs  of  conscience  amid  the  manoeuvres  which  he  must 
have  resorted  to  for  obtaining  her  acquiescence  ;  as  mat- 
ters stood,  there  was  all  the  difference  that  there  is  be- 
tween slaughtering  a  tame  and  unresisting  animal,  and 
pursuing  wild  game,  until  the  animation  of  the  sportsman's 
exertions  overcomes  the  internal  sense  of  his  own  cruelty. 
The  same  idea  occurred  to  Mowbray  himself. 

«  By  G ,"  he  said,  "  this  is  like  shootmg  the  bird 

sitting  ! — Clara,"  he  added,  "  I  fear  this  money  will 
scarce  be  employed  as  you  would  wish." 

"  Employ  it  as  you  yourself  please,  my  dearest  brother," 
she  replied,  "  and  I  will  believe  it  is  all  for  the  best." 

"•Nay,  I  am  doing  for  the  best,"  he  replied ;  "  at  least 
I  am  doing  what  must  be  done ;  for  I  see  no  other  way 
through  it — so  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  copy  this  paper 
and  bid  adieu  to  bank  dividends — for  a  little  while  at  least 
{ trust  soon  to  double  this  small  matter  for  yoa,  if  Fortune 
will  out  «itand  my  friend." 
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"  Do  not  trust  to  Fortune,  John,"  said  Clara,  smiling, 
diougb  with  an  expression  of  deep  melancholy.  '<  Alas  ! 
she  has  neverbeen  a  friend  to  our  family — not  at  least  for 
many  a  day." 

"  She  favours  the  hM,  say  my  old  graiomatioal  exer- 
.  cises,"  answered  her  brother,  '^  and  I  must  trust  her 
were  she  as  changeable  as  a  weathercock. — And  yet — ^if 
she  should  jilt  me  ! — What  will  you  do — what  will  you 
say,  Clara,  U"  I  am  unable,  contrary  to  my  hope,  trust, 
and  expeeution,  to  repay  you  tbis  money  within  a  short 
time  ?" 

^'  Do  ?"  Implied  Clara ;  ''  I  must  do  without  it,  you 
know  ;  and  for  saying,  I  will  not  say  a  word." 

«  True,"  repli^  Mowbray,  **  but  your  little  expenses 
— ^your  charities^-r-your  halt  and  blind-^your  round  of 
paupers  ?" 

"  Well,  I  can  manage  all  that  too.  Look  you  here 
John,  how  many  half-Worked  trifles  there  are.  The  nee- 
dle or  {he  pencil  is  the  resource  of  all  distressed  heroines, 
you  k»"  jw ;  and  I  promise  you,  though  I  have  been  a  little 
idle  and  unsettled  of  late,  yet  when  I  do  set  about  it,  no 
Emmeline  or  Etlielinde  ^f  them  all  ever  sent  such  loads 
of  trumpery  to  market  as  I  shall,  or  made  such  wealth  as 
I  will  do.  I  dare  say  Lady  Penelope,  and  all  the  gentry 
at  the  Well,  will  pupchase,  and  will  raffle,  and  do  all  sort 
of  things  to  encourage  the  pensive  performer.  1  will  send 
them  such  lots  of  landscapes  with  sap-green  trees,  and  maz- 
arine-blue rivers,  and  portraits  that  will  terrify  the  orig* 
inak  tbemselve8*-<-and  handkerchiefs  and  turbans,  with 
oeedle-'work  sCallopped  exactly  like  the  walks  on  the  Bel- 
videre — Why,  I  shall  become  a  litde  fortune  in  the  first 
season." 

"  No,  Clara,"  gaid  Mowbray,  gravely,  for  a  virtuous 
resolution  had  gained  the  upperhand  in  his  bosom,  while 
his  sister  ran  on  in  this  manner, — ^<  We  will  do  something 
better  than  all  this.  If  this  kind  help  of  yours  does  not 
fetch  me  through,  1  am  determined  I  will  cut  the  whole 
eoBoem.  It  is  but  standing  a  laugh  or  two,  and  hearing 
a  gay  fellow  say,  D       ■e,  Jack,  are  you  turned  clo^opper 
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at  last'? — that  is  the  worst.  DogS)  horses,  and  all,  shall 
go  to  the  hammer  ;  we  will  keep  nothing  hut  your  pony, 
and  I  will  trust  to  a  pair  of  excellent  legs.  There  Is 
enough  left  of  the  old  acres  to  keep  us  in  the  way  you  like 
best,  and  that  I  will  learn  to  like.  I  will  work  in  the  gar- 
den, and  work  in  the  forest,  mark  my  own  trees,  and  cut 
them  myself,  keep  ray  own  accounts,  and  send  Saunders 
Meiklewham  to  the  devil." 

"  That  last  is  the  best  resolution  of  all,  John,"  said 
Clara  ;  <<  and  if  such  a  day  should  come  round,  I  should 
be  the  happiest  of  living  creatures — ^I  should  not  have  a 
grief  left  in  the  world — if  I  had  you  should  never  see  or 
hear  of  it — it  should  li^  here,"  she  said,  pressing  her  hand 
on  her  bosom,  ''  buried  as  deep  as  a  funereal  urn  in  a 
cold  sepulchre.  Oh  !  could  we  not  begin  such  a  life  to- 
morrow ?  If  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  this  trifle  of 
money  should  be  got  rid  of  first,  throw  it  into  the  river, 
and  think  you  have  lost  it  amongst  gamblers  and  horse* 
jockeys." 

Clara's  eyes,  which  she  fondly  fixed  on  he^  brother's 
face,  glowed  through  the  tears  which  her  enthusiasm  call- 
ed into  them,  while  she  thus  addressed  him.  Mowbray, 
on  his  part,  kept  his  looks  fixe(f  on  the  ground,  with  a 
flush  on  his  cheek,  that  expressed  at  once  false  pride  and 
real  shame. 

At  length  he  looked  up  : — "  My  dear  girl,"  he  said, 
"  how  foolishly  you  talk,  and  how  foolishly  I,  that  have 
twenty  things  to  do,  stand  here  listening  to  you  !  All  will 
go  smooth  on  my  plan — if  it  should  not,  we  have  yours 
in  reserve,  and  I  swear  to  you  I  will  adopt  it.  The  trifle 
which  this  letter  of  yours  enables  mo  to  command,  may 
have  luck  in  it,  and  we  must  not  throw  up  the  cards  while 
we  have  a  chance  of  the  game. — Were  I  to  cut  from  this 
moment,  these  few  hundreds  would  make  us  little  better 
or  little  worse — so  you  see  we  have  two  strings  to  our 
bow.  Luck  is  sometimes  against  me,  that  is  true — but 
upon  true  principle,  and  playing  on  the  square,  I  can 
manage  the  best  of  them,  or  my  name  is  not  Mowbray 
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Adieu,  my  dearest  Clara."      So  saying,  be  kissed  her 
cheek  with  a  more  than  usual  degree  of  affection. 

Ere  he  could  raise  himself  from  his  stooping  posture, 
she  threw  her  arm  kindly  over  his  neck,  and  said  with  a 
tone  of  the  deepest  interest,  "  My  dearest  brother,  your 
slightest  wish  has  been,  and  ever  shall  be,  a  law  to  me — 
Oh  !  if  you  would  but  grant  me  one  request  in  return  !" 

"  What  is  it,  you  silly  girl?"  said  Mowbray,  gently  disen- 
gaging himself  from  her  hold. — *'  What  is  it  you  can  have 
to  ask  that  needs  such  a  solemn  preface  ? — Remember,  I 
hate  prefaces  ;  and  when  I  happen  to  open  a  book,  al- 
ways skip  them." 

"  Without  preface,  then,  my  dearest  brother,  will  you, 
for  my  sake,  avoid  those  quarrels  in  which  the  people 
yonder  are  eternally  engaged  ?  I  never  go  down  there  but 
I  hear  of  some  new  brawl ;  and  I  never  lay  my  head 
down  to  sleep,  but  I  dream  diat  you  are  the  victim  of  it. 
Even  last  night " 

"  Nay,  Clara,  if  you  begin  to  tell  your  dreams,  we 
shall  never  have  done.  Sleeping,  to  be  sure,  is  the  most 
serious  employment  of  your  life — for  as  to  eating,  you 
hardly  match  a  sparrow^  but  I  entreat  you  to  sleep  with- 
out dreaming,  or  to  keep  your  visions  to  yourself. — Why 
do  you  keep  such  fast  hold  of  me  ? — What  on  earth  can 
you  be  afraid  of  ? — Surely  you  do  not  think  the  block- 
head Binks,  or  any  other  of  the  good  folks  below  yonder, 
dared  to  turn  on  me  ?  Egad,  I  wish  they  would  pluck  up 
a  little  mettle,  that  I  might  have  an  excuse  for  drilling 
them.     Gad,  I  would  soon  teach  them  to  follow  at  heel." 

"  No,  John,"  replied  his  sister ;  "  it  is  not  of  such  men 
as  these  that  I  have  any  fear — and  yet,  cowards  are  some- 
times driven  to  desperation,  and  become  more  dangerous 
than  better  men — ^but  it  is  not  such  as  these  that  I  fear. 
But  there  are  men  in  the  world  whose  qualities  are  be- 
yond their  seeming — ^whose  spirit  atid  courage  lie  hidden 
like  metals  in  the  mine,  under  an  unmarked  or  a  plam 
exterior.  You  may  meet  with  such — you  are  rash  and 
headlong,  and  apt  to  exercise  your  wit  without  always 
weighing  consequences,  and  thus " 
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"  On  my  word,  Clara,"  interrupted  Mowbray,  "  you 
tre  in  a  most  sermonizing  humour  this  morning  !  the  par- 
son himself  could  not  have  t)een  more  logical  or  profound. 
You  have  only  to  divide  your  discourse  into  heads,  and 
garnish  it  with  conclusions  for  use,  and  conclusions  for 
doctrine,  and  it  might  be  preached  before  a  whole  pres- 
bytery, with  every  chance  of  instruction  and  edification. 
But  I  am  a  man  of  the  world,  my  little  Clara ;  and  though 
I  wish  to  go  in  *death's  way  as  little  as  possible,  I  must  not 
fear  the  raw-head  and  bloody-bones  neither. — And  who 
the  devil  is  to  put  the  question  to  me  ?^ — ^I  must  know  that, 
Clara,  for  you  have  some  especial  person  in  your  eye 
when  you  bid  me  take  care  of  quarrelling." 

Clara  could  not  become  paler  than  was  her  usual  com- 
plexion ;  but  her  voice  faltered  as  she  eagerly  assured  her 
brother,  that  she  had  no  particular  person  in  her  thoughts. 

"  Clara,"  said  her  brother,  "  do  you  remember,  when 
there  was  a  report  of  a  bogle**  in  the  upper  orchard,  when 
we  were  both  children  ? — Do  you  remember  how  you 
were  perpetually  telling  me  to  take  care  of  the  bogle,  and 
keep  away  from  his  haunts  ? — And  do  you  remember  my 
going  on  purpose  to  detect  the  bogle,  finding  the  cow-boy, 
with  a  shirt  about  him,  busied  in  pulling  pears,  and  treat- 
ing him  to  a  handsome  drubbing  ? — ^I  am  the  same  Jack 
Mowbray  still,  as  ready  to  face  danger,  and  unmask  im- 
position ;  and  your  fears,  Clara,  will  only  make  me  watch 
more  closely,  till  I  find  out  the  real  object  of  them.  H 
you  warn  me  of  quarrelling  with  some  one,  it  must  be 
because  you  know  some  one  who  is  not  unlikely  to  quar- 
rel with  me.  You  are  a  flighty  and  fanciful  girl,  but  you 
have  sense  enough  not  to  trouble  either  yourself  or  me 
on  a  point  of  honour,  save  when  there  is  some  good  reason 
for  it." 

Clara  once  more  protested,  and  it  was  with  the  deepest 
anxiety  to  be  believed,  that  what  she  had  said  arose  only 
out  of  the  general  consequences  which  she  dreaded  from 
the  line  of  conduct  her  brother  had  adopted,  and  which, 
in  her  apprehension,  was  so  likely  to  engage  him  in  the 
broils  that  divided  the  good  company   at  the  Sprbg. 
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Mowbray  listened  to  her  explanation  with  aa  air  of  doubt 
or  rather  incredulity ,  sipped  a  cup  of  tea  which  bad  for  some 
time  been  placed  before  him,  and  at  length  replied,  <<  Well, 
Clara,  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  in  my  guess,  it  would  be 
cruel  to  torment  you  any  more,  rememberii^  what  you 
have  just  done  for  me*  But  do  justice  to  your  brother, 
and  believe,  that  when  you  have  anything  to  ask  of  him, 
ail  explicit  declaration  of  your  wishes  will  answer  your 
purpose  much  better  than  any  ingenious  oblique  aUempts 
to  influence  me.  Give  up  all  thoughts  of  such,  my  dear 
Clara — you  are  but  a  poor  manoeuvrer,  but  were  you 
the  very  M achiavel  of  your  sex,  you  should  not  turn  the 
flank  of  John  Mowbray." 

He  left  the  room  as  he  spoke,  and  did  not  return, 
though  his  sister  twice  called  upon  him.  It  is  true  that 
she  uttered  the  word  brother  so  faintly,  that  perhaps  the 
sound  did  not  reach  bis  ears. — *'  He  is  gone,"  she  said, 
**  and  I  have  had  no  power  to  speak  out  !  I  am  like  the 
wretched  creatures,  who,  it  is  said,  lie  under  a  potent 
charm,  that  prevents  them  alike  from  shedding  tears  and 
firom  confessing  their  crimes — ^Yes,  there  is  a  spell  on  this 
unhappy  heart,  and  either  that  must  be  dissdved,  or  this 
must  break  " 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

THE  CHALLENGE. 

A  flight  note  I  have  about  me,  for  the  delivery  of  which  jroo  matt  < 
me.    It  is  an  oflice  which  friendship  calls  upon  me  to  do,  and  no  way  offen- 
sive to  you,  as  I  desire  nothing  but  right  on  both  sides.— JCm|g-  and  no  Katg, 

The  intelligent  reader  may  recollect,  that  Tyrrel  de* 
parted  from  the  Fox  Hotel  on  terms  not  altogether  so 
friendly  towards  the  company  as  those  under  which  he 
entered  it.  Indeed,  it  occurred  to  him,  that  he  might 
probably  have  heard  something  farther  on  the  subject, 
though,  amidst  matters  of  deeper  and  more  anxious  con 
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sideration,  the  ideli  only  passed  hastily  through  his  miod ; 
and  two  days  having  gone  over  without  any  message  from 
Sir  Bingo  Binks,  the  whole  afiair  glided  entirely  out  of 
his  memory. 

The  truth  jvas,  that  although  never  old  woman  took 
more  trouble  to  collect  and  blow  up  with  her  bellows  the 
embers  of  her  decayed  fire,  than  Captain  MacTurk  kind-* 
ly  underwent,  for  the  purpose  of  puffing  into  a  flame  the 
dying  sparkles  of  the  Baronet's  courage,  yet  two  days 
were  spent  in  fruitless  conferences  before  he  could  attain 
the  desired  point.  He  found  Sir  Bingo  on  these  different 
occasions  in  all  sorts  of  different  moods  of  mind,  and 
disposed  to  view  the  thing  in  all  shades  of  light,  except 
what  the  Captain  thought  was  the  true  one. — He  was  in 
a  drunken  humour — ^in  a  sullen  humour—* in  a  thoughtless 
and  vilipending  humour — in  every  humour  but  a  fightii^ 
one.  And  when  Captain  MacTurk  talked  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  company  at  the  Well,  Sir  Bingo  preteaded  to 
take  offence,  said  the  company  might  go  the  devil,  and 
hinted  that  he'^  did  them  sufficient  honour  by  gracing  them 
with  his  countenance,  but  did  not  mean  to  constitute  tbeia 
any  judges  of  his  affairs.  The  fellow  was  a  raff,  and  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him." 

Captain  MacTurk  would  willingly  have  taken  meas- 
ures- against  the  Baronet  himself,  as  in  a  state  of  contu*- 
macy,  but  was  opposed  by  Winterblossom  and  other 
members  of  the  committee,  who  considered  Sir  Kitgo  as 
too  important  and  illustrious  a  member  of  their  society  to 
be  rashly  expelled  from  a  place  not  honoured  by  the  res- 
idence of  many  persons  of  rank  ;  and  finally  insisted  that 
nothing  should  be  done  in  the  matter  without  the  advice 
of  Mowbray,  whose  preparations  for  his  solemn  festival  on 
the  following  Thursday,  had  so  much  occupied  him  that 
he  had  not  lately  appeared  at  the  Well. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  gallant  Captain  seemed  to  expe- 
rience as  much  distress  of  mind,  as  if  some  stain  had  lain 
on  his  own  most  unblemished  of  reputations.  He  went 
ap  and  down  upon  the  points  of  his  toes,  rising  up  on  his 
instep  with  a  jerk  which  at  once  expressed  vexation  and 
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defiance — He  carried  his  nose  turned  up  in  the  air,  like 
that  of  a  pig  when  he  snuffs  the  approaching  storm — He 
spoke  in  monosyllables  when  he  spoke  at  all ;  and  what 
perhaps  illustrated  in  the  strongest  manner  the  depth  of 
his  feelings,  he  refused,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  company, 
to  pledge  Sir  Bingo,  in  a  glass  of  the  Baronet's  peculiar 
cogniac. 

At  length,  the  whole  Well  was  alarmed  by  the  report 
brought  by  a  smart  outrider,  that  the  young  Earl  of 
Etheriogton,  reported  to  be  rising  on  the  horizon  of  fash- 
ion as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  intended  to  pass  an 
hour,  or  a  day,  or  a  week,  as  it. might  happen,  (for  his 
lordship  could  not  be.  supposed  to  know  his  own  mind,) 
at  St.  Ronan's  Well. 

This  suddenly  put  all  in  motion.  Almanacks  were 
opened  to  ascertain  bis  lordship's  age,  inquiries  were  made 
concerning  the  extent  of  his  fortune,  his  habits  were 
quoted,  his  tastes  were  guessed  at ;  and  all  that  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  Managing  Committee  could  devise  was  re- 
sorted «o,  in  order  to  recommend  their  Spa  to  this  favour- 
ite oi  fortune.  An  express  was  despatched  to  Shaws- 
Castle  with  the  agreeable  intelligence,  which  fired  the 
train  of  hope  that  led  to  Mowbray's  appropriation  of  his 
sister's  capital.  He  did  not,  however,  think  proper  to 
obey  the  summons  to  the  Spring  ;  for,  not  being  aware 
in  what  light  the  Earl  might  regard  .the  worthies  there 
assembled,  he  did  not  desire  to  be  found  by  his  lordship 
in'  any  strict  connexion  with  them. 

Sir  Bingo  Binks  was  in  a  different  situation.  The 
bravery  with  which  he  had  endured  the  censure  of  the 
place  began  to  give  way,  when  he  considered  that  a  per- 
son of  such  distinction  as  that  which  public  opinion  at- 
tached to  Lord  Etherington,  should  find  him  bodily  indeed 
at  St.  Ronan's,  but,  so  far  as  society  was  concerned,  on 
the  road  towards  the  ancient  city  of  Coventry  ;  and  his 
banishment  thither  incurred  by  that  most  unpardonable 
offence  in  modem  morality,  a  solecism  in  the  code  of  hon- 
our. Though  sluggish  and  inert  when  called  to  action, 
the  Baronet  was  by  no  means  an  absolute  coward  ;  or«  il 
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so,  he  was  of  that  class  which  fi^^ts  when  reduced  to  ex- 
tremity. He  manfully  sent  for  Captain  MacTurk,  who 
waited  upon  him  with  a  grave  solemnity  of  aspect,  which 
instantly  was  exchanged  for  a  radiant  joy,  when  Sir  Bingo, 
in  a  few  words,  empowered  him  to  carry  a  message  to  that 
d — d  strolling  artist,  by  whom  he  had  been  insulted  three 
days  since. 

"  By  Cot  !"  said  the  Captain,  <<  my  exceedingly  goot 
and  excellent  friend,  and  1  am  happy  to  do  such  a  favour 
for  you  !  And  it's  well  you  have  thought  of  it  yourself ; 
because,  if  it  had  not  been  for  some  of  our  very  goot  and 
excellent  friends,  that  would  be  putting  their  spoon  into 
other  folk's  dish,  I  should  have  been  asking  you  a  civil 
question  myself,  how  you  came  to  dine  with  us,  with  all 
that  mud  and  mire  which  Mr.  Tyrrel's  grasp  has  left  upon 
the  collar  of  your  coat — you  understand  me.—* But  it  is 
much  better  as  it  is,  and  I  will  go  to  the  man  with  all  the 
speed  of  light ;  and  though,  to  be  sure,  it  should  have 
been  sooner  thought  of,  yet  let  me  alone  to  make  an  ex- 
cuse for  that,  just  in  my  own  civil  way — better  late  thrive 
than  never  do  well,  you  know.  Sir  Bingo ;  and  if  you 
have  made  him  wait  a  little  while  for  his  morning,  you  roust 
give  him  the  better  measure,  my  darling." 

So  saying,  he  awaited  no  reply,  lest  peradventure  the 
commission  with  which  he  was  so  hastily  and  unexpect- 
edly charged,  should  have  been  clogged  with  some  con- 
dition of  compromise.  No  such  proposal,  however,  was 
made  on  the  part  of  the  doughty  Sir  Bingo,  who  eyed  his 
friend  as  be  hastily  snatched  up  his  rattan  to  depart,  with 
a  dogged  look  of  obstinacy,  expressive,  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  of  a  determined  resolution  to  come  up  to  tlie 
scratch  ;  and  when  he  heard  the  Captain's  parting  foot- 
steps, and  saw  the  door  shut  behind  him,  he  valiantly 
whistled  a  few  bars  of  Jenny  Sutton,  in  token  he  cared 
pot  a  farthing  how  the  matter  was  to  end. 

With  a  swifter  pace  than  bis  half-pay  leisure  usually 
encouraged,  or  than  his  habitual  dignity  permitted.  Cap- 
tain MacTurk  cleared  the  ground  betwixt  the  Spring  and 
is  gay  vicinity,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Aultoun,  where  reign- 
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•d  cmr  friend  Meg  Dods,  the  sole  assertor  of  its  ancient 
dignities.  To  the  door  of  the  Cleikum  Inn  the  Captain 
addressed  himself,  as  one  too  much  accustomed  to  war  to 
fear  a  rough  reception  ;  although  at  the  very  first  aspect 
of  Meg,  who  presented  her  person  at  the  half  opened 
door,  his  military  experience  taught  him  that  his  entrance 
into  the  place  would,  in  all  probability,  be  disputed. 

**  Is  Mr.  Tyrrel  at  home  ?''  was  the  question ;  and 
the  answer  was  conveyed,  by  the  counter-interrogation, 
"  Wha  may  ye  be  that  speers  ?" 

As  the  most  polite  reply  to  this  question,  and  an  indul- 
gence, at  the  same  time,  of  his  own  taciturn  disposition, 
the  Captab  presented  to  Luckie  Dods  the  fifth  part  of  an 
ordinary  playing  card,  much  grimed  with  snufiT,  which 
bore  on  its  blank  side  his  name  and  quality.  But  Luckie 
Dods  rejected  the'  information  thus  tendered,  with  con« 
temptuous  scorn. 

*<  Nane  of  your  deil's  play-books  for  me,"  said  she  ; 
'^  it's  an  ill  warld  since  sic  prick-my-dainty  doings  came 
in  fashion — It's  a  poor  tongue  that  canila  tell  its  ain  name, 
and  I'll  hae  nane  of  your  scarts  upon  pasteboa^d." 

**  I  am  Captain  MacTurk,  of  the regiment,"  said 

the  Captain,  disdaining  further  answer. 

"  MaoTurk  ?"  repeated  Meg,  with  an  emphasis,  which 
induced  the  owner  of  the  name  to  reply,  "  Yes,  honest 
woman*— MacTurk — Hector  MacTurk.  Have  you  any 
objections  to  my  name,  good-wife  ?" 

"  Nae  objections  have  I,"  answered  Meg  ;  "  it's  e'en 
an  excellent  name  for  a  heathen. — But,  Captain  Mao- 
Turk,  since  sae  it  be  that  ye  are  a  captain,  ye  may  e'en 
face  about  and  march  your  ways  hame  again,  to^  the  tune 
of  Dumbarton  drums ;  for  ye  are  ganging  to  have  nae 
speech  of  Maister  Tirl,  or  ony  lodger  of  mine." 

"  And  wherefore  not  ?'*  demiaiided  the  veteran  ;  "  and 
is  this  of  your  own  foolish  head,  honest  woman,  or  has 
vour  lodger  left  such  orders  ?" 

'<  Maybe  he  has,  and  maybe  no,"  answered  Meg,  stur- 
dily ;  "  and  I  ken  nae  mair  right  that  ye  suld  ca'  m^ 
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honest  woman,  than  I  have  to  ca*  you  honest  man ;  whilk 
is  as  far  frae  my  thoughts  as  it  wad  be  from  heaven's  truth.'* 

"  The  woman  is  deleerit !"  said  Captain  McTurk , 
"  but  coom,  coom — a  gentleman  is  not  to  be  misused  in 
this  way  when  he  comes  on  a  gentleman's  business  ;  so 
make  you  a  bit  room  on  the  doorstane,  that  I  may  pass 
by  you,  or  I  will  make  room  for  myself,  by  Cot  I  to  your 
small  pleasure." 

And  so  saying,  he  assumed  the  air  of  a  man  who  was 
about  to  make  good  his  passage.  But  Meg,  without 
deigning  farther  reply  flourished  around  her  head  the 
hearth-broom,  which  she  had  been  employing  to  its  more 
legitimate  purpose,  when  disturbed  in  her  housewifery  by 
Captain  MacTurk. 

"  t  ken  your  errand  weel  eneugh,  Captain — and  I  ken 
yoursell.  Ye  are  ane  of  the  folk  that  gang  about  yonder 
setting  folk  by  the  lugs,  as  callants  set  their  collies  to  fight. 
But  ye  sail  come  to  nae  lodger  o'  mine,  let  a-be  Maister 
Tirl,  wi'  ony  sic  ungodly  errand  ;  for  I  am  ane  that  will 
keep  God's  peace  and  the  King's  within  my  dwelling."   ^ 

So  saying,  and  in  explicit  token  of  her  peaceable  in- 
tentions, she  again  flourished  her  broom. 

The  veteran  instinctively  threw  himself  under  Saint 
George's  guard,  and  drew  two  paces  back,  exclaiming, 
"  That  the  woman  was  either  mad,  or  as  drunk  as  whisky 
could  make  her  ;"  an  ahernative  which  afforded  Meg  so 
little  satisfaction,  that  she  fairly  rushed  on  her  retiring  ad- 
versary, and  began  to  use  her  weapon  to  fell  purpose. 

"  Me  drunk,  ye  scandalous  blackguard  !  (a  blow  with 
the  broom  interposed  as  parenthesis,)  me,  that  am  fasting 
from  all  but  sin  and  bohea  !"  (another  whack.) 

The  Captain,  swearing,  exclaiming,  and  parrying 
caught  the  blows  as  they  fell,  showing  much  dexterity  in 
single-stick.  The  people  began  to  gather ;  and  how  long 
his  gallantry  might  have  maintained  itself  against  the  spirit 
of  self-defence  and  revenge,  must  be  left  uncertain,  for 
the  arrival  of  Tyrrel,  returned  from  a  short  walk,  put  a 
period  to  the  contest. 
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Meg,  who  had  a  great  respect  for  her  guest,  began  to 
feel  ashamed  of  her  own  violence,  and  slunk  into  the  house  ; 
observing,  however,  that  she  trewed  she  had  made  her 
hearth-broom  and  the  auld  heathen's  pow  right  weel  ac- 
quainted. The  tranquillity  which  ensued  upon  her  depart- 
ure, gave  Tyrrel  an  opportunity  to  ask  the  Captain,  whom 
he  at  length  recognised,  the  meania^  oil^bis  singular  af- 
fray, and  whether  the  visit  was  intended  for  him ;  to  which 
the  veteran  replied  very  discomposedly,  that  ^^  he  should 
have  known  tliat  long  enough  ago,  if  he  had  had  decent 
people  to  open  his  door,  and  answer  a  civil  question,  in- 
stead of  a  flyting  madwoman,  who  was  worse  than  an 
eagle,"  he  said,  "  or  a  mastiff-bitch,  or  a  she-bear,  or 
any  other  female  beast  in  the  creation/' 

Half  suspecting  his  errand,  and  desirous  to  avoid  un- 
necessary notoriety,  Tyrrel,  as  he  showed  the  Captain  to 
the  parlour  which  he  called  his  own,  entreated  him  to  ex- 
cuse the  rudeness  of  his  landlady,  and  to  pass  from  the 
topic  to  that  which  had  procured  him  the  honour  of  this 
visit. 

"  And  you  are  right,  my  good  Master  Tyrrel,**  said  the 
Captain,  pulling  down  the  sleeves  of  his  coat,  adjusting 
his  handkerchief  and  breast-ruffle,  and  endeavouring  to 
recover  the  composure  of  manner  becoming  his  mission, 
but  still  adverting  indignantly  to  the  usage  he  had  receiv- 
ed — '<  By  Cot !  if  she  had  but  been  a  man,  if  it  were  the 
King  himself — However,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  I  am  come  on  a 
civil  errand — and  very  civilly  1  have  been  treated — ^the 
auld  bitch  should  be  set  in  the  stocks  and  be  tamned  ! — 
My  friend,  Sir  Bingo — By  Cot !  I  shall  never  forget  that 
woman's  insolence — if  there  be  a  constable  or  a  cat-o* 
nine-tails  within  ten  miles " 

"  I  perceive.  Captain,"  s^id  Tyrrel,  "  that  you  are 
too  much  disturbed  at  this  moment  to  enter  upon  the 
business  which  has  brought  you  here — ^if  you  will  step  into 
my  bed-room,  and  make  use  of  some  cold  water  and  a 
towel,  it  will  give  you  the  time  to  compose  yourself  a 
Utde." 
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<^  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,  Afr.  Tyrrel,"  aoiwercd  tht 
Captain,  snappishly ;  *M  do  not  want  to  be  composed  at 
all,  and  I  do  not  want  to  stay  in  this  house  a  minute  longer 
than  to  do  my  errand  to  you  on  my  friend's  behalf— -and 
as  for  this  tamned  woman  Dods '* 

"  You  will  in  that  case  forgive  my  interrupting  you, 
Captain  Mac'Purk,  as  I  presume  your  errand  to  roe  can 
have  no  reference  to  this  strange  quarrel  with  my  land- 
lady, with  which  I  have  nothing  to——" 

"  And  if  I  thought  that  it  had,  sir,"  said  the  Captain, 
interrupting  Tyrrel  in  his  turn,  **  you  should  have  given 
me  satisfaction  before  you  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  older 
-—oh,  I  would  give  five  pounds  to  the  pretty  fellow  that 
would  say,  Captain  MacTurk,  the  woman  did  right !" 

<<  I  certainly  will  not  be  that  person  you  wish  for,  Cap- 
tain," replied  Tyrrel,  '<  because  I  really  do  not  know  who 
was  in  the  righf  or  wrong }  but  I  am  certainly  sorry  that 
you  should  have  met  with  ill  usagCi  when  your  purpose 
was  to  visit  me." 

<<  Well,  sir,  if  you  are  concerned,*'  said  the  man  of 
peace,  snappishly,  # so  am  I,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.— 
And  touching  my  errand  to  you — ^you  cannot  have  for- 
gotten that  you  treated  my  friend.  Sir  Bingo  Binks,  with 
singular  incivility  ?"  ^ 

"  I  recollect  nothing  of  the  kind,  Captain,"  replied 
Tyrrel.  "  I  remember  that  the  gentleman,  so  called, 
took  some  uncivil  liberties  in  laying  fooUsh  bets  coDcern- 
ing  me,  and  that  I  treated  him,  from  I'espect  to  the  rest 
of  the  company,  and  the  ladies  in  particuUr,  with  a  great 
degree  of  moderation  and  forbearance." 

"  And  you  must  have  very  fine  ideas  of  forbearance,"  p^ 
plied  the  Captain,  '^  when  you  took  my  good  friend  by  the 
collar  of  the  coat,  and  lifted  him  out  of  your  way  as  if  he 
had  been  a  puppy  dog !  My  good  Mr.  Tyrrel,  I  can  assure 
you  he  does  not  think  that  you  have  forborne  him  at  all,  and 
he  has  no  purpose  to  forbear  you  ;  and  I  must  either  carry 
back  a  sufficient  apology,  or  you  must  meet  in  a  quiet  way, 
with  a  good  friend  oa  each  side. — ^And  this  was  the  errand 
I  came  on,  when  this  tamned  woman,  with  the  hearth- 
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broom,  who  is  an  enemy  to  all  quiet  and  peaceable  pro 
ceedings " 

"We  win  forget  Mrs.  Pods  for  the  present,  if  you 
please,  Captain  MacTurk,"  said  Tyrrel — "  and  to  speak 
to  the  present  subject,  you  will  permit  me  to  say,  that  1 
think  this  summons  comes  a  little  of  the  latest.  You  know 
best  as  a  military  man,  but  I  have  always  understood  that 
such  differences  are  usually  settled  immediately  after  they 
occur — not  that  I  intend  to  balk  Sir  Bingo's  inclinations 
upon  the  score  of  delay,  or  any  other  account." 

"  I  dare  say  you  will  not — 1  dare  say  you  will  not,  Mr. 
Tyrrel,"  answered  the  Captain — ^^  I  am  free  to  think  that 
you  know  better  what  belongs  to  a  gentleman. — And  as 
to  time — look  you,  my  good  sir,  there  are  different  sorts 
of  people  in  this  world,  as  there  are  different  sorts  of  fire- 
arms. There  are  your  hair-triggered  rifles,  that  go  off  just 
at  the  right  moment,  and  in  the  twinkling^f  an  eye,  and 
that,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  is  your  true  man  of  honour ; — and  there 
is  a  sort  of  person  that  takes  a  thing  up  too  soon,  and 
sometimes  backs  out  of  it,  like  your  rubbishy  Birming- 
ham pieces,  that  will  at  one  time  go  ft"  at  half-cock,  and 
at  another  time  burn  priming  without  going  off  at  all  ; 
then  again — there  are  pieces  that  hang  fire — or  I  should 
rather  say,  that  are  like  the  match-locks  which  the  black 
fellows  use  in  the  East  Indies— ^there  must  be  some  blow- 
ing of  the  match,  and  so  forth,  which  occasions  delay,  but 
the  piece  carries  true  enough  after  all." 

*'  And  your  friend  Sir  Bingo's  valour  is  of  this  last  kind. 
Captain — I  presume  that  is  the  inference.  I  should  have 
thought  it  more  like  a  boy's  cannon,  which  is  fired  by 
means  of  a  train,  and  is  but  a  pop-gun  after  all." 

"  I  cannot  allow  of  such  comparisons,  sir,-"  said  the 
Captain  ;  "  you  will  understand  that  I  come  here  as  Sir 
Bingo's  friend,  and  a  reflection  on  him  will  be  an  affront 
to  me.". 

"  I  disclaim  all  intended  offence  to  you,  Captain — I 
have  no  wish  lo  extend  the  number  of  my  adversaries,  or 
to  add  to  them  the  name  of  a  gallant  officer  like  yourself.'' 
replied  Tyrrel. 
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*'  You  are  too  obligihg,  sir,"  said  the  CaptujD,  drawing 
himself  up  with  dignity.  "  By  Cot,  and  that  was  said  very 
handsomely  !-^Well,  sir,  and  shall  I  not  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  carrying  back  any  explanation  from  you  to  Sir 
Bingo  ? — I  assure  you  it  would  give  me  pleasure  to  make 
this  matter  handsomely  up.'* 

*^  To  Sir  Bingo,  Captain  MacTurk,  I  have  no  apology 
to  offer — I  think  I  treated  him  more  gently  than  his  im- 
pertinence deserved." 

'^  Och,  och !"  sighed  the  Captain,  with  a  strong  High- 
land intonation  ^  <'  then  there  is  no  more  to  be  said,  but 
just  to  settle  time  and  place ;  for  pistols,  I  suppose,  must 
be  the  weapons." 

'^  All  these  matters  are  qCute  the  same  to  me,"  said 
Tyrrel ;  ''  only,  in  respect  of  time,  I  should  wish  it  to  lie 
as  speedy  as  possible — What  say  you  to  one,  aftemooo, 
this  very  day  ? — ^You  may  name  the  place." 

'^  At  one,  afternoon,"  replied  the  Captain,  deliberately, 
"  Sir  Biogo  will  attend  you — the  place  may  be  the  Buck- 
stane ;  for  as  the  wlyle  company  go  to  the  water-side  to- 
day to  eat  a  kettle  of  fish,*^there  will  be  no  risk  of  interrup- 
tion.— And  who  shall  I  speak  to,  my  good  friend,  on  your 
side  of  the  quarrel  ?" 

'*  Really,  Captain,"  replied  Tyrrel,  ^  that  is  a  puz- 
zling question — I  have  no  friend  here — I  suppose  you 
could  hardly  act  for  both  ?" 

<'  It  would  be  totally,  absolutely,  and  altogether  out  of 
the  question,  my  good  friend,"  replied  MacTurk. .  "  But 
if  you  will  trust  to  me,  I  will  bring  up  a  friend  on  your 
part  from  the  Well,  who,  though  you  have  hardly  seen 
him  before,  will  settle  matters  for  you  as  well  as  if  you 
had  been  intimate  for  twenty  years — and  I  will  bring  up 
the  Doctor  too,  if  I  can  get  him  unloosed  from  the  petti- 
coat of  that  fat  widow  Blower,  that  he  has  strung  himseli 
upon." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  do  every  thing  with  perfect 
accuracy,  Captain.  At  one  o'clock,  then,  we  meet  at  the 
Buckstane — Stay,  permit  me  to  see  you  to  the  door." 

13*      VOL.    I.    . 
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"  By  Cot !  and  it  is  not  altogether  so  unnecessary,' 
said  the  Captain  ;  '*  for  the  tamned  woman  with  the  be- 
som might  have  some  advantage  in  that  long  dark  passage, 
knowing  th^  ground  better  than  I  do-r-tamn  her,  1  will  have 
amends  on  her,  if  there  foe  whipping-post  or  ducking-stool, 
or  a  pair  of  stocks  in  the  parish  !*'  And  so  saying,  the 
Captain  trudged  off,  his  spirits  ever  and  anon  agitated  by 
recollection  of  the  causeless  aggression  of  Meg  Dods,  and 
again  composed  to  a  state  of  happy  serenity  by  the  re- 
collection of  the  agreeable  arrangement  which  he  had 
made  between  Mr.  Tyrrel,  and  his  friend  Sir  Bingo  Binks. 

We  have  heard  of  men  of  undoubted  benevolence  of 
character  and  disposition,  whose  principal  delight  was  to 
see  a  miserable  criminal,  fll&graded  alike  by  his  previous 
crimes,  and  the  sentence  which  he  had  incurred,  con- 
clude a  vicious  and  wretched  life,  by  an  ignominious  and 
painful  death.  It  was  some  such  inconsistency  of  char- 
acter which  imluced  honest  Captain  MacTurk,  who  had 
really  been  a  meritorious  officer,  and  was  a  good-natured, 
htJnoufable,  artd  well-intentioned  man,  to  place  his  chief 
ddight  in  setting  his  friends  by  the  ears,  and  then  acting 
as  umpire  in  the  dangerous  rencontred,  which,  according 
to  his  code  of  honour,  were  absolutely  necessary  to  re- 
BtotB  peace  and  cordiality.  We  leave  the  explanation  of 
^uch  amnnalies  to  the  labours  of  craniologists,xfor  they 
9eem  to  defy  all  the  researches  of  the  Ethic  philosopher 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Bams.  I  pray  ytM  now,  good  Master  Slender's  lerviai^-maii;  aad  fKend 
Himple,  by  yoor  Bame,  wbich  way  bave  you  looked  for  Master  Gamt  f 

Bimple.  Marry,  sir,  the  City-ward,  tbe  Park-ward,  every  way ;  Old 
Windsor  way,  and  every  way.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

Sir  Bingo  Binks  received  the  Captain's  communica- 
tion with  the  same  dogged  suUenness  he  had  displayed  at 
sending  the  challenge ;  s^most  ungracious  humph,  ascend- 
ing, as  it  were,  from  the  very  bottom  of  his  stomach, 
through  the  folds  of  a  Belcher  handkerchief,,  intimating 
his  acquiescence,  in  a  tone  nearly  as  gracious  as  that  with 
which  the  drowsy  traveller  acknowledges  the  intimation  of 
the  slip-shod  osder,  that  it  is  on  the  stroke  of  five,  and  the 
horn  will  sound  in  a  minute.  Captain  MacTurk  by  no 
means  considered  this  ejaculation  as  expressing  a  proper 
estimate  of  his  own  trouble  and  services.  "  Humph  ?" 
be  replied ;  '^  and  what  does  that  mean,  Sir  Bingo  ?  Have 
not  I  here  had  the  trouble  to  put  you  just  into  the  neat 
road ;  and  would  you  have  been  able  to  make  a  hand- 
some afiair  out  of  it  at  all,  after  yon  had  let  it  hang  so 
long  in  the  wind,  if  I  had  not  taken  on  myself  to  make  it 
agreeable  to  the  gentleman,  and  cooked  as  neat  a  mess 
out  of  it  as  I  have  seen  a  Frenchman  do  out  of  a  stale 
sprat  ?" 

Sir  Bingo  saw  it  was  necessary  to  mutter  some  intima- 
tion of  acquiescence  and  acknowledgement ;  which,  how- 
ever inaruculate,  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  veteran,  to 
whom  the  adjustment  of  a  personal  affair  of  this  kind  was 
a  labour  of  love,  and  who  now,  kindly  mindful  of  his 
promise  to  Tyrrel,  hurried  away  as  if  he  had  been  about 
the  most  charitable  action  upon  earth,  to  secure  the  at- 
tendance of  some  one  as  a  witness  on  the  stranger's  part* 
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Mr.  Winterblossora  was  the  person  whom  MacTurk  had 
in  his  own  mind  pitched  upon  as  the  fittest  person  to  per- 
form this  act  of  benevolence ;  and  he  lost  no  time  in 
communicating  his  wish  to  that  worthy  gentleman.  But 
Mr.  Winterblossom,  though  a  man  of  the  world,  and  well 
enough  acquainted  with  such  matters,  was  by  no  means 
so  passionately  addicted  to  them  as  was  the  man  of  peace. 
Captain  Hector  MacTurk.  As  a  bon  vivant,  he  hated 
trouble  of  any  kind,  and  the  shrewd  selfishness  of  his  dis* 
position  enabled  him  to  foresee,  that  a  good  deal  might 
accrue  to  all  concerned  in  the  course  of  this  business.  He, 
therefore,  coolly  replied,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Mr. 
Tyrrel — not  even  whether  he  was  a  gentleman  or  not  ; 
and  besides,  he  had  received  no  regular  application  in  his 
behalf — he  did  not,  therefore,  feel  himself  at  all  mclined 
to  go  to  the  field  as  his  second.  This  refusal  drove  the 
poor  Captain  to  despair.  He  conjured  his  friend  to  be 
more  public-spirited,  and  entreated  him  to  consider  the 
reputation  of  the  Well,  which  was  to  them  as  a  common 
country,  and  the  honour  of  the  company  to  which  they 
both  belonged,  and  of  which  Mr.  Winterblossom  was  in  a 
manner  the  proper  representative,  as  being,  with  consent  of 
all,  the  perpetual  president.  He  reminded  him  how  many 
quarrels  had  been  nightly  undertaken  and  departed  from 
on  the  ensuing  morning,  without  any  suitable  consequences 
— said,  "  that  peogle  began  to  talk  of  the  place  oddly  ; 
and  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  found  his  own  honour  so  near- 
ly touched,  that  he  had  begun  to  think  he  himself  would 
be  obliged  to  bring  somebody  or  other  to  account,  for  the 
general  credit  of  the  Well ;  and  now,  just  when  the  most 
beautiful  occasion  had  arisen  to  put  every  thing  on  a 
handsome  footing,  it  was  hard — it  was  cruel — ^it  was  most 
unjustifiable — ^in  Mr.  Winterblossom  to  decline  so  simple 
a  matter  as  was  requested  of  him.'* 

Dry  and  taciturn  as  the  Captain  was  on  all  ordinary 
occasions,  he  proved  on  the  present  eloquent  and  almost 
pathetic  ;  for  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes  when  he  re- 
3ounted  the  various  quarrels  which  had  become  addled, 
lotwithstanding  his  best  endeavours  to  hatch  them  into  an 
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honourable  meeting ;  and  here  was  one  at  lengthy  just 
shipping  the  shell,  like  to  be  smothered  for  want  of  the 
'  most  ordinary  concession  on  the  part  of  Winterblossom, 
In  short,  that  gentleman  couM  not  hold  out  any  longer. 
«*  It  was,"  he  said,  «  a  very  fcx)lish  business,  he  thought  j 
but  to  oblige  Sir  Bingo  and  Captain  MacTurk,  he  had  no 
objection  to  walk  with  them  about  noon  as  far  as  the 
Bockstane,  although  he  must  observe  the  day  was  hazy, 
and  he  had  felt  a  prophetic. twinge  or  two,  whkh  looked 
like  a  visit  of  his  old  acquaintance  podagra.^' 

'*  Never  mind  that,  my  excellent  friend,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, ^*  a  sup  out  of  Sir  Bingo's  flask  is  like  enough  to 
put  that  to  rights  }  and  by  my  soul,  it  is  not  the  thing  he 
is  like  to  leave  behind  him  on  this  sort  of  occasion,  unless 
I  be  far  nustaken  in  my  man." 

^<  But,"  said  Winterblossom,  ^*  although  I  comply  with 
your  wishes  thus  far,  Captain  MacTurk,  I  by  no  means  un- 
dertake for  certain  to  back  this  same  Mr.  Tyrrel,  of  whom 
I  know  nothing  at  all ;  but  only  agree  to  go  to  the  place  in 
hopes  of  preventing  mischief." 

^'  Never  fash  your  beard  about  that,  Mr.  Winterblos^ 
som,"  rq>lied  the  Captain  ;  <<  for  a  little  mischief,  as  you 
call  it,  is  become  a  thing  absolutely  necessary  to  the  cred- 
it of  the  place  ;  and  I  am  sure,  whatever  be  the  con- 
sequences, they  cannot  in  the  present  instance  be  very 
fatal  to  any  body  ;  for  here  is  a  young  fellow  that,  if  he 
should  have  a  misfortune,  nobody  will  miss,  for  nobody 
knows  him  ;  then  there  is  Sir  Bingo,  whom  every  body 
knows  so  well,  that  they  will  miss  him  all  the  less." 

**  And  there  will  be  Lady  Bingo,  a  wealthy  and  hand- 
some young  widow,"  said  Winterblossom,  throwing  his 
hat  upon  his  head  with  the  grace  and  pretension  of  former 
days,  and  sighing  to  see,  as  he  looked  4n  the  mirror,  how 
much  time,  that  had  whitened  his  hair,  rounded  his  stom- 
ach, wrinkled  his  brow,  and  bent  down  his  shoulders,  had 
disqualified  him,  as  he  expressed  it,  ^^  for  entering  for 
Buch  a  plate." 

Secure  of  Winterblossom,  the  Captain's  next  anxiety 
was  to  obtain  the  presence  of  Dr.  Quackleben,  who,  al 
though  he  wrote  himself  M.D.,  did  not  by  any  means  de 
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C^ittte  Jiractlce  as  a  surgeon  when  any  job  oBhred  for  wbicii 
he  was  likely  to  be  weH  paid,  as  was  warramed  in  the 
preseiil  instancey  the  wealthy  Baronet  being  a  party  prin- 
cipally concerned.  The  Doctor,  therefore,  like  the  eagle 
toenttng  the  carnage,  seised  at  the  6rst  word  the  h«ge 
volume  of  rnorocco  leather  whicb  formed  his  case  of 
ponable  instruments,  and  uncoiled  before  the  Captain, 
vHth  ostentatious  display,  its  formidable  and  gMttering 
oonteilts,  upon  whieh  he  b^an  to  lecture  as  upon  a  co- 
pious and  interestmg  text,  until  the  man  of  war  thought 
it  neceiiSQJry  to  glme  him  a  word  of  oautite^ 

"  Oohj"  sAys  he,  **  I  do  pray  you,  Doctor,  to  carry 
tliat  packet  of  yours  under  the  breast  of  your  eoat,  or  in 
your  pocket,  or  iouiewhere  out  of  sight,  and  by  no  means 
to  produce  or  open  it  before  the  parties.  For  although 
scalpels,  and  tourniquets,  and  pincers,  and  the  like,  are 
very  ingenious  implements,  and  pretty  to  behold,  and  are 
also  useful  when  time  and  oeoasion  call  for  them,  yet  I 
have  known  the  ^lit  of  diem  take  away  a  man's  fight^ 
ing  stomach,  and  so  lose  their  owner  a  job,  Dr.  Quae* 
kleben." 

<'  By  ray  .faith.  Captain  MaoTurk,"  said  die  Doctor, 
^*  you  speak  as  if  you  were  graduated  I— *I  have  known 
these  treacherous  articles  play  their  master  many  a  cursed 
trick.  The  very  sight  of  my  forceps,  without  the  least 
elSbrt  on  my  part,  oace  cured  an  inveterate  toothaob  oi 
three  days  duration,  prevented  the  exuaction  of  a  carious 
molendinar,  which  it  was  the  very  end  of  their  formation 
to  achieve,  and  sent  me  home  minus  a  guinea^-^But  hand 
Btte  that  great-'coat,  Captain,  and  we  wUl  place  tte  instru- 
ments in  ambuscade,  until  they  are  called  into  action  in 
due  time.  I  should  think  something  will  happen — Sir 
Bingo  is  a  sure  shot  at  a  moor-cock." 

**  Cannot  say,"  relied  MaoTurk  ;  <<  I  have  known 
the  pistol  shake  many  a  hand  tint  held  the  fowling-piece 
fast  ^oough.  Yonder  Tyrr^  looks  like  a  teevilish  cool 
customer — ^I  watched  him  the  whole  time  I  was  delivei 
kig  my  errand,  and  I  can  promise  you  he  is  mettle  to  the 
back-bone." 
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**  Well — I  will  have  my  bandages  ready  secundem  ar- 
tern,"  replied  the  man  of  medicine.  '*  We  must  guard 
against  haemorrhage— Sir  Bingo  is  a  plethoric  subject.— 
Ode  o'clock,  you  say— at  the  Buckstane — I  will  be  punc- 
tual." 

"  Will  you  not  walk  with  us  ?"  said  Captain  MacTurk, 
who  seemed  wiUmg  to  keep  his  whole  convoy  together  on 
diis  occasion,  lest,  peradventure,  any  of  them  had  fled 
from  under  his  patronage. 

"  No,*'  replied  the  Doctor,  "  I  must  first  make  an 
apology  to  worthy  Mrs.  Blower,  for  I  had  promised  her 
my  arm  down  to  the  river-side,  where  they  are  all  to  eat 
a  kettle  of  fish." 

*'  By  Cot !  and  I  hope  we  shall  make  them  a  prettier 
kettle  of  fish  than  was  ever  seen  at  St.  Ronan's/'  said 
the  Captain,  rubbing  his  hands. 

*^  Don't  say  we^  Captam,"  replied  the  cautious  Doctor ; 
'*  I  for  one  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  meeting — ^wash 
my  hands  of  it.  No,  no,  I  cannot  afford  to  be  clapt  up 
as  accessory. — ^You  ask  me  to  meet  you  at  the  Buckstane 
— ^no  purpose  assigned — I  am  willing  to  oblige  my  worthy  • 
friend.  Captain  MacTurk — walk  that  way,  thinking  ot 
nothing  particular — hear  the  report  of  pistols — hasten  to 
the  spot— fortunately  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  most  fa- 
tal consequences— chance  most  opportunely  to  have  my 
case  of  instruments  with  me — indeed,  generally  walk  with 
them  about  me — nunquam  non  paratus — then  give  my 
professional  definition  of  the  wound  and  state  of  the  pa- 
tient. That  is  the  way  to  give  evidence,  Captain,  before 
sheriff,  coroners,  and  such  sort  of  folk-r-never  commit 
oneself— it  is  a  rule  of  our  profession." 

**  Wdl,  well,  Doctor,"  answered  the  Captain,  "  you 
know  your  own  ways  best  ;  and  so  you  are  but  there  to 
give  a  chance  of  help  in  case  of  accident,  all  the  laws  of 
honour  will  be  fully  co/mplied  with.  But  it  would  be  a 
foul  reflection  upon  me,  as  a  man  of  honour,  if  1  did  not 
take  care  that  there  should  be  somebody  to  come  in  thirds- 
num  between  Death  and  my  principal." 
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At  the  awftrl  hour  of  one  afternoon,  there  arrived  upo  i 
the  appointed  spot  Captain  MacTurk,  leading  to  the  field 
tlie  valorous  Sir  Bingo,  not  exactly  straining  like  a  grey- 
hound in  the  slips,  but  rather  looking  moody  like  a  butch- 
er s  bull-dog,  which  knows  he  must  fight  since  his  mas- 
ter Olds  him.  Yet  the  Baronet  showed  no  outward  flinch- 
ing or  abatement  of  courage,  excepting,  that  the  tune  of  ^ 
Jenny  Sutton,  which  he  had  whistled  without  intermission 
since  he  left  the  Hotel,  had,  during  the  last  half  mile  of 
their  walk,  sunk  into  silence  ;  although,  to  look  at  the 
muscles  of  the  mouth,  projection  of  the  lip,  and  vacancy 
of  the  eye,  it  seemed  as  if  the  notes  were  still  passuig 
through  his  mind,  and  that  he  whistled  Jenny  Sutton  in 
his  imagination.  Mr.  Winterblossora  came  two  minutes 
after  this  happy  pair,  and  the  Doctor  was  equally  punc- 
tual. 

"  Upon  my  soul,"  said  the  former,  "  this  is  a  mighty 
silly  adair.  Sir  Bingo,  and  might,  I  think,  be  easily  taken 
up,  at  less  risk  to  all  parties  than  a  meeting  of  tliis  kind. 
You  should  recollect.  Sir  Bingo,  that  you  have  much 
depending  upon  your  life — ^you  are  a  married  man,  Sir 
Bingo." 

Sir  Bingo  turned  the  quid  in  his  mouth,  and  squirted 
out  the  juice  in  a  most  coachman-like  manner. 

"  Mr.  Winterblossom,"  said  the  Captain,  "  Sir  Bingo 
has  in  this  matter  put  himself  in  my  hands,  and  unless  you 
think  yourself  more  able  to  direct  his  course  than  I  am, 
I  must  frankly  tell  you,  that  I  will  be  disobliged  by  your 
interference.  You  may  speak  to  your  own  friend  as  much 
as  you  please  ;  and  if  you  find  yourself  authorized  to 
make  any  proposal,  I  shall  be  desirous  to  lend  an  ear  to  it 
on  the  part  of  my  worthy  principal,  Sir  Bingo.  But  I 
will  be  plain  with  you,  that  I  do  not  greatly  approve  of 
settlements  upon  the  field,  though  I  hope  I  am  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  man  ;  but  here  is  our  honour  to  be  looked  af- 
ter in  the  first  place  ;  and  moreover,  I  must  insist  that 
every  proposal  for  accommodation  shall  originate  with 
/our  party  or  yourself.'^ 
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•*  My  party  P*  answered  WinterblosKNn  ;  "  why 
really,  though  I  came  hither  at  your  request,  Captain 
MacTurk,  yet  I  must  see  more  of  the  matter,  ere  i  can 
fairly  pronounce  myself  second  to  a  man  1  never  saw  but 
once." 

'*  And,  perhaps,  may  never  see  again,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor, looking  at  his  watch  ;  '^  for  it  is  ten  minutes  past  the 
hour,  and  here  is-  no  Mr.  Tyrrel." 

'^  Hey  !  what's  that  you  say.  Doctor  ?"  said  the  Bar- 
onet, awakened  from  his  apathy. 

^'  He  speaks  tamned  nonsense,"  said  the  Captain,  pull- 
ing out  a  huge,  old-fashioned,  turnip-shaped  implement 
with  a  blackened  silver  dial-plate.  "  It  is  not  above  three 
minutes  after  one  by  the  true  time,  and  I  will  uphold  Mr. 
Tyrrel  to  be  a  man  of  his  word-soever  saw  a  man  take 
a  thing  more  coolly." 

'^  Not  more  coolly  than  he  takes  his  walk  this  way," 
said  the  Doctor ;  ''  for  the  hour  is  as  I  tell  you— remem- 
ber, I  am  professional— have  pulses  to  count  by  the  sec- 
ond and  half-second — ^my  timepiece  must  go  as  true  as 
the  sun." 

'^  And  I  have  mounted  guard  a  thousand  times  by  my 
watch,"  said  the  Captain  ;  '<  and  I  defy  the  devil  to  say 
that  Hector  MacTurk  did  not  always  discharge  his  duty 
to  the  twentieth  part  of  the  fraction  of  a  second — ^it  was 
my  great  grandmother,  Lady  Kilbracklin's,  and  I  will 
maintaiu  iib  i  opui.aH)ii  against  any  timepiece  that  ever  went 
upon  wheels." 

*'  WeU  then  look  at  your  ou  watch.  Captain,"  said 
Winterblossom,  *'  for  time  stanas  still  with  no  man,  and 
while  we  ^ak  the  hour  advances.  On  my  word,  I  think 
this  Mr.  Tyrrel  btends  to  humbug  us." 

'*  Hey  !  what's  that  you  say  ?"  said  Sir  Bingo,  once 
more  starting  from  his  sullen  reverie. 

^'  I  shall  not  look  at  my  watch  upon  no  such  matter," 
said  the  Captain  ;  '^  nor  will  I  any  way  be  disposed  to 
doubt  your  friend's  honour,  Mr.  Winterblossom." 

14      VOL.    I 
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«*  Mif  fri«tfid  ?**  *ald  Mf  *  Winterbldsaom  ,  **  I  must 
tell  yoii  once  more,  Captain,  that  thifl  Mr.  Tyrrel  is  no 
friend  of  mine — none  in  the  world.  He  is  your  friend, 
GajHttm  MacTdrk  ;  and  I  own  if  be  keeps  us  waiting 
much  longer  on  this  occasion,  I  will  be  apt  to  consider 
his  friendship  as  of  very  little  value." 

'^  And  horn  dare  you  then  say  that  the  man  is  my 
friend  ?"  said  the  Captain,  knitting  his  brows  in  a  most 
formidable  manner. 

"  Pooh  !  pooh  !  Captain,"  answered  Winterblossom, 
coolly,  if  not  dontemptuouriy — "  keep  all  that  for  silly 
boys ;  I  have  lived  in  the  world  fbo  long  either  to  provoke 
quarrels^  or  to  care  about  them.  So,  reserve  your  fire  , 
it  is  all  ^rown  dway  on  such  an  old  cock  as  I  am.  But 
I  really  wish  we  knew  whether  this  felkyw  means  to  come 
— twenty  minutes  past  the  hour — I  thirik  it  is  odds  that  you 
are  bilked,  Sir  Bingo?" 

**  Bilked  !  hey  !"  cried  Sir  Bingo  ;  "  by  Gttd,  I  al- 
ways thought  so— 4  wagered  with  Mowbray  he  was  a  raff 
«-l  am  had,  by  Gad,  I'll  wait  no  kmger  than  die  Mf 
hour,  by  Gad,  were  he  a  field-marshal." 

^'  You  wlU  be  directed  in  that  matter  by  your  friend, 
if  you  please,  Sbr  Bingo,"  said  the  Captain. 

«  D— n  me  if  I  wiU,"  returned  the  BaroDeiH* 
**  Friend  ?  a  pretty  friend,  to  briftg  me  out  here  on  such 
a  fool's  errand  !  I  knew  the  follow  was  ft  faff^-4>uti  nev- 
er thought  you,  with  ail  your  chaiF  about  honour,  such  a 
d — d  spoon  as  to  bring  a  message  from  a  felknr  who  has 
fled  the  ph  !"  ^ 

**  If  you  regret  so  much  having  come  here  to  no  pur- 
pose," said  the  Captain,  in  a  very  lofty  tone,  *♦  and  u 
you  think  I  have  used  vou  like  a  spoon,  as  you  say,  1  wil 
have  no  objection  in  life  to  take  Mr.  TyrrePs  place,  and 
serve  your  occasion,  my  boy  !" 

«  By  ...^.^  J  and  if  y<m  Mke  it,  you  may  fire  away^ 
ttid  welcome,"  said  Sir  Bingo  ;  <*  and  PU  spin  a  crown 
for  first  shot,  for  I  do  not  understand  being  brotight  here 
for  nothing,  d me  !" 
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"  And  Aere  was  neVer  man  alive  so  ready  as  I  am  to 
give  you  something  to  stay  your  stomach,^  said  the  irri- 
table Highlander. 

"  Oh  fie,  gentlemen  !  fie,  fie,  fie  !**  exichimed  the  pa- 
cific Mr.  Winterblossom — ^^  For  shame,  Captam — Out 
upon  you,  Sir  Bingo,  are  you  mad  ? — what,  principal  and 
second  !  the  like  was  never  heard  of— never." 

The  parties  were  in  some  degree  recalled  to  their  more 
cool  recollections  by  tliis  expostulation,  y«t  continued  a 
short  quarter-deck  walk  to  and  fro,  upon  parallel  lines, 
looking  at  each  other  sullenly  as  they  passed,  and  bristling 
like  two  dogs  who  have  a  mind  to  quarrel,  yet  heshate  to 
commence  hostilities.     During  this  promenade,  also,  the 

Eerpendicular  and  erect  carriage  of  the  veteran  riring  on 
is  toes  at  every  step,  formed  a  whimsical  contrast  with 
the  heavy  loutish  shuffle  of  the  bulky  Baronet,  who  bad, 
by  dint  of  practice,  very  nearly  attained  that  most  envia- 
ble 6f  all  carriages,  the  gait  of  a  shambling  Yorkshire 
ostler.  His  coarse  spirit  was  now  thoroughly  kindled,  and 
fike  iron,  or  any  other  baser  metal,  which  is  slow  in  re- 
ceiving heat,  it  retained  long  the  smouldering  and  angr^ 
spirit  of  resentment  that  had  originally  brought  him  to 
the  place,  and  now  rendered  him  willing  to  wreak  hb  un- 
comfortable feelings  upon  the  nearest  object  which  occur- 
red, simre  the  first  purpose  of  his  coming  thither  wasfirus- 
trated.  In  his  own  phrase,  his  pluck  was  up,  and  finding 
himself  in  a  fighting  humour,  he  thought  it  a  pity,  like 
Bob  Acres,  that  so  much  good  courage  should  be  thrown 
away.  As,  however,  that  courage  after  all  consisted 
chiefly  iti  ifl-humour,  and  as,  in  tibe  demeanour  of  the 
Captain,  he  read  nothing  deferential  or  deprecatory  of  his 
wrath,  he  began  to  listen  with  more  attention  to  the  argu- 
ments of  Mr.  IVintetblossom,  who  entreated  them  not  to 
isully,  by  private  quarrel,  the  honour  they  bad  diat  day  so 
happily  acquired  without  either  blood  oi*  ridt. 

"  h  was  now,'*  he  said,  "  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
past  the  time  appointed  for  this  perton,  who  dalls  himself 
Tyrrel,  to  meet  Sir  Bingo  Binks.  Now,  instead  rf^tatt*. 
ing  squabbling  here,  which  serves  no  puipose,  I  propose 
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we  should  reduce  to  writing  the  circumstances  which  at- 
tend this  afTair,  for  the  satisfaction  of  ttie  company  at  the 
Well,  and  that  the  memorandum  shall  be  regularly  attest- 
ed by  oor  subscriptions ;  after  which,  I  shall  farther  hum- 
ply  propose  that  it  be  subjected  to  the  revision  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Management." 

"  I  object  to  any  revision  of  a  statement  to  which  my 
name  shall  be  appended,"  said  the  Captain. 

"  Right-^ery  true,  Captain,"  said  the  complaisant 
Mr.  Winterblo|som  ;  "  undoubtedly  you  know  best,  and 
your  signature  is  completely  sufficient  to  authenticate  this 
transaction — ^however,  as  it  is  the  most  important  which 
has  occurred  since  tlie  Spring  was  established,  I  propose 
we  shall  all  sign  the  proce*  verbal^  as  I  may  term  it." 

"  Leave  me  out,  if  you  please,"  said  the  Doctor,  not 
much  aatisfied  that  both  the  original  quarrel  and  the  by- 
battle  had  passed  over  witliout  any  occasion  for  the  offices 
of  a  Machaon  ;  "  leave  me  out,  if  you  please )  for  it  does 
not  become  me  to  be  ostensibly  concerned  in  any  pro- 
ceedings, which  have  had  for  their  object  a  breach  of  the 
peace.  And  for  the  importance  of  waiting  here  for  an 
hour,  in  a  fine  afternoon,  it  is  my  opinion  there  was  a  more 
important  service  done  to  the  Well  of  St.  Ronan's,  when 
I,  Quentin  Quackleben,  M.  D.  cured  Lady  Penelope 
Penfeatber  of  her  seventh  attack  upon  the  nerves,  attend- 
ed with  febrile  symptoms." 

"  No  disparagement  to  your  skill  at  all.  Doctor,"  said 
Mr.  Winterblossom,  "  but  I  conceive  tlie  lesson  which 
this  fellow  has  received  will  be  a  great  means  to  prevent 
improper  persons  from  appearing  at  the  Spring  hereafter  ; 
and,  for  my  part,  I  shall  move  that  no  one  be  invited  to  dine 
at  the  table  in  future,  till  his  name  is  regularly  entered 
as  a  member  of  the  company,  in  the  lists  at  the  public 
room.  And  I  hope  both  Sir  Bingo  and  the  Captain  will 
receive  the  thanks  of  the  company,  for  their  spiri  ed  con- 
duct m  expelling  die  intruder. — Sir  Bingo,  wUl  you  allow 
me  to  apply  to  your  flask — a  little  twinge  I  feel,  owing  to 
Ihe  dampness  of  the  grass." 
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Sir  Bingo,  soothed  by  the  consequence  he  had  ao  ]uir 
ed,  readily  imparted  to  the  invalid  a  thir  iblefuU  of  his 
cordial,  which,  we  believe,  had  been  prepared  by  some 
cunning  chemist  in  the  wilds  of  Glenlivat.  He  then  till- 
ed a  bumper  and  extended  it  towards  the  veteran,  as  an 
unequivocal  symptom  of  reconciliation.  The  real  turbi- 
nacious  flavour  no  sooner  reached  the  nose  of  the  Captain, 
than  the  beverage  was  turned  down  his  throat  with  symp- 
oms  of  most  unequivocal  applause. 

'*  I  shall  have  some  hope  of  the  young  fellows  of  this 
day,"  he  said,  "  now  that  they  begin  to  give  up  their 
Dutch  and  French  distilled  waters,  and  stick  to  genuine 
Highland  ware.  By  Cot !  it  is  the  only  liquor  fit  for  a 
gentleman  to  drink  in  a  morning,  if  he  can  have  the  good 
fortune  to  come  by  it,  you  see/ 

"  Or  after  dinner  either,  Captain,"  said  the  Doctor 
to  whom  the  glass  had  passed  in  rotation  ;  "  it  is  worth 
all  the  wines  in  France  for  flavour,  and  more  cordial  to 
the  system  besides." 

"  And  now,"  said  the  Captain,  "  that  we  may  not  go 
off  the  ground  with  anything  on  our  stomachs  worse  than 
the  whisky,  I  can  afford  to  say  (as  Captain  Hector  Mac- 
Turk's,  character  is  tolerably  well  established)  that  I  am 
sorry  for  the  little  difference  that  has  occurred  betwixt 
me  and  my  worthy  friend.  Sir  Bingo,  here." 

"  And  since  you  are  so  civil.  Captain,"  said  Sir  Bingo, 
"  why,  I  am  sorry  too — only  it  would  put  the  devil  out 
of  temper  to  lose  so  fine  a  fishing  day — ^wind  south — fine 
air  on  the  pool — water  settled  from  the  flood — -just  in 
trim — and  I  dare  say  three  pairs  of  hooks  have  passed 
over  my  cast  before  this  time!" 

He  closed  this  elaborate  lamentation  with  a  libation  of 
the  same  cordial  which  he  had  imparted  to  his  compan- 
ions ;  and  they  returned  in  a  body  to  the  Hotel,  where 
the  transactions  of  the  morning  were  soon  afterwards  an- 
nounced to  the  company,  by  the  following  program  • 

14*      VOL.    1. 
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Statement, 

"  Sir  Bingo  Binks,  baronet,  having  found  himself  ag- 
grieved by  the  uncivil  behaviour  of  an  individual  calling 
himself  Francis  Tyrrel,  now  or  lately  a  resident  at  the 
Cleikum  Inn,  Aulloun  of  St.  Ronan's  ;  and  having  em- 
powered Captain  Hector  MacTurk  to  wait  upon  the  said 
Mr.  Tyrrel  to  demand  an  apology,  under  the  alternative 
of  personal  satisfaction,  according  to  the  laws  of  honour 
and  the  practice  of  gentlemen,  the  said  Tyrrel  voluntarily 
engaged  to  meet  the  said  Sir  Bingo  Binks,  baronet,  at 
the  Buckstane,  near  St.  Ronan's  Burn,  upon  this  present 

day,  being  Wednesday, August.      In  consequence 

of  which  appointment,  we,  the  undersigned,  did  attend  at 
the  place  named,  from  one  o'clock  till  two,  without  seeing 
or  hearing  anything  whatever  of  the  said  Francis  Tyrrel, 
or  anyone  in  his  behalf — ^which  fact  we  make  thus  publicly 
known,  that  all  men,  and  particularly  the  distinguished 
company  assembled  at  the  Fox  Hotel,  may  be  duly  appriz- 
ed of  the  character  and  behaviour  of  the.said  Francis  Tyr- 
rel, in  case  of  his  again  presuming  to  intrude  himself  into 
the  society  of  persons  of  honour. 

"  The  Fox  Inn  and  Hotel,  St.  Ronan's  Well — August, 
18— 

(Signed)  "  Bingo  Binks. 

"  Hector  MacTurk. 

"  Philip  Winterblossom." 

A  little  lower  followed  this  separate  attestation  : 
«I,Quentin  Quackleben,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  D.E.,  B.L., 
X.Z.,  &^.  &c.,  being  called  upon  to  attest  what  I  know  in 
the  said  matter,  do  hereby  verify,  that,  being  by  accident 
»t  the  Buckstane,  near  St.  Ronan's  Burn,  on  this  present 
day,  at  the  hour  of  one  afternoon,  and  chancing  to  remain 
there  for  the  space  of  nearly  an  hour,  conversing  with 
Sir  Bingo  Bmks,  Captain  MacTurk,  and  Mr.  Winterblos- 
som,  we  did  not,  during  that  time,  see  or  hear  anything  of 
or  from  the  person  calling  himself  Francis  Tyrrel,  whose 
presence  at  that  place  seemed  to  be  expected  by  the  gen- 
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demen  I  have  just  named."  This  affiche  was  dated  like 
the  former,  and  certified  under  the  august  handofQuen- 
tin    Quackleben,  M.D.,  &c.  &c.  &lc. 

Agab,  and  prefaced  by  the  averment  that  an  improper 
person  had  been  lately  introduced  into  the  company  of 
St.  Ronan's  Well,  there  came  forth  a  legislative  enact- 
ment, on  the  part  of  the  Committee,  declaring,  ^*  that  no 
one  shall  in  future  be  invited  to  the  dinners,  or  balls,  or 
other  entertainments  of  the  Well,  until  their  names  shall 
be  regularly  entered  in  the  books  kept  for  the  purpose  at 
the  rooms.''  Lastly,  there  was  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir 
Bingo  Binks  and  Captain  MacTurk  for  their  spirited 
conduct,  and  the  pains  which  they  bad  taken  to  exclude  an 
improper  person  from  the  company  at  St.  Ronan's  Well. 

These  annunciations  speedily  became  the  magnet  of 
the  day.  All  idlers  crowded  to  peruse  them  ;  and  it 
would  be  endless  to  notice  the  "  God  bless  me's"— the 
"  Lord  have  a  care  of  us"— the  "  Saw  you  ever  the 
like's"  of  gossips,  any  more  than  the  "  Dear  rae's"  and 
^'  Oh  la's"  of  the  titupping  misses-,  and  the  oaths  of  the 
pantakioned  or  buckskin'd  beaux.  The  character  of  Sir 
Bingo  rose  like  the  stocks  at  the  news  of  a  despatch  from 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and,  what  was  extraordinary, 
attained  some  consequence  even  in  the  estimation  of  his 
lady.  All  shook  their  heads  at  the  recc^lection  of  the 
unlucky  Tyrrel,  and  found  out  much  in  his  manner  and 
address  which  convinced  them  that  he  was  bufiui  adven- 
turer and  swindler.  A  few,  however,  less  partial  to  >he 
Committee  of  Management^  -(for  whenever  there  is  an 
adcakiifitrationi  there  will  soon  arise  an  <^po9ition,)  whis- 
pered among  themselves,  that,  to  give  the  fettow  his  due, 
the  man^  be  he  what  he  would,  bad  only  come  among 
them,  like  the  devil,  whef^  he  was  called  for  ;  and  honest 
Dame  Blower  blessed  herself  when  she  heard  of  such 
bk)od-thirsty  doings  as  had  been  intended,  and  **  thanked 
God  that  honest  Doctor  Kickherben  had  come  to  na€ 
hana  amang  a'  th^  nonsenae*" 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  CONSULTATION. 

CUnon,    I  hope  here  be  proofs. 

Bieasure  for  Meantn, 

The  borough  of lies,  as  all  the  world  knows, 

about  fourteen  miles  distant  from  St.  Ronan's^  being  the 
county  town  of  that  shire,  which,  as  described  in  the 
Tourist's  Guide,  numbers  among  its  objects  of  interest, 
that  gay  and  popular  watering-place,  whose  fame,  no  doubt, 
will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  present  annals  of  its  ear- 
lier history.  As  it  is  at  present  unnecessary  to  be  more 
particular  concerning  the  scene  of  our  story,  we  will  fill 
up  the  blank  left  in  the  first  name  with  the  fictitious  ap- 
pellation of  Marchthorn,  having  often  found  ourselves  em^ 
barrassed  in  the  course  of  a  story,  by  the  occurrence  of 
an  ugly  hiatus,  which  we  cannot  always  at  first  sight  fill 
up  with  the  proper  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  narrative. 

Marchthorn,  then,  was  an  old-fashioned  Scottish  town, 
tlie  street  of  which,  on  market-day,  showed  a  reasonable 
number  of  stout  great-coated  yeomen,  bartering  or  deal- 
ing for  the  various  commodities  of  their  farms  ;  and  on 
other  day«  of  the  week,  only  a  few  forlorn  burghers, 
crawling  about  like  half-awakened  flies,  and  watching  the 
town  steeple  till  the  happy  sound  of  twelve  strokes  from 
Time's  oracle  should  tell  them  it  was  time  to  take  their 
meridian  dram.  The  narrow  windows  of  the  shops  inti- 
mated very  imperfectly  the  miscellaneous  contents  of  the 
interior,  where  every  merchant,  as  the  shopkeepers  of 
Marchthorn  were  termed,  more  ScoticOy  sold  every  thing 
that  could  be  thought  of.  As  for  manufactures,  there 
were  none,  except  that  of  the  carefal  Town-Council,  who 
were  mightily  busied  in  preparing  the  warp  and  woof, 
which,  at  the  end  of  every  five  or  six  years,  the  town 
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of  Marchthorn  contributed,  for  the  purpose  of  weaving 
*he  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  a  member  of  Parliament. 

In  such  a  town,  it  usually  happens  that  the  SherifT- 
clerk,  especially  supposing  him  agent  for  several  lairds  of 
the  higher  order,  is  possessed  of  one  of  the  best-looking 
houses  ;  and  such  was  that  of  Mr.  Bindloose.  None  of 
the  smartness  of  the  brick-built  and  brass-hammered 
dwelling  of  a  southern  attorney  appeared  indeed  in  this 
mansion,  which  was  a  tall,  thin,  grim-looking  building,  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  with  narrow  windows  and  pro- 
jecting gables,  notched  into  that  sort  of-  descent  called 
crow-steps,  and  having  the  lower  casements  defended  by 
stanchions  of  iron  ;  for  Mr.  Bindloose,  as  frequently 
happens,  kept  a  branch  of  one  of  the  two  national  banks, 
which  had  been  lately  established  in  the  town  of  March- 
thorn. 

Towards  the  door  of  this  tenement,  there  advanced 
slowly  up  the  ancient,  but  empty  streets  of  this  famous 
borough,  a  vehicle,  which,  had  it  appeared  in  Piccadilly, 
would  have  furnished  unremitted  laughter  for  a  week,  and 
conversation  for  a  twelvemonth.  It  was  a  two- wheeled 
vehicle,  which  claimed  none  of  the  modem  appellations 
of  tilbury,  tandem,  dennet,  or  the  like  ;  but  aspired  only 
to  the  humble  name  of  that  almost  forgotten  accommoda- 
tion, a  whiskey ;  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  a  tim- 
whiskey.  Green  was,  or  had  been,  its  original  colour, 
and  it  was  placed  sturdily  and  safely  low  upon  its  little 
old-fashioned  wheels,  which  bore  much  less  than  the 
usual  proportion  to*  the  size  of  the  carriage  which  they 
sustained.  It  had  a  calash  head,  which  had  been  pulled 
up,  in  consideration  either  to  the  dampness  of  the  morning 
air,  or  to  the  retiring  delicacy  of  the  fair  form  which, 
shrouded  by  leathern  curtains,  tenanted  this  venerable 
specimen  of  antediluvian  coach-building. 

But,  as  this  fair  avd  modest  dame  noway  aspired  to 
the  skill  of  a  charioteer,  the  management  of  a  horse, 
which  seemed  as  old  as  the  carriage  he  drew,  was  in  the 
exclusive  charge  of  an  old  fellow  in  a  postilion's  jacket, 
who8«  grey  hairs  escaped  on  each  side  of  an  old-fashion- 
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ed  velvet  jockey-cap,  and  whose  left  shoulder  was  sa 
considerably  elevated  above  his  head,  that  it  seemed  as . 
if,  with  litde  efibrt,  bis  neck  might  have  been  tucked  un- 
der his  arm,  like  diat  of  a  roasted  grouse-cock/  This 
gallant  equerry  was  mounted  on  a  steed  as  old  as  that 
which  toiled  betwixt  the  shafts  of  the  carriage,  and  which 
he  guided  4>y  a  leading  rein.  Groading  one  animal  with 
his  single  spur,  and  stimulating  the  other  with  his  whip, 
he  effected  a  reasonable  trot  upon  the  causeway,  which 
only  terminated  when  the  whiskey  stopped  at  Mr.  Bind- 
loose's  door — an  event  of  importance  enough  to  excite 
the  curiosity  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  and  the  neighbour- 
ing houses.  Wheels  were  laid  aside,  needles  left  sticking 
in  the  half-finished  seams,  and  many  a  nose,  spectacled 
and  unspectacled,  was  popped  out  oif  the  adjoining  win- 
dows, which  had  the  good  fortune  to  command  a  view  of 
Mr.  Bisdloose's  front  door.  The  faces  of  two  or  three 
giggling  clerks  were  visible  at  the  barred  casements  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  much  amused  at  the  descent  of 
an  old  lady  from  this  respectable  carriage,  whose  dress 
and  appearance  might  possibly  have  been  fashionable  at 
the  time  when  her  equipage  was  new.  A  satin  cardinal, 
lined  with  grey  squirrel's  skin,  and  a  black  silk  bonnet, 
trimmed  with  crape,  were  garments  which  did  not  now 
excite  the  respect,  which  in  their  fresher  days  they  had 
doubtless  commanded.  But  there  was  that  in  the  fea- 
tures of  the  wearer,  which'  would  have  comjnanded  Mr. 
Bindloose's  best  regard,  though  it  had  appeared  in  far 
worse  attire  ;  for  he  beheld  the  face  of  an  ancient  cus- 
tomer, who  had  always  paid  her  law  expenses  with  the 
ready  penny,  and  whose  accompt  with  the  bank  was  bal- 
anced by  a  very  respectable  sum  at  her  credit.  It  was, 
indeed,  no  other  than  our  respected  friend,  Mrs.  Dods  ol 
the  Cleikum  Inn,  St.  Ronan's  Aultoun. 

Now  her  arrival  intimated  matter  of  deep  import.  Meg 
was  a  person  of  all  others  most  averse  to  leave  her  home, 
where,  in  her  own  opinion  at  least,  nothing  went  on  well 
without  her  immediate  superintendence.  Limited,  thei  e- 
fore,  as  was  her  sphere,  she  remained  fixed  in  the  centre 
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thereof;  and  few  a&  were  her  satellites,  they  were  under 
the  necessity  of  performing  their  revolutions  around  ber» 
while  she  herself  continued  stationary.  Saturn,  in  (act, 
would  6e  scarce  more  surprised  at  a  passing  caU  from  the 
Sun,  than  Mr.  Bindloose  at  this  unexpected  visit  of  his  old 
client.  In  one  breath  he  rebuked  the  inquisitive  imperti- 
nence of  his  clerks,  in  another  stimulated  his  housekeeper, 
old  Hannah — for  Mr.  Bindloose  was  a  bluff  bachelor — 
to  get  tea  ready  in  tlie  green  parlour ;  and  while  yet 
speaking,  was  at  the  side  of  the  whiskey,  unclasping  the 
curtains,  rolling  down  the  apron,  and  assisting  his  old 
friend  to  dismount. 

<'  The  japanned  tda-caddie,  Hannah— the  best  bobea — 
bid  Tib  kindle  a  spark  of  fire — the  morning's  damp— ^ 
Draw  in  the  giggling  faces  of  ye,  ye  d  ■  d  idle  scoun* 
drels,  or  laugh  at  your  ain  toom  pouches— it  will  be  kng 
or  your  weel-doing  fill  them*"  This  was  spoken,  as  the 
honest  lawyer  himself  might  have  said,  in  trafidtUj  the 
rest  by  the  side  of  the  carriage.  '^  My  stars,  Mrs.  Dods, 
and  is  this  really  your  ain  sell,  in  propria  persona  ?-— 
Wha  lookit  for  you  at  such  a' time  of  day  ? — Anthony, 
hows  a'  wi'  ye,  Anthony  ? — ^soye  hae  taen  the  road  again, 
Anthony — help  us  down  wi'  the  apron,  Anthony — thsit 
will  do — Lean  on  me,  Mrs»  Dods — help  your  mistress, 
Anthony — put  the  horses  in  my  stable — the  lads  will  give 
you  the  key. — Come  away,  Mrs.  Dods — I  am  blithe  to 
see  you  straight  your  legs  on  the  causeway  of  our  auld 
borough  again— come  in  by,  and  we'll  see  to  get  you  some 
breakfast,  for  ye  hae  been  asteer  early  this  morning." 

^^  I  am  a  sair  trouble  to  you,  Mr.  Bindloose,"  said  the 
old  lady,  accepting  the  offer  of  his  arm,  and  accompany* 
ng  him  into  the  house ;  '^  I  am  e'en  aj^  trouble  to  you, 
jut  I  could  not  rest  till  I  had  your  advice  on  sometUng  of 
moment." 

**  Happy  will  I  be  to  serve  you,  ray  gude  auld  ac- 
quaintance," said  the  Clerk  ;  "  but  sit  you  down — sit  you 
down — Silt  you  down,  Mrs.  Dods — meet  and  mess  never 
hindered  wark.  Ye  are  something  overcome  wi'  your 
travel — the  spurit  canna  aye  bear  through  the  flesh,  Mrs. 
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Dods  ;  you  should  remember  that  your  life  is  a  precious 
one,  and  ye  should  take  care  of  your  health,  Mrs.  Dods.*^ 

"  My  Kfe  precious !"  exclaimed  Meg  Dods ;  *f  nane  o 
your  whullywhaing,  Mr.  Bindloose — Deil  ane  wad  miss 
the  auld  girning  ale-wife,  Mr.  Bindloose,  unless  it  were 
here  and  there  a  puir  body,  and  maybe  the  auld  house- 
tyke,  that  wadna  be  sae  weel  guided,  puir  fallow." 

"  Fie,  fie  !  Mrs.  Dods,"  said  the  Clerk,  in  a  tone  of 
friendly  rebuke  ;  ^*  it  vexes  an  auld  friend  to  hear  ye  speak 
of  yourself  in  diat  respectless  sort  of  a  way  ;  and,  as  for 
quitting  us,  I  bless  God  I  have  not  seen  you  look  better 
this  half  score  of  years.  But  maybe  you  will  be  thinking 
of  setting  your  house  in  order,  which  is  the  act  of  a  carefu' 
and  a  Christian  woman — O  !  it's  an  awfu'  thing  to  die 
intestate,  if  we  had  grace  to  consider  it." 

*<  Aweel,  1  daur  say  I'll  consider  that  some  day  soon, 
Mr.  Bindloose  ;  but  that's  no  my  present  errand." 

**  Be  it  what  it  like,  Mrs.  Dods,  ye  are  right  heartily 
welcome  here,  and  we  have  a'  the  day  to  speak  of  the 
business  in  hand— ^Hna  Itnte,  that  is  the  true  law  lan- 
guage— ^hooly  and  fairly,  as  one  may  say — ill  treating  of 
business  with  an  empty  stomach — and  here  comes  your 
tea,  and  I  hope  Hannah  has  made  it  to  your  taste." 

Meg  sipped  her  tea — confessed  Hannah's  skill  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  Chinese  herb — sipped'  again,  then  tried 
to  eat  a  bit  of  bread  and  butter,  with  very  indifferent  suc- 
cess ;  and  notwithstanding  the  lawyer^s  compliments  to 
her  good  looks,  seemed,  in  reality,  on  the  point  of  becom- 
ing ill* 

"  In  the  deil's  name,  what  is  the  matter  !"  said  the 
lawyer,  too  well  read  in  a  profession  where  sharp  obser- 
vation is  peculiarly Viecessary,  to  suffer  these  symptoms  oi 
agitation  to  escape  him.  <*  Ay,  dame,  ye  are  taking  this 
business  of  yours  deeper  to  heart  tlian  ever  I  kend  you 
take  onythmg.  Ony  o'  your  banded  debtors  failed,  or  like 
to  fail .?  Whatthenlcheeryeup — ^you  can  afford  a  little 
loss,  and  it  canna  be  ony  great  matter,  or  I  would  doubt 
less  have  heard  of  it." 
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<<  In  troth,  but  it  m  a  loss,  Mr.  Bindloose  ;  and  what 
say  ye  to  the  loss  of  a  friend  ?"      ^ 

This  was  a  possibility  which  had  never  entered  the  law 
yer's  long  list  of  calamities,  and  he  was  at  some  Ibss  to 
conceive  what  the  old  lady  could  possibly  mean  by  so  sen* 
timental  a  prolusion.  But  just  as  he  began  to  come  out 
with  his  "  Ay,  ay,  we  are  ail  mortal,  Vita  incerta,  mors 
ceriissima  /"  and  two  or  three  more  pithy  reflections, 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  uttering  after  funerals,  when 
the  will  of  the  deceased  was  about  to  be  opened, — just 
then  Mrs.  Dods  was  pleased  to  become  the  expounder 
of  her  own  oracle. 

"  I  see  how  it  is,  Mr.  Bindloose,"  she  said  ;  "  I  maun 
tell  my  ain  ailment,  for  you  are  no  likely  to  guess  it ;  and 
so,  if  ye  will  shut  the  door,  and  see  that  nane  of  your 
giggling  callants  are  listening  in  the  passage,  I  will  e'en 
tell  you  how  things  stand  with  me." 

Mr.  Bindloose  hastily  arose  to  obey  her  commands, 
gave  a  cautionary  glance  into  the  Bank-office,  and  saw 
that  his  idle  apprentices  were  fast  at  their  desks — turned 
the  key  upon  them,  as  if  it  were  in  a  fit  of  absence,  and 
then  returned,  not  a  little  curious  to  know  what  could  be 
the  matter  widi  his  old  friend  ;  and  leaving  off  all  further 
attempts  to  put  cases,  quietly  drew  his  chair  near  hers, 
and  awaited  her  own  time  to  make  her  communication. 

"  Mr.  Bindloose,"  said  she,  "  1  am  no  sure  that  you 
may  mind,  about  six  or  seven  years  ago,  that  there  were 
twa  daft  English  callants,  lodgers  of  mine,  that  had  some 
trouble  from  auld  St.  Ronan's  about  shooting  on  the 
Springwell-head  muirs  ?" 

**  I  mind  it  as  weel  as  yesterday.  Mistress,"  said  the 
Clerk  ;  "  by  the  same  token  you  gave  me  a  note  for  my 
trouble,  (which  wasna  worth  speaking  about,)  and  bade 
me  no  bring  in  a  bill  against  the  puir  bairns — ^ye  had  aye 
\  kind  heart,  Mrs.  Dods." 

"  Maybe  and  maybe  no,  Mr.  Bindloose— -that  is  just 
as  I  find  fok. — But  concerning  these  lads,  they  baith  left 
the  country,  and,  as  I  think,  in  some  i|l  blvde  wi'  ane 
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another,  and  now  the  auldest  and  the  doucest  of  the  twa 
came  back  again  about  a  fortnight  sin'  syne,  and  has  been 
my  guest  ever  since." 

"  Jtweel,  and  I  trust  he  is  not  at  his  auld  tricks  agaio^ 
goodwife  ?"  answered  the  Clerk.  '^  I  havena  sae  muekJe 
to  say  either  wi'  the  new  Sheriff  or  the  Bench  of  Justicea 
as  I  used  to  hae,  Mrs.  Dods — ^and  the  Procurator-fiseal 
is  very  severe  on  poaching,  being  borne  out  by  the  new 
Association — few  of  our  auld  friends  of  the  Killnakelty 
are  able  to  come  to  the  sessions  now,  Mrs.  Dods." 

"  The  waur  for  the  country,  Mr.  Bindkx^tse,"  replied- 
the  old  lady — "  they  were  decent,  considerate  men^  that 
didna  plague  a  puir  herd  callant  muckle  about  a  moorfowl 
or  a  mawkin,  unless  he  turned  common  fowlev — Sir  Rob- 
ert Ringhorse  used  to  say,  the  herd  lads  shot  as  mony 
gleds  and  pyots  as  they  did  game. — But  new  lords  new 
laws — naething  but  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  the  g^me 
no  a  feather  the  plentier.  If  I  wad  hae  a  brace  or  twa 
of  birds  in  the  house,  as  every  body  looks  for  them  after 
the  twelfth — I  kea  what  they  are  like  to  cost  me — and 
what  for  no  ? — risk  maun  be  paid  for. — There  is  John  Pir- 
ner  himsell,  that  has  keepit  the  muir-side  thirty  year  in 
qiite  of  a'  the  lairds  in  the  country,  shoots,  he  tells  me, 
Dow-a-days  as  if  he  felt  a  rape  about  his  neck." 

^'  It  wasna  about  ooy  game  business,  then,  that  you 
wanted  advice  ?"  said  Bindloose,  who,  though  somewhat 
of  a  digresser  himself,  made  little  allowance  for  the  ex- 
cursions of  others  from  the  subjeci  in  hand. 

^<  Indeed  is  it  no,  Mr.  Bindloose,"  said  Meg  ;  ^^  bat  it 
is  e'en  about  this  unhappy  callant  that  I  spoke  to  you  about 
— Ye  maun  ken  I  have  deikit  a  particular  Cancy  to  this  lad, 
Francis  Tirl — a  fancy  that  whiles  surprises  my  very  sell, 
Mr.  Bindloose,  only  that  there  is  nae  sin  in  it." 

<'  None — ^none  in  the  world,.  Mrs«  £>od$,"  said  the  law- 
yer, thinking  at  the  same  time  within  his  own  mind, "  Oho ! 
the  mist  begins  to  clear  up — the  young  poacher  has  hit 
the  mark,  I  see — ^winged  the  old  barren  grey  hen  ! — ^ay, 
ay, — a  manris^*contract,  no  doubt — ^but  I  maun  gie  he^ 
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me. — Ye  are  a  wise  woman,  Mrs.  Dodg^"  he  eotftimi- 
ed  aloud,  *^  and  can  doubtless  eoosider  the  chanece  tii4 
the  changes  of  human  alEurs/' 

**  But  I  could  never  hare  considered  wliat  hat  befiiHe» 
this  puir  lad,  Mr.  Bindloose,"  said  Mrs.  Dods^  <'  through 
the  maiiee  of  wieked  meii*-^ile  livedo  tfaen^  at  the  CSeik- 
uifi,  tts  I  t^n  you,  (ot  fMfaif  than  a  fortnight,  as  (}uiei  as  n, 
lamb  on  a  lea-rig — a  decenter  tad>  never  eamei  ^thin  my 
doot<— af^  alffd  draftk  ^nengh  for  the  gude  of  tlie  house, 
and  nae  m^f  than  was  for  bis  ain  gude,  whether  of  body 
or  soul— cleared  his  bills  ilka  Saturday  at  e'en,  as  regu-^ 
lariy  as  Saturday  came  itnmd." 

<^  An  admirable  customer,  no  doubt,  Mrs.  Do^s,"  said 
the  lawyer. 

"  Never  was  the  like  of  him  for  that  matter,''  answered 
the  honest  dame.  "  But  to  see  the  malice  of  men  l-^ 
Some  of  thae  land^loupers  and  gill-flirts  down  at  the  filthy 
puddle  yonder,  that  they  ca*"  the  Waal,  had  heard  of  this 
puir  laid,  and  the  bits  of  pictures  that  be  made  fasfaioo  of 
drawing,  and  they  maun  cuitle  him  awa  doun  to  the  hotde, 
where  mony  a  bonnie  stoiy  Uiey  had  decked.  Mr.  Bind-« 
k>ose,  baith  of  Mr.  Tirl  and  of  mysell." 

"  A  Commissary  Court  business,"  said  the  writer,  going 
off  again  upon  a  false  scent.  ^^  I  shall  trim  their  jackets 
for  them,  Mrs.  Dods,  if  you  can  but  bring  tight  evidence 
>f  the  facts — I  will  soon  bring  them  to  fine  and  palinode 
— I  will  make  them  repent  laeckiling  with  your  good 
name." 

**  My  gude  name  !  What  the  sorrow  is  the  matter  wi' 
my  name,  Mr.  Bindloose  ?"  said  the  irritable  c^ent,  "  I 
think  ye  hae  been  at  the  wee  cappie  this  morning,  for  as 
early  as  it  is — My  gude  name  t-^if  cmy  body  touched  my 
gude  name,  I  D^suld  neither  faoh  counsel  nor  commissary 
— I  wad  be  down  amang  the«n  Kke  a  jer-felcon  amang  a 
whe^n  wild-geese,  and  the  best  amang  them  that  dared  to 
say  onjrthing  of  Meg  Dods  by  what  was  honest  and  eivtt, 
1  wad  sune  see  if  her  eockcnrnonnie  was  made  of  her  aim 
hair  or  other  f(»lli's«^    Jlfy  gude  tame,  iMfced  i" 
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**  Weel,  weel,  Mrs.  Dods,  I  was  mista'en  that's  a*," 
said  die  writer,  '^  I  was  mista'en  ;  and  I  dare  to  say  you 
would  baud  your  ain  wi'  your  neighbours  as  weel  as  ony 
woman  in  the  land.<— But  let  us  bear  now  what  the  grief 
18,  in  one  word." 

^*  In  one  word,  then,  Clerk  Bindloose,  it  is  little  short 
of — ^murder,"  said  Meg  in  a  low  tone,  as  if  the  very  ut- 
terance of  the  word  startled  her. 

"  Murder  !  murder,  Mrs.  Dods  ? — it  cannot  be — there 
b  not  a  word  of  it  in  the  Sheriff-office — ^the  Procurator- 
fiscal  kens  nothmg  of  it — ^there  could  not  be  murder  in  the 
country,  and  me  not  hear  of  it — for  God's  sake,  take  heed 
what  you  say,  woman,  and  dinna  get  yourself  into  trouble." 

"  Mr.  Bindloose,  1  can  but  speak  according  to  my 
lights,"  said  Mrs.  Dods ;  **  you  are  in  a  sense  a  judge  in 
Israel,  at  least  you  are  one  of  the  scribes  having  authority 
—and  I  tell  you,  with  a  wae  and  bitter  heart,  that  this 
puir  callant  of  mine  that  was  lodging  in  my  house  has 
been  murdered  or  kidnapped  awa  amang  thae  banditti  folk 
down  at  the  New  Waal ;  and  I'll  have  the  law  put  in  force 
against  them,  if  it  should  cost  me  a  hundred  pounds." 

The  Clerk  stood  much  astonished  at  the  nature  of 
Meg's  accusation,  and  the  pertinacity  with  which  she  seem- 
ed disposed  to  insist  upon  it. 

"  I  have  this  comfort,"  she  continued,  "  that  whatever 
has  happened,  it  has  been  by  no  fault  of  mine,  Mr.  Bind- 
loose  ;  for  weel  I  wot,  before  that  blood-thirsty  auld  half- 
pay  Philistine,  MacTurk,  got  to  speech  of  him,  I  clawed 
his  cantle  to  some  purpose  with  my  hearth-besom. — But 
the  poor  simple  bairn  himsell,  that  had  nae  mair  knowledge 
of  the  wickedness  of  human  nature  than  a  calf  has  of  a 
flesher's  gully,  he  threappit  to  see  the  auld  hardened  blood- 
shedder,  and  trysted  wi'  him  to  meet  wi'  some  of  the  gang 
at  an  hour  certain  that  same  day,  and  awa  he  gaed  to  keep 
tryst,  but  since  that  hour  naebody  ever  has  set  ee^  on 
him. — ^And  the  man-sworn  villains  now  want  to  put  a  dis- 

face  on  him,  and  say  that  he  fled  the  country  rather  than 
ce  them ! — ahkely  story — fled  the  country  for  them  »— 
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and  leave  bia  bill  unsettled — ^hini  that  was  sae  regular — and 
his  partmantle  and  his  fishing-rod,  and  the  pencib  and  pic- 
tures be  held  sic  a  wark  about ! — It's  my  faithful  belief,  Mr. 
Bindloose — and  ye  may  trust  me  or  no  as  ye.  like — that 
he  bad  some  foul  play  between  the  Cleikum  and  the  Buck- 
staoe.  I  have  thought  it,  and  I  have  dreamed  it,  and  I 
will  be  at  the  bottom  of  it,  or  my  name  is  not  JMeg  Dods, 
and  that  I  wad  have  them  a'  to  reckon  on. — Ay,  ay,  that 
is  right,  Mr.  Bmdioose,  tak  out  your  pen  and  ink-horn, 
and  let  us  set  about  it  to  purpose." 

With  considerable  difficulty,  and  at  the  expense  of 
mu<:;h  cross-examination,  Mr.  Bindloose  extracted  from 
his  clival  a  detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
company  at  the  Well  towards  Tyrrel,  so  far  as  tibey  were 
known  to,  or  suspected  by  Meg,  making  notes,  as  the  ex- 
amination proceeded,  of  what  appeared  to  be  matter  of 
CiMisequence.  After  a  moment's  con^deration,  he  asked 
the  dame  the  very  natural  question,  how  she  came  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  materiaJ  fact,  that  a  hostile  appoint 
ment  was  made  between  Captain  MacTurk  and  her  lodger, 
wfa^  according  to  her  own  account,  it  was  made  in^ra 
parieiesj  and  remotis  testibiu  ? 

^^  Ay,  but  we  victuallers  ken  weel  eneugh  what  goes 
on  in  our  ain  houses,"  said  Meg — "  And  what  for  no  ?— 
If  ye  maun  ken  a'  about  it,  I  e'en  listened  through  the 
key-hole  of  the  door." 

'^  And  do  you  say  you  heard  them  settle  an  appointment 
for  a  duel  ?"  said  the  Clerk  ;  "  and  did  you  no  take  ony 
measures  to  hinder  mischief,  Mrs.  Dods,  having  such  a 
respect  for  this  lad  as  you  say  you  have,  Mrs.  Dods  ? — ^I 
really  wadna  have  looked  for  the  like  o'  this  at  your 
bands." 

^^  In  truth,  Mr.  Bindloose,"  said  Meg,  putting  her  apron 
to  her  eyes,  <<  and  that's  what  vexes  me  mair  than  a'  the 
rest,  and  ye  needna  say  muckle  to  ane  whose  heart  is  e'en 
the  sairer  that  she  has  been  a  thought  to  blame.  But 
there  has  been  mony  a  challenge  as  they  ca'  it,  passed  in 
my  house  when  thae  daft  lads  of  the  Wildfire  Club  and 
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die  Helter-skelter  were  upon  tfaeir  raaibles ;  sad  they  had 
aye  sense  eneugh  to  make  it  up  without  fi^itiiig,  aae  that 
I  really  did  not  apprehend  onylbiiig  like  raiscluef.— -And 
re  maun  think,  moreover,  Mr.  JBindloose)  that  it  would 
have  been  an  unco  thing  if  a  g«ie8t,  in  a  decent  and  cred- 
itable public  iike  mine,  was  to  have  eried  coward  heCore 
ony  of  thae  land-louping  blackguards  that  live  down  at 
the  bottle  yonder/' 

^^  That  is  to  say,  Hr^.  Dods,  you  were  desirous  your 
guest  should  fight  for  the  hoiiour  of  your  houee,"  said 
Biadkxiee. 

*^  What  for  no,  Mr.  Bbidloosei^^hDA  that  kind  of  fray 
aye  about  honour  f  aad  what  for  shotiki  the  honour  of  a 
substaptial,  four-nooked,  ^kted  house  of  three  stories,  no 
be  foughten  for,  a?  weei  a?  the  credit  of  ony  of  these  feck- 
-  less  callants  that  make  ^^h  a  fray  about  their  ^epulodGii  ? 
— i  promise  you  my  house,  the  Cieikum,  stood  in  the  Auld 
Town  of  St.  Ronan's  befone  they  were  bom,  and  it  will 
stand  Aere  after  they  jare  hanged,  as  I  trust  some  of  tlpem 
Are  like  to  be." 

•^*  Wdl,  but  perhaps  ycmr  lodger  had  less  seal  ibr  the 
honour  of  the  house,  and  has  quiedy  taken  himself  out  of 
tianpa's  way,*'  said  Mr.  Bindloose  ;  ^'  for,  if  I  understand 
your  story,  tkis  meeting  never  took  place." 

"  Have  less  «eal !"  said  Meg,  determined  to  be  pleased 
with  no  supposition  of  her  lawyer,  *'  Mr.  Bindloose,  ye  lit<- 
iie  ken  hiqi^I  wish  ye  had  sfieo  him  when  he  was  angry  ! 
^— I  dared  hardly  face  him  mysell,  and  there  are  no  mony 
folk  chat  I  am  feared  for*— Meeting !  there  was  nae  meeting, 
I  trow — they  never  dared  to  meet  Um  fairly — but  1  am  sure 
waujr  came  of  it  than  ever  would  have  come  of  a  meeting ; 
for  Anthony  heard  twa  shots  gang  ofiTas  he  was  watering  the 
auld  naig  down  at  the  bum,  and  that  is  not  far  frae  the 
Coot-path  that  leads  to  the  Buckstane.  I  was  angry  at 
him  for  no  making  on  to  see  what  the  matter  was,  but  he 
thought  it  was  auld  Pimer  out  wi'  the  double  barrel,  and 
be  wasna  keen  of  makmg  himsell  a  witness,  in  case  he 
suM  have  been  caa'd  on  in  the  Poaching  Court," 

"  Well,"  said  the  Sheriff-clerk,  "  and  I  dare  say  he 
did  hear  a  poacher  fire  a  couple  of  shots — nothing  more 
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Hteljr.  BeKere  me,  Mrs.  I>ods,  your  guest  had  no  fkncj 
for  the  party  Captain  MacTurk  inviied  hin  to — and  being 
a  quiet  sort  of  man,  be  has  just  walked  away  to  his  own 
home,  if  he  has  one— I  am  really  sorry  you  have  given 
yourself  the  trouble  of  this  long  journey  about  so  simple 
a  matter.'' 

Mrs.  Dods  remaified  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground 
m  a  very  sullen  and  diseonteoted  posture,  and  when  she 
spoke,  it  was  in  a  tone  of  corresponding  displeasure. 

*'  Awccl — aweei — live  and  learn,  they  say — I  thought 
I  had  a  friend  in  you,  Mr.  Bindloose — I  am  sure  I  aye 
took  your  part  when  folk  miscaa'd  ye,  ^nd  said  ye  were 
this,  that,  and  tbe  other  thing,  and  little  better  than  an  auld 
sneck-drawing  loon,  Mr.  Bindlpose.^— And  ye  have  aye 
keept  my  penny  of  money,  though,  nae  doubt,  Tam  Turn* 
perniy  lives  nearer  me,  and  they  say  he  allows  half  a  per 
cent  mair  than  ye  do  if  di6  siller  lies,  and  mine  is  but  sel- 
dom steered.** 

^'  But  ye  have  not  the  Bank's  security,  madam,"  said 
Mr.  Bindloose,  reddening.  '^  I  say  harm  of  nae  man's 
credit — ill  would  k  beseem  me— but  there  is  a  difference 
between  Tam  Turnpenny  and  the  Bank,  I  trow." 

<<  Weel,  weel,  Bank  here.  Bank  there,  I  thought  I  had 
a  friend  in  you,  Mr.  Bmdloose  ;  and  hero  am  I,  come 
from  my  ain  howse  aU  the  way  to  yours,  fisr  sma'  comfort, 
I  thbk."  , 

^  My  stars,  madam,"  said  the  perplexed  scribe,  <<  whal 
would  you  have  me  to  do  in  such  a  blind  story  as  yours, 
Mrs.  Dods  i-*-Be  a  thought  reasonable— -consider  that 
there  is  no  Corfmi  ddteU.*^ 

'<  Chrpu$  ddidi  9  and  what's  that  ?"  said  Meg  ; 
'*  something  to  be  paid  for,  nae  denkn,  for  your  hard  words 
a'  end  in  that. — And  what  for  suld  I  no  have  a  C^orpus 
delicti,  or  a  HabJBas  Corpus,  or  ony  other  Corpus  that  I 
like,  sae  lang  as  I  am  willing  to  lick  and  lay  down  the 
ready  siller  ?" 

<^  Lord  help  and  pardon  us,  Mrs.  Dods,"  said  the 
distressed  agent,  "  ye  mistake  the  matter  a'thegether  • 
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When  I  say  there  is  no  Coq)us  delicti,  I  mean  4^  say 
there  is  no  proof  that  a  crime  has  been  committed."^^ 

^'  And  does  the  man  say  that  murder  is  not  a  crime, 
than  ?"  answered  Meg,  who  had  taken  her  own  view  of 
the  subject  far  too  strongly  to  be  converted  to  any  other — 
"  Weel  I  wot  it's  a  crime,  baith  by  the  law  of  God  and 
umn,  and  raony  a  pretty  man  has  been  strapped  for  it.'' 

*•  I  ken  all  that  very  weel,"  answered  the  writer  5  "  but, 
my  stars,  Mrs.  Dods,  there  is  nae  evidence  of  murder  in 
this  case — nae  proof  that  a  man  has  been  slain — nae  pro- 
duction of  his  dead  body — and  that  is  what  we  call  the 
Corpus  delicti." 

"  Weel,  then,  the  deil  lick  it  out  of  ye,"  said  Meg, 
rising  in  wrath,  '^  for  I  wjll  awa  hame  again  ;  and  as  for 
the  puir  lad's  body,  I'll  hae  it  fund,  if  it  cost  me  turning 
the  earth  for  tliree  miles  round  wi'  pick  and  shool — ^if  it 
were  but  to  give  the  puir  bairn  Christian  burial,  and  to 
bring  punishment  on  MacTurk  and  the  murdering  crew 
at  the  Waal,  and  to  shame  an  auld  doited  fule  like  your- 
sell,  John  Bindloose." 

She  rose  in  wrath  to  call  her  vehicle ;  but  it  was  neither 
the  interest  nor  the  intention  of  the  writer  that  his  cus* 
tomer  and  he  should  part  on  such  bdifferent  terms.  He 
implored  her  padence,  and  reminded  her  that  the  horses, 
poor  things,  had  just  come  off  their  stage — an  argument 
which  sounded  irresistible  in  the  ears  of  the  old  she-pub- 
lican, in  whose  early  education  due  care  of  the  post-cattle 
mingled  with  the  most  sacred  duties.  She  therefore  re- 
sumed her  seat  again  in  a  sullen  mood,  and  Mr.  Bindloose 
was  cudgelling  his  brains  for  some  argument  which  might 
bring  the  old  lady  to  reason,  when  his  attention  was  drawn 
by  a  noise  m  the  passage. 
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CHAPTER  XV.         ^ 

A  PRAISER  OF  PAST  TIMES. 


-Now  your  trayeller, 


He  and  hit  tooth-pick  at  my  worship's  i 

KingJo/m. 

The  noise  stated  at  the  conclusion  of  last  chapter  to 
have  disturbed  Mr.  Bindloose,  was  the  rapping  of  one,  as 
in  haste  and  impatience,  at  the  Bank-office  door,  which 
office  was  an  apartment  of  the  Banker's  house,  on  the 
left  hand  of  his  passage,  as  the  parlour  in  which  he  had 
received  Mrs.  Dods  was  upon  the  right. 

In  general,  this  office  was  patent  to  all  having  business 
there  ;  but  at  present,  whatever  might  be  the  hurry  of  the 
party  who  knocked,  the  clerks  within  the  office  could  not 
admit  him,  being  themselves  made  prisoners  by  the  pru- 
dent jealousy  of  Mr.  Bindloose,  to  prevent  them  from 
listening  to  his  consultation  with  Mrs.  Dods.  They  there- 
fore answered  the  angry  and  impatient  knocking  of  the 
stranger  only  with  stifled  giggling  from  within,  finding  it 
no  doubt  an  excellent  joke,  that  their  master's  precaution 
was  thus  interfering  with  their  own  discharge  of  duty. 

With  one  or  two  hearty  curses  upon  them,  as  the  regu- 
lar plagues  of  his  life,  Mr.  Bindloose  darted  mto  the  pas- 
sage, and  admitted  the  stranger  into  his  official  apartment. 
The  doors  both  of  the  parlour  and  office  remaining  open, 
the  ears  of  Luckie  Dods  (experienced,  as  the  reader  knows 
in  collecting  intelligence)  could  partly  overhear  what  pass- 
ed. The  conversation  seemed  to  regard  a  cash  transac- 
tion of  some  importance,  as  Meg  became  aware  when  the 
stranger  raised  a  voice  which  was  naturally  sharp  and  high, 
as  he  did  when  uttermg  the  following  words,  towards  the 
close  of  a  conversation  which  had  lasted  about  five  minutes 
— "  Premium  ? — Not  a  pice,  sir — ^not  a  courie — not  a 
iarthing — premium  for  a  Bank  of  England  bill  !— d'ye 
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%tiBke  me  for  a  fool,  sir  ? — do  not  I  know  that  you  caD  forty 
days  par  when  you  give  remittances  to  London  ?" 

Mr.  Bindloose  was  here  heard  to  mutter  something  in« 
distinctly  about  the  custom  of  the  trade. 

"  Custom  !"  retorted  the  stranger,  "  no  such  thing— 
damn'd  bad^ustom^  if  it  is  one — don't  tell  me  of  customs 
*^'Sbodikins,  man,  I  know  the  rate  of  exchange  all  over 
the  world,  and  have  drawn  bills  from  Timbuctoo — My 
friends  in  the  Strand  filed  it  along  with  Bruce's  from  Gon- 
dar — talk  to  me  of  premium  on  a  Bank  of  England  post- 
j^iU  !_What  i'ye  look  at  the  bill  for  ?— D'ye  think  it 
doubtful  ? — I  can  change  it.* 

*<  By  DO  means  necessary,''  answered  Bindloose,  "  the 
biU  i$  qultp  right ;  but  it  is  usual  to  endorse,  sir." 

"  Certainly — reach  me  a  pen— d'ye  think  I  can  write 
with  my  rattan  ? — ^What  sort  of  ink  is  this  ? — yellow  as 
curry  sauce — never  mind — ^there  is  my  name — Peregrine 
Touchwood — 'I  got  it  from  the  Willoughbies,  my  Chris- 
tian name — Have  I  my  full  change  here  ?" 

"  Your  full  change,  sir,"  answered  Bindloose. 

"  Why,  you  should  give  ma  a  premium,  friend,  instead 
of  me  giving  you  one." 

"  It  is  out  of  our  way,  I  assure  you,  sir,"  said  the 
Banker,  "  quite  out  of  our  way — but  if  you  would  step 
intt)  the  park>ur  and  take  a  cup  of  tea "  . 

"  Why,  ay,"  said  the  stranger,  his  v^ce  sounding  more 
distincdy  as  (talking  all  the  while,  and  ushered  along  by 
Mr.  Bindloose)  he  left  the  office  and  moved  towards  the 
parlour,  "  a  cup  of  tea  were  no  such  bad  thing,  if  one 

could  come  by  it  genuine— but  as  for  your  premium " 

So  saying^  he  entered  the  parlour  and  made  his  bow  to 
Mrs.  Dods,  who  seeing  what  she  called  a  decent  purpose- 
like  body,  and  aware  that  his  pocket  was  replenished  with 
English  aod  Scottish  paper  currency,  returned  die  com- 
pliment with  her  best  curtsy. 

Mr.  Touchwood,  when  »irveyed  more  at  leisure,  was 
a  short,  stout,  active  man,  who,  though  sixty  years  of  age 
and  upwards,  retained  in  his  sinews  and  frame  the  elas- 
ticity of  an  earlier  period.     His  countenance  expressed 
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Belf-confidence,  and  flometfaing  like  a  contempt  for  diose 
who  had  neither  seen  nor  endured  so  much  as  he  had 
himself.  His  short  Uack  hair  was  mingled  with  gray,  but 
not  entirely  whitened  by  it.  His  ^es  were  jet-Uacki 
deep-set,  small,  and  sparkling,  and  contributed,  with  a 
short  tunied-up  nose,  to  express  an  irritable  and  choleric 
habit.  His  complexion  was  burnt  to  a  brick-cokur  by 
the  vidssitudes  of  climate  to  which  it  had  been  subjected  ; 
and  his  face,  which  at  the  distance  o(  a  yard  or  two, 
seemed  hale  and  smooth,  appeared,  when  closely  exam- 
bed,  to  be  seamed  with  a  million  of  wrinkles,  crossing 
each  other  in  every  direction  possible,  but  as  6ne  as  if 
drawn  by  the  point  of  a  very  small  needle.^^  His  dress 
was  a  blue  coat  and  buff  waistcoat,  half  boots  remarkably 
well  blacked,  and  a  silk  handkerchief  tied  with  military 
precision.  The  only  antiquated  part  of  his  dress  was  a 
cocked  hat  of  equilateral  dimensions,  in  the  button-hde 
of  which  he  wore  a  very  small  cockade.  Mrs.  Dods,  ai>- 
customed  to  judge  of  persons  by  their  first  appearance, 
said,  that  ia  she  three  steps  which  he  made  from  the  door 
Jto  the  tea-table,  she  recognized,  widiout  the  possihility  of 
mistake,  the  gait  of  a  person  who  was  well  to  pass  in  the 
world  ;  "  and  that,"  she  added,  with  a  wink,  "  is  what 
we  victuallers  are  seldom  deceived  in.  If  a  gold-laced 
waistcoat  has  an  empty  pouch,  the  plain  swan's-down  will 
be  the  brawer  of  the  twa." 

*^  A  drizzling  morning,  good  madam,"  said  Mr.  Touch- 
wood, as  with  a  view  of  sounding  what  sort  of  company 
he  had  got  into. 

^'  A  fine  saft  morning  for  the  crap,  sir,"  answered  Mrs. 
Dods,  with  equal  solemnity. 

"  Right,  my  good  madam  ;  soft  is  the  very  word, 
ihough  it  has  been  some  time  since  I  heard  it*  I  have 
cast  a  double  hank  about  the  round  world  since  I  last 
lieard  of  a  soft  mormng."*^ 

«  You  wiD  be  from  these  parts,  then  ?"  said  the  writer, 
mgeniously  putting  a  case,  which  he  hoped  would  induce 
fbe  stranger  to  explain   himself.     "  And  yet,  sir,"  he 
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added,  after  a  pause,  ^'  I  was  thinking  that  Touchwood 
is  not  a  Scottish  name,  at  least  that  I  ken  of." 

"  Scottish  name  ? — ^no,"  replied  the  traveller  ;  "  but 
a  man  may  have  been  in  these  parts  before,  without  being 
a  native — or,  being  a  native,  he  may  have  had  some  rea- 
son to  change  his  name — there  are  many  reasons  why 
men  change  their  names." 

"  Certainly,  and  some  of  them  very  good  ones,"  said 
the  lawyer  ;  "  as  in  the  common  case  of  an  heir  of  entail, 
where  deed  of  provision  and  tailzie  is  maist  ordinarily  im- 
plemented by  taking  up  name  and  arms." 

**  Ay,  or  in  the  case  of  a  man  having  made  the  country 
too  hot  for  him  under  his  own  proper  appellative,"  said 
Mr.  Touchwood. 

"  That  is  a  supposition,  sir,"  replied  the  lawyer, 
"  which  it  would  ill  become  me  to  put. — But  at  any  rate, 
it  you  knew  this  country  formerly,  ye  cannot  but  be  mar- 
vellously pleased  with  the  change  we  have  been  making 
since  the  American  war — hill-sides  bearing  clover  in- 
stead of  heather — rents  doubled,  trebled,  quadrupled— 
the  auld  reekie  dungeons  pulled  down,  and  gentlemen 
living  in  as  good  houses  as  you  will  see  anywhere  in  Eng- 
land." 

"  Much  good  may  it  do  them,  for  a  pack  of  fools !" 
replied  Mr.  Touchwood,  hastily. 

"  You  do  not  seem  much  delighted  with  our  improve- 
.nents,  sir,"  said  the  banker,  astonished  to  hear  a  dis- 
sentient voice  where  he  conceived  all  men  were  unan- 
imous. 

"  Pleased  !"  answered  the  stranger — "  Yes,  as  much 
pleased  as  I  am  with  the  devil,  who,  I  believe,  set  many 
of  them  agoing.  Ye  have  got  an  idea  that  every  thing 
must  be  changed — Unstable  as  water,  ye  shall  not  excel 
— -I  tell  ye,  there  have  been  more  changes  in  this  poor 
nook  of  yours  within  the  last  forty  years,  than  in  the  great 
empires  of  the  East  for  the  space  of  four  thousand,  for 
ivhat  I  know." 

**  And  why  not,"  replied  Bindloose,  "  if  they  be  changes 
for  the  better  ?" 
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^  But  they  are  not  for  the  better,^  repKed  Mr.  Touch- 
wood  9  eagerly.  <*  I  left  your  peasantry  as  poor  as  rats 
indeed,  but  honest  and  industrious,  enduring  their  lot  in 
this  world  with  firmness,  and  looking  forward  to  the  next 
with  hope — Now  they  are  mere  eye-servants — looking  at 
their  watches,  forsooth,  every  ten  minutes,  lest  they  should 
work  for  their  master  half  an  instant  after  loosing-time— 
And  then,  instead  of  studying  the  Bible  on  the  work  days, 
to  kittle  the  clergymen  with  doubtful  points  of  contro- 
versy on  the  Sabbath,  they  glean  all  their  theology  from 
Tom  Paine  and  Voltaire." 

^<  Wee!  I  wot  the  gentleman  speaks  truth,"  said  Mrs. 
Dods.  <*  I  fand  a  bundle  of  their  bawbee  blasphemies  in 
my  ain  kitchen — ^but  I  trow  I  made  a  clean  house  of  the 
packman  loon  that  brought  them  ! — No  content  wi'  turn- 
ing the  tawpies'  heads  wi'  ballants,  and  driving  them  daft 
wi'  ribands,  to  cheat  them  out  of  their  precious  souls,  and 
gie  them  die  deevil's  ware,  that  I  suld  say  sae,  in  ex- 
change for  the  siller  that  suld  support  their  puir  fathei 
that's  aff  wark  and  bed-ridden  !" 

"  Father  !  madam,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  they  think 
no  more  of  their  father  than  Regan  or  Goneril." 

"  In  gude  troth,  ye  have  skeel  of  our  sect,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  dame  ;  "  Uiey  are,  gomerils,  every  one  of  them 
— I  tell  them  sae  every  hour  of  the  day,  but  catch  them 
profiting  by  the  doctrine." 

"  And  then  the  brutes  are  turned  mercenary,  madam," 
said  Mr.  Touchwood.  <'  I  remember  whenaScottishman 
would  have  scorned  to  touch  a  shilling  that  he  had  not 
earned,  and  yet  was  as  ready  to  help  a  stranger  as  an 
Arab  of  the  desert.  And  now  I  did  but  drop  my  cane 
the  other  day  as  I  was  riding — a  fellow  who  was  working 
at  the  hedge,  made  three  steps  to  lift  it — I  thanked  him^ 
and  my  friend  threw  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  ^  damned 
my  thanks,  if  that  were  all,' — Saint  Giles  could  not  have 
excelled  him." 

"  Weei,  weel,"  said  the  Banker.  "  that  may  be  a'  as 
you  say,  sir,  and  nae  doubt  wealth  makes  wit  waver ;  but 
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the  c^unHy^ji  wealthy,  (bfllawmot  he  defied,  and  wealth, 
air,  ye  tea—" 

^<  1  Imow  wealth  aial^9  itself  wii^s/'  answered  the 
oynica}  stranger ;  '^  but  1  am  oot  qiiite  sure  we  have  it 
even  opw.  You  make  a  great  show,  indeed,  with  build- 
iog  and  cultivation  $  but  stock  is  not  capital,  any  mare 
than  the  Cat  of  a  corpulent  man  is  heahb  or  strength." 

"  Surely,  Mr,  Touchwood,"  said  Bindloose,  who  felt 
his  own  account  in  the  modern  improvements,  <<  a  set  ol 
landlords,  living  like  lairds  in  good  earnest,  and  tenants 
with  better  housekeeping  than  the  lairds  used  to  have, 
and  facing  WbUsunday  and  Martinmas  as  I  would  face 
my  breakfast — if  these  are  not  signs  of  wealth,  I  do  not 
know  where  to  seek  for  them." 

"  They  are  signs  of  folly,  sir,"  replied  Touchwood  ; 
"  folly  that  is  poor,  and  renders  itself  poorer  by  desiring 
to  be  thought  ricfa  ;  and  haw  they  come  by  the  means 
they  are  so  ostentatious  of,  you,  who  are  a  banker)  per- 
haps can  tell  me  better  than  1  can  guess. 

<<  There  is  maybe  an  accommodation  bill  discounted 
DOW  and  then,  I^*  Touchwood  ;  but  men  must  have  ac- 
commodatiw,  or  the  world  would  stand  still-— accommo- 
dation is  the  grease  that  makes  the  wheeb  go.'<^ 

<'  Ay,  makes  them  go  down  bill  to  the  deim,"  answered 
Touchwood*  "  I  left  you  bothered  about  one  Ayr  bank, 
but  the  whole  country  is  an  Air  bank  now,  I  think — ^Ajid 
who  is  to  pay  the  piper  ? — But  it's  all  one — I  will  see 
i^tde  more  of  it-^it  is  a  perfodt  Bab^,  and  would  turn  the 
head  of  a  man  who  had  spent  his  life  with  peopLe  who  bve 
sitting  better  than  running,  silence  better  than  speaking, 
who  never  eat  but  when  they  are  hungry,  never  drink  but 
when  tlursty,  never  laugh  without  a  jest,  and  never  speak 
but  when  they  have  something  to  say.  But  here,  it  is  aL 
run,  ride,  and  drive — froth,  foam,  and  flippancy — no 
steadmess — ^no  character." 

"  m  lay  the  burden  of  my  life,"  said  Dame  Dods« 
looking  towards  her  friend  Bmdloose,  "  that  the  gentle- 
man has  been  at  the  new  Spaw-waal  yonder." 

"  Spaw  do  you  call  it,  madam  ? — ^If  you  mean  the  new 
establishment  that  has  been  spawned  down  yonder  at  St 
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RoDsa't,  it  is  the  very  fiMiotain-head  of  fdlr  and  coi;*- 
combry— a  Babel  for  noise,  and  a  Vanity-fair  for  nonsense 
-^Houo  wall  in  your  swamps  tenanted  by  such  a  conceited 
eoiony  of  clamorous  frogs." 

<<  Sir»  sir  !"  exclaimcNd  Dame  Dods,  delighted  with  the 
unqualified  sentence  passed  upon  her  fashionable  rivak, 
and  eager  to  testify  her  respect  for  the  judicious  stranger 
who  bad  pronounced  it, — <<  will  you  let  me  have  the 
pleasure  of  pouring  you  out  a  dish  oi  tea  ?"  And  so  say- 
mg,  she  took  buadiog  possession  of  the  administration 
which  bad  hitherto  remained  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bind- 
loose  himself.  '^  I  hope  it  is  to  your  taste,  sir  ?"  she  con- 
tinuedy  when  the  traveller  had  accepted  her  courtesy,  with 
the  graielul  acknowledgement  which  men  addicted  to 
speak  a  great  deal  usuafiy  show  to  a  wiUing  auditor. 

'^  It  is  as  good  as  we  have  any  right  to  expect,  ma'am,** 
answered  Mr.  Touchwood ;  ^^  not  quite  like  what  I  have 
drunk  at  Canton  with  old  Fong  Qua — but  th^  Celestial 
Empire  does  not  send  its  best  tea  to.  Leadenball-Street, 
por  does  Leadenhall-Street  send  its  best  to  Marchthorn." 

^'  That  may  be  very  true,  sir,"  replied  the  dame  ; 
^<  but  I  will  venture  to  say  that  Mr.  Bindloose's  tea  is 
muckle  better  than  you  had  at  the  Spaw-waal  yonder." 

^'  Tea,  madam  ! — ^I  saw  none— Ash  leaves  and  black- 
thorn leaves  were  brought  in  in  painted  canisters,  and 
banded  about  by  powder-monkeys  in  livery,  and  consum- 
ed by  those  who  Uked  it,  amidst  the  chattering  of  parrots 
and  the  squalling  of  kittens.  I  longed  for  the  days  of  the 
Spectator,  when  I  might  have  laid  my  penny  on  the  bar,  and 
retired  without  ceremony — ^^Butno — this  blessed  decoction 
was  circulated  under  die  auspices  of  some  half-crazed 
blue-stocking  or  other,  and  we  were  saddled  with  all  tha 
formality  of  an  entertainment,  for  this  miserable  allow* 
ance  of  a  cocklesbellful  of  qat-lap  per  head." 

<<  Weel,  sir,"  answered  Dame  Dods,  <<  all  I  can  say  i8» 
that  if  it  bad  been  my  luck  to  have  served  you  at  the 
Cleikum  Inn,  which  our  folk  have  kept  for  these  twa  gen- 
erations, I  canna  pretend  to  say  ye  should  have  bad  suob 
tea  as  ye  have  been  used  to  in  foreigp  parts  where  it  grows, 
but  the  best  I  had  I  wad  have  gi'en  it  to  a  genUemaa 
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of  your  appearance,  and  I  never  charged  mair  thaj  six* 
pence  in  all  my  time,  and  my  father's  before  me." 

**  I  wish  I  had  known  the  old  Inn  was  still  standing,  mad- 
am," said  the  traveller  ;  ^^  I  should  certainly  have  been 
your  guest,  and  sent  down  for  the  water  every  morning 
— the  doctors  insist  1  must  use  Cheltenham,  or  some  sub- 
stitute, for  the  bile — though,  d — n  them,  I  believe  it's  only 
to  bide  their  own  ignorance.  And  I  thought  this  Spaw 
would  have  been  the  least  evil  of  the  two  ;  but  I  have 
been  fairly  overreached — one  might  as  well  live  in  the  in- 
side of  a  bell.  I  think  young  St.  Ronan's  must  be  mad, 
to  have  established  such  a  Vanity-fair  upon  his  father's 
old  property." 

**  Do  you  ken  this  St.  Ronan's  that  now  is  ?"  inquired 
the  dame. 

"  By  report  only,"  said  Mr.  Touchwood ;  "  but  I  have 
heard  of  the  family,  and  I  think  I  have  read  of  them,  too, 
in  Scottish  history.  I  am  sorry  to  understand  they  are 
lower  in  the  world  than  they  have  been.  This  young  man 
does  not  seem  to  take  the  best  way  to  mend  matters^ 
spending  his  time  among  gamblers  and  black-legs." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  if  it  were  so,"  said  honest  Meg 
Dods,  whose  hereditary  respect  for  the  family  always  kept 
her  from  joining  in  any  scandal  affecting  the  character  of 
the  young  Laird — "  My  forbears,  sir,  have  had  kindness 
frae  his  ;  and  although  maybe  he  may  have  forgotten  all 
about  it,  it  wad  ill  become  me  to  say  onything  of  him  that 
should  not  be  said  of  his  father's  son." 

Mr.  Bindloose  had  not  the  same  motive  for  forbearance ; 
he  declaimed  srgainst  Mowbray  as  a  thoughtless  dissipater 
of  his  own  fortune,  and  that  of  others.  '^  I  have  some 
reason  to  speak,"  he  said,  "  having  two  of  his  notes  for 
£100.  each,  which  I  discounted  out  of  mere  kindness  and 
respect  for  his  ancient  family,  and  which  he  thinks  nae 
mair  of  returning,  than  he  does  of  paying  the  national 
debt — ^And  here  has  he  been  raking  every  shop  in  March- 
thorn,  to  fit  out  an  entertainment  for  all  the  fine  folk  at 
the  Well  yonder ;  and  tradesfolk  are  obliged  to  take  his 
aceeptances  for  their  furnishings.     But  they  may  cash  his 
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b  Is  that  will ;  I  koa  ane  that  will  never  adyance  a  baw- 
bv  e  on  ony  paper  that  has  John  Mowbray  either  on  the 
back  or  front  of  it.  He  had  mair  need  to  be  paying  the 
debts  which  he  has  made  already,  than  makine  new  anes, 
that  he  may  feed  fules  and  flatterers." 

^<  I  believe  he  is  likely  to  lose  his  preparations,  too," 
said  Mr.  Touchwood,  ^'^  for  the  entertainment  has  been 
put  off,  as  I  heard,  in  consequence  of  Miss  Mowbray's 
illness." 

'<  Ay,  ay,  puir  thing !"  said  Dame  Margaret  Dods  ; 
''  her  health  has  been  unsettled  for  this  mony  a  day." 

"  Something  wrong  here,  they  tell  me,"  said  the  trav- 
eller, pointing  to  his  own  forehead  significantly. 

'^  God  only  kens,"  replied  Mrs.  Dods  ;  '*  but  I  rather 
suspect  the  heart  than  the  head — the  puir  thing  is  hurried 
here  and  there,  and  down  to  the  Waal,  and  up  again, 
and  nae  society  or  quiet  at  hame .;  and  a'  thing  ganging 
this  unthrifty  gait — nae  wonder  she  is  no  that  weel  set- 
Ued." 

"  Well,"  replied  Touchwood,  "  she  is  worse  they  say 
than  she  has  been,  and  that  has  occasioned  the  party  at 
Shaws-Castle  having  been  put  off.  Besides,  now  this  fine 
young  lord  has  come  down  to  the  Well,  undoubtedly  they 
will  wait  her  recovery." 

<'  A  lord  !"  ejaculated  the  astonished  Mrs.  Dods  ;  **  a 
lord  come  down  to  the  Waal — they  will  be  neither  to  baud 
nor  to  bind  now — ance  wud  and  aye  waur — a  lord  ! — ^set 
them  up  and  shute  them  forward — a  lord  ! — the  Lord  have 
a  care  o'  us  ! — a  lord  at  the  bottle  ! — Maister  Touchwood, 
it's  liiy  mind  he  will  only  prove  to  be  a  Lord  o'  Session." 

"  Na^,  not  so,  my  good  lady,"  replied  the  traveller, 
"  he  is  an  English  lord,  and,  as  they  say,  a  Lord  of  Par- 
liament— but  some  folk  pretend  to  say  there  is  a  flaw  in 
the  title." 

"  I'll  warrant  is  there — a  dozen  of  them  !"  said  Meg, 
with  alacrity — for  she  could  by  no  means  endure  to  think 
on  the  accumulation  of  dignity  likely  to  accrue  to  the  rival 
establishment,  from  its  becoming  the  residence*  of  an  ac- 
tual nobleman.  "  I'll  warrant  he'll  prove  a  landlouping 
16*    voi^  i^ 
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lord  on  thewr  hand,  and  they  will  be  e'en  cheap  o'  the 
loss — And  be  hafiTcjonie  down  out  of  order  it's  like,  and 
nae  doubi  heMl  no  be  lang  there  before  he  will  reoov«r 
his  healt^  for  the  credit  of  the  Spaw.*' 

^'  Faitn,  madam,  his  present  disorder  is  one  which  die 
Spavv  will  hardly  cure — he  is  shot  in  the  shoulder  with  a 
pistol-bHllet-— a  robbery  attempted,  it  seems — that  is  one 
of  your  new  aecomplishments — no  such  thing  happened 
in  Scotland  in  my  time — men  would  have  sooner  ex- 
pected to  meet  with  the  phcenix  than  with  a  highway- 
man." 

"  And  where  did^  this  happen,  if  you  please,  sir  ?" 
asked  the  man  of  bills. 

"  Somewhere  near  the  old  village,"  replied  the  strang- 
er ;  "  and,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  on  Wednesday 
last." 

*'  This  explains  your  twa  shots,  I  am  thinking,  Mrs. 
Dods,"  said  Mr.  Bindloose ;  ^*  your  groom  heard  them 
on  the  Wednesday — it  must  have  been  this  attack  on  the 
stranger  aobleman." 

^*  Maybe  it  was,  and  maybe  it  was  not,"  said  Mrs. 
Dods  ;  ^<  but  I'll  see  gude  reason  before  I  give  up  my 
ain  judgment  in  that  case. — ^I  wad  like  to  kenlf  this  gen- 
tleman," she  added,  returning  to  the  subject  from  which 
Mr.  Touchwood's  interesting  conversation  had  for  a  few 
minutes  diverted  her  thoughts,  <^  has  heard  aught  of  Mr. 
Tirl  ?" 

"  If  you  mean  the  person  to  whom  this  paper  relates.^ 
said  the  stranger,  taking  a  printed  hand-bill  from  his 
pocket,  **  I  heard  of  little  else — the  whole  place  rang  of 
him,  till  I  was  almost  as  sick  of  Tyrrel  as  William  Rufus 
was.  Some  idiotical  quarrel  which  he  had  engaged  in, 
and  which  he  had  not  fought  out,  as  their  wisdom  thought 
he  should  have  done,  was  the  principal  cause  of  censure. 
That  is  another  folly  now,  which  has  gained  ground  among 
you.  Formerly,  two  old  proud  lairds,  or  cadets  of  good 
iamily,  perhaps  quarrelled,  and  had  a  rencontre  or  fought 
a  duel  after  the  fashion  of  their  old  Gothic  ancestors  ; 
but  men  who  bad  no  grandfathers  never  dreamt  of  such 
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tbiiyy^AnA  bepe  the  folk  denounce  a  trun^iy  dauber  of 
39nva9Sf  for  mob  I  understand  to  be  this  hero's  occupa- 
tiouj  93  if  he  were  a  field-officer,  who  made  valour  bis 
profession  ;  aod  who,  if  you  deprived  bim  of  his  honour, 
was  like  to  be  deprived  of  bis  bread  at  the  same  time. 
— Ha,  ha,  ba  !  it  reminds  one  of  Don  Quixote,  who 
took  bis  neighbour,  Samson  Carrasco,  for  a  knight-er- 
rant." 

The  perusal  of  this  paper,  which  contained  the  notes 
formerly  laid  before  the  reader,  containing  the  statement 
of  Sir  Bingo,  and  the  censure  which  the  company  at  the 
Well  had  thought  fit  to  pass  upon  his  affair  with  Mr.  Tyr- 
rel,  mduced  Mr.  Biqdloose  to  say  to  Mrs.  Dods,  with  as 
little  exultation  on  the  superiority  of  his  own  judgment  as 
humai}  nature  would  permit, — 

^'  Ye  see  now  that  I  was  right,  Mrs.  Dods,  and  that 
there  was  nae  earthly  use  in  yotir  fashing  yourseH  wi'  this 
lang  journey — ^The  lad  had  just  taen  the  bent,  rather  than 
face  Sir  Bingo  ;  and  troth,  I  think  him  the  wiser  of  the 
Iwa  for  sae  doing — There  ye  hae  print  for  it." 

Meg  answered  somewhat  sullenly,  "  Ye  may  be  mis- 
ta'en,  for  4'  that,  your  ainsell,  for  as  wise  as  ye  are,  Mr. 
Bindloose ;  I  shall  hae  that  matter  mair  strictly  inquired 
into." 

Tbis  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  altercation  coneerniiig  tne 
probable  fate  of  Tyrrel,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Strang- 
er  was  Induced  to  take  some  interest  in  the  subject. 

At  length,  Mrs.  Dods,  receiving  no  countenance  frotn 
the  experienced  lawyer,  for  the  hypothesis  she  had  form- 
ed, rose  in  something  like  displeasure,  to  order  her  whiskey 
to  be  prepared.  But  hostess  as  she  was  herself,  when  in 
her  own  dominions,  she  reckoned  without  her  host  in  the 
l^ripsent  instance  ;  for  the  bump-backed  postilion,  as  ab- 
solute in  his  department  as  Mrs.  Dods  herself,  declared 
Uiat  the  cattle  would  not  be  fit  for  the  road  these  two 
hours  j^U  The  good  lady  was  therefore  obliged  to  await 
his  ptoHJsure,  bitterly  lamenting  all  the  while  the  loss  whicb 
a  house  of  public  entertainment  was  sure  to  sustain  by 
the  absence  of  the  landlord  or  landlady,  and  anticipating . 
n  long  list  of  broken  dishes,  miscalculated  reckomngs. 
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unarraiiged  chambers,  and  other  disasters,  which  she  wai 
to  expect  at  her  return.  Mr.  Bind  loose,  zealous  to  re- 
cover the  regard  of  his  good  friend  and  client,  which  he 
bad  in  some  degree  forfeited  by  contradicting  her  on  a 
favourite  subject,  did  not  choose  to  offer  the  unpleasing, 
though  obvious  topic  of  consolation,  that  an  unfre<}uented 
inu  is  little  exposed  to  the  accidents  she  apprehended. 
Oil  the  contrary,  he  condoled  with  her  very  cordially,  and 
went  so  far  as  to  hint,  that  if  Mr.  Touchwood  had  coiiie 
to  Marchthorn  with  post-horses,  as  he  supposed  from  liis 
dress,  she  could  have  the  advantage  of  them  to  return 
with  more  despatch  to  St.  Ronan's. 

"  I  am  not  sure,"  said  JVIr.  Touchwood,  suddenly, 
^^  but  I  may  return  there  myself.  In  that  case  I  will  be 
glad  to  set  this  good  lady  down,  and  to  stay  a  few  days 
at  her  house,  if  she  will  receive  me. — I  respect  a  woman 
like  you,  ma'am,  who  pursue  the  occupation  of  your 
father. — ^I  have  been  in  countries,  ma'am,  where  people 
have  followed  the  same  trade,  from  father  to  son,  for 
thousands  of  years — And  I  like  the  fashion — it  shows  a 
steadiness  and  sobriety  of  character." 

Mt^.  Dods  put  on  a  joyous  countenance  at  this  proposal, 
protesting  that  all  should  be  done  in  her  power  to  make 
things  agreeable ;  and  while  her  good  friend,  Mr.  Bind- 
loose,  expatiated  upon  the  comfort  her  new  guest  would 
experience  at  the  Cleikum,  she  silently  contemplated  with 
delight  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  and  dazzling  triumph, 
by  carrying  off  a  creditable  customer  from  her  showy  and 
successful  rival  at  the  Well. 

''  I  shall  be  easily  accommodated,  ma'am,"  said  the 
stranger  ;  <^  I  have  travelled  too  much  and  too  far  to  be 
troublesome.  A  Spanish  venta,  a  Persian  khan,  or  a 
Turkish  caravanserail,  is  all  the  same  to  me— only,  as  I 
have  no  servant — indeed,  never  can  be  plagued  with  one 
of  these  idle  loiterers, — I  must  beg  you  will  send  to  the 
Well  for  a  bottle  of  the  water  on  such  mornings  as  I  can- 
not walk  there  myself — I  find  it  is  really  of  some  service 
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Mrs.  Dods  readilj  promised  compliance  with  tbis  rea- 
sonable request ;  graciously  conceding,  that  there  *^  could 
be  nae  ill  in  the  water  itsell,  but  maybe  some  gude — it  was 
only  tlie  New  Inn,  and  tlie  daft  havrels  that  they  caa'd  the 
Company,  that  she  misliked.  Folk  had  a  jest  that  St. 
Ronan  dookit  the  Deevil  in  the  waal,  which  gar'd  it  taste 
aye  since  of  brimstane — but  she  dared  to  say  that  was  a' 
papist  nonsense,  for  she  was  tell't  by  him  that  kend  weel, 
and  that  was  the  minister  himseli,  that  St.  Ronan  was 
nane  of  your  idolatrous  Roman  saunts,  but  a  Chaldee, 
(meaning  probably  a  Culdee,)  whilk  was  doubtless  a  very 
different  story." 

Matters  being  thus  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
parties,  the  post-chaise  was  ordered,  and  speedily  appear- 
ed at  the  door  of  Mr.  Bindloose's  mansion.  It  was  not 
without  a  private  feeling  of  reluctance,  tliat  honest  Meg 
mounted  the  step  of  a  vehicle,  on  the  door  of  which  was 
painted,  "  Fox  Inn  and  Hotel,  St.  Ronan's  Well  ;" 
but  it  was  too  late  to  start  such  scruples. 

"  I  never  thought  to  have  entered  ane  o'  their  hurley- 
hackets,"  she  said,  as  she  seated  herself;  <'  and  sic  alike 
thing  as  it  is — scarce  room  for  twa  folk  ! — Weel  I  wot, 
Mr.  Touchwood,  when  I  was  in  the  hiring  line,  our  twa 
chaises  wad  hae  carried,  ilk  ane  o'  them,  four  grown  folk 
and  as  mony  bairns.  I  trust  that  doited  creature  Antho- 
ny, wiU  come  awa'  back  wi'  my  whiskey  and  the  cattle 
as  soon  as  they  have  had  their  feed. — Are  ye  sure  ye  hae 
room  eneugh,  sir  ? — ^I  wad  fain  hotch  mysell  farther  yont.'* 

"  O,  ma*am,"  answered  the  Oriental,  "  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  all  sorts  of  conveyances — ^a  dooly,  a  litter,  a  cart, 
a  palanquin,  or  a  post-chaise,  are  all  alike  to  me — I  think 
I  could  be' an  inside  with  Queen  Mab  in  a  nut-shell,  rather 
than  not  get  forward. — ^Begging  you  many  pardons,  if  you 
have  no  particular  objections,  I  will  light  my  sheroot," 
be.  be.  be. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  CLERGYMAN. 

A  iMa  he  w«8  to  all  the  country  dear, 
And  faamn^  rich  with  forty  pounds  a-year, 

Gotdtmiau 

Mrs.  Dods^s  conviction,  that  her  friend  Tjrrrel  bad  been 
murdered  by  the  sanguinary  Captain  MacTurk,  remained 
firm  and  unshaken  \  but  some  researches  for  the  supposed 
body  having  been  found  fruitless,  as  Well  as  expensive, 
she  began  to  give  up  the  matter  in  despair.  *•  She  had 
done' her  duty" — **  she  left  the  matter  to  them  that  had  a 
charge  anent  such  things" — and  ^  Providence  Wodd  bring 
the  mystery  to  light  in  his  own  fitting  time"— such  were 
the  moralities  with  which  the  good  dam^e  consoled  herself ; 
and,  with  less  obstinacy  than  Mi*.  Bindloose  had  expected, 
she  retained  her  opinion  without  changing  het  banker  and 
man  of  business. 

Perhaps  Meg'sr  acquiescent  iiiafctl\^ity  id  a  mattet  Which 
she  had  threatened  tdprobe  so  deeply,  was  partly  owing 
to  the  place  of  poor  Tytrei  being  supplied  ftr  bef  Wue 
chamber,  atid  b  hef  daily  thoughts  and  cares,  by  her  new 
guest,  Mr.  Todchwood  ;  in  possessing  whbm,iadeseftef  as 
he  was  from  the  Well,  she  obtained,  accordmg  to  her  view 
of  the  matter,  a  decided  triumph  over  her  rii^als.  It 
sometimes  required,  however,  the  fuB  force  of  this  refltec- 
tibn,  to  induce  Meg,  old  and  crabbed  as  she  was,  to  stfbmit 
to  the  various  caprices  and  exactions  of  attention  whicii 
were  displayed  by  hei*  new  fodger.  Never  any  mart  talk- 
ed so  much  as  'Touchwood,  of  his  habitnal  indifference  \A 
food,  and  accommodation  in  travelling  ;  ant^  probably 
there  never  was  any  traveller  who  gave  more  trouble  in  a 
house  of  entertainment.  He  had  his  own  whims  about 
cookery  ;  and  when  these  were  contradicted,  especially 
if  be  felt  at  the  same  time  a  twinge  of  incipient  go'^t,  onp 
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would  have  thought  he  had  taken  his  teutons  iti  Ae  pajs- 
try-shop  of  Bedreddin  Hassan,  and  was  iheady  to  renew 
.the  sc^ie  of  the  unhappy  cream-iart,  which  was  com- 
pounded wi^out  pepp^.  Erery  now  and  then  he  start- 
ed some  new  doctrine  in  cnltnany  matters,  which  Mrs. 
Dods  deemed  a  heresy  f  and  th^  die  very  house  rang 
with  their  disfNites.  Agaan,  his  bed  roust  necessarily  be 
made  at  a  certain  angle  from  the  piUow  to  the  foot-posts ; 
and  the  sfightesi  deviation  from  this  disturbed,  he  said,  his 
nocturnal  rest,  and  did  certainly  rnffle  his^  temper.  He 
was.  equally  wbimsieal  about  the  brushing  of  his  clothes, 
tlie  arrangement  of  the  furniture  in  his  apartment,  and  a 
thousand  minntis,  which,  im  eoaversadon,  he  seemed 
totally  to  contenm. 

It  may  seem  dngalai:,  Imt  such  is  the  inconsistency  of 
human  nature,  that  a  guest  of  this  fanciful  and  capricious 
disposidon  gave  much  more  satisfaction  to  Mrs.  Dods, 
than  her  ^uiet  and  indifferent  friend,  Mr.  Tyrrel.  If  her 
present  kdger  could  Uame,  he  conld  abo  applaud  ;  and 
no  artist;  conscious  of  such  skill  as  Mrs.  Dods  possessed, 
is  indifferent  to  the  prabes  of  such  a  connoisseur  as  Mr. 
Touchwood.  The  pride  of  art  comforted  her  for  the 
additional 'labour  ;  nor  was  it  a  matter  unworthy  of  this 
most  hcHiest  publican's  consideration,  that  the  guests  who 
give  most  trouble,  are  usudly  those  who  incur  the  largest 
bills,  and  pay  them  with  the  best  grace.  On  this  point 
Touchwood  was  a  jewel  of  a  customer.  He  never  de- 
nied himself  the  gradfication  of  tlie  sfigbtest  whim,  what- 
ever expense  he  might  himself  incur,  or  whatever  trouble 
he  might  give  to  those  about  him ;  and  all  was  done  under 
fH-otestation,  that  the  matter  m  qnestion  was  the  most  in- 
different thing  to  him  m  the  world.  ^'  What  the  devil  did 
he  care  for  Burgess's  sauces,  he  that  had  eat  his  kous- 
cousou,  spiced  with  nothing  but  the  sand  of  the  desert  ? 
only  it  was  a  shame  ibr  Mrs.  Dods  to  be  without  what  every 
decent  house,  above  the  rank  of  an  ale-house,  ought  to 
oe  largely  provided  with." 

In  i^ort,  he  fussed,  fretted,  commanded,  and  was  obey 
ed  ;  krpt  the  bouse  in  hot  wat^,  and  yet  was  so  trnly 
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good-natured  when  essential  matters  were  in  discussidn, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  bear  him  the  least  ill-wil] ;  so  that 
Mrs.  Dods,  though  in  a  moment  of  spleen  she  sometimes 
wished  him  at  the  top  of  Tintock,  always  ended  by  singing 
forth  his  praises.  She  could  not,  indeed,  help  suspecting 
that  he  was  a  Nabob,  as  well  from  his  conversation  about 
foreign  parts,  as  from  bis  freaks  of  indulgence  to  himself, 
and  generosity  to  others, — attributes  which  she  understood 
to  be  proper  to  most  "  Men  of  Ind."  But  although  the 
reader  has  hes^d  her  testify  a  general  dislike  to  this  spe* 
cies  of  Fortune's  favourites,  Mrs.  Dods  had  sense  enough 
to  know,  that  a  Nabob  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
raises  the  price  of  eggs  and  poultry  upon  the  good  house- 
wives around,  was  very  different  from  a  Nabob  residing 
within  her  own  gates,  drawing  all  his  supplies  from  her 
own  larder,  and  paying,  without  hesitation  or  question, 
whatever  bills  her  conscience  permitted  her  to  send  in, 
in  short,  to  come  back  to  the  point  at  which  we  perhaps 
might  have  stopped  some  time  since,  landlady  and  guest 
were  very  much  pleased  with  each  other. 

But  Ennui  finds  entrance  into  every  scene,  when  the 
gloss  of  novelty  is  over  ;  and  tlie  fiend  began  to  seize 
upon  Mr.  Touchwood  just  when  he  had  got  all  matters  to 
his  mind  in  the  Cleikum  Inn — had  instructed  Dame  Dods 
in  the  mysteries  of  currie  and  mullegatawny — drilled  the 
chambermaid  into  the  habit  of  making  his  bed  at  the  angle 
recommended  by  Sir  John  Sinclair — and  made  some  pro- 
gress in  instructing  the  hump-backed  postilion  in  the  Ara- 
bian mode  of  grooming.  Pamphlets  and  newspapers,  sent 
from  London  and  from  Edinburgh  by  loads,  proved  inad- 
equate to  rout  this  invader  of  Mr.  Touchwood's  comfort ; 
and,  at  last,  he  bethought  himself  of  company.  The 
natural  resource  would  have  been  the  Well — ^but  the  trav- 
eller had  a  holy  shivering  of  awe,  which  crossed  him  at 
the  very  recollection  of  Lady  Penelope,  who  had  worked 
him  rather  hard  during  his  former  brief  residence  ;  and 
although  Lady  Binks's  beauty  might  have  charmed  an 
Asiatic,  by  the  plump  graces  of  its  contour,  our  senior 
was  past  the  thoughts  of  a  Suhana  and  a  luuram.      At 
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ength  a  bright  idea  crossed  bis  mind^  and  be  suddenly 
demanded  of  Mrs.  Dods,  wbo  was  pouring  out  bis  tea 
for  breakfast,  into  a  large  cup  of  a  very  particular  species 
of  cbina,  of  wbicb  be  had  presented  her  with  a  service 
on  condition  of  her  rendering  him  this  personal  good  of- 
fice,— 

"  Pray,  Mrs.  Dods,  what  sort  of  a  man  is  your  min- 
ister?" 

"  He's  Just  a  man  like  other  men,  Maister  Touchwood,** 
replied  Meg ;  "  what  sort  of  a  man  should  he  be  ?" 

"  A  man  like  other  men  ? — ay — that  is  to  say,  he  has 
the  usual  compliment  of  legs  and  arms,  eyes  and  ears — 
But  is  he  a  sensible  man  ?" 

"  No  muckle  o'  that,  sir,"  answered  Dame  Dods  ; 
"  for  if  be  was  drinking  this  very  tea  that  ye  gat  doun 
from  London  wi'  the  mail,  he  wad  mistake  it  for  common 
bohea." 

"  Then  he  has  not  all  bis  organs,  wants  a  nose,  or  tlie 
use  of  one  at  least,"  said  Mr.  Touchwood  ;  "  the  tea  is 
right  gunpowder — a  perfect  nosegay." 

"  Aweel,  that  may  be,"  said  the  landlady  ;  "  but  I 
have  gi'en  the  minister  a  dram  frae  my  ain  best  bottle  of 
real  Cogniac  brandy,  and  may  I  never  stir  frae  the  bit,  if 
he  didna  commend  my  whisky  when  he  set  down  the 
glass  !  There  is  no  ane  o'  them  in  the  Presbytery  but 
himsell ;  ay,  or  in  the  Synod  either — but  wad  bae  kend 
whisky  frae  brandy." 

"  But  what  sort  of  man  is  be  ? — Has  be  learning  ?" 
demanded  Touchwood. 

"  Learning  ?— eneugh  o'  that,"  answered  Meg  ;  "  just 
dung  donnart  wi*  learning — letsV  things  about  the  Manse 
gang  whilk  gate  they  will,  sae  they  dinna  plague  him  upon 
the  score.  An  awfu'  thing  it  is  to  see  sic  an  ill-redd-up 
house  ! — ^If  I  had  the  twa  tawpies  that  som  upon  the 
honest  man  ae  week  under  my  drilling,  I  think  I  wad  show 
ibem  how  to  sort  a  lodging  !" 

^  Poes  he  preach  well  ?"  asked  the  guest. 
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"  Oh,  weel  eneugh,  weel  eneugh — sometimes  he  will 
fling  in  a  lang  word  or  a  bit  of  learning  that  our  farmers 
and  bannet  lairds  canna  sae  weel  follow,  but  what  of  that, 
as  I  am  aye  telling  them  ? — ihem  that  pay  stipend  get  aye 
the  mair  for  their  siller." 

"  Does  he  attend  to  his  parish  ? — Is  he  kind  to  the 
poor  r 

"  Ower  muckle  o'  that,  Maister  Touchwood — ^I  am 
sure  he  makes  the  Word  gude,  and  turns  not  away  from 
those  that  ask  o'  him — his  very  pocket  is  picked  by  a 
wheen  ne'er-do-weel  blackguards,  that  gae  sorning  through 
the  country." 

"  Sorning   through  the  country,  Mrs.   Dods  ? — what 

would  you  think  if  you  had  seen  the  Fakirs,  the  Dervises, 

the  Bonzes,  the  Imauns,  the  monks,  and  the  mendicants, 

that  I  have  seen  !— But  go  on,  never  mind — does  this 

'  minister  of  yours  come  much  into  company  P' 

"  Company  ? — ^gae  wa',"  replied  Meg,  "  he  keeps  nae 
company  at  a',  neither  in  his  ain  house  or  ony  gate  else. 
He  comes  down  in  the  morning  in  a  lang  ragged  night- 
gown, like  a  potato  bogle,  and  down  he  sits  amang  his 
books  ;  and  if  they  dinna  bring  him  sometlnng  to  eat,  the 
puir  demented  body  has  never  the  heart  to  cry  for  aught, 
and  he  has  been  kend  to  sit  for  ten  hours  tliegither, 
black  fasting,  whilk  is  a'  mere  papistrie,  though  he  does  it 
just  out  o'  forget." 

"  Why,  landlady,  in  that  case,  your  parson  is  anything 
but  the  ordinary  kind  of  man  you  described  him — Forget 
his  dinner  ! — the  man  must  be  mad — he  shall  dine  with 
me  to-day— he  shall  have  such  a  dinner  as  I'll  be  bpund 
be  won't  forget  in  a  hurry." 

"  Ye'U  maybe  find  that  easier  said  than  dune,"  said 
Mrs.  Dods ;  "  the  honest  man  hasna,  in  a  sense,  the  taste 
df  his  mouth — forby,  he  never  dines  out  o'  his  ain  house 
— that  IS,  when  he  dines  at  a' — A  drink  of  milk  and  & 
bit  of  bread  serves  his  turn,  or  maybe  a  cauld  potato. — 
It's  a  heatlienish  fashion  of  him,  for  as  good  a  man  as  he 
is ;  for  surely  there  is  nae  Christian  man  but  loves  his  owi. 
bowels  " 
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"Why.  that  may  be/*  answered  Touchwood;  "but 
I  have  known  many  who  took  so  much  care  of  their 
own  bowels,  my  good  dame,  as  to  have  none  for 
any  one  else. — But  come — bustle  to  the  work — get  us 
as  good  a  dinner  for  two  as  you  can  set  out — ^l)ave 
it  ready  at  three  to  an  instant — get  the  old  hock 
I  had  sent  me  from  Cockburn — a  bottle  of  the  particular 
Indian  sherry — and  another  of  your  own  old  claret-— 
fourth  binn,  you  know,  Meg. — And  stay,  he  is  a  priest, 
and  must  have  port — ^have  all  ready,  but  dou't  bring  the 
wine  into  the  sun,  as  that  silly  fool  Beck  did  the  other  day. 
— I  can't  go  down  to  the  larder  myself,  but  let  us  have  no 
blunders.*' 

"  Nae  fear,  nae  fear/'  said  Meg,  with  a  toss  of  the 
head,  "  I  need  naebody  to  look  into  my  larder  but  my- 
sell,  I  trow — ^but  it's  an  unco  order  of  wine  for  twa  folk, 
and  ane  o'  them  a  minister." 

"  Why,  you  foolish  person,  is  there  not  the  woman  up 
the  village  that  has  just  brought  another  fool  into  the 
world,  and  will  she  not  need  sack  and  caudle,  if  we  leave 
some  of  our  wine  ?" 

"  A  gude  ale-posset  wad  set  her  better,"  said  Meg  ; 
"  however,  if  it's  your  will,  it  shall  be  my  pleasure — But 
the  like  of  sic  a  gendeman  as  yoursell  never  entered  my 
doors." 

The  traveller  was  gone  before  she  had  completed  the 
sentence  ;  and,  leaving  Meg  to  bustle  and  maunder  at 
her  leisure,  away  he  marched,  with  the  haste  that  char- 
acterized all  his  moUons  when  he  had  any  new  project  in 
his  head,  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  the  minister  of  St. 
Ronan's,  whom,  while  he  walks  down  the  street  to  the 
Manse,  we  will  endeavour  to  introduce  to  the  reader. 

The  Rev.  Josiah  Cargill  was  the  sou  of  a  small  farmer 
in  the  south  of  Scotland  ;  and  a  weak  constitution,  joined 
to  the  disposition  for  study  which  frequendy  accompanies 
infirm  health,  induced  his  parents,  though  at  the  expense 
of  some  sacrifices,  to  educate  him  for  the  ministry.  They 
were  the  rather  led  to  submit  to  the  privations  which  were 
necessary  to  support  this  expense,  because  they  conceiv- 
ed, from  their  family  traditions,  th^t  he  had  in  his  veins 
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some  portion  of  the  blood  of  that  celebrated  Boanerges 
of  the  Covenant,  Donald  Cargill,  who  was  slain  oy  the 
persecutors  at  the  town  of  Queensferry,  in  the  melancholy 
days  of  Charles  II.,  merely  because,  in  the  plenitude  of 
bis  sacerdotal  power,  he  had  cast  out  of  the  church,  and 
delivered  over  to  Satan,  by  a  formal  excommunication, 
the  King  and  Royal  Family,  with  all  the  ministers  and 
courtiers  thereunto  belonging.  But  if  Josiah  was  really 
derived  from  this  uncompromising  champion,  the  heat 
of  the  family  spirit  which  he  might  have  inherited  was 
qualified  by  the  sweetness  of  his  own  disposition,  and 
the  quiet  temper  of  the  times  in  which  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  live.  He  was  characterized  by  all  who  knew 
him  as  a  mild,  gentle,  and  studious  lover  of  learning, 
who,  in  the  quiet  prosecution  of  his  own  sole  object,  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  especially  of  ttiat  connect- 
ed with  his  profession,  had  the  utmost  indulgence  for  all 
whose  pursuits  were  different  from  his  own.  His  sole  re- 
laxations were  those  of  a  retiring,  mild,  and  pensive  tem- 
per, and  were  limited  to  a  ramble,  almost  always  solitary, 
among  the  woods  and  hills,  in  praise  of  which  he  was 
sometimes  guiky  of  a  sonnet,  but  rather  because  lie  could 
not  help  the  attempt,  than  as  proposing  to  himself  the 
fame  or  the  rewards  which  attend  the  successful  poet. 
Indeed,  far  from  seeking  to  insinuate  his  fugitive  pieces 
into-  magazines  or  newspapers,  he  blushed  at  his  poetical 
attempts  even  while  alone,  and,  in  fact,  was  rarely  so  indul 
gent  to  his  vein  as  to  commit  them  to  paper. 

From  the  same  maid-like  modesty  of  disposition,  ou 
student  suppressed  a  strong  natural  turn  towards  drawing 
although  he  was  repeatedly  complimented  upon  the  few 
sketches  which  he  made,  by  some  whose  judgment  was 
generally  admitted.  It  was,  however,  this  neglected  tal 
ent,  which,  Kke  the  swift  feet  of  the  stag  in  the  fable,  waf 
fated  to  render  him  a  service  which  he  might  in  vain  have 
expected  from  his  worth  and  learning. 

My  Lord  Bidmore,  a  distinguished  connoisseur,  chanc- 
ed to  be  in  search  of  a  private  tutor  for  his  son  and  heir 
(he  Honourable  Augustus  Bidmore,  and  for  this  purpose 
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bad  consulted  the  Professor  of  Theology,  who  passed 
before  him  io  review  several  favourite  students,  any  of 
whom  he  conceived  well  suited  for  the  situation  ;  but 
still  his  answer  to  the  important  and  unlooked-for  ques- 
tion, '^  Did  the  candidate  understand  drawing  ?"  was  an- 
swered in  the  negative.  The  Professor,  indeed,  added 
his  opinion,  that  such  an  accomplishment  was  neither  to 
be  desired  nor  expected  in  a  student  of  theology  ;  but, 
ressed  hard  with  this  condition  as  a  Wne  qua  non^  he  at 
ength  did  remember  a  dreaming  lad  about  the  Hall,  who 
seldom  could  be  got  to  speak  above  his  breath,  even  when 
delivering  his  essiays,  but  was  said  to  have  a  strong  turn 
for  drawing.  This  was  enough  for  my  Lord  Bidmore, 
who  contrived  to  obtain  a  sight  of  some  of  young  Car- 
gill's  sketches,  and  was  satisfied  that,  under  such  a  tutor, 
his  son  could  not  fail  to  maintain  that  character  for  hered- 
itary taste  which  his  father  and  grandfather  had  acquired 
at  the  expense  of  a  considerable  estate,  the  representa- 
tive value  of  which  was  now  the  painted  canvass  in  the 
^reat  gallery  at  Kdmore-House. 

•Upon  following  up  the  inquiry  concerning  the  young 
man's  character,  he  was  found  to  possess  all  the  other 
necessary  qualifications  of  learning  and  morals,  in  a  great- 
er degree  than  perhaps  Lord  Bidmore  might  have  requir- 
ed ;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  fellow-students,  but 
more  especiaUy  to  his  own,  Josiah  Cargill  was  promoted 
to  the  desired  and  desirable  situation  of  private  tutor  to 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Bidmore. 

Mr.  Cargill  did  his  duty  ably  and  conscientiously,  by  a 
spoiled  though  good-humoured  lad,  of  weak  health  and 
very  ordinary  parts.  He  could  not,  indeed,  inspire  intc 
him  any  portion  of  the  deep  and  noble  enthusiasm  which 
characterizes  the  youth  of  genius  ;  but  his  pupil  made 
such  progress  in  each  branch  of  his  studies  as  his  capac- 
ity enabled  him  to  attain.  He  understood  the  learned 
aoguages,  and  could  be  very  profound  on  the  subject  ot 
various  readings — he  pursued  science,  and  could  class 
riiells,  pack  mosses,  and  arrange  minerals — ^he  drew  with 
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out  taste,  but  with  much  accuracy  ;  and  although  he  at- 
tained no  commanding  height  in  any  pursuit,  he  knew 
enough  of  many  studies,  literary  and  scientific,  to  fill  up 
his  time,  and  divert  from  temptation  a  head,  which  was 
none  of  the  strongest  in  point  of  resistance. 

Miss  Augusta  Bidraore,  his  lordship's  only  other  child^ 
received  also  the  instructions  of  Cargill  in  such  branches 
of  science  as  her  father  chose  she  should  acquire,  and 
her  tutor  was  capable  to  teach.  But  her  progress  was  as 
different  from  that  of  her  brother,  as  the  fire  of  heaven 
differs  from  that  grosser  element  which  the  peasant  piler 
upon  his  smouldering  hearth.  Her  acquirements  in  Ital- 
ian and  Spanish  limrature,  in  history,  in  drawing,  and  in 
all  elegant  learning,  were  such  as  to  enchant  her  teacher 
while  at  the  same  time  it  kept  him  on  the  stretch,  lest,  in 
her  successful  career,  the  scholar  should  outstrip  the 
master. 

Alas  !  such  intercourse,  fraught  as  it  is  with  dangers., 
arising  out  of  the  best  and  kindest,  as  well  as  the  most 
natural  feelings  on  either  side,  proved  in  the  present,  as 
m  many  other  instances,  fatal  to  the  peace  of  the  precep- 
tor. 

Every  feeling  heart  will  excuse  a  weakness,  which  wf 
shall  presently  find  carried  with  it  its  own  severe  punish- 
ment. Cadenus,  indeed,  believe"  him  who  will,  has  as- 
sured us,  that  in  such  a  perilous  intercourse,  he  himsell 
preserved  the  limits  which  were  unhappily  transgressed  by 
the  unfortunate  Vanessa,  his  more  impassioned  pupil : — 

The  innoceiit  delighi  he  took 
To  see  the  villain  mind  her  book, 
Was  but  the  master's  secret  jo^, 
In  school  to  hear  the  finest  boy. 

But  Josiah  Cargill  was  less  fortunate,  or  less  cautious. 
He  suffered  his  fair  pupil  to  become  inexpressibly  dear  tt 
him,  before  he  discovered  the  precipice  towards  which.he 
was  moving,  under  the  direction  of  a  blind  and  misplaced 
passion.  He  was  indeed  utterly  incapable  of  availing 
himself  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  his  situation,  to 
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Avolve  his  pupil  in  the  toils  of  a  mutual  passion.  Hon- 
our and  gratitude  alike  forbade  such  a  line  of  conduct, 
even  had  it  been  consistent  with  the  natural  bashfulness, 
simplicity,  and  innocence  of  his  disposition.  To  sigh  and 
suffer  in  secret,  to  form  resolutions  of  separating  himself 
from  a  situation  so  fraught  with  danger,  and  to  postpone 
from  day  to  day  the  accomplishment  of  a  resolution  so 
prudent,  was  all  to  which  the  tutor  found  himself  equal ; 
nd  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  veneration  with  which 
ne  regarded  his  patron's  daughter,  with  the  utter  hope- 
les^hess  of  the  passion  which  he  nourished,  tended  to 
render  his  love  yet  more  pure  and  disinterested. 

At  length,  the  line  of  conduct  which  reason  had  long 
since  recommended,  could  no  longer  be  the  subject  of 
procrastination.  Mr.  Bidmore  was  destined  to  foreign 
travel  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  Mr.  Cargill  received  from 
his  patron  the  alternative  of  accompanying  his  pupil,  or 
retiring  upon  a  suitable  provision,  the  reward  of  his  past 
instructions.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  which  he  prefer- 
red ;  for  while  he  was  with  young  Bidmore,  he  did  not 
seem  entirely  separated  from  his  sister.  I}e  was  sure  to 
hear  of  Augusta  frequently,  and  to  see  some  part,  at  least, 
of  the  letters  which  she  was  to  write  to  her  brother  ;  he 
might  also  hope  to  be  remembered  in  these  letters  as  her 
"  good  friend  and  tutor  j"  and  to  these  consolations  his 
quiet,  contemplative,  and  yet  enthusiastic  disposition, 
clung  as  to  a  secret  source  of  pleasure,  the  only  one  which 
life  seemed  to  open  to  him. 

But  fate  had  a  blow  in  store,  which  he  had  not  antici- 
pated. The.  chance  of  Augusta's  changing  her  maiden 
condition  for  that  of  a  wife,  probable  as  her  rank,  beauty, 
and  fortune,  rendered  such  an  event,  had  never  once  oc- 
curred to  him ;  and  although  he  had  imposed  upon  him- 
self the  unwavering  belief  that  she  could  never  be  his,  he 
was  inexpressibly  affected  by  the  intelligence  that  she  had 
become  the  property  of  another. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Bidmore's  letters  to  his  father 
soon  after  announced  that  poor  Mr.  Cargill  had  been 
seized  with  a  nervous  fever,  and  again,  that  his  reconva- 
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lescence  was  attended  with  so  much  debility,  it  seeme(^ 
both  of  roind  and  body,  as  entirely  to  destroy  h.s  utilit} 
as  a  travelling  companion.  Shortly  after  this  the  travel- 
lers separated,  and  Cargill  returned  to  his  native  country 
alone,  indulging  upon  the  road  in  a  melancholy  abstrac- 
tion of  mind,  which  he  had  suffered  to  grow  upon  him 
since  the  mental  shock  which  he  had  sustained,  and  which 
in  time  became  the  most  characteristical  feature  of  his 
demeanour.  His  meditations  were  not  eren  disturbed  by 
any  anxiety  about  his  future  subsistence,  although  the  ces- 
sation of  his  employment  seemed  to  render  that  precari- 
ous. For  this,  however,  Lord  Bidmore  had  made  pro- 
vision ;  for,  though  a  coxcomb  where  the  fine  arts  were 
concerned,  he  was  in  other  particulars  a  just  and  honour- 
able man,  who  felt  a  sincere  pride  in  having  drawn  the 
talents  of  Cargill  from  obscurity,  and  entertained  due 
gratitude  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  achieved  the 
important  task  intrusted  to  him  in  his  family. 

His  lordship  had  privately  purchased  from  the  Mow- 
bray fiamily  the  patronage  or  advowson  of  the  living  of 
Saint  Ronan's,  then  held  by  a  very  old  incumbent,  who 
died  shortly  afterwards  ;  so  that,  upon  arriving  in  Eng- 
land, Cargill  found  himself  named  to  the  vacant  living. 
So  indifferent,  however,  did  he  feel  himself  towards  this 
preferment,  that  he  might  possibly  not  hare  taken  the 
trouble  to  go  through  the  necessary  steps  previous  to  his 
ordination,  had  it  not  been  on  account  of  ht#  mother,  now 
a  widow,  and  unprovided  for,  unless  by  the  support  which 
he  afforded  her.  He  visited  her  in  her^mall  retreat  in 
the  suburbs  of  Marchthom,  heard  her  pour  out  her  grat- 
itude .to  Heaven,  that  she  should  have  been  granted  life 
long  enou^  to  witness  her  son's  promotion  to  a  charge, 
which,  in  her  eyes,  was  more  honourable  and  desirable 
than  an  Episcopal  see — heard  her  chalk  out  the  life  which 
they  were  to  lead  together  in  the  humble  independence 
which  had  thus  fallen  on  him — he  heard  all  this,  and  had 
no  power  to  crush  her  hopes  and  her  triumph  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  his  own  romantic  feelings.     He  passed  at 
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most  niechanically  through  the  usual  forms«  and  was  in 
ducted  into  the  liviag  of  St.  Roiiao's. 

Ahhough  &kQcifa\  and  romantic,  it  was  not  ia  Josiali 
Cargili's  nature  to  yield  to  unavaijyDg  melancboly  ;  yet 
he  sought  reiief,  oot  ki  sodely,  but  in  solitary  study.  His 
seclusion  was  the  more  complete,  that  bis  mother^  whose 
.  education  had  been  as  much  eoafixied  as  her  fortunes,  felt 
awkward  under  her  new  dignities,  and  willingly  acquiesc- 
ed in  her  son's  secession  from  society,  and  spent  her 
who}e^time  in  siqperintending  the  little  household,  and  in 
her  way  proriding  for  aU  emergencies,  the  occurrence  of 
which  might  call  Jo^ab  out  of  his  favourite  book-room. 
As  old  ag^  rendered  her  inactive,  she  began  to  regret  the 
incapacity  of  b^  son  to  superintend  his  own  household, 
and  talked  something  of  matrioiony,  and  the  mysteries  of 
the  mockle  wheel.  To  diese  admonitions  Mr.  CargiU 
returned  only  slight  and  evasive  answer's  ;  and  when  the 
^old  lady  slept  in  the  village  churchyard,  at  a  reverend  old 
age,  there  was  no  one  to  perform  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent '  in  the  minister's  family.  Neither  did  Josiah 
Cargill  seek  for  any,  but  patiently  submitted  to  all  the  evils 
with  which  a  bachelor  estate  is  attended,  and  which  were 
at  least  equal  to  those  which  beset  the  renowned  Mago- 
Pico  during  his  state  of  celibacy.^  His  butter  was  ill 
churned,  snd  declared  by  all  but  himself  and  the  quean 
who  naade  it,  altogether  uneatable ;  his  milk  was  burnt  in 
the  pan,  his  fruit  and  vegetables  were  stolen,  and  his  black 
stockings  mended  with  blue  and  white  thread. 

For  all  these  things  the  raktisler  cared  not,  bis  mind 
ever  bent  upo»  far  different  matters.  Do  not  let  my  fair 
readers  do  Josuih  more  than  justice,  or  suppose  that,  like 
^  Bekenebros  in  the  desert,  he  remained  for  years  the  vic- 
tim of  an  unfortunate  and  misplaced  passion.  No— to  the 
shame  of  the  mate  sex  be  it  spoken,  that  no  degree  ol 
hopeless  lore,  however  desparate  and  rincere,  can  ever 
continue  fw  years  to  embitter  life.  There  must  be  hope 
— tfiere  roust  be  unceruinty — there  must  be  reciprocity, 
K)  enable  the  tyrant  of  the  soul  to  secure  a  dominion  ol 
'    very  long  duration  over  a  manly  and  well-constituted  mbd 
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which  IS  itself -desirous  to  unll  its  freedom.  The  memor) 
of  Augusta  had  long  faded  from  Josiah's  thoughts,  or  was 
rememhered  only  as  a  pleasing,  but  melancholy  and  un- 
substantial dream,  while  he  was  straining  forward  in  pur* 
suit  of  a  yet  nobler  and  coyer  mistress,  in  a  w<n'd,  of 
Knowledee  herself. 

Every  Hour  that  he  could  spare  from  his  parochial  duties, 
which  he  discharged  with  zeal  honourable  to  his  heart  and 
head,  was  devoted  to  his  studies,  and  spent  among  his 
books.  But  this  chase  of  wisdom,  though  in  itself  inter- 
esting and  dignified,  was  indulged  to  an  excess  which  di- 
minished the  respectability,  nay,  the  utility,  of  the  deceived 
student ;  and  he  forgot,  amid  the  luxury  of  deep  and  dark 
investigations,  that  society  has  its  claims,  and  that  the 
knowledge  which  is  unimparted,  is  necessarily  a  barren 
talent,  and  is  lost  to  society,  like  the  miser's  concealed 
hoard,  by  the  death  of  the  proprietor.  His  studies  were 
also  under  the  additional  disadvantage^  that,  being  pur- 
sued for  the  gratification  of  a  desultory  longing  aftei^ 
knowledge,  and  directed  to  no  determined  object,  ihey 
turned  on  points  rather  curious  than  useful,  and  while  they 
served  for  the  amusement  of  tlie  student  himself,  promised 
little  utility  to  mankind  at  large. 

Bewildered  amid  abstruse  researches,  metaphysical 
and  historical,  Mr.  Cargili,  living  only  for  himself  and  his 
books,  acquired  many  ludicrous  habits,  which  exposed  the 
secluded  student  to  the  ridicule  of  the  world,  and  which 
tinged,  though  they  did  not  altogether  obscure,  the  natural 
civility  of  an  amiable  disposition,  as  well  as  the  acquired 
habits  of  politeness  which  he  had  learned  in  the  good  so  • 
ciety  that  frequented  Lord  Bidmore's  mansion.  He  not 
only  indulged  in  neglect  of  dress  and  appearance,  and  all 
those  ungainly  tricks  which  men  are  apt  to  acquire  by 
living  very  much  alone,  but  besides,  and  especially,  he 
became  probably  the  most  abstracted  and  absent  man  of 
a  profession  peculiarly  liable  to  cherish  such  habits.  Np 
man  fell  so  regularly  into  the  painful  dilemma  of  mistak- 
ing, or,  in  Scottish  phrase,  miskennin^y  the  person  he 
spoke  to,  or  more  frequently  inquired  of  an  old  maid    for  ' 
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lier  husband,  of  a  chQdless  wife  about  her  young  people, 
of  the  distressed  widower  for  the  spouse  at  whose  funeral 
he  himself  had  assisted  but  a  fortnight  before  ;  and  none 
was  ever  more  familiar  with  strangers  whom  he  had  never 
seen,  or  seemed  more  estranged  from  those  who  nad  a 
title  to  think  themselves  well  known  to  him.  The  worthy 
man  perpetually  confounded  sex,  age,  and  calling ,  and 
when  a  blind  beggar  extended  his  hand  for  charity,  he 
has  been  known  to  return  the  civility  by  taking  off  his  hat, 
makinfi;  a  low  bow,  and  hoping  his  worship  was  well. 

Among  his  brethren,  Mr.  Cargill  alternately  conrmand- 
€d  respect  by  the  depth  of  his  erudition,  and  gave  occa- 
sion to  laughter  from  his  odd  peculiarities.  On  the  latter 
occasions  he  used  abruptly  to  withdraw  from  the  ridicule 
he  had  provoked  ;  for  notwithstanding  the  general  mild- 
ness of  his  character,  his  solitary  habits  had  engendered 
a  testy  impatience  of  contradiction,  and  a  keener  sense  of 
pain  arising  from  the  satire  of  others,  than  was  natural  to 
his  unassuming  disposition.  As  for  his  parishioners,  they 
enjoyed,  as  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  many  a  hearty 
laugh  at^heir  pastor's  expense,  and  were  sometimes,  as 
Mrs.  Dods  hinted,  more  astonished  than  edified  by  his 
learning  ;  for  in  pursuing  a  point  of  biblical  criticism,  he 
did  not  altogether  remember  that  he  was  addressing  a 
popular  and  unlearned  assembly,  not  delivering  a  concio 
ad  derum — a  mistake,  not  arising  from  any  conceit  of  his 
learning,  or  wish  to  display  it,  but  from  the  same  absence 
of  mind  which  induced  an  excellent  divine,  when  preach- 
ing before  a  party  of  criminals  condemned  to  death,  to 
break  off  by  promising  the  wretches,  who  were  to  suffer 
next  morning,  "  the  rest  of  the  discourse  at  the  first  proper 
opportunity."  But  all  the  neighbourhood  acknowledged 
Mr.  Cargill's  serious  and  devout  discharge  of  his  minis- 
terial duties ;  and  the  poorer  parishioners  forgave  his  m- 
nocent  peculiarities,  in  consideration  of  his  unbounded 
charity  ;  while  the  heritors,  if  they  ridiculed  the  abstrac- 
tions of  Mr.  Cargill  on  some  subjects,  had  the  grace  to 
recollect  that  they  had  prevented  him  from  suing  an 
augmentation  of  stipend,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
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clergy  ai-ouud  hiniy  or  from  demamiiog  at  their  haxids  a 
new  manse,  or  the  repair  of  the  old  one.  He  once,  in- 
deed, wished  tliat  tiiey  would  amend  the  roof  of  his  hook- 
room,  which  "  rained  in"^inavery  pluvious  manner;  but 
receiving  no  direct  answer  from  our  friend  Meiklewbam, 
who  neither  relished  the  proposal  nor  saw  means  of  elud- 
ing it,  the  minister  quietly  made  the  necessary  repairs  at 
his  own  expense,  and  gave  the  heritors  no  farther  trouble 
on  the  subject. 

Such  was  the  worthy  divine  whom  our  ban  vivant  at 
the  Cleikum  Inn  hoped  to  conciliate  by  a  good  dinner  and 
Cockburn's  particular  ;  an  excellent  menstruum  in  most 
cases,  but  not  likely  to  be  very  efficacious  on  the  present 
occasion*  , 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

% 

THE  ACQUAINTANCE. 

'Twixt  us  thus  the  difference  triios :  — - 
Using  head  instead  of  limbs, 

You  have  read  what  T  have  seen ; 
Using  limbs  instead  of  head, 
I  hav«  seen  what  you  have  read— 

Which  way  do^s  the  balance  leaii  1 

Buffer. 

OuK  traveller,  rapid  in  all  his  resolutions  and  motionsi 
strode  stoutly  down  the  street,  and  arrived  at  the  Manse, 
which  was,  as  we  have  already  described  it,  all  but  abso- 
lutely ruinous.  The  total  desolation  and  want  of  order 
about  the  door,  would  have  argued  the  place  uninhabited, 
had  it  not  been  for  two  or  three  miserable  tubs  with  suds, 
or  such  like  sluttish  contents,  which  were  left  there,  that 
those  who  broke  their  shins  among  them  might  receive  a 
sensible  proof,  that  *<  here  the  hand  of  woman  had  been." 
The  door  being  half  off  its  hinges,  the  entrance  was  for 
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the  time  protected  bj  a  broken  harrow,  which  must  d^ 

cessarily  be  removed  before  entry  could  be  obtained. 
The  little  garden,  wbiph  might  have  given  an  air  of  com- 
fort to  the  old  bouse  had  it  been  kept  in  any  order,  waa 
abandoned  to  a  desolation,  of  which  that  of  the  ahiggard 
was  only  a  type ;  and  the  minister's  man,  an  attendant  al- 
ways proverbial  for  doing  half  work,  and  who  seemed  in 
the  present  instance  to  do  none,  was  seen  among  docks 
and  nettles,  solacing  himself  with  the  few  gooaeberries 
which  remained  on  some  moss-grown  bushes.  To  him 
Mr.  Touchwood  called  loudly,  inquiring  after  his  master ; 
but  the  clown,  conscious  of  being  taken  in  flagrant  delict, 
as  the  law  says,  fled  from  him  like  a  guilty  tbuig,  instead 
of  obeying  his  summons,  and  was  soon  heard  hupfing  and 
geeing  to  the  cart,  which  he  had  left  on  the  otbi^r  side  of 
the  broken  wall. 

Disappointed  in  his  application  to  the  man-servant,  Mr. 
Touchwood  knocked  with  his  cane,  at  firat  gently,  then 
harder,  hollowed,  bellowed,  and  shouted,  m  the  hope  o) 
calling  the  attention  of  some  one  within  doors,  but  receiv 
ed  not  a  word  in  reply.     At  length,  thinking  that  no  tres 
pass  could  be  committed  upon  so  forlorn  and  deserted  an  es 
tablishment,  he  removed  the  obstacles  to  entrance  witt 
such  a  noise  as  he  thought  must  necessarily  have  alarmed 
some  one,  if  there  was  any  live  person  about  the  house  a^ 
all.    All  was  still  silent ;  and,  entering  a  passage  where  th^ 
damp  walls  and  broken  flags  correspon  j^  to  the  appear 
ance  of  things  out  of  doors,  he  opened  a  door  to  the  left 
which,  wonderful  to  say,  still  had  a  latch  remaining,  am 
found  himself  in  the  parlour,  and  in  the  presence  of  th» 
person  whom  he  came  to  visit. 

Amid  a  heap  of  books  and  other  literary  lumber,  whicl^ 
had  accumulated  around  him,  sat,  in  his  well-worn  leath- 
ern elbow-chair,  the  learned  minister  of  St.  Ronan's  ;  9 
thin,  spare  man,  beyond  the  middle  age,  of  a  dark  com- 
plexion* but  with  eyes  which,  though  now  obscnred  and 
vacant,  had. been  once  bright,  soft,  and  expressive,  and 
whose  features  seemed  interesUAg,  the  rather  tbalt,  nol- 
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withstanding  the  carelessness  of  his  dress,  ^e  was  in  tlie 
habit  of  performing  his  ablutions  with  eastern  precision ; 
for  he  had  forgot  neatness,  btrt  not  cleanliness.  His  hair 
might  have  appeared  much  more  disorderly,  had  it  not 
been  thinned  by  time,  and  dbposed  chiefly  around  the 
sides  of  his  countenance  and  the  back  part  of  his  head  ; 
black  stockings,  ungartered,  marked  his  professional  dress, 
and  his  feet  were  thrust  into  the  old  slip-shod  shoes,  which 
served  him  instead  of  slippers.  The  rest  of  his  garments, 
ai^  far  as  visible,  consisted  in  a  plaid  nightgown  wrapt  fn 
long  folds  round  his  stooping  and  emaciated  length  of 
body,  and  reaching  down  to  die  slippers  aforesaid.  He 
was  so  intently  engaged  in  studying  the  book  before  him, 
a  folio  of  no  ordinary  bulk,  that  he  totally  disregarded  the 
noise  which  Mr.  Touchwood  made  in  entering  the  room, 
as  well  as  the  coughs  and  hems  with  which  he  diought 
it  proper  to  announce  his  presence. 

No  ncytiee  being  taken  of  these  inarticulate  signals,  Mr. 
Touchwood,  however  great  an  enemy  he  was  to  cere- 
mony, saw  the  necessity  of  introducing  his  business,  as 
an  apology  for  his  intrusion. 

"  Hem  !  sir — Ha,  hem  ! — ^you  see  before  you  a  per- 
son in  some  distress  for  want  of  society,  who  has  taken  the 
liberty  to  call  on  you  as  a  good  pastor,  who  may  be,  in 
Christian  charity,  willing  to  afford  him  a  little  of  your 
company,  since  he  is  tired  of  his  own." 

Of  this  speiiph  Mr.  Cargill  only  understood  the 
words  "  distress"  and  "  charity,"  sounds  with  which  he 
was  well  acquainted,  and  which  never  failed  to  produce 
some  effect  on  him.  He  looked  at  his  visiter  with  lack- 
lustre eye,  and,  without  correcting  the  first  opinion  which 
he  had  formed,  although  the  stranger's  plump  and  sturdy 
frame,  as  well  as  his  nicely-brushed  coat,  glancing  cane, 
and,  above  aU,  his  upright  and  self-satisfied  manner,  re- 
sembled in  no  respect  the  dress,  form,  or  bearing  of  a 
mendicant,  he  quietly  thrust  a  shilling  into  his  hand,  and 
relapsed  into  the  studious  contemplation  which  the  en 
trance  of  Mr.  Touchwood  had  interrupted. 
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"  Lpon  my  word,  my  good  sir,"  said  his  visiter,  sur- 
prised at  a  degree  of  absence  of  mind  wliich  he  could 
hardly  have  conceived  possible,  **  you  have  entirely  mis- 
taken my  object." 

"  I  am  sorry  ray  mite  is  insufficient,  my  friend,"  said 
the  clergyman,  without  again  raising  his  eyes ;  *Mt  is  all  I 
have  at  present  to  bestow." 

^'  If  you  will  hare  the  kindness  to  look  up  for  a  moment^ 
my  good  sir,"  said  the  traveller,  "  you  may  possibly  per- 
ceive that  you  labour  under  a  considerable  mistake." 

Mr.  Cargill  raised  his  head,  recalled  bis  attention,  and, 
seeing  that  he  had  a  well-dressed,  respectable-looking 
person  before  him,  he  exclaimed  in  much  confusion,  '*  Ha ! 
— ^yes— on  my  word,  1  was  so  immersed  in  my  book — I 
believe — I  think  I  have  the  pleasure  to  see  my  worthy 
friend,  Mr.  Lavender  ?" 

"  No  such  thing,  Mr.  Cargill,"  replied  Mr.  Touchwood. 
"  I  will  save  you  the  trouble  of  trying  to  recollect  me — 
you  never  saw  me  before. — But  do  not  let  me  disturb 
your  studies — ^I  am  in  no  hurry,  and  my  business  can  wait 
your  leisure." 

"  I  am  much  obliged,"  said  Mr.  Cargill ;  •*  have  the 
goodness  to  take  a  chair,  if  you  can  find  one — I  have  a 
train  of  thought  to  recover — a  slight  calculation  to  finish 
— and  then  I  am  at  your  command." 

The  visiter  found  among  the  broken  fiimiture,  not  mth- 
out  difficulty,  a  seat  strong  enough  to  support  his  weight, 
and  sat  down,  resting  upon  his  cane,  and  looking  atten« 
tiyly  at  his  host,  who  very  soon  became  totally  insensible 
orhis  presence.  A  long  pause  of  total  silence  ensued, 
only  disturbed  by  the  rustling  leaves  of  the  folio  from 
which  Mr.  Cargill  seemed  to  be  making  extracts,  and  now 
and  then  by  a  little  exclamation  of  surprise  and  impa- 
dence,  when  he  dipped  his  pen,  as  happened  once  or  twice, 
'  mto  his  snufi*-box,  instead  of  the  ink-standish  which  stood 
beside  it.  At  length,  just  as  Mr.  Touchwood  began  to 
jhink  the  scene  as  tedious  as  it  was  singular,  the  abstracted 
student  raised  his  head,  and  spoke,  as  if  in  soliloquy, 
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"  From  Aeon,  Accor,  or  St.  John  D'Acre,  to  Jerusalem, 
how  far  ?" 

"  Twenty-three  miles  north-northwest,"  answered  his 
visiter,  without  hesitation. 

Mr.  Cargill  expressed  no  more  surprise  at  a  question, 
which  be  had  pat  to  himself  being  answered  by  the  voice 
of  another,  than  if  he  had  found  the  distance  on  the  map, 
and  indeed,  was  not  probably  aware  of  the  medium  through 
which  his  question  had  been  solved  ;  and  it  was  the  tenor 
of  the  answer  alone  which  he  attended  to  in  his  reply. — 
"  Twenty-three  miles — Ingulpbus,"  laying  his  band  on 
the  voluiue,  "  and  Jeffrey  Winesauf,  do  not  agree  in  this." 

"  They  m^y  both  be  d — d,  then,  for  lying  blockhead^," 
answered  the  traveller. 

"  You  might  have  contradicted  tbeiraptharity,su:,  with- 
out using  such  an  expression,'*  said  the  divine^  gravelyt 

"  I  c^y  you  mer4?y3  Dodor,'*  ssud  Mr,  Tiwchivood  ; 
'^  but  would .  you  compare  these  parchment  fellows  with 
me,  that  have  made  my  legs  my  cixnpasses  over  great 
pari  o^  the  inhabited  world  ?" 

"  /ou  have  been  in  Palestine,  then  ?"  said  Mr.  Cargill, 
drawit^  himself  upright  in  his  chaJx,  ijad  ^fpeaking  with    ' 
eagerneas  and  with  interest. 

"  You  may  $wear  that,  Doctor,  and  at  Acre  too.  Why, 
i  was  there  the  monm  after  Booey  had  found  it  too 
hard  a  nut  to  crack .-^I  dined  with  Sir  Sidney's  chum,  old 
Dj^amiX  Pacha,  and  an  excellent  dinner  we  had,  but  for 
a  desert  of  noses  and  ears  brought  on  after  the  last  remove, 
which  sypoiled  my  digestion.  Old  Djezsar  thought  it,^ 
good  a  joke,  that  you  hardly  saw  a  man  in  Acre  who'se  , 
face  was  aot  as  flat  as  the  palm  of  my  hand-^Gad,  I  re-* 
spect  my  olfactory  organ,  and  set  off  the  next  morning  as 
fast  as  the  most  cursed  hard-trotting  dromedary  that  ever 
fell  to  poor  pilgrim's  lot  could  contrive  to  traxnp." 

"  If  you  have  really  been  in  the  Holy  Land,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  CargiU,  whom  the  reckless  gaiety  of  Touchwood's 
manner  rendered  somewhat  suspicious  of  a  trick,  <^  you 
will  be  able  materially  to  enlighten  me  on  the  subject  of 
the  Crusades." 
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"  They  happened  before  my  time,  Doctor,"  replied 
the  traveller. 

"  You  are  to  understand  that  my  curiosity  refers  to  the 
geography  of  the  countries  where  these  events  took  place," 
answered  Mr.  Cargill. 

"  O  !  as  to  that  matter,  you  are  lighted  on  your  feet," 
said  Mr.  Touchwood  ;  "  for  the  timfe  present  I  can  fit  you. 
Turk,  Arab,  Copt,  and  Druse,  I  know  every  one  of  them, 
and  can  make  you  as  well  acquainted  with  them  as  my- 
self. Without  stirring  a  step  beyond  your  threshold,  you 
shall  know  Syria  as  well  as  1  do. — But  one  good  turn 
deserves  another — in  that  case,  you  must  have  the  good- 
ness to  dine  with  me." 

"  I  go  seldom  abroad,  sir,"  said  the  minister,  with  a 
good  deal  of  hesitation,  for  his  habits  of  solitude  and  se- 
clusion could  not  be  entirely  overcome,  even  by  the  ex- 
pectation raised  by  the  traveller's  discourse ;  "  yet  I  cannot 
deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  waiting  on  a  gentleman  pos- 
sessed of  so  much  experience." 

"  Well  then,"  said  Mr.  Touchwood,  "  three  be  the  hour 
— I  never  dine  later,  and  always  to  a  minute — and  the 
place,  the  Cleikum  Inn,  up  the  way ;  where  Mrs.  Dods 
is  at  this  moment  busy  in  making  ready  such  a  dinner  as 
your  learning  has  seldom  seen,  Doctor,  for  J  brought  the 
receipts  from  the  four  different  quarters  of  the  globe." 

Upon  this  treaty  they  parted  ;  and  Mr.  Cargill,  after 
musing  for  a  short  while  upon  the  singular  chance  which 
had  sent  a  living  man  to  answer  those  doubts  for  which  he 
was  in  vain  consulting  ancient  authorities,  at  length  re- 
sumed, by  degrees,  the  train  of  reflection  and  investigation 
which  Mr.  Touchwood's  visit  had  interrupted,  and  in  a 
short  time  lost  all  recollection  of  his  episodical  visiter,  and 
of  the  engagement  which  he  had  formed. 

Not  so  Mr.  Touchwood,  who,  when  not  occupi(.'d  with 
business  of  real  importance,  had  the  art,  as  the  reader  may 
have  observed,  to  make  a  prodigious  fuss  about  nothing 
at  all.  Upon  the  present  occasion,  he  bustled  in  and  out 
of  the  kitchen,  till  Mrs.  Dods  lost  patience,  and  threatene*! 
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lo  pin  the  dish-clout  to  his  tail ;  a  menace  which  he  par- 
doned, in  consideration,  that  in  all  the  countries  which  he 
had  visited,  which  are  sufficiently  civilized  to  boast  of 
cooks,  these  artists,  toiling  in  their  fiery  element,  have  a 
privilege  to  be  testy  and  impatient.  He  therefore  retreat- 
ed from  the  torrid  region  of  Mrs.  Dods's  microcosm,  and 
employed  his  time  in  the  usual  devices  of  loiterers,  partly 
by  walking  for  an  appetite,  partly  by  observing  the  progress 
of  his  watch  towards  three  o'clock,  when  he  had  happily 
succeeded  in  getting  an  employment  more  serious.  His 
table,  in  the  blue  parlour,  was  displayed  with  two  covers, 
after  the  fairest  fashion  of  the  Cleikum  Inn  ;  yet  tl^e  land- 
lady, with  a  look  "  civil  but  sly,"  contrived  to  insinuate  a 
doubt  whether  the  clergyman  would  come  "  when  a'  was 
dune." 

Mr.  Touchwood  scorned  to  listen  to  such,  an  insinuation 
until  the  fated  hour  arrived,  and  brought  with  it  no  Mr. 
Cargill.  The  impatient  entertainer  allowed  five  minutet 
for  dijfFerence  of  clocks,  and  variation  of  time,  and  other 
five  for  the  procrastination  of  one  who  went  h'ttle  into 
society.  But  no  sooner  were  the  last  five  minutes  ex- 
pended, than  he  darted  off  for  the  manse,  not,  indeed, 
much  like  a  greyhound  or  a  deer,  but  with  the  momentum 
of  a  corpulent  and  well-appetized  elderly  gentleman,  who 
is  in  haste  to  secure  his  dinner.  He  bounced  without 
ceremony  into  the  parlour,  where  he  found  the  worthy 
divine  clothed  in  the  same  plaid  night-gown,  and  seated  in 
the  very  elbow-chair,  in  which  he  had  left  him  five  hours 
before.  His  sudden  entrance  recalled  to  Mr.  Cargill,  not 
an  accurate,  but  something  of  a  general  recollection  of 
what  had  passed  in  the  morning,  and  he  hastened  to  apolo- 
gize with  "  Ha ! — indeed — already? — upon  my  word,  Mr* 
A — a — ,  I  mean  my  dear  friend — I  am  afraid  I  have  used 
'  you  ill — I  forgot  to  order  any  dinner — but  we  will  do  our 
best. — Eppie — Eppie  !" 

Not  at  the  first,  second,  nor  third  call,  but  eoo  intervallo, 
as  the  lawyers  express  it,  Eppie,  a  bare-legged,  shock- 
headed,  thick-ankled,  red-armed  wench,  entered,  and 
announced  her  presence  by  an  emphatic  "  What's  your 
wull  ?" 
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"  Have  you  got  anything  in  the  Bouse  for  dinner,  Ep- 
pie?" 

"  Naething  but  bread  and  milk,  plenty  o't — what  should 
£  have  r 

"  You  see,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Cargill,  "  you  are  like  to  have 
a  Pythagorean  entertainment ;  but  you  are  a  traveller, 
and  have  doubtless  been  in  your  time  thankful  for  bread 
and  milk." 

"  But  never  when  there  was  anything  better  to  be  had," 
said  Mr.  Touchwood.  "  Come,  Doctor,  I  beg  your  par- 
don, but  your  wits  are  fairly  gone  a  wool-gathering  ;  it 
was  /  invited  you  to  dinner,  up  at  the  Inn  yonder,  and 
not  you  me." 

"  On  my  word,  and  so  it  was,"  said  Mr.  Cargill ;  "  I 
knew  I  was  quite  right — ^I  knew  there  was  a  dinner  en- 
gagement betwixt  us,  I  was  sure  of  that,  and  that  is  the 
main  point. — Come,  sir,  I  wait  upon  you." 

"  Will  you  not  first  change  your  dress  ?"  said  the  vis- 
iter, seeing  with  astonishment  that  the  divine  proposed  to 
attend  him  in  his  plaid  night-gown  ;  "  why,  we  shall  have 
all  the  boys  in  the  village  after  us — you  will  look  like  an 
owl  in  sunshine,  and  they  will  flock  round  you  like  so 
many  hedge-sparrows." 

**  I  will  get  my  clothes  instantly,"  said  the  worthy  cler- 
gyman ;  *'  I  will  get  ready  directly — I  am  really  ashamed 
to  keep  you  waiting,  my  dear  Mr. — eh — eh — your  name 
has  this  instant  escaped  me." 

"  It  IS  Touchwood,  sir,  at  your  service  ;  "  I  do  not  be- 
lieve you  ever  heard  it  before,"  answered  the  traveller. 

"  True — right — no  more  I  have — well,  my  good  Mr. 
Touchstone,  will  you  sit  down  an  instant  until  we  see  what 
we  can  do  ? — strange  slaves  we  make  ourselves  to  these 
bodies  of  ours,  Mr.  Touchstone — the  clothing  and  the 
sustaining  of  tbem  costs  us  much  thought  and  leisure, 
which  might  be  better  employed  in  catering  for  the  wants 
of  our  immortal  spirits." 

Mr.  Touchwood  thought  in  his  heart  that  never  had 
Bramin  or  Gvmnosophist  less  reason  to  reproach  himself 
with  excess  in  the  indulgence  of  the  table,  or  of  the  toilette, 
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than  the  sage  before  iiim  ;  but  he  assented  to  die  doctr  ne, 
as  he  would  have  done  to  any  minor  heresy,  rather  than 

firotract  matters  by  farther  discussing  the  point  at  present, 
n  a  short  time  the  minister  was  dressed  in  his  Sunday's 
suit,  without  any  farther  mistake  than  turning  one  of  his 
black  stockings  inside  out  ;  and  Mr.  Touchwood,  happy 
as  was  Boswell  when  he  carried  off  Dr.  Johnson  in  tri- 
umph to  dine  with  Strahan  and  John  Wilkes,  had  the 
pleasure  of  escorting  him  to  the  Cleikum  Jnn. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  they  became  more  fa- 
miliar, and  the  familiarity  led  to  their  forming  a  consider-  > 
abie  estimate  of  each  other's  powers  and  acquirements. 
It  is  true,  the  traveller  thought  the  student  too  pedantic, 
too  m^ch  attached  to  systems,  which,  formed  in  solitude, 
he  was  unwilling  to  renounce,  even  when  contradicted  by 
the  voice  and  testimony  of  experience  ;  and,  moreover, 
considered  his  utter  inattention  to  the  quality  of  what  he 
eat  and  drank,  as  unworthy  of  a  rational,  that  is,  of  a 
cooking  creature,  or  of  a  being  who,  as  defined  by  John- 
son, holds  his  dinner  as  the  most  important  business  of  the 
day.  Cargill  did  not  act  up  to  this  definition,  and  was, 
therefore,  m  the  eyes  of  this  new  acquaintance,  so  far  ig- 
norant and  uncivilized.  What  then  ?  He  was  still  a  seo^- 
sible,  intelligent  man,  however  abstemious  and  bookish* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  divine  could  not  help  regarding 
his  new  friend  as  sometliing  of  an  epicure  or  beUy-god, 
nor  could  he  observe  in  him  either  the  perfect  educatioo, 
or  the  polished  bearing,  which  mark  the  gentleman  of  rank, 
and  of  whicii,  while  he  mingled  with  Uie  world,  be  had 
become  a  competent  judge.  Neither  did  it  escape  bun, 
that  in  the  catalogue  of  Mr.  Touchwood's  defects,  oc- 
curred that  of  many  travellers,  a.  slight  dL^sitionto  ex* 
aggerate  his  own  personal  adventutes,  imd  to  pvose  con- 
cerning his  own  exploits*  But  then,  his  acquaintance  with 
Eastern  manners,  existing  now  in  the  same  state  in  which 
they  were  found  during  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  formed 
a  living  commentary  on  the  works  of  William  of  Tyre, 
Raymond  of  Saint  Giles,  the  Moslem  annab  of  Abulfaragi 
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and  other  historians  of  the  dark  period,  with  which  his 
studies  were  at  present  occupied. 

A  friendship,  a  companionship  at  least,  was  therefore 
struck  up  hastily  betwixt  these  two  originals  ;  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  whole  parish  of  St.  Ronan^s,  the  min- 
ister thereof  was  seen  once  more  leagued  and  united  with 
an  indit'rdiral  of  his  species,  generally  called  among  them 
the  Cleiknm  Nabob.  Their  intercourse  sometimes  con- 
sfeted  in  long  walks,  which  they  took  in  company,  travers- 
ing, however,  as  limited  a  space  of  ground,  as  if  it  had 
been  actually  roped*  in  for  their  pedestrian  exercise.  Their 
parade  was,  according  to  circumstances,  a  low  haugh  at 
the  nether  end  of  the  ruinous  hamlet,  or  the  esplanade  in 
the  front  of  the  old  castle ;  and,  in  either  case,  the  direct 
longitude  of  their  promenade  never  exceeded  a  hundred 
yards.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  divine  took  share  ot 
Mr.  Touchwood's  meal,  though  less  splendidly  set  forth 
than  when  he  was  first  invited  to  partake  of  it ;  for,  like  the 
owner  of  the  gold  cup  in  Parnell's  Hermit,  when  cureo 
of  his  ostentation, 

— — ''  Still  he  welcomed,  but  with  less  of  cost/' 

On  lAiese  oceasioos,  the  conversation  was  not  of  the 
regukur  and  compacted  nature,  which  passes  betwixt  men, 
as  they  are  ordinarily  termed,  of  this  world.  On  the  <;on- 
trary,  the  one  party  was  often  thinking  of  Saladin  and 
Coeur  de  lion,  when  the  other  was  haranguing  on  Hyder 
All  and  Sir  Eyre  Coote.  Still,  however,  the  one  spoke, 
and  the  other  seemed  to  listen  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  lighter 
intercourse  erf  society,  where  amusement  b  the  sole  object, 
can  scarcely  rest  on  a  safer  and  more  secure  basb. 

It  was  on  one  of  the  evenings  when  the  learned  divine 
bad  taken  bis  place  at  Mr.  Touchwood's  social  board,  or 
rather  at  Mrs.  Dods's, — for  a  cup  of  excellent  tea,  the 
only  Hixury  which  Mr.  Cargill  continued  to  partake  of 
with  some  complacence,  was  the  regale  before  them, — 
that  a  card  was  delivered  to  the  Nabob. 

"  Mr.  and  Miss  Mowbray  see  company  at  Shaws-Cas- 
tle  on  the  twentieth  current,  at  two  o'clock — a  dgeuner — 
dresses  in  character  admitted — A  dramatic  picture."— 
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"  See  company  ? — the  more  fools  they,"  he  continued,  by 
way  of  comment.  **  See  company  ?— choice  phrases  are 
ever  commendable — and  this  piece  of  pasteboard  is  to 
intimate  that  one  may  go  and  meet  all  the  fools  of  the 
parish,  if  they  have  a  mind — in  ray  time  they  asked  the 
honour,  or  the  pleasure,  of  a  stranger's  company.  I  sup- 
pose, by  and  by,  we  shall  have  in  this  opuntry  the  cere- 
monial of  a  Bedouin's  tent,  where  every  ragged  Hadgi, 
with  his  green  turban,  comes  in  slap  without  leave  asked, 
and  has  his  black  paw  among  the  rice,  with  no  other  apol- 
ogy than  Salam  Alicum. — *  Dresses  in  character — Dra- 
matic picture' — ^what  liew  Tomfoolery  can  that  be  ? — but 
it  does  not  signify. — ^Doctor  !  I  say,  Doctor  ! — but  he  is 
in  the  seventh  heaven — I  say,  mother  Dods,  you  who 
know  all  the  news — Is  this  the  feast  that  was  put  off  until 
Miss  Mowbray  should  be  better  ?" 

^'  Troth  is  it,  Maister  Touchwood — they  are  no  in  the 
way  of  giving  twa  entertainments  in  one  season — no  very 
wise  to  gie  ane,  maybe — ^but  they  ken  best." 

**  I  Pay,  Doctor,  Doctor  ! — Bless  his  five  wits,  he  is 
chargmg  the  Moslemah  with  stout  King  Richard — I  say, 
Doctor,  do  you  know  anything  of  these  Mowbrays  ?" 

**  Nothing  extremely  particular,"  answered  Mr.  Cargill, 
after  a  pause ;  **  it  is  an  ordinary  tale  of  greatness,  which 
blazes  in  one  century,  and  is  extinguished  in  the  next.  I 
think  Camden  says,  that  Thomas  Mowbray,  who  was 
Grand-Mar^al  of  England,  succeeded  to  that  high  office, 
as  well  as  to  the  Dukedom  of  Norfolk,  as  grandson  ol 
Roger  Bigot,  in  1301." 

^*  Pshaw,  man,  you  are  back  into  the  14th  century — ^1 
mean  these  Mowbrays  of  St.  Ronan's — now,  don't  fall 
asleep  again  until  you  have  answered  my  question — and 
don't  look  so  like  a  startled  hare— -I  am  speaking  no 
treason." 

The  clergyman  floundered  a  moment,  as  is  usual  with 
an  absent  man  who  is  recovering  the  train  of  his  ideas,  or 
a  somnambulist  when  he  is  suddenly  iwakened,  and  then 
answered,  still  with  hesitation, — 
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^*  Mowbray  of  St«  Ronan's  ?-^ha— eb— I  knoW"*-that 
s — I  did  know  the  family." 

^*  Here  they  are  going  to  give  a  masquerade,  a  bal 
pare,  private  theatricals,  I  think,  and  what  not,"  handing 
nim  the  card. 

'^  I  saw  something  of  this  a  fortnight  ago,"  said  Mr. 
Cargill ;  '^  indeed,  I  either  had  a  ticket  myself,  or  1  saw 
such  a  one  as  that." 

"  Are  you  sure  you  did  not  attend  the  party.  Doctor  ?" 
said  the  Nabob. 

"  Who  attend  ? — 1  ?  you  are  jesting,  Mr.  Touchwood." 

"  But  are  you  quite  positive  ?"  demanded  Mr.  Touch* 
wood,  who  had  observed,  to  his  infinite  amusement,  that 
the  learned  and  abstracted  scholar  was  so  conscious  oi 
his  own  peculiarities,  as  never  to  be  very  sure  on  any  such 
subject. 

*•  Positive  !"  he  repeated  with  embarrassment ;  "  my 
memory  is  so  wretched  that  I  never  like  to  be  positive— 
but  had  1  done  anything  so  far  out  of  my  usual  way,  I  must 
have  remembered  it,  one  would  think— and — ^I  am  posi- 
tive I  was  not  there." 

'^  Neither  could  you,  Doctor,"  said  the  Nabob,  laughing 
at  the  process,  by  which  his  friend  reasoned  himself  into 
confidence  ;  "  for  it  did  not  take  place — it  was  adjourn- 
ed, and  this  is  the  second  invitation — ^there  will  be  one  for 
you,  as  you  had  a  card  to  the  former. — Come,  Doctor, 
you  must  go — you  and  I  will  go  together — I  as  an  Imaum 
— ^I  can  say  my  Bismillah  with  any  Hadgi  of  them  all — 
You  as  a  cardinal,  or  what  you  like  best." 

"  Who,  I  ? — it  is  unbecomming  my  station,  Mr.  Touch- 
wood," said  the  clergyman — ^^  a  folly  altogether  incon- 
vistent  with  my  habits." 

<^  All  the  better — ^you  shall  change  your  habits." 

<^  You  had  better  gang  up  and  see  them,  Mr.  Cargill," 
3aid  Mrs.  Dods  ;  "  for  it's  maybe  the  last  sight  ye  may 
see  of  Miss  Mowbray — they  say  she  is  to  be  married  and 
off  to  England  ane  of  thae  odd-come-shortlies,  wi'  some 
of  the  gowks  about  the  Waal  down-by."  v 

"  Married  !"  said  the  clergyman  ;  "  it  is  impossible !" 
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«  But  tdicre*s  the  impossibility,  Mr.  Cargill,  wben  ye 
see  folk  marry  every  day,  and  buckle  them  yoursell  into 
the  bargain  ?— Maybe  ye  think  the  pnir  lassie  has  a  bee 
in  her  bannet  j  but  ye  ken  yoursell,  if  naebody  but  wise 
folk  were  to  marry,  the  warld  wad  be  ill  peopled.  I  think 
it's  the  wise  folk  that  keep  single,  like  yoursell  and  me, 
Mr.  Cargill. — Gude  guide  us  ! — are  ye  weel  ? — ^will  ye 
taste  a  drap  o'  something  ?" 

"  SnifF  at  my  ottar  of  roses,**  said  Mr.  Touchwood  ; 
*•  the  scent  would  revive  the  dead — why,  what  in  the 
devil's  name  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? — ^you  were  quite  well 
just  now.** 

"  A  sudden  qualm,**  said  Mr.  Cargill,  recovering  him- 
self. 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Cargill,**  said  Dame  Dods,  "  this  comes 
of  your  lang  fasts.** 

"  Right,  dame,**  subjoined  Mr.  Touchwood  ;  "  and  of 
breaking  them  with  sour  milk  and  pease  bannock — the 
least  morsel  of  Christian  food  is  rejected  by  the  stomach, 
just  as  a  small  gentleman  refuses  the  visit  of  a  creditable 
neighbour,  lest  he  see  the  nakedness  of  the  land — ^ha  ! 
ha!" 

"  And  there  is  really  a  talk  of  Miss  Mowbray  of  St. 
Ronan's  being  married  ?'*  said  the  clergyman. 

"  Troth  is  there,"  said  the  dame  ;  "  it*s  Trotting  Nel- 
ly's news ;  and  though  she  likes  a  drappie,  I  dinna  think 
she  would  invent  a  lee  or  carry  ane — at  least  to  me,  that 
am  a  gude  customer." 

"  This  must  be  looked  to,"  said  Mr.  Cargill,  as  if  speak- 
ing to  himself. 

"  In  troth,  and  so  it  should,"  said  Dame  Dods  ;  "  it*3 
a  sin  and  a  shame  if  they  should  employ  the  tinkling  cym- 
bal they  ca'  Chatterly,  and  sic  a  Presbyterian  trumpet  as 
yoursell  in  the  land,  Mr,  Cargill ;  and  if  ye  will  take  a 
fule*s  advice,  ye  winna  let  the  multure  be  taen  by  your  ain 
mill,  Mr.  Cargill." 

"  True,  true,  good  Mother  Dods,"  said  the  Nabob  : 
gloves  and  hat-bands  are  things  to  be  looked  after,  and 
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Mr.  Ctrgifl  had  better  go  down  to  this  cursed  festiTitf 
with  me,  in  order  to  see  after  his  own  interest.*' 

^^  I  must  speak  with  the  young  lady,"  said  the  clergy- 
man,  still  in  a  brown  study. 

"  Right,  right,  my  boy  of  blackletter,"  said  the  Na- 
bob ;  ^^  with  me  you  shall  go,  and  weMl  bring  them  to 
submission  to  mother-church,  I  warrant  you — why,  the 
idea  of  being  cheated  in  such  a  way  would  scare  a  Santon 
'ut  of  his  trance. — What  dress  will  you  wear  ?" 

^'  My  own,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  divine,  starting  from 
his  reverie. 

^'  True,  thou  art  right  again — they  may  want  to  knit 
the  knot  on  the  spot,  and  who  would  be  married  by  a  par- 
son in  masquerade  ? — We  go  to  the  entertainnient  though 
— ^it  is  a  done  thing." 

The  clergyman  assented,  provided  he  should  receive 
an  invitation  ;  and  as  that  was  found  at  the  Manse,  he 
had  no  excuse  for  retracting,  even  if  he  had  seemed  to 
desire  one. 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

FORTUNE'S  FROLICS. 

CbMtf  BoMtH,  We  g^ntlemeiiy  whose  cerriages  run  on  the  four  aces,  are 
apt  to  have  a  wheel  out  of  order.  The  Prwdhed  Hmband, 

Our  history  must  now  look  a  little  backwards  ;  and 
although  it  is  rather  foreign  to  our  natural  style  of  com- 
position, it  must  speak  more  in  narrative,  and  less  in  dia- 
logue, rather  telling  what  happened  than  its  effects  upon 
the  actors.  Our  purpose,  however,  is  only  conditional, 
for  we  foresee  temptations  which  may  render  it  difficult 
for  us  exactly  to  ke^p  it. 

The  arrival  of  the  young  Earl  of  Eiherington  at  the 
saiutiferous  fountain  of  St.  Ronan's  had  produced  the 
strongest  sensation  ;  especiaUy  as  it  was  joined  with  the 
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singular  accident  of  the  attempt  upon  bis  lordship's  pei- 
son,  as  he  took  a  short  cut  through  the  woods  en  foot, 
at  a  distance  from  his  equipage  and  servants.  The  gal- 
lantry with  which  he  beat  off  the  highwayman,  was  only 
equal  to  his  generosity  ;  for  he  declined  makmg  any  re- 
searches after  the  poor  devil,  although  his  lordship  had 
received  a  severe  wound  in  the  scuffle. 

Of  the  "  three  black  Graces,"  as  they  have  been  term- 
ed by  one  of  the  most  pleasant  companions  of  our  time. 
Law  and  Physic  hastened  to  do  homage  to  Lord  Etber- 
ington,  represented  by  Mr.  Meiklewham  and  Dr.  Quack* 
leben  ;  while  Divinity,  as  favourable,  though  more  coy,  in 
tlje  person  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Simon  Chatterly,  stood 
on  tiptoe  to  offer  any  service  in  her  power. 

For  the  honourable  reason  aheady  assigned,  bis  lord- 
ship, after  thanking  Mr.  Meiklewham,  and  hinting,  that 
he  might  have  different  occasion  for  his  services,  declined 
his  offer  to  search  out  the  delinquent  by  whom  he  had 
been  wounded  ;  while  to  the  care  of  the  Doctor  he  sub- 
jected the  cure  of  a  smart  flesh-wound  in  tlie  arm,  to- 
gether with  a  slight  scratch  on  the  temple  ;  and  so  very 
gentefJ  was  his  behaviour  on  the  occasion,  that  the  Doc- 
tor, in  his  anxiety  for  his  safety,  enjoined  him  a  month's 
^course  of  the  waters,  if  he  would  enjoy  the  comfort  of  a 
complete  and  perfect  recovery.  Nothing  so  frequent,  he 
could  assure  his  lordship,  as  the  opening  of  cicatrized 
wounds  ;  and  the  waters  of  St.  Ronan's  spring  being, 
according  to  Dr.  Quackleben,  a  remedy  for  all  the  trou- 
iles  which  flesh  is  heir  to,  could  not  fail  to  equal  those  of 
Barege,  in  facilitating  die  discharge  of  all  splinters  or  ex.- 
traneous  matter,  which  a  bullet  may  chance  to  incorpo- 
rate with  the  human  frame,  to  its  great  annoyance.  For 
he  was  wont  to  say,  that  although  he  could  not  declare 
the  waters  which  he  patronized  to  be  an  ^bso\utepanphar- 
macon,  yet  he  would  with  word  and  pen  maintain,  that 
they  possessed  the  principal  virtues  of  the  most  celebrat- 
ed medicinal  springs  in  the  known  world.  In  short,  the 
love  of  Alpheus  for  Arethusa  was  a  mere  jest,  comparec^ 
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to  that  which  the  Doctor  entertaiaed  for  his  favourite 
fountain. 

The  new  and  noble  guest,  whose  arrival  so  much  illus- 
trated these  scenes  of  convalescence  and  of  gaiety,  was 
not  at  first  seen  to  much  at  the  ordinary,  and  other  places 
of  public  resort,  as  had  been  the  hope  of  the  worthy 
company  assembled.  His  health  and  his  wound  proved 
an  excuse  for  making  his  visits  to  the  society  few  and  far 
oetween. 

But  when  he  did  appear,  his  manners  and  person  were 
infinitely ,  captivating  ;  and  even  the  carnation-coloured 
silk  handkerchief,  which  suspended  his  wounded  arm, 
tf^ether  with  the  paleness  and  langour  which  loss  of  blood 
had  left  on  his  handsome  and  open  countenance,  gave  a 
grace  to  the  whole  person,  which  many  of  the  ladies  de- 
clared irresistible.  All  contended  for  his  notice,  atUracted 
at  once  by  his  affability,  and  piqued  by  the  calm  and  easy 
nonchalance  with  which  it  seemed  to  be  blended.  The 
scheming  and  selfish  Mowbray,  the  coarse*minded  and 
brutal  Sir  Bingo,  accustomed  to  consider  themselves,  and^ 
to  be  considered,  as  the  first  men  of  the  party,  sunk  into 
comparative  insignificance.  But  chiefly  Lady  Penelope 
threw  out  the  captivations  of.  her  wit  and  her  literature  ; 
while  Lady  Binks,  trusting  to  her  natural  charms,  en- 
deavoured equally  to  attract  his  notice.  The  other  nymphs 
of  the  Spa  held  a  little  back,  upon  the  principle  of  that 
ix)liteness,  which,  at  continental  hunting  parties,  affords 
tlie  first  shot  at  a  fine  piece  of  game,  to  tlie  person  of  the 
highest  rank  present ;  but  the  thought  throbbed  in  many 
a  fair  bosom, that  their  ladyships  might  miss  their  aim,in 
spite  of  the  advantages  thus  allowed  them,  and  that  there 
might  then  be  room  for  less  exalted,  but  perhaps  not  less 
skilful  markswomen,  to  try  their  chance. 

But  while  the  Earl  thus  withdrew  from  public  society, 
it  was  necessary,  at  least  natural,  that  he  should  choose 
some  one  with  whom  to  share  the  solitude  of  his  own 
apartment ;  and  Mowbray,  superior  in  rank  to  the  half-pay 
whisky-drinking  Captain  MacTurk ;  in  dash  to  Winter- 
blossom,  who  was  broken  down,  and  tOrned  twaddler  ;. 
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and  in  tact  and  sense  to  Su*  Bingo  Binks,  easily  manoen* 
▼red  himself  mto  bis  lordship's  more  intimate  society 
and  internally  thanking  the  honest  foot-pad,  whose  bullet 
had  been  the  indirect  means  of  secluding  his  intended 
victim  from  all  society  but  his  own,  he  gradually  began  to 
feel  the  way,  and  prove  the  strength  of  his  antagonist,  at 
the  various  games  of  skill  and  hazard  which  he  introduced, 
apparently  with  the  sole  purpose  of  relieving  the  tedium 
of  a  sick-chamber. 

Meiklewham,  who  felt,  or  affected,  the  greatest  possible 
interest  in  his  patron's  success,  and  who  watched  every 
opportunity  to  inquire  bow  bis  schemes  advanced,  receiv- 
ed at  first  such  favourable  accounts  as  made  him  grin  from 
ear  to  ear,  rub  his  hands,  and  chuckle  forth  such  bursts 
of  glee  as  only  the  success  of  triumphant  roguery  could 
have  extorted  from  him.  Mowbray  looked  grave,  how- 
ever, and  checked  his  mirth. 

"  There  was  somediing  in  it  after  all,"  be  said,  "  that 
be  could  not  perfectly  understand.  Etfaerington,  an  used 
Jiand— d-— d  sharp — up  to  every  thing,  and  yet  he  lost  his 
money  like  a  baby." 

^'  And  what  the  matter  how  he  loses  it,  so  you  win  it 
like  a  man  ?"  said  his  legal  friend  and  adviser. 

"  Why,  hang  it,  1  cannot  tell,"  replied  Mowbray — 
^  were  it  not  that  I  think  he  has  sctfTce  the  impudence  to 
propose  such  a  thing  to  succeed,  curse  me  but  I  should 
think  he  was  coming  the  old  soldier  over  me,  and  keeping 
up  his  game. — But  no*— he  can  scarce  have  the  impu- 
dence to  think  of  that. — I  find,  however,  that  he  has  done 
Wolverine — cleaned  out  poor  Tom — though  Tom  wrote 
to  me  the  precise  contrary,  yet  the  truth  has  since  come 
out — ^Well,  I  shall  avenge  him,  for  I  see  his  lordship  is  to 
be  had  as  well  as  other  folk." 

"  Weel,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  said  the  lawyer,  in  a  tone  of 
affected  sympathy,  "  ye  ken  your  own  ways  best — but 
the  heavens  will  bless  a  moderate  mind.  I  would  not  like 
to  see  you  ruin  this  poor  lad  funditusy  that  is  to  say,  out 
and  out.  To  lose  some  of  the  ready  will  do  himjio  great 
harm,  an Anaybe  give  him  a  lesson  he  may  be  the  bettei 
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of  as  long  as  he  fives— but  I  wad  not,  as  an  honest  oiaa 
wish  you  to  go  deeper — ^you  should  spare  the  lad,  Mr. 
Mowbray." 

^^  Who  spared  me,  Meiklewham  ?"  said  Mowbray,  whh 
a  lodL  and  tone  of  deep  emphasis—-^*  No»  no— -he  must 
go  through  the  mill— nuHiey  and  money's  worth.-— His 
seat  is  called  Oakendale— think  of  that,  Mick— *Oaken- 
daie  !  Oh|  name  of  thrice  happy  augury  !-— Speak  not 
of  mercy,  Miek-— the  squirreb  of  Oakendale  must  be 
dismounted,  and  learn  to  go  a-foot. — What  mercy  can 
the  wanderii^  lord  of  Troy  expect  among  the  Greeks  ? 
— The  Greeks  !— 1  am  a  very  Suliote — the  bravest  of 
Greeks. 

I  tfabk  not  of  |nty,  I  dunk  not  of  fear  i 

He  neitker  mast  know  wko  would  lenre  tke  Yiftier. 

And  necessity,  Micky^*  he  concluded,  with  a  tone  some- 
tiling  altered,  ''  necessity  is  as  unrelenting  a  leader  as  any 
Vizier  or  Pacha,  whom  Scanderbeg  ever  fought  with,  or 
Byron  has  sung." 

Meiklewham  echoed  his  patron's  ejaculation  with  a 
sound  betwixt  a  whine,  a  chuckle,  and  a  groan  ;  the  first 
being  designed  to  express  his  pretended  pity  for  the  des- 
tined victim  ;  the  second,  his  sympathy  with  his  patron's 
prospects  of  success  ;  and  the  third  being  a  whistle  ad- 
monitory of  the  dangerous  courses  through  which  his  ob- 
ject was  to  be  pursued. 

Suiiote  as  he  boasted  himself,  Mowbray  had^soon  after 
this  conversation,  some  reason  to  admit,  that. 

When  Greek  meets  Greek,  then  oomea  Uie  tug  ef  wir. 

The  light  skirmishing  betwixt  the  parties  was  ended, 
and  the  serious  battle  commenced  with  some  caution  on 
either  side;  each  perhaps  desirous  of  being  master  of  his 
opponent's  system  of  tactics,  before  exposing  his  own. 
Piquet,  the  most  beautiful  game  at  wluch  a  man  can  make 
sacrifice  of  his  fortune,  was  one  with  which  Mowbray  had, 
for  his  misfortune  perhaps,  been  accounted,  from  an  early 
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AgCf  A  gf^t  proficient,  and  in  which  the  Earl  of  Ether* 
ington,  with  less  experience,  proved  no  novice.  They 
now  played  for  such  stakes  as  Mowbray's  state  of  fortune 
rendered  considerable  to  him,  though  his  antagonist  ap- 
peared not  to  regard  the  amount.  And  they  played  with 
various  success  ;  for,  though  Mowbray  at  times  returned 
with  a  smile  of  confidence  the  inquiring  looks  of  his  friend 
Meiklewham,  there  were  other  occasions  on  which  he 
seemed  to  evade  them,  as  if  his  own  had  a  sad  confession 
to  make  in  reply. 

These  alternations,  though  frequent,  did  not  occupy, 
after  all,  many  days  ;  for  Mowbray,  a  friend  of  all  hours, 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  Lord  Etherington*s  apartment, 
and  these  few  days  were  days  of  battle.  In  the  mean- 
time, as  his  lordship  was  now  sufficiently  recovered  to  join 
the  party  at  Shaws-Castle,  and  Miss  Mowbray's  health 
being  announced  as  restored,  that  proposal  was  renewed, 
with  the  addition  of  a  dramatic  entertainment,  the  nature 
of  which  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  explain. 
Cards  were  anew  issued  to  all  those  who  had  been  for- 
merly included  in  the  invitation,  and  of  course  to  Mr 
Touchwood,  as  formerly  a  resident  at  the  Well,  and  now 
in  the  neighbourhood  ;  it  being  previously^ agreed  among 
the  ladies,  that  a  Nabob,  though  sometimes  a  dingy  or 
damaged  commodity,  was  not  to  be  rashly  or  unnecessarily 
neglected.  As  to  the  parson,  he  had  been  asked  of  course, 
as  an  old  acquaintance  of  the  Mdwbray  house,  not  to  be 
left  out  when  the  friends  of  tlie  family  were  invited  on  a 
great  scale  ;  but  his  habits  were  well  known,  and  it  was 
no  more  expected  that  he  would  leave  his  manse  on  such 
an  occasion,  than  that  the  kirk  should  loosen  itself  from 
its  foundations. 

It  was  after  these  arrangements  had  been  made,  that  the 
Laird  of  St.  Ronan's  suddenly  entered  Meiklewhara's 
private  apartment  with  looks  of  exultation.  The  worthy 
scribe  turned  his  spectacled  nose  towards  his  patron,  and 
holding  in  one  hand  the  bunch  of  papers  which  he  had 
been  just  perusing,  and  in  the  other  the  tape  with  which 
be  was  about  to  tie  them  up  again,  suspended  that  opo 
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ration  to  await  with  open  eyes  and  ears,  the  communica- 
tion of  Mowbray. 

"  1  have  done  him  !"  he  said,  exultingly,  yet  in  a  tone 
of  voice  lowered  almost  to  a  whisper  ;  "  capotted  his 
lordship  for  this  bout — doubled  my  capital,  Mick,  and 
something  more. — Hush,  don't  interrupt  me — we  must 
think  of  Clara  now — ^she  must  share  the  sunshine,  should 
if  prove  but  a  blink  before  a  storm. — ^You  know«  Mick 
these  two  d— d  women  Lady  Penelope  and  the  Binks 
have  settled  that  they  will  have  something  like  a  bal 
pari  on  this  occasion,  a  sort  of  theatrical  exhibition, 
and  that  those  who  like  it  shall  be  dressed  in  char- 
acter.— I  know  their  meaning — they  think  Clara  has 
no  dress  fit  for  such  foolery,  and  so  they  hope  to 
eclipse  her ;  Lady  Pen,  with  her  old-fashioned,  ill-set 
diamonds,  and  my  Lady  Binks,  with  the  new-fashioned 
finery  which   she  swopt  her  character  for.     But  Clara 

shan't  be  borne  down  so,  by • !     I  got  that  affected 

slut,  Lady  Binks's  maid,  to  tell  me  what  her  mistress  had 
set  her  mind  on,  and  she  is  to  wear  a  Grecian  habit,  for* 
sooth,  like  one  of  Will  Allan's  eastern  subjects. — But 
here's  the  rub — there  is  only  one  shawl  for  sale  in  Edin- 
burgh that  is  worth  showing  off  m,  and  that  is  at  the 
Gallery  of  Fashion. — Now,  Mick,  my  friend,  that  shawl 
must  be  had  for  Clara,  with  the  other  trankums  of  mus- 
lin and  lace,  and  so  forth,  which  you  will  find  marked  in 
the  paper  there. — Send  instantly  and  secure  it,  for,  as 
Lady  Binks  writes  by  to-morrow's  post,  your  order  can 
goby  to-night's  mail— There  is  a  note  for  £100." 

From  a  mechanical  habit  of  never  refusing  anything, 
Meiklewham  readily  took  the  note,  but  having  looked  at 
it  through  his  spectacles,  he  continued  to  hold  it  in  his 
hand  as  he  remonstrated  with  his  patron. — "  This  is  a' 
very  kindly  meant,  St.  Ronan's — very  kindly  meant ; 
and  I  wad  be  the  •  last  to  say  that  Miss  Clara  does  not 
merit  respect  and  kindness  at  your  hand  ;  but  I  doubt 
mickle  if  she  wad  care  a  bodle  for  thae  braw  things. 
Ye  ken  yoursell,  she  seldom  alters  her  fashions.  Odd, 
she  thinks  her  riding-habit  dress  eneugh  for  ony  compa- 
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ny  ;  and  if  you  were  ganging  by  good  looks,  so  it  is — i 
slie  had  a  thought  inair  colour,  poor  dear." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Mowbray,  impatiently,  "  let  me 
alone  to  reconcile  a  woman  and  a  fine  dress." 

'*  To  be  sure,  ye  ken  best,"  said  the  writer  ;  *^  but, 
after  a',  now,  wad  it  no  be  better  to  lay  by  this  hundred 
pound  in  Tarn  Turnpenny's,  in  case  the  young  lady  should 
want  it  afterhend,  just  for  a  sair  foot  ?" 

^<  You  are  a  fool,  Mick ;  what  signifies  healing  a  sore 
foot,  when  there  will  be  a  broken  heart  in  the  case  ? — No, 
no — get  the  things  as  I  desire  you — we  will  blaze  them 
down  for  one  day  at  least ;  perhaps  it  will  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a  proper  dash." 

"  Weel,  weel,  I  wish  it  may  be  so,"  answered  Meikle- 
wham  ;  '^  but  this  young  Earl — bae  ye  found  the  weak 
point  ? — Can  ye  get  a  decerniture  against  him,  with  ex- 
penses i — that  is  the  question." 

"  I  wish  I  could  answer  it,"  said  Mowbray,  thought- 
fully.-*-'' Confound  the  fellow — he  is  a  cut  above  me  in 
rank  and  in  society  too — belongs  to  the  great  clubs,  and  is 
in  with  the  Superlatives  and  Inaccessibles,  and  all  that 
sort  of  folk.— -My  training  has  been  a  peg  lower — but, 
bang  it,  there  are  better  dogs  bred  in  the  kennel  than  in 
the  parlour.  I  am  up  to  him,  I  think — at  least  I  will 
soon  know,  Mick,  whether  I  am  or  no,  and  that  is  always 
one  comfort.  Never  mind — do  you  execute  my  com- 
mission, and  take  care  you  name  no  names — 1  must  save 
my  little  Abigail's  reputation." 

They  parted,  Meiklewham  to  execute  his  patron's 
commission — his  patron  to  bring  to  the  test  those  hopes, 
the  uncertainty  of  which  he  could  not  disguise  from  his 
own  sagacity. 

Trusting  to  the  contmuance  of  his  run  of  luck.  Mow* 
bray  resolved  to  bring  affairs  to  a  crisis  that  same  even- 
ing. Ever}'  thing  seemed  in  the  outset  to  favour  his 
purpose.  They  bad  dined  together  in  Lord  Ethering- 
ton's  apartments — his  state  of  health  interfered  with  the 
circulation  of  the  bottle,  and  a  drizzly  autumnal  evening 
rendered  walking  disagreeable,  even  had  they  gone  no 
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farther  than  the  private  stable  where  Lord  Etherkigtoft^ 
horses  were  kept,  nnder  the  care  of  a  groom  of  superior 
skill.  Cards  were  naturally,  almost  necessarily,  resorted 
to,  as  the  only  alternative  for  helping  away  the  evening, 
and  piquet  was,  as  fofmeriy,  chosen  (or  the  game. 

Lord  Etherington  seemed  at  Srst  indolendy  eareiess 
and  indifferent  about  his  play,  saffering  advantages  to  es- 
cape  him,  of  which,  in  a  more  attentive  state  of  mind,  he 
could  not  have  failed  to  avail  himself.  Mowbray  up- 
braided him  with  his  inattention,  and  proposed  a  deeper 
stake,  in  order  to  interest  him  in  the  game.  The  young 
nobleman  complied  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hands, 
tbe  gamesters  became  both  deeply  engaged  in  wittcbing 
and  profiting  by  the  changes  of  fortune.  These  were  so 
many,  sq  varied,  and  so  unexpected,  that  the  very  souls 
of  the  players  seemed  at  length  centred  in  the  event  of 
the  struggle  5  and,  by  dint  of  doubling  stakes,  the  accu- 
mulated sum  of  a  tliousand  pounds  and  upwards,  upon 
each  side,  came  to  be  staked  in  the  issue  of  the  game. — 
So  large  a  risk  included  all  those  funds  which  Mowbray 
commanded  by  his  sister's  kindness,  and  nearly  all  his 
previous  winnings  j^  so  to  him  the  alternative  was  victory 
or  ruin.  He  could  not  hide  his  agitation,  however  desir- 
ous to  do  so-  He  drank  wine  to  supply  himself  with 
courage — he  drank  water  to  cool  his  agitation  ;  and  ai 
length  bent  himself  to  play  with  as  much  care  and  atten- 
tion as  he  felt  himself  enabled  to  command. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  game  their  luck  appeared  toler- 
ably equal,  and  the  play  of  both  befitting  gamesters  who 
had  dared  to  place  such  a  sum  on  the  cast.  But,  as  it 
drew  towards  a  conclusion,  fortune  altogether  deserted 
him  who  stood  most  in  need  of  her  favour,  and  Mowbray, 
with  silent  despair,  saw  his  fate  depend  on  a  single  trick, 
and  that  with  every  odds  against  him,  for  Lord  Ethering- 
.on  was  elder  hand.  But  how  can  Fortune's  favour  se- 
cure any  one  who  is  not  true  to  himself  ? — By  an  infrac- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  game,  which  could  only  have  been 
expected  from  the  veriest  bungler  that  ever  touched  a 
card.  Lord  Etherington  called  a  point  without  showing  it, 
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and,  by  the  ordmary'rule,  Mowbray  was  entitled  to  count 
his  own — and  in  the  course  of  that  and  the  next  hand, 
gained  the  game  and  swept  the  stakes.  Lord  Ethering- 
ton  showed  chagrin  and  displeasure,  and  seemed  to  think 
that  the  rigour  of  the  game  had  been  more  insisted  upon 
cbaa  in  courtesy  it  ou^ht  to  have  been,  when  men  were 
,  playing  for  so  small  a  stake.  Mowbray  did  not  under- 
stand this  logic.  A  thousand  pounds,  he  said,  were  in  his 
eyes  no  nut-shells  ;  the  rules  of  piquet  were  insisted  on 
by  all  but  boys  and  women  ;  and  for  his  part,  he  had 
rather  not  play  at  all  than  not  play  the  game. 

"  So  it  would  seem,  my  dear  Mowbray,"  said  the 
Earl ;  <<  for,  on  my  soul,  I  never  saw  so  disconsolate  a 
visage  as  thine  during  that  unlucky  game — it  withdrew  all 
my  attention  from  my  hand  ;  and  I  may  safely  say,  your 
rueful  countenance  has  stood  me  in  a  thousand  pounds. 
If  I  could  transfer  thy  long  visage  to  canvass,  I  should 
have  both  my  revenge  and  my  monqy  ;  for  a  correct  re- 
semblance would  be  worth  not  a  penny  less  than  the  orig- 
inal has  cost  me." 

"  You  aie  welcome  to  your  jest,  my  lord,'*  said  Mow- 
bray, "  it  has  been  well  paid  for ;  and  I  wiU  serve  you  in 
ten  thousand  at  the  same  rate.  What  say  you  ?"  he 
proceeded,  taking  up  and  shuflSing  the  cards,  "  will  you 
do  yourself  more  justice  in  another  game  ? — Revenge, 
they  say,  is  sweet." 

"  I  have  no  appetite  for  it  this  evening,"  said  the  Earl, 
gravely  ;  "  if  I  had,  Mowbray,  you  might  come  by  the 
worse.     I  do  not  always  call  a  point  without  showing  it." 

"  Your  lordship  is  out  of  humour  with  yourself  for  a 
blunder  that  might  happen  to  any  man — it  was  as  much 
my  good  luck  as  a  good  hand  would  have  been,  and  so 
Fortune  be  praised." 

"  But  what  if  with  this  Fortune  had  nought  to  do  ?" 
replied  Xiord  Etherington. — "  What  if,  sitting  down  with 
an  honest  fellow  and  a  friend  like  yourself,  Mowbray,  a 
man  should  rather  choose  to  lose  his  own  money,  which 
he  could  afford,  than  to  win  what  it  might  distress  his 
friend  to  part  with  5^" 
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"  Supposing  a  case  so  far  out  of  supposition,  my  lord," 
answered  Mowbray,  who  felt  the  question  ticklish-— 
"  for,  with  submission,  the  allegation  is  easily  made,  and 
is  totally  incapable  of  proof — I  should  say,  no  one  had  a 
right  to  think  for  me  in  such  a  particular,  or  to  suppose 
that  1  played  for  a  higher  stake  than  was  convenient." 

"  And  thus  your  friend,  poor  devil,"  replied  Lord 
Etherington,  "  would  lose  his  money,  and  run  the  risk  of 
a  quarrel  into  the  boot ! — ^We  will  try  it  another  way — 
Suppose  this  good-humoured  and  simple-minded  game- 
ster had  a  favour  of  the  deepest  import  to  ask  of  his 
friend,  and  judged  it  better  to  prefer  his  request  to  a 
winner  than  to  a  loser  ?" 

"  If  this  applies  to  me,  my  lord,"  replied  Mowbray, 
*'  it  is  necessary  I  should  learn  how  I  can  oblige  your 
lordship." 

"  That  is  a  word  soon  spoken,  but  so  difficult  to  be 
recalled,  that  I  am  almost  tempted  to  pause — but  yet  it 
must  be  said. — Mowbray,  you  have  a  sister." 

Mowbray  started. — "  I  have  indeed  a  sister,  my  lord  j 
but  I  can  conceive  no  case  in  which  her  name  can  enter 
with  propriety  into  our  present  discussion." 

"  Again  in  the  menacing  mood  !"  said  Lord  Ethering- 
ton, in  his  former  tone  ;  "  now,  here  is  a  pretty  fellow — 
he  would  first  cut  my  throat  for  having  won  a  thousand 
pounds  from  me,  and  then  for  offering  to  make  his  sister 
a  countess  !" 

"  A  countess,  my  lord  .^'  said  Mowbray  ;  "  you  are 
but  jesting — you  have  never  even  seen  Clara  Mowbray." 

"  Perhaps  not — but  what  then  ? — I  may  have  seen  her 
picture,  as  Puff  says  in  the  Critic,  or  fallen  in  love  with 
her  from  rumour — or,  to  save,  farther  suppositions,  as  I 
see  they  render  you  impatietit,  I  may  be  satisfied  with 
knowing  that  she  is  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  young 
lady,  with  a  large  fortune." 

"  What  fortune  do  you  mean,  my  lord  ?"    said  Mow- 
\  bray,  recollecting  with  alarm  some  claims,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Meiklewham*s  view  of  the  subject,  his  sister  might 
form  upon  his  property — "  What  estate  ? — there  is  noth- 
ing belongs  to  our  family,  save  these  lands  of  St.  Ronan's, 
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or  whal  is  left  of  them  }  aod  of  these  I  am»  my  lord,  an 
undoubted  heir  of  entail  in  possession." 

"  Be  it  so,''  said  the  Earl,  "  for  I  have  no  claim  oq 
youx  mountain  realms  here,  which  are,  doubtless. 


-renown'd  of  old 


For  knights,  and  squires,  and  barons  bold  } 

my  views  respect  a  much  richer,  though  less  romantic 
domain — a  large  manor,  bight  Nettlewood.  House  old, 
but  standing  in  the  midst  of  such  glorious  oaks — three 
diousand  acres  of  land,  arable,,  pasture,  and  woodland, 
exclusive  of  the  two  closes,  occupied  by  Widow  Hodge 
and  Goodman  Trampclod — manorial  rights — mines  and 
iniaerals^— and  the  devil  knows  how  many  good  things  be- 
sides, all  lying  in  the  vale  of  Bever." 

"  And  what  has  my  sister  to  do  with  all  this  T'  asked 
Mowbray,  in  great  surprise. 

"  Nothing ;  but  that  it  belongs  tocher  when  she  be- 
comes Countess  of  Etherington.'* 

"  It  is,  then,  your  lordship's  property  already  ?" 
-    "  No,  by  Jove  !  nor  can  it,  unless  your  sister  honours 
me  with  her  approbation  of  my  suit,"  replied  the  Earl. 

"  This  is  a  sorer  puzzle  than  one  of  Lady  Penelope's 
charades,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray  ;  "  1  must  call  in 
the  assistance  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Chatterly." 

*^  You  shall  not  need,"  said  Lord  Etherington ;  "  I 
will  give  you  the  key  ;  but  listen  to  me  with  patience. — 
You  know  that  we  nobles  of  England,  less  jealous  of  our 
sixteen  quarters  than  those  on  the  continent,  do  not  take 
scorn  to  line  our  decayed  ermines  with  a  litde  cloth  of  gold 
from  the  city  ;  and  my  grandfather  was  lucky  enough  to 
get  a  wealthy  wife,  with  a  halting  pedigree — ^rather  a  sin- 
gular circumstance,  considering  that  her  father  was  a 
countryman  of  yours.  She  had  a  brother  however,  still 
more  wealthy  than  herself,  and  who  increased  his  fortune 
by  continuing  to  carry  on  the  trade  which  had  first  en- 
dched  his  family.  At  length  he  summed  up  his  books^ 
washed  his  hands  of  commerce,  and  retired  to  Nettle- 
wood,  to  become  a  gentleman  ;  and  here  my  much  re- 
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spewed  grend-iincle  was  seized  with  the  nge  <^  making 
lumself  a  man  of  consequence.  He  tried  what  marrying 
a  woman  of  family  would  do ;  but  he  soon  found  that  what- 
ever advantage- his  family  might  derive  from  his  doing  so, 
his  own  condition  was  but  little  illustrated.  He  next  re^ 
solved  to  become  a  man  of  family  himself.  His  father 
bad  left  Scotland  when  very  young,  and  bore,  I  blush  to 
say,  the  vulgar  name  of  Scrc^ie.  This  hapks^  dissyllable 
my  uncle  carried  in  person  to  the  herald  office  in  Scot- 
land ;  but  neither  Lyon  nor  Marchmont,  nor  Islay,  nor 
Snadoun,  neither  herald  nor  pursuivant,  would  patronize 
Serogie« — Serogie  I-^-there  could  nothing  be  made  out  of 
hr^so  that  my  worthy  relative  bad  recourse  to  the  sucer 
side  of  the  house,  and  began  to  found  his  dignky  on  bis 
mother's  name  of  Mowbray,  bi  this  he  was  much  more 
successful,  and  I  believe  some  sly  fellow  stole  for  him  a 
.  slip  from  your  own  &mily  tree,  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St,  Ro* 
nan's,  which,  I  dare  say,  you  have  never  missed.  At  any 
rate,  fi>r  his  argent  and  or,  he  got  a  handsome  piece  of 
parchment,  blazoned  with  a  white  lion  for  Mowbray,  to  he 
borne  quarterly,  with  three  stunted  or  scrog-bushes  for 
Serogie,  and  became  thenceforth  Mr.  Serogie  Mowbray, 
.  or  rather,  as  he  subscribed  himself,  Reginald  (his  former 
Christian  name  was  Ronald)  S.  Mowbray.  He  had  a 
son  who  most  undutifuUy  laughed  at  all  this,  refused  the 
honours  of  the  high  name  of  Mowbray,  and  iosisted  on  re- 
taining his  father's  original  appellative  of  Serogie,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  his  said  father's  ears,  and  damage  ol 
his  temper." 

"  Why,  faith,  betwixt  the  two,"  said  Mowbray,  **  lawn 
I  should  have  preferred  my  own  name,  and  I  think  the 
M  gentleman's  taste  rather  better  than  the  young  one's." 

'^  True ;  but  both  were  wilful,  absurd  originals,  with  a 
happy  obstinacy  of  temper,  wnether  derived  from  Mow 
bray  or  Serogie  I  know  not,  but  which  led  them  so  often 
Into  opposition,  that  the  off»ided  father,  Reginald  S. 
Mowbray,  turned  \»s  reeusani  son  Serogie  fairly  out  of 
doors ;  and  the  fellow  would  have  paid  for  his  plebeian 
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spirit  with  a  vengeance,  had  he  not  found  refuge  widi  a 

surviving  partner  of  the  original  Scrogie  of  all,  who  stiU 
carried  on  the  lucrative  branch  of  traffic  by  which  the 
familj  had  been  first  enriched.  I  mention  these  particu- 
lars to  account,  in  so  far  as  I  can,  for  the  singular  predic- 
ament in  which  I  now  find  myself  placed." 

"  Proceed,  ray  lord,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray  5  «^  there  is 
no  denying  the  singularity  of  your  story,  and  I  presume 
you  are  quite  serious  in  giving  me  such  an  extraordinary 
detail." 

*<  Entirely  so,  upon  my  honour— *and  a  most  serious 
matter  it  is,  you  will  presently  find.  When  my  worthy 
4]ncle,  Mr.  S.  Mowbray,  (for  I  will  not  call  him  Scn^ie 
even  in  the  grave,)  paid  his  debt  to  nature,  every 
body  concluded  he  would  be  found  to  have  disinherited 
his  son,  the  unfilial  Scrogie,  and  so  far  everybody  was 
right — But  it  was  also  generally  befieved  that  he  would 
settle  the  estate  on  my  fether,  Lord  Etherington,  the  sod 
of  his  sister,  and  therein  every  one  was  wrong.  For 
tay  excellent  grand-uncle  had  pondered  with  himself,  that 
the  favoured  name  of  Mowbray  would  take  no  advantage, 
and  attain  no  additional  elevation,  if  his  estate  of  Netde- 
wood  (otherwise  called  Mowbray-Park)  should  descend 
to  our  family  without  any  condition ;  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  sharp  attorney,  he  settled  it  on  me,  then  a 
schoolboy,  tm  condition  that  I  should,  before  attaining  the 
age  of  twenty-five  complete,  take  unto  myself  in  holy 
wedlock  a  young  lady  of  good  fame,  of  the  name  of  Mow- 
bray, and,  by  preference,  of  the  house  of  St.  Ronan's, 
should  a  damsel  of  that  house  exist. — Now  my  riddle  ia 
read." 

**  And  a  very  extraordinary  one  it  is,"  replied  Mow* 
oray,  thoughtfully. 

^  Confess  the  truth,"  said  Lord  Etherington,  laying 
his  hand  on  his  shoulder ;  '<  you  think  the  story  will  bear 
a  grain  of  a  scruple  of  doubt,  if  not  a  whole  scruple  itself?*' 

"  At  least,  my  lord,"  answered  Mowbray,  "  your  lord 
ship  will  allow,  that,  being  Miss  Mowbray's  only  near  re- 
lation, and  sole  guardian,  I  may,  without  offence,  pause 
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apon  a  suit  for  her  hand,  made  under  such  odd  circum- 
stances." 

**  If  you  have  the  least  doubt  either  respecting  my  rank 
or  fortune,  I  can  give,  of  course,  the  most  satisfactory 
references,"  said  the  Earl  of  Etherington. 

"  That  I  can  easily  believe,  my  lord,"  said  Mowbray ; 
"  nor  do  I  in  the  least  fear  deception,  where  detection 
would  be  so  easy.  Your  lordship's  proceedings  towards 
me,  too,  (with  a  conscious  glance  at  the  bills  he  still  held 
in  his  hand,)  have,  I  admit,  been  such  as  to  intimate  some 
such  deep  cause  of  interest  as  you  have  been  pleased  to 
state.  But  it  seems  strange  that  your  lordship  should 
have  permitted  years  to  gKde  away,  without  so  much  as 
bquiring  after  the  young  lady,  who,  I  believe,  is  the  only 
person  qualified,  as  your  grand-uncle's  wiH  requires,  with 
whom  you  can  form  an  alliance.  It  appears  to  me,  that 
long  before  now,  this  matter  ought  to  have  been  investi- 
gated, and  that,  even  now,  it  would  have  been  more  na- 
tural and  more  decorous  to  have  at  least  seen  my  sister 
before  proposing  for  her  hand." 

"  On  the  first  point,  my  dear  Mowbray,"  said  Lord 
Etherington,  ^*  I  am  free  to  own  to  you,  that,  without 
meaning  your  sister  the  least  afiTront,  i.  would  have  got  rid 
of  this  clause  if  I  could  ;  for  every  man  would  fain  choose 
a  wife  for  himself,  and  I  feel  no  hurry  to  marry  at  all. 
But  the  rogue-lawyers,  after  taking  fees,  and  keeping  me 
in  hand  for  years,  have  at  length  roundly  told  me  the 
clause  must  be  compKeid  with,  or  Nettlewood  must  have 
another  master.  So  I  thought  it  best  to  come  down  here 
in  person,  in  order  to  address  the  fair  lady ;  but  as  acci- 
dent has  hitherto  prevented  my  seeing  her,  and  as  I  found 
m  her  brother  a  man  who  understands  the  worid,  I  hope 
you  will  not  think  the  worse  of  me,  that  I  have  endeav- 
oured in  the  outset  to  make  you  my  friend.  Truth  is,  I 
shall  be  twenty-five  in  the  course  of  a  month;  and  with- 
out your  favour,  and  the  opportunities  which  only  you 
can  afford  me,  that  seems  a  short  time  to  woo  and  win  a 
lady  of  Miss  Mowbray's  merit." 
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<<  And  what  10  the  alternative  if  you  do  oot  £9*:a.tbi9 
proposed  alliance,  my  lord  ?"  said  Mowbray. 

<<  The  bequest  of  Hiy  graod-uncle  lapses^"  said  the 
Earl»  '*  and  fair  NetUewood,  with  its  old  house,  and  older 
oaks,  manorial  rights,  Hodge  Trampclod,  and  all,  devolves 
on  a  certain  cousin-gernaan  of  mine,  whom  Heaven  of 
his  mercy  confound !" 

*^  You  have,  left  yourself  little  time  to  prevent  such  aa 
event,  my  lord,"  saW  Mowbray  ;  **  but  things  being  as  1 
now  see  them,  you  shall  have  what  interest  I  can  give 
you  in  the  affair.*-- We  must  stand,  bowevec,  on  niore 
equal  terms,  my  Iprd-^)  wiU  coadesceud  so  far  as  to  al- 
.  low  it  would  have  beezi  incoDvenieQt  for  me  ajt  this  mor 
ment  to  have  lost  that  game,  but  I  cannot  in  the  circup- 
staiices  think  ol  acting  as  if  I  had  fairly  wop.  if,.  We  must 
draw  sdakes,  my  lord/' 

^<  Not  a  word  of  that,  if  you  reaUy  me?.^  me  kindly* 
my  dear  Mowbray.  The  blunder  wa^  a  r^fd  one,  for  I 
was  indeed  tbinking,  as  you  may  suppose,  on  other  thing3 
than  the  showing  my  point — ^AU  was  fairly  lost  and  won- 
I.  hope  I  shall  h^ve.  oppoi^tmiities  of  offeriiig  real  services, 
wluch  may  perhaps  give  o^e  some  right  t9  jcour  partial  re- 
gard— at  present. w«  a^  oa  ^ual  footing  on  all  sides 
•—perfectly  so." 

'^  If  your  lordship  thinks  so,^'  said  Mowbray — and  then 
passing  rapidly  to  what  be  felt  he  could  say  with  moM 
confidence,—**  Indeed  at  any  rate,.  00  personal  obligation 
to  my  self  could  prevent  my  doing  my  full  duty  as  guardr 
iiua  to  my  sister." 

*^  Unquestionably,  I  desire  nothing  else,"  replied  the 
Earl  of  Etberingtoa. 

*'  I  must  therefore  understand  that  your  lordsfiip  is 
quite  serious  in  your  proposal ;  and  that  it  is  not  to  be 
withdrawn,  even  if,  upon  acquainjtance  with  Miss  Mow- 
^^Yf  you  should  not  perhaps  think  her  so  deserving  of 
your  lordship's  attentions^as  report  may  have  spoken  her." 

"  Mr.  Mowbray,"  replied  the  Earl,  "jhe  treaty  be- 
tween you  and  me  shall  be  as  definite  as  if  I  were  a  sov- 
ereign prince,  demanding  in  marriage  the  sister  of  a  neigb 
bourir*^  monarch,  whom,  according  to  royal  etiquette,  he 
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•either  has  seea  nor  could  see*  I  have  been  quite  frank 
with  you,  and  I  have  stated  to  you  that  roy  present  ino' 
tives  for  entering  upon  negociation  are  not  personal,  but 
territorial ;  when  1  know  Miss  Mowbray,  I  have  no  doubt 
they  will  be  otherwise.     I  have  heard  she  is  beautiful." 

"  Something  of  the  palest,  ray  lord,^  answered  Mow- 
bray. 

*'  A  fine  complexion  is  the  first  attittction  which  is  lost 
in  the  world  of  fashion,  and  that  which  it  is  easiest  to  re* 
place." 

"  Dispositions,  my  lord,  may  differ,"  said  Mowbray 
'^  without  faults  on  ei^jier  side.  I  presume  your  lordship 
has  inquired  into  my  sister's.  She  is  amiable,  accom- 
plishedy  sensible,  and  high-spirited  ;  but  yet — " 

"  1  understand  you,  Mr.  Mowbray,  and  will  spare  you 
the  pain  of  speaking  out.  I  have  heard  Miss  Mowbray 
is  in  some  respects — particular ;  to  use  a  broader  word — 
a  little  whimsical. — No  matter.  She  will  have  the  less 
to  learn  when  she  becomes  a  countess,  and  a  woman  oi 
fashion." 

"  Are  you  serious,  my  terd  ?"  said  Mowbray. 

*^  I  am**^nd  I  will  speak  my  mind  still  more  plainly. 
I  have  good  temper,  and  excellent  spirits,  and  can  en^ 
dure  a  good  deal  of  singularUy  in  those  I  live  with.  ] 
have  no  doubt  your  sister  and  I  will  live  happily  together 
•—But  in  case  it  should  prove  otherwise,  arrangements 
may  be  made  previously,  which  will  enable  us  in  certain 
circumstances  to  live  happily  apart.  My  own  estate  is 
large,  and  Nettlewood  will  bear  dividing." 

"  Nay,  then,"  said  Mowbray,  "  I  have  little  more  to 
say — ^nothing  indeed  remaii^  for  inquiry,  so  far  as  your 
lordship  is  concerned.  But  my  sister  must  have  free  lib- 
erty of  choice — so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  your  lordship's 
suit  has  my  interest." 

"  And  I  trust  we  may  consider  it  as  a  done  thing?" 

"  With  Clara's  approbation— certainly,"  answereci 
Mowbray. 
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"  I  trust  there  is  no  chance  of  personal  repugnance  on 
'the  young  lady's  part  ?"  said  the  young  peer. 

**  1  anticipate  nothing  of  the  kind,  ray  lord,"  answered 
Mowbray,  "  as  I  presume  there  is  no  reason  for  any  ;  but 
young  ladies  will  be  capricious  ;  and  if  Clara,  after  I  have 
done  and  said  all  that  a  brother  ought  to  do,  should  re- 
main repugnant,  there  is  a  point  in  the  exertion  of  my 
influence  which  it  would  be  cruelty  to  pass." 

The  Earl  of  Etherington  walked  a  turn  through  the 
apartment,  then  paused,  and  said,  in  a  grave  and  doubt- 
ful tone,  "  In  the  meanwhile,  I  am  bound,  and  the  young 
lady  is  free,  Mowbray.     Is  this  quite  fair  ?" 

"  It  is  what  happens  in  every  case,  ray  lord,  where  a 
gentleman  proposes  for  a  lady,"  answered  Mowbray  ; 
"  he  must  remain,  of  course,  bound  by  his  oflfer,  until, 
within  a  reasonable  time,  it  is  accepted  or  rejected.  It  is 
not  my  fault  that  your  lordship  has  declared  your  wishes 
to  me,  before  ascertaining  Clara's  inclination.  But  while 
as  yet  the  matter  is  between  ourselves — I  make  you  wel- 
come to  draw  back,  if  you  think  proper.  Clara  Mow- 
bray needs  not  push  for  a  catch-raatch." 

"  Nor  do  I  desire,"  said  the  young  nobleman,  "  any 
time  to  re-consider  the  resolution  which  I  have  confided 
to  you.  I  ara  not  in  the  least  fearful  that  I  shall  change 
my  raind  on  seeing  your  sister,  and  I  ara  ready  to  stand 
by  the  proposal  which  I  have  made  to  you. — ^If,  however, 
you  feel  so  extremely  delicately  on  my  account,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  I  can  see  and  even  converse  with  Miss  Mowbray 
at  this  fete  of  yours,  without  the  necessity  of  being  at  all 
presented  to  her — The  character  which  I  have  assumed 
in  a  manner  obliges  me  to  wear  a  mask." 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  Laird  of  St.  Ronan's,  «'  and  1 
am  glad,  for  both  our  sakes,  your  lordship  thmks  of  taking 
a  little  law  upon  this  occasion." 

"  I  shall  profit  nothing  by  it,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  my  doom 
IS  fixed  before  I  start — ^but  if  this  mode  of  managing  the 
matter  will  save  your  conscience,  I  have  no  objection  to 
It — it  cannot  consume  much  time,  which  is  what  I  have 
to  look  to." 
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They  then  shook  hands,  and  parted,  i^ithout  any  far- 
ther discourse  which  could  interest  the  reader. 

Mowbray  was  glad  to  find  himself  alone,  in  order  to 
think  over  what  had  happened,  and  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  his  own  mind,  which  at  present  was  puzzling  even  to 
himself.  He  could  not  but  feel  that  much  greater  ad- 
vantages of  every  kintl  might  accrue  to  himself  and  his 
family  from  the  alliance  of  the  wealthy  young  Earl,  than 
could  have  been  derived  from  any  share  of  his  spoils  which 
he  had  proposed  to  gain  by  superior  address  in  play,  or 
greater  skill  on  the  turf.  But  his  pride  was  hurt  when 
he  recollected,  that  he  had  placed  himself  entirely  in  Lord 
Etherington*s  power ;  and  the  escape  from  absolute  ruin 
which  he  had  made,  solely  by  the  sufferance  of  his  op 
ponent/had  nothing  in  it  consolatory  to  his  wounded  feel- 
ings. He  was  lowered  in  his  own  eyes,  when  he  recol- 
lected how  completely  the  proposed  victim  of  his  ingenuity 
had  seen  through  his  schemes,  and  only  abstained  from 
baffling  them  entirely,  because  to  do  so  suited  best  with 
his  own.  There  was  a  shade  of  suspicion,  too,  which  he 
could  not  entirely  eradicate  from  his  mind. — ^What  occa- 
sion had  this  young  nobleman  to  preface,  by  the  voluntary 
loss  of  a  brace  of  thousands,  a  proposal  which  must  have 
been  acceptable  in  itself,  without  any  such  sacrifice  ?  And 
why  should  he,  after  all,  have  been  so  eager  to  secure  his 
accession  to  the  proposed  alliance,  before  he  had  even  seen 
the  lady  who  was  the  object  of  it  ?  However  hurried  for 
time,  he  might  have  waited  the  event  at  least  of  the  en- 
tertainment at  Shaws-Castle,  at  which  Clara  was  neces- 
sarily obliged  to  make  her  appearance. — ^Yet  such  con- 
duct, however  unusual,  was  equally  inconsistent  with  any 
sinister  intentions  ;  since  the  sacrifice  of  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  the  declaration  of  his  views  upon  a  portion- 
less young  lady  of  family,  could  scarcely  be  the  preface 
to  any  unfair  practice.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  Mow- 
bray settled,  that  what  was  uncommon  in  the  Earl's  con- 
duct arose  from  the  hasty  and  eager  disposition  of  a  rich 
young  Englishman^  to  whom  money  is  of  little  conse- 
cuence,  and  who  is  too  headlong  in  pursuit  of  the  favourite 
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plan  of  the  moment,  to  proceed  ia  the  most  rational  ot 
most  ordinary  manner.  If,  however,  there  should  prpv» 
anything  farther  in  the  matter  than  he  could  at  present 
discover,  Mowbray  promised  himself  that  the  utmost  cir* 
cumspection  on  his  part  could  not  fail  to  discover  it,  and 
that  in  full  time  to  prevent  any  ill  consequences  to  his 
sister  or  himself. 

Immersed  in  such  cogitations,  he  avoided  the  inquisi- 
tive presence  of  Mr.  Meiklewham,  who,  as  usual,  had  been 
watching  for  him  to  learn  how  matters  were  going  on  ;  and 
although  it  was  now  late,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
hastily  to  Sbaws-Castle.  On  the  way  he  deliberated  with 
himself  whether  to  mention  to  his  sister  the  application 
which  had  been  made  to  him,  in  order  to  prepare  her  to 
receive  the  young  Earl  as  a  suitor,  favoured  with  her 
brother'^  approbation.  ^^  But  do,  no,  no ;"  such  was  the 
result  of  his  contemplation.  ^^  She  might  take  it  into  her 
head  that  his  thoughts  were  bent  less  upon  having  her  for 
a  countess,  than  on  obtaining  possession  of  his  grand-uncle's 
estate. — ^We  must  keep  quiet,  concluded  be,  until  her  per- 
sonal appearance  and  accomplishments  may  appear  at  least 
to  have  some  influence  upon  his  choice. — ^We  must  say  no- 
thing till  this  blessed  entertamment  has  been  given  and 
received." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

▲  LfiTFJER. 

**  Hai  he  so  long-  held  oat  with  me  nndred, 
And  stops  he  new  ibr  bpeath  Y— Well— Be  it  so." 

mkkardlB. 

MowBRAT  had  no  sooner  left  the  EarFs  apartment, 
than  th^  latter  commenced  an  epistle  to  a  friend  and  as- 
sociate, which  we  lay  before  the  reader,  8fl  best  caicidated 
to  illustrate  the  views  and  motives  of  the  wtitef  •    It  was 
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addressed  to  Captain  Jekyl,  of  the  regiment  of 

Guards,  at  the  Green  Dragon,  Harrowgate,and  wasof  the 
/ollowing  tenor : — 

^<  Dear  Haart, 

^'  I  have  expected  you  here  these  ten  days  past,  anxi- 
ously as  ever  man  was  looked  for ;  and  have  now  to  charge 
your  absence  as  high  treason  to  your  sworn  allegiance. 
Surely  you  do  not  presume,  like  one  of  Napoleon's  new- 
made  monarchs,  to  grumble  for  independence,  as  if  your 
greatness  were  of  your  own  making,  or  as  if  I  had  picked 
you  out  of  the  whde  of  St.  James  coffee-house  to  hold  my 
back-hand,  for  your  sake,  forsooth,  not  for  my  own  ? 
Wherefore,  lay  aside  all  your  own  proper  business,  be  it 
the  pursuit  of  dowagers,  or  the  plucking  of  pigeons,  and 
instantly  repair  to  this  place,  where  I  may  speedily  want 
your^assistance. — May  want  it,  said  1  ?  Why,  most  neg* 
ligent  of  friends  and  allies,  I  have  wanted  it  already,  and 
that  when  it  might  have  done  me  yeoman's  service;  Know 
that  I  have  had  an  afiair  since  I  came  hhher — ^have  got 
^hurt  myself,  and  have  nearly  shot  my  friend ;  and  if  I 
had,  I  might  have  been  hanged  for  it,  for  want  of  Harry 
Jekyl  to  bear  witness  in  my  favour.  I  was  so  far  on  my 
road  to  this  place,  when,  not  choosing,  for  certain  rea- 
sons, to  pass  through  the  old  village,  I  struck  by  a  foot* 
path  into  the  woods  which  separate  it  from  the  new  Spa, 
leaving  my  carriage  and  people  to  go  the  carriage-way. 
I  had  not  walked  half  a  mile  when  I  heard  the  footsteps 
of  some  one  behind,  and,  looking  round,  what  should  1 
behold  but  the  face  in  the  world  which  I  most  cordially 
hate  and  abhor^-I  mean  that  which  stands  on  the  should- 
ers of  my  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousin  and  coun- 
sellor. Saint  Francis.  He  seemed  as  much  confounded 
as  I  was  at  our  unexpected  meeting ;  and  it  was  a  minute 
ere  he  found  breath  to  demand  what  I  did  in  Scotland, 
contrary  to  my  promise,  as  he  was  pleased  to  express  it. 
— I  retaliated,  and  charged  him  with  being  here,  in  con- 
tradiction to  his. — He  justified,  and  said  he  had  only  come 
down  upon  the  express  informntion  that  I  was  upon  my 
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road  to  St.  Ronan's. — Now,  Harty,  how  the  devil  shoulo 
he  have  known  this,  hadst  thou  been  quite  faithful  ?  for  J 
am  sure,  to  no  ear  but  thine  own  did  I  breathe  a  whisper 
of  my  purpose. — ^Next,  with  the  insolent  assumption  of 
superiority,  which  he  founds  on  what  he  calls  the  recti- 
tude of  his  purpose,  he  proposed  we  should  both  withdraw 
from  a  neighbourhood  into  which  ^we  could  bring  nothing 
but  wretchedness. — ^I  have  told  you  how  difficult  it  is  to 
cope  with  the  calm  and  resolute  manner  that  the  devil 
gifts  him  with  on  such  occasions ;  but  I  was  determined 
he  should  not  carry  the  day  this  time.  I  saw  no  chance 
for  it,  however,  but  to  put  myself  into  a  towering  passion, 
which,  thank  Heaven,  I  can  always  do  on  short  notice. — 
1  charged  him  with  having  imposed  formerly  on  my  youth, 
and  made  himself  judge  of  my  rights ;  and  I  accompa- 
nied my  defiance  with  the  strongest  terms  of  irony  and 
contempt,  as  well  as  with  demand  of  instant  satisfax;tion. 
I  had  my  travelling  pistols  with  me,  (et  pour  cause,)  and, 
to  my  surprise,  my  gentleman  was  equally  provided. — 
For  fair  play's  sake,  I  made  him  take  one  of  my  pistols^— 
right  Kuchenritters — a  brace  of  balls  in  each,  but  that 
circumstance  I  forgot. — I  would  fain  have  argued  the 
matter  a  little  longer ;  but  I  thought  at  the  time,  and  think 
still,  that  the  best  arguments  which  he  and  I  can  exchange, 
must  come  from  the  point  of  the  sword,  or  the  muzzle  of 
the  pistol. — We  fired  nearly  togetlier,  and  I  think  both 
dropped — ^I  am  sure  I  did,  but  recovered  in  a  minute, 
with  a  damaged  arm  and  a  scratch  on  the  temple — ^it  was 
the  last  which  stunned  me — so  much  for  double-loaded 
pistols. — My  friend  was  invisible,  and  I  had  nothing  foi* 
it  but  to  walk  to  the  Spa,  bleeding  all  the  way  like  a 
calf,  and  tell  a  raw-bead-and-bloody-bones  story  about  a 
footpad,  which,  but  for  ray  earldom,  and  my  gory  locks, 
DO  living  soul  would  have  believed. 

<^  Shortly  after,  when  I  had  been  installed  in  a  sick- 
room, I  had  the  mortification  to  learn,  that  my  own  impa- 
tience had  brought  all  this  mischief  upon  me,  at  a  moment 
when  I  had  every  chance  of  getting  rid  of  my  friend  with- 
out trouble,  had  I  but  let  hira  go  on  his  own  errand  ;  fo» 
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It  seems  he  had  an  appoiatmeDt  that  morniag  with  a  booby 
Baronet,  who  is  said  to  be  a  bullet-slitter,  aud  would  per- 
haps have  rid  me  of  Saint  Francis  without  any  trouble  or 
risk  on  my  part.  Meantime,  his  non-appearance  at  this 
rendezvous  has  placed  Master  Francis  Tyrrel,  ao  he 
chooses  to  call  himself,  in  the  worst  odour  possible  with 
the  gentry  at  the  Spring,  who  have  denounced  him  as*  a 
coward  and  no  gendeman. — What  to  think  of  the  business 
myself,  I  know  not ;  and  1  much  want  your  assistance  to 
see  what  can  have  become  of  this  fellow,  who,  like  a 
spectre  of  ill  omen,  has  so  often  thwarted  and  baffled  ray 
best  plans.  My  own  confinement  renders  me  inactive, 
though  my  wound  is  fast  healing  Dead  he  cannot  be  ; 
for,  had  he  been  mortally  wounded,  we  should  have  heard 
of  him  somewhere  or  other — he  could  not  have  vanished 
from  the  earth  like  a  bubble  of  the  elements.  Well  and 
sound  he  cannot  be ;  for,  besides  that  I  am  sure  I  saw  him 
stagger  and  drop,  firing  his  pistol  as  he  fell,  I  know  him 
well  enough  to  swear,  that,  had  he  not  been  severely 
wounded,  be  would  have  first  pestered  me  witli  his  ac- 
cursed presence  and  assistance,  and  then  walked  forward 
with  his  usual  composure  to  settle  matters  with  Sir  Bingo 
Binks.  No — no — Saint  Francis  is  none  of  those  who 
leave  such  jobs  half  finished — it  is  but  doing  him  justice 
to  say,  he  has  the  devil's  courage  to  back  his  own  delib- 
erate impertinence.  But  then,  if  wounded  severely,  he 
must  be  still  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  probably  in  con- 
cealment— this  is  what  I  must  discover,  and  I  want  your 
'assistance  in  my  inquiries  among  the  nadves. — Haste 
hither,  Harry,  as  ever  you  look  for  good  at  my  hand. 

^*  A  good  player^  Harry,  always  studies  to  make  the 
best  of  bad  cards — and  so  I  have  endeavoured  to  turn  my 
wound  to  some  account ;  and  it  has  given  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  Monsieur  le  Frere  in  my  interests.  You 
say  very  truly,  that  it  is  of  consequence  to  me  to  know 
the  character  of  this  new  actor  on  the  disordered  scene  of 
my  adventures. — Know,  then,  he  is  that  lAost  incon- 
giUous  of  all  monsters — a  Scotch  buck — how  far  from 
I;  i  v^  buck  of  the  season  you  may  easily  judge.     Every 
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point  of  national  character  is  opposed  to  the  pretensions 
of  this,  luckless  race,  when  they  attempt  to  take  on  them 
a  persdhage  which  is  assumed  with  so  much  facility  by 
their  brethren  of  the  Isle  of  Saints.     They  are  a  shrewd 
people  indeed,  but  so  destitute  of  ease,  grace,  pliability 
of  manners,  and   insinuation  of  address,  that  they  eter- 
nally seem  to  suffer  actual  misery  in  their  attempts  to  look 
gay  and  careless.     Then  their  pride  heads  them  back  at 
one  turn,  their  poverty   at  another,  their  pedantry  at  a 
third,  tlieir  mauvaise  honte  at  a  fourth ;  and  with  so  many 
obstacles  to  make  them  aolt  off  the  course,  it  is  positively 
impossible  they  should  win  the  plate.      No,  Harry,  it  is 
the  grave  folk  in  old  England  who  have  to  fear  a  Caledo- 
nian invasion — they  will  make  no  conquests  in  the  world  of 
fashion.     Excellent  bankers  the  Scots  may  be.  for  they 
are  eternally  calculating  how  to  add  interest  to  principal ; 
— good  soldiers,  for  they  are,  if  not  such  heroes  as  they 
would  be  thought,  as  brave,  I  suppose,  as  their  neighbours, 
and  much  more  amenable  to  discipline ; — ^lawyers  they 
are  born  ;  indeed  every  country  gentleman  is  bred  one,  and 
their  patient  and  crafty  disposition  enables  them,  in  other 
lines,  to  submit  to  hardships  which  other  natives  could  not 
bear,  and  avail  themselves  of  advantages  which  others 
would  let  pass  under  their  noses  unavailingly.     But  assur- 
edly Heaven  did  not  form  the  Caledonian  for  the  gay 
world  ;  and  his  efibrts  at  ease,  grace,  and  gaiety,  resemble 
only  the  clumsy  gambols  of  the  ass  in  the  fable.     Yet  the 
Scot  has  his  sphere  too,  (in  his  own  country  only,)  where  « 
the  character  which  he  assumes  is  allowed  to  pass  current. 
This  Mowbray,  now — this  brother-in-law  of  mine, — might 
do  pretty  well  at  a  Northern  Meeting,  or  the  Leith  Races, 
where  he  could  give  five  minutes  to  the  sport  of  the  day, 
and  the  next  half  hour  to  county   politics,  or  to  farming  ; 
but  it  is  scarce  necessary  to  tell  you,  Harry,  that  this  half- 
fellowship  will  not  pass  on  the  better  side  of  the  Tweed. 
"  Yet,  for  all  I  have  told  you,  this  trout  was  not  easily 
tickled  ;  nor  should  I  have  made  much  of  him,  had  he 
not,  in  the  plentitude  of  his  northern  conceit,  entertained 
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chat  notion  of  my  being  a  good  subject  of  plunder,  which 
you  had  contrived  (blessings  on  your  coniriving  brana.!^ lo 
insinuate  into  him  by  me9Q9  of  Wolverine.  He  commen- 
ced this  hopeful  experiineiit,  and,  as  you  must  have  antici- 
pated, caught  a  Tartar  with  a  vengeance.  Of  course,  Tused 
my  victory  only  so  far  as.  to  secure  his  interest  in  accomplish- 
ing my  principal  object;  arid  yet,  I  could  see  my  gentle- 
man's pride  was  so  muich'injurea  in  the  course  of  the  nego- 
ciation,  that  not  all  the  ^di^ajntages  whk;h  the  match  offered 
to  his  damned,  family,  Were'  anle  entirely  to  subdue  the 
chagrin  arising  frotri  liis  d,?f<S2it.  He  did  gulp  it  down, 
though,  and  we  are  friends  and  allies,  for  the  present  at  least 
— ^not  so  cordially  so,  however,  as  to  induce  me  to  trust 
him  with  the  wnoliB  of  the  strangely  complicated  tale. 
The  circumstance  of  die  will  it  was  necessary  to  com- 
municate, as  affording  a  sufBciently  strong  reason  for  urg- 
ing my  suit ;  and  this  partial  disclosure  enabled  me  for 
the  present  to  dispense  with  farther  confidence. 

'<  You  will  .1  >serve,  that  I  stand  by  no  means  secure  ; 
and  besides  the  chance  of  my  cousin's  re-appearance — a 
certain  event,  unless  he  is  worse  than  I  dare  hope  for — I 
have  perhaps  to  expect  the  fantastic  repugnance  of  Clara 
herself,  or  some  sulky  freak  on  her  brother's  part.— Iiii  a 
word— and  let  it  be  such  a  one  as  conjurers  raise  the  devil 
with — Harry  Jekyl,  I  want  you. 

"  As  well  knowing  the  nature  of  my  friend,  1  can  as- 
sure him  that  his  own  interest,  as  well  as  mine,  may  ba 
advanced  by  his  coming  hither  on  duty.  Here  is  a  block- 
head, whom  I  already  mentioned.  Sir  Bingo  Binks,  witfi 
whom  something  may  be  done  worth  your  while,  though 
scarce  worth  mine.  The  Baronet  is  a  perfect  buzzard, 
and  when  I  came  here  he  waS  under  Mowbray's  training. 
But  the  awkward  Scot  had  plucked  half-a-dozen  pen- 
feathers  from  his  wing  with  so  little  precaution,  that  the 
Baronet  has  become  frightened  and  shy,  and  is  now  in 
the  act  of  rebelling  against  Mowbray,  whom  he  both 
hates  and  fears — the  least  backing  from  a  knowing  hand 
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like  70CI1  and  the  bird  becomes  your  ovrnt  feathers  and  d) 
—Moreover, 

— bj  my  life, 
TUi  BiiWB  haUi  a  miglrty  prattj  wilb. 

A  knrely  woman,  Harry — rather  plump,  and  above  the 
middle  »z&— quite  your  taste — ^A  Juno  in  beauty,  looking 
with  such  scorn  on  her  husband,  whom  she  despises  and 
hates,  and  seeming,  as  if  she  cotdd  look  so  differendy  on 
any  one  whom  she  mieht  like  better,  that,  on  my  faith, 
Hwere  sin  not  to  give  ner  occasion.  If  you  please  to 
venture  your  luck,  either  with  the  knight  or  the  lady,  you 
shall  have  fair  play,  and  no  interference— that  is,  provided 
you  appear  upon  this  summons ;  for,  otherwise,  I  may  be 
so  placed,  that  the  affairs  of  the  knight  and  the  lady  may 
fall  under  m^  own  immediate  cognizance*  And  so,  Har- 
ry^ if  you  wish  to  profit  by  diese  hmts,  you  had  best  make 
haste,  as  well  for  your  own  concerns,  as  to  assist  me  in 
mine.— Yours,  Harry,  as  you  behave  yourself, 

"  Etueringtom." 

Having  finished  this  eloquent  and  instructive  epistle, 
the  young  Earl  demanded  the  attendance  of  his  own  valet 
Solmes,  whom  he  charged  to  put  it  mto  the  post-ofllce 
without  delay,  and  with  hb  own  hand. 
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1  Page  10.  Li  a  coUoquy  of  Eraamus^  caJIed  Dinenaria,  there  u  a  very 
■nsavoury  description  of  a  German  iiu  or  the  period,  where  an  objection  of 
the  guest  is  answered  in  the  manner  expressed  m  the  tezt^-a  great  sign  of 
want  of  competition  on  the  road. 

2.  Page  11.  This  circumstance  shows  of  itself,  that  the  Meg  Dods  of  the 
tale  cannot  be  identiiSed  with  her  namesake  Jenny  Dods,  who  kept  the  inn  at 
Howgate,  on  the  Peebles  road }  for  Jenny,  far  different  from  our  heroine, 
was  unmatched  as  a  slattern. 

S.  Pace  11.  This  was  universally  the  case  in  Scotland  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago ;  and  so  little  was  charged  for  a  domestic's  living  when  the  author  be- 
came first  acquainted  with  ue  road,  that  a  shilling  or  eigfaleenpence  was  suf- 
ficient board  wag^es  for  a  man-servant,  when  a  crown  would  not  now  answer 
the  purpose.    It  is  true  the  cause  of  these  reasonable  charges  rested  upon  a 

fmncipfe  equally  unjust  to  the  landlord,  and  inconvenient  to  the  guest.  The 
andlord  dia  not  expect  to  make  any  thing  upon  the  charge  for  eating  which 
his  bill  contained;  m  consideration  of  which,  the  g^est  was  expected  to  drink 
more  wine  than  might  be  convenient  or  agreeable  to  him,  "/or  Uie  good,"  as 
it  was  called.  '*  of  the  house."  The  landlord  indeed  was  willing  and  ready 
to  assist,  in  this  outy,  every  stranger  who  cdme  witliin  his  gates.  Other  things 
were  in  proportion.  A  charge  for  lodging,  fire,  and  candle,  was  Ions;  a  thing 
unheard  of  m  Scotland.  A  shilling  to  the  housemaid  settled  all  such  consici- 
erations.  I  see,  from  memorandums  of  1790,  that  a  young  man,  with  two 
ponies  and  a  serving-lad,  might  travel  from  the  house  of  one  Meg  Dods  to 
another,  through  most  part  of  Scotland,  for  about  five  or  six  shillings  a-day. 

4.  Page  13.  In  Scotland  a  village  is  erected  upon  a  species  of  landri^lit, 
very  different  from  the  copyhold  so  frequent  in  England.  Every  alienation 
or  sale  of  landed  property  must  be  made  in  the  shape  of  a  feudal  conveyance, 
and  the  party  who  acquires  it  holds  thereby  an  absolute  and  perfect  ngbt  of 
property  in  the  fief,  while  he  discharges  tne  stipulations  of  the  vassal,  and, 
above  all,  pays  the  feu-duties.  The  vassal  or  tenant  of  the  site  of  the  small- 
est cotta^  holds  his  possession  as  absolutely  as  the  proprietor,  ef  whose  large 
estate  it  is  perhaps  scarce  a  perceptible  portion.  By  dint  of  excellent  laws, 
the  sasiues,  or  deeds  of  delivery  of  sucn  fiefs,  are  placed  on  record  in  sucli 
order,  that  every  burden  affecting  the  property  can  oe  seen  for  payment  of  a 
veiy  moderate  fee ;  so  that  a  person  proposing  to  lend  money  upon  it,  knows 
exactly  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  security. 

From  the  nature  of  these  landrights  being  so  explicit  and  secure,  the  Scot- 
tish people  have  been  led  to  entertain  a  jealousy  of  building-leases,  of  how- 
ever lonr  duration.  Not  long  ago,  a  great  landed  proprietor  took  the  latter 
mode  or  disposing  of  some  grqiuid  near  a  thrivingHown  in  the  west  country. 
The  number  of  years  in  the  lease  was  settled  at  nine  handled  and  nhielv- 
nine.  All  was  afreed  to,  and  the  deeds  were  ordered  to  be  drawn.  But  tne 
tenant,  as  ha  wa&ed  dewa  the  avenue,  began  to  reflect  that  the  lease,  though 
so  very  long  as  to  be  almost  peroetuai,  nevertbel^ai  bad  a  tefBUMtkn}  and 
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that  after  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  lacking  one,  the  connexion  of  bis  fani« 
ily  and  representatives  with  the  estate  would  cease.  He  took  a  qualm  at  the 
thought  oi  the  loss  to  be  sustained  by  bis  posterity  a  thousand  3'earb  hence  j 
and  going  back  to  the  house  of  the  ffeutleman  who  feued  the  ground,  he 
demanded,  and  readily  obtained,  the  additional  term  of  fifty  years  to  be  added 
to  the  f 


5.  Page  13.  This  Gkillic  word  (h6tel)  was  first  introduced  in  Scotland 
during  the  anliM>r'8  childhood,  and  was  so  pronounced«by  the  lower  class. 

6.  Page  27.  The  foundress  of  a  sect  called  Buchanites;  a  species  of 
Joanna  Sonthcote,  who  long  after  death  was  expected  to  return  and  head  ber 
disciples  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem. 

7.  Page  28.    EscrouelUs,  King's  "EvU, 

8.  Page  33.  The  usual  expression  for  a  slight  encroachment  on  a  neigh- 
bour's property. 

9.  Page  34.    The  said  piper  was  famous  at  the  mystery. 

10.  Pag«  36.    Skates  are  called  sketdiers  in  Scotland. 

11.  Pagp  72.  The  Dark  Ladye  is  one  of  those  tantalizine  fragments,  in 
which  Mr  Coleridge  has  shown  us  what  exquisite  powers  of  poetry  he  has 
suffered  to  remain  uncultivated.  Let  us  be  tnankful  for  what  we  have  receiv- 
ed, however.  The  unfashioned  ore,  drawn  from  so  rich  a  mine,  is  worth  all 
to  which  art  can  add  its  highest  decorations,  when  drawn  from  less  abundant 
sources.  The  verses  beginning  the  poem  which  are  published  separately,  are 
said  to  have  soothed  tbelast  hours  of  Mr  Fox.  '  7*hey  ai'e  the  stanzas  entitled 
Love. 

12.  Pase  82.  The  late  Dr.  Gtep^ry  1.^  probably  intimated,  as  one  of  the 
celebrated  Ur.  Culleu's  personal' habits  is  previous! v  mentioned.  Dr.  Gregorv 
was  distinguished  for  patting  his  oatilsuts  011  a  sevtre  regimen. 

13.  Page  85.    A  fijr  poach  for  keeping  tobacco. 

14.  Page  139.    Bogle— in  English,  Goblin. 

15.  Page  149.  A  kettle  of  fish  is  a  fete-chancre  of  a  particular  kind, 
which  is  to  other  fetes-champStres  what'  the  piscatory  edosues  of  Brown  or 
Sannazario  are  to  pastoral  poetry.  A  targe  caldron  is  boiled  bv  the  side  of 
a  salmon  river  j  e6ntaining  a  quantity  of  water,  thickened  with  salt  to  the  con- 
sistence of  brine.  In  this  the  fish  is  plunged  when  taken,  and  eaten  by  the 
company  fronde  super  viridi.  This  is  accounted  the  best  way  of  eating  sal- 
mon, by  those  who  desire  to  taste  tiie  fish  in  a  state'  of  extreme  freshness 
Others  prefer  it  after  being  kept  a  day  or  two,  when  the  curd  melts  into  oil, 
and  the  fish  becomes  richer  and  more  niscious.  The  more  Judicious  g^tro-. 
nomes  eat  no  other  sauce  than  a  spoonfiil  of  the  water  in  which  the  salmon  is 
boiled,  together  with  a  little  pepper  and  vinegar. 

16.  Page  176.  For  example,  a  man  cannot  be  tried  for  murder  merely  in 
the  case  of  the  non-appearance  of  an  individoal  3  there  must  be  proof  that  th« 
party  has  been  mimtered. 

17.  Pare  179.  Thirwas  at  pcddiarity  l«tlte=  «(M»teiiaBee  of  the  eeteomt- 
ed  Cowack  leader,  Platoff. 

18.  Page  179.  Ab  •fiithet  wfaieh  wpMMM,  iif  Sedthud/wMl'the  baio 
«MMr«BUa'nm7. 
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19.  Page  201.  This  satire,  very  popular  even  in  Scotland,  at  least  with 
one  party,  was  composed  at  the  expense  of  a  reverend  presbyterian  divine, 
of  whom  many  stories  are  preserved,  being  Mr.  Pyet,  the  Mago-Pico  of  the 
Tale,  minister  of  Dunbar.  The  work  is  now  liuie  known  in  Scotland,  and 
not  at  all  in  England,  though  written  with  much  strong  and  coarse  humour, 
resembling  the  style  of  Arouthnot.  It  was  composed  by  Mr.  Ilaliburton,  a 
military  chaplain.  The  distresses  attending  Mago-Pico^s  bachelor  life,  are 
thus  stated : — 

'^  At  the  same  time  I  desire  you  will  only  figure  out  to  yours^his  situation 
during  his  celibacy  in  the  ministerial  charge— a  house  lyinff  ail  heaps  upon 
heaps ;  his  bed  ill-made,  swarming  with  fleas,  and  very  cold  on  the  winter 
nights )  his  sheep's-head  not  to  be  eaten  for  wool  and  hair,  his  broth  singed, 
his  bread  mouldy,  his  lamb  and  pie  all  scouthered,  his  house  neither  washed 
nor  plastered  j  his  black  stockings  darned  with  white  worsted  above  the  shoes ; 
his  butter  made  into  cat's  harns  ;  his  cheese  one  heap  of  mites  and  maggots, 
and  full  of  large  avenues  for  rats  and  mice  to  play  at  liidc-aud-seek  and  make 
their  nests  in.  Frequent  were  the  admonitions  he  had  given  his  maid-servants 
on  this  score,  and  every  now  and  then  he  was  turning  them  off;  but  still  the 
last  was  the  worst,  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  poor  man  was  tlie  sufferer.  At 
any  rate,  therefore,  matrimony  must  turn  to  his  account,  though  his  wif^ 
should  prove  to  be  nothing  but  a  creature  of  the  feminine  gender,  with  a 
tongue  in  her  head,  and  ten  fingers  on  her  hands,  to  clear  out  the  papers  of 
the  housemaid,  not  to  mention  the  convenience  of  a  man's  having  it  in  his 
power  lawfully  to  bcfet  sons  and  daughters  in  his  own  house.''— Jraunnr  of 
Mago-Pico,    8ec(ma  edition.    Edinlmrghf  1761,  p.  19. 

SO.    I*ag«204.    Scottic^,  for '' admitted  the  ram." 
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A  merry  place,  *tif  said,  in  days  of  yore  ; 
But  something  ails  it  oow, — the  iilaco  is  curs* 
tVonUwor. 


IN    TWO    VOLUMfcS. 
II. 

PARKER'S   EDITION, 

KCTISED  AND  CORRECTED,  WITH  A  GENERAL  PREFACE,  AH 

INTRODUCTION  TO  EACH  NOYEL,  AND  NOTES, 

HISTORICAL  AND  ILLUSTRATIVE,  BT 

THE    AUTHOR. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

__  THEATRICAL& 

—The  play'i  the  thing. HctmkL 

The  important  day  bad  now  arrived,  the  arrangement 
for  which  had  for  some  time  occupied  all  the  conversation 
and  thoughts  of  the  good  company  at  the  Well  of  St. 
Ronan's.  To  give  it,  at  the  same  time,  a  degree  of  nov- 
elty and  consequence.  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather  had 
long  since  suggested  to  Mr.  Mowbray,  that  the  more  gift- 
ed and  accomplished  part  of  the  guests  might  contribute 
to  furnish  out  entertainment  for  the  rest,  by  acting  a  few 
scenes  of  some  popular  drama  ;  an  accomplishment  in 
which  her  self-conceit  assured  her  that  she  was  peculiarly 
quali6ed  to  excel.  Mr.  Mowbray,  who  seemed  on  this 
occasion  to  have  thrown  the  reins  entirely  into  her  lady- 
ship's hands,  made  no  objection  to  the  plan  which  she  pro- 
posed, excepting  that  the  old-fashioned  hedges  aiid  walks 
of  the  garden  at  Shaws-Castle  must  necessarily  serve  for 
stage  and  scenery,  as  there  was  no  time  to  fit  up  the  old 
hall  for  the  exhibition  of  the  proposed  theatricals.^  But 
upon  inquiry  among  the  company,  this  plan  was  wrecked 
upon  the  ordinary  shelve,  to  wit,  the  difficulty  of  finding 
performers  who  would  consent  to  assume  the  lower  char- 
acters of  the  drama.  For  the  first  parts  there  were  can- 
didates more  tlian  enough  ;  but  most  of  these  were  greatly 
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too  high-spirited  to  play  the  fool,  except  they  were 
permitted  to  top  the  part.  Then  amongst  the  few  unam- 
bitious underlings,  who  could  be  coaxed  or  cajoled  to 
undertake  subordinate  characters,  there  were  so  many 
bad  memories,  and  short  memories,  and  treacherous  mem- 
ories, that  at  length  the  plan  was  resigned  in  despair. 

A  substitute,  proposed  by  Lady  Penelope,  was  next 
considered.  It  was  proposed  to  act  what  the  Italians  call 
a  Comedy  of  Character  ;  tfiat  is,  not  an  exact  drama,  in 
which  the  actors  deliver  what  is  set  down  for  them  by  the 
author ;  but  one,  in  which  the  plot  having  been  previously 
fixed  upon,  and  a  few  striking  scenes  adjusted,  the  actors 
are  expected  to  supply  the  dialogue  extempore,  or  as  Pe- 
truchio  says,  from  their  mother  wit#  This  is  an  amuse- 
ment which  affords  much  entertainment  in  Italy,  particu- 
larly in  the  state  of  Venice,  where  the  characters  of  their 
drama  have  been  long  since  all  pieviously  fixedy  aad  are 
hftiid^d  down  by  tradition  ;  and  this  speeies  of  dramn, 
though  rather  belonging  to  the  mask  than  the  theatre,  is 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Conunediadell'  Arte,*  But 
the  shamefaced  character  of  Britons  is  still  more  alieo 
frcMA  a  species  of  display,  where  there  is  a  ciHistant  aad 
extemporaneous  demand  for  wit,  or  the  sort  pf  ready  small 
talk  which  supplies  its  place,  than  from  the  regular  exhir 
bitions  of  the  drama,  where  the  author,  standing  respon- 
sible for  language  and  sentiment,  leaves  to  the  personators 
of  th&  scenes  only  the  trouble  oi  finding  enunciation  and 
action. 

Biif  the  ardent  and  active  spirit  of  Lady  Penelope,  still 
athirst  after  novelty,  though  bafiied  in  her  two  first  pro- 
jects, brought  forward  a  third,  in  which  siie  was  more 
successful  Tbks  was  the  proposal  to  combine  a  certain 
number,  at  least,  of  the  guests,  properly  dressed  for  the 
oecasiOQ,  as  representing  some  well-known  historical  or 
dramatic  characters,  in  a  group,  having  reference  to  his- 
tory, or  to  a  scene  of  the  drama.     In  this  represeotation, 

*  See  Mr.  VViiliam  Stewart  Rose's  very  iatercstinff  Letters  from  the  NorlJi 
0t  Italy,  Vol.  1.  I,ctler  XXX.,  where  this  curious  simjcot  is  treated  with  tfw 
ttifonnatioit  anA  precision  which  distioguish  that  accomplished  aathor. 
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which  muy  be  called  playing  a  picture,  action.,  even  pap- 
tomimical  action,  was  not  expected  ;  and  all  that  was 
required  of  the  performers,  was  to  throw  themselves  into 
such  a  group  as  might  express  a  marked  and  striking  point 
of  an  easily  remembered  scene,  but  where  the  actors  are 
at  a  pause,  and  without  either  speech  or  motion.  In  this 
species  of  representation  there  was  no  tax,  either  on  the 
invention  or  memory  of  those  who  might  undertake  parts ; 
and,  what  recommended  it  still  farther  to  the  good  com- 
pany, there  was  no  marked  difference  betwixt  the  hero 
and  heroine  of  the  group,  anci  the  less  distinguished  char- 
acters by  whom  they  were  attended  on  the  stage  ;  and 
every  one  who  had  confidence  in  a  handsome  shape  and 
a  becoming  dress,  might  hope,  though  standing  in  not  quite 
so  broad  and  favourable  a  light  as  the  principal  personages, 
to  draw,  nevertheless,  a  considerable  portion  of  attention 
and  applause.  This  motion,  therefore,  that  the  company, 
or  such  of  them  as  might  choose  to  appear  properly  dress- 
ed for  the  occasion,  should  form  themselves  into  one  or 
more  groups,  which  might  be  renewed  and  varied  as  often 
as  they  pleased,  was  hailed  and  accepted  as  a  bright  idea, 
which  assigned  to^  every  one  a  share  of  the  importance 
attached  to  its  probable  success. 

Mowbray,  on  his  side,  promised  to  contrive  some  ar- 
rangement which  should  separate  the  actors  in  this  mute 
drama  from  the  spectators,  and  enable  the  former  to  vary 
the  amusement,  by  withdrawing  themselves  from  the  scene, 
and  again  appearing  upon  it  under  a  different  and  new 
combination.  This  plan  of  exhibition,  where  fine  clothes 
and  affected  attitudes  supplied  all  draughts  upon  fancy  or 
talent,  was  highly  agreeable  to  most  of  the  ladies  present ; 
and  even  Lady  Binks,  whose  discontent  seemed  proof 
against  every  effort  tbat  coulS  be  proposed  to  sooth  it,  ac- 
quiesced in  the  project^  with  perfect  indifference  indeed, 
but  with  someihinjg  less  of  sufle^ness  thai?  usual.  * 

It  now  Qnly  reniained  to  rummage  tlxe  circvilating  libra- 
ry, for  some  piece  of  sufficient  celebrity  to  command  at- 
tention, ?ind  which  shoiiM  be  at, the  sa,me  time  suited  to 
1*,   vor..  II. 
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the  execution  of  their  project.  BelPs  British -Theatre, 
Miller's  Modern  and  Ancient  Drama,  and  about  twenty 
odd  volumes,  in  which  stray  tragedies  and  comedies  were 
associated,  like  the  passengers  in  a  mail-coach,  without 
the  least  attempt  at  selection  or  arrangement,  were  all  ex- 
amined in  the  course  of  their  researches.  But  Lady  Pen- 
elope declared  loftily  and  decidedly  for  Shakspeare,  as. 
the  author  whose  immortal  works  were  fresh  in  every  one's 
recollection.  Shakspeare  was  therefore  chosen,  and  from 
his  works  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  was  selected  as 
the  play  which  afforded  the  greatest  variety  of  characters, 
and  most  scope,  of  course,  for  the  intended  representation. 
An  active  competition  presently  occurred  among  the 
greater  part  of  the  company,  for  such  copies  of  the  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  or  the  volume  of  Shakspeare 
containing  it,  as  could  be  got  in  the  neighbourhood  }  for, 
notwithstanding  Lady  Penelope's  declaration,  that  every 
one  who  could  read  had  Shakspeare^s  plays  by  heart,  it 
appeared  that  such  of  his  dramas  as  have  not  kept  pos- 
session of  the  stage,  were  very  little  known  at  St.  Ro- 
nan's,  save  among  those  people  who  are  emphatically 
called  readers. 

The  adjustment  of  the  parts  was  the  first  subject  of 
consideration,  so  soon  as  those  who  intended  to  assume 
characters  had  refreshed  their  recollection  on  the  subject 
of  the  piece.  Theseus  was  unanimously  assigned  to  Mow- 
bray, the  giver  of  the  entertainment,  and  therefore  justly 
entitled  to  represent  the  Duke  of  Athens.  The  costume 
of  an  Amazonian, crest  and  plume,  a  tucked-up  vest,  and 
.  a  tight  buskin  of  sky-blue  silk,  buckled  with  diamonds, — 
reconciled  Lady  Binks  to  the  part  of  Hyppolyta.  The 
superior  stature  of  Miss  Mowbray  to  Lady  Penelope,  made 
.t  necessary  that  the  former  should  perform  the  part  of 
Helena,  and  her  ladyship  rest  contented  with  the  shrewish  • 
character  of  Hermia.  It  was  resolved  to  compliment  the 
young  Earl  of  Etherington  with  tlie  part  of  Lysander, 
which,  however,  his  Jordship  declined,  and,  preferring 
comedy  to  tragedy,  refused  to  appear  in  any  other  char- 
0icter  than  that  of  the  magnanimous  Bottom  ;  and  he  gave 
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tliem  such  a  humorous  specimen  of  his  quality  in  tnat 
part,  that  all  were  delighted  at  once  with  his  condescen* 
sion  in  assuming,  and  his  skill  in  performing,  the  presenter 
of  Pyramus. 

The  part  of  Egeus  was  voted  to  Captain  MacTurk, 
whose  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  appear  in  any  other  than 
the  full  Highland  garb,  had  nearly  disconcerted  the  whole 
affair.  At  length  this  obstacle  was  got  over,  on  the  author- 
ity of  Childe  Harold,  who  remarks  the  similarity  betwixt 
the  Highland  and  Grecian  costume,^  and  the  company, 
dispensing  with  the  difierence  of  colour,  voted  the  Cap- 
tain's variegated  kilt,  of  the  MacTurk  tartan,  to  be  the  kir- 
tle  of  a  Grecian  mountaineer, — Egeus  to  be  an  Amout,  and 
the  Captain  to  be  Egeus.  Chatterly  and  the  painter,  walk- 
ing gentlemen  by  profession,  agreed  to  walk  through  the 
parts  of  Demetrius  and  Lysander,  the  two  Athenian  lovers; 
and  Mr.  Winterblossom,  loath  and  lazy,  after  many  ex- 
cuses, was  bribed  by  Lady  Penelope  with  an  antique,  or 
supposed  antique  cameo,  to  play  the  part  of  Philostratus, 
master  of  the  revels,  provided  his  gout  would  permit  him 
to  remain  so  long  upon  the  turf,  which  was  to  be  their  stage. 

Muslin  trowsers  adorned  with  spangles,  a  voluminous 
turban  of  silver  gauze,  and  wings  of  the  same,  together 
with  an  embroidered  slipper,  converted  at  once  Miss  Dig- 
ges  into  Oberon,  the  King  of  Shadows,  whose  sovereign 
gravity,  however,  was  somewhat  indifferently  represented 
by  thesilly  gaiety  of  Miss  in  her  Teens,  and  the  uncontrolled 
delight  which  she  felt  in  her  fine  clothes.  A  younger 
sister  represented  Titania  ;  and  two  or  three  subordinate 
elves  were  selected,  among  families  attending  the  salutifer- 
ous  fountain,  who  were  easily  persuaded  to  let  their  chil- 
dren figure  in  fine  cbthes  at  so  juvenile  an  age,  tbou^ 
they  shook  thtir  head  at  Miss  Digges  and  her  pantaloQgs, 
and  no  less  at  the  liberal  display  of  Lady  Binks's  right 
leg,  with  which  the  Amazonian  garb  gratified  the  public 
3f  St.  Ronan's. 

Dr.  Quackleben  was  applied  to  to  play  Wall,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  such  a  wooden  horse,  or  screen,  as  clothes  are 
usually  dried  upon  ;  the  old  Attorney  stood  for  Lion. ; 
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and  the  other  characters  of  Botioiii'a  /dmme  m^e  easily 
Sound  ariK>Dg  the  lUHAamed  frequenters  of  the  Spring 
Dressed  r<efaearsa]$,  and  so  forth,  went  merrily  on — al) 
voted  there  was  a  play  fitted. 

But  ef  en  the  Doctor's  eloquence  could  not  press  Mr-j 
Blower  into  the  scheiiBe,  although  she  was  particularly 
wanted  <o  Jr^preseilt  Tbisbe. 

^  Tr4Hh  ia,"  abe  replied,  "  I  dinna  greatly  like  stage- 
play  a.  John  Blower,  honest  man,  as  sailors  are  aye  for 
some  sfMree  m  anMlier^  wad  take  n^  ance  to  see  ane  Mrs. 
Siddoas— J  thought  we  should  bae  been  crushed  to  death 
before  we  gat  in*— a'  my  things  riv«i  aff^my  back,  forbye 
itbe  four  lily-white  dbiUings  that  it  cost  u» — and  then  in 
cam  three  |right9Qi»e  carlines  wi'  besoms,  and  they  wad 
bewjitob  a  sailor's  wife — ^I  was  laog  eneugh  there — and  out 
I  wad  be,  and  out  John  Blower  gat  me,  but  wi'  nae  sma' 
fight  and  fend. — My  Lady  Penelope  Penfitter,  and  the 
great  folk,  may  just  take  it  as  they  like  ;  but  in  my  mind. 
Dr.  Cacklehen,  it's  a  mere  blasphemy  (or  folk  to  gar  thenci- 
selTes  look  otherwise  than  their  Maker  made  them ;  and 
then  the  changing  the  name  which  was  given  them  at  bap- 
tism, is,  I  lh4nk,  an  awful  falling  away  from  our  vows  ;  and 
though  Thisby,  which  I  tafce  to  be  Greek  for  Tibbie,  may 
be  a  very  good  name,  yet  Margaret  was  I  christened,  and 
Margaret  will  I  die." 

"  You  mistake  the  matt^  entirely,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Blower,"  said  the  Doctor  ;  "  there  is  nothing  serious  in- 
tended— a  mere  placebo — just  a  divertisement  to  cheer 
the  spirits,  and  assist  the  effect  of  the  watersh-^cheerful- 
ness  is  a  great  promoter  of  health." 

"  Dinna  tell  me  o'  health,  Dr.  Kittlepin  ! — Can  it  be 
for  the  puir  body  M^Durk's  health  to  major  about  in  the 
tartans  like  a  tobacconist's  sign  in  a  frosfy  morning,  wi' 
his  poor  wizzened  houghs  as  blue  as  a  blawori  ? — weel  I 
wot  he  is  a  humbling  spectacle.  Or  can  it  gie  onybody 
health  or  pleasure  either  to  see  your  ainsell,  Doctor,  gang- 
ing about  wi'  a  claise  screen  tied  to  your  back,  covered  wi* 
>paper,  and  painted  like  a  stane  and  lime  wa'  ? — I'll  gang 
to  see  nane  of  their  vanities,  Dr.  Kittlehen ;  and  if  Uiere 
b  nae  other  decent  body  to  take  care  o'  me,  as  1  dinna 
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.£ke  to  8U  a  haill  aftesnoon  by  myseU,  I'll  e^o  gne  dpvwi 
to.  Mr.  Sowerbrowst  the  maltster's — ^beis  a  pleasaiK.,  «$p- 
sible  man,  and  a  sponsible  man  in  the  Wiorld,  an^  to 
sister's  a  very  decent  woman. 

"  Confound  Sowerbrowst,"  thought  the  Doet€ir  ;  *^  if  i 
bad  guessed  be  was  to  come  across  me  thus,  be  sbould  not 
hav«  got  tiie  biiti&r  «►/  li is  dyspepsy  so  eikrly*-«-JVJy  dear 
Mrs.  Blmvfir,"  ke  Gocitinued,  but  doud,  <'  it  is  a  foolish 
afiair  enough,  I  must  confess  ;  but  every  person  of  style 
and  fashion  si  the  Wdi  baa  settled  to  attend  this  exbibi* 
tion  ;  there  has  been  nothing  else  talked  of  for  this  month 
through  the  whole  country,  and  it  will  be  a  year  before  it 
is  forgotten.  And  I  would  have  you  consider  bow  ill  it 
wiB  look,  my  dear  Mrs.  Blower.,  to  stay  away — nobody 
will  believe  you  l^d  a  card— r-no,  not  though  you  were  (o 
bang  it  round  your  neck  like  a  label  round  a  vial  of  tinc- 
ture, Mrs.  Blower.^' 

*^  If  ye  thought  ihai^  Doctor  Kiekberhen,"  said  ^e 
widow,  alasmed  at  the  idea  of  losing  csMstie,  '^  I  wad  e'en 
gang  to  the  show,  like  other  folk  }  aioifui  and  sbaiiubeful  ^if 
it  be,  let  them  that  make  the  sin  bear  the  shame.  Sut 
then  I  will  put  on  nane  of  their  Popish  disguises — ^me  tbpt 
has  lived  in  North  Leith,  bailb  wi£9  And  lass,  for  I  shaima 
say  how  mony  years,  and  has  a  chanaoterito  ki^p  up  haith 
with  saint  and  sinner. — And  then,  wha's  to  take  care  of 
me,  ance  you  are  gaun  to  make  a  liroe^and*s.tane  wa'  oi 
yoursell.  Doctor  Kickin1)en  ?'* 

*^  My  dear  Mrs.  Blower,  if  such  is  your  determiaifition, 
I  will  not  make  a  wall  of  mysdf.  Her  ladyship  must 
consider  my  profession — she  must  understand  it  is  my 
function  to  look  after  my  patients,  iniireferenceito  all  the 
stage-plays  in  this  wQrld-f^-<aiid  to  aU^nd  on  a«ise  like 
yours,  Mrs.  Blower,  it  is  my  duty  (to  sacriftoe^  wjsreit  .call- 
ed for,  the  iwfaole  .drama  from  Slsaykspeere  -to  O'Keeief" 

On  healing  this  magnanimQus  xesojutifi^,  iihe  widow's 
(heart  was  gready  cheered  ;  for,  in  fact,  she  onigbt  prob- 
My  have  considered  the  Doctor's  perseverance  in  the 
plan,  of  which  she  had  expressed  such  high  disapproba* 
tion,  as  litde  less  than  a  symptom  of  Absotoe  dfltfection 
4faro  his  allegiance.     By  an  accommoda^n,  therf foiie 
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which  suited  both  parties,  it  w«s  settled  that  the  Doctor 
should  attend  his  loving  widow  to  Shaws-Castle,  without 
mask  or  mantle  ;  and  that  the  painted  screen  should  be 
transferred  from  Quackleben's  back  to  the  broad  shoulders 
of  a  briefless  barrister,  well  qualified  for  the  part  of  Wall, 
since  the  composition  of  his  skull  might  have  rivalled  in 
solidity  the  mortar  and  stone  of  the  most  approved  builder. 

We  must  not  pause  to  dilate  upon  the  various  labours 
of  body  afnd  spirit  which  preceded  the  intervening  spacc^, 
betwixt  the  settlement  of  this  gay  scheme^and  the  time 
appointed  to  carry  it  into  execution.  We  will  not  attempt 
to  describe  how  the  wealthy,  by  letter  and  by  commis- 
sioners, urged  their  researches  through  the  stores  of  the 
Gallery  of  Fashion  for  specimens  of  oriental  finery — how 
they  that  were  scant  of  diamonds  supplied  theii*  place 
with  paste  and  Bristol  stones — how  the  country  dealers 
were  driven  out  of  patience  by  the  demand  for  goods  of 
which  they  had  never  before  hearid  the  name — and,  last- 
ly, how  the  busy  fingers  of  the  more  econ6mical  damsels 
twisted  handkerchiefs  into  turbans,  and  converted  pet- 
ticoats into  pantaloons,  shaped  and  sewed,  cut  and 
clipped,  and  spoiled  many  a  decent  gown  and  petti- 
coat, to  produce  something  like  a  Grecian  habit.  Who 
can  describe  the  wonders  wrought  by  active  needles  and 
scissors,  aided  by  thimbles  and  thread,  upon  silver  gauze 
and  sprigged  muslin  ?  or  who  can  show  how,  if  the  fair 
nymphs  of  the  Spring  did  not  entirely  succeed  in  attain- 
ing the  desired  resemblance  to  heathen  Greeks,  they  at 
least  contrived  to  get  rid  of  all  similitude  to  sober  Chris- 
tians ? 

Neither  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  various 
Bchemat  of  conveyance  which  were  resorted  to  in  order 
to  transfer  the  beau  monde  of  the  Spa  to  the  scene  of 
revelry  at  Shaws-Castle.  These  were  as  various  as  the 
fcntunes  and  pretensions  of  the  owners  ;  irom  the  lordly 
r.urricle  with  its  outriders,  to  the  humble  taxed  cart,  nay, 
untaxed  cart,  which  conveyed  the  personages  of  lesser 
rank.  For  the  latter,  indeed,  the  two  post-chaises  at  the 
Inn  seemed  converted  into  hourly  stages,  so  often  did 
they  come  and  go  between  the  Hotel  and  the  Castle — a 
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glad  day  for  the  postilions,  and  a  day  of  martyrdom  for 
the  poor  post-horses  ;  so  seldom  is  it  that  every  deinut- 
raent  of  any  society,  howerer  constituted,  can  be  injured 
or  benefited  by  the  same  occurrence. 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  penury  of  vehicular  conveyance, 
that  applications  were  made  in  manner  most  humble,  even 
to  Meg  Dods  herself,  entreating  she  would  permit  her  old 
whiskey  to  ply  (for  such  might  have  been  the  phrase)  at 
St.  Ronan's  Well,  for  that  day  only,  and  that  upon  good 
cause  shown.  But  not  for  sordid  lucre  would  the  un- 
daunted spirit  of  Meg  compound  her  feud  with  her  neigh- 
bours of  the  detested  Well.  "  Her  carriage,"  she  briefly 
replied,  ^  was  engaged  for  her  ain  guest  and  the  minister, 
and  deil  anither  body's  fit  should  gang  intill't.  Let  every 
herring  bing  by  its  ain  head."  And,  accordingly,  at  the 
duly  appdnted  hour,  creaked  forth  the  leathern  conven- 
ience, in  which,  carefully  screened  by  the  curtain  from 
the  gaze  of  the  fry  of  the  village,  sat  Nabob  Touchwood, 
in  the  (costume  of  an  Indian  merchant,  or  SbrofF,  as  they 
are  termed.  The  clergyman  would  not,  perhaps,  have 
been  so  punctual,  had  not  a  set  of  notes  and  messages 
from  his  friend  at  the  Cleikum,  ever  following  each  other 
as  thick  as  the  papers  which  decorate  the  tail  of  a  school* 
boy's  kite,  kept  him  so  continually  on  the  alert  from  day 
break  till  noon,  that  Mr.  Touchwood  found  him  complete- 
ly dressed  ;  and  the  whiskey  was  only  delayed  for  about 
ten  minutes  before  the  door  of  the  manse,  a  space  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Cargill  in  searching  for  the  spectacles, 
which  at  last  «^ere  happily  discovered  upon  his  own 
nose. 

At  length,  seated  by  the  side  of  his  new  friend,  Mr. 
Cargill  arrived  safe  at  Shaws-Castle,  the  gate  of  which 
mansion  was  surrounded  by  a  screaming  group  of  chil- 
dren, so  extravagantly  delighted  at  seeing  the  strange  fig- 
ures to  whom  each  successive  carriage  gave  birth,  that 
even  the  stem  brow  and  well-known  voice  of  Johnnie 
Tirlsneck,  the  beadle,  though  stationed  in  the  court  on 
express  purpose,  was  not  equal  to  the  task  of  controlling 
them.  These  noisy  intruders,  however,  who,  it  was  be- 
lieved, were    somewhat    favoured  by  Clara  Mowbray, 
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vrere  excluded  from  the  oourt  ivUch  opened  be&re  tbe 
bouse,  by  a  couple  of  grooms  or  helpers  anned  with  their 
whips,  and  could  ouly  salute,  tridi  iheir  thrili  and  woa- 
dering  hailing,  the  various  persooages,  as  ibey  passed 
down  a  short  avenue  leading  from  tbe  exjlerior  gate. 

The  Cleikum  nabob  and  the  minister  were  greeted 
with  shouts  not  the  least  clamorous  ;  which  the  former 
merited  by  the  ease  with  which  fee  wore  tbe  white  turban, 
and  tlie  latter,  i)y  the  infrequency  of  his  appearance  in 
pubHc,  and  botli,  by  the  singular  association  of  a  decent 
clergyman  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  in  a  dress  oiore 
Dld-fashioned  than  could  now  be  produced  in  the  General 
Assembly,  walking  arm  in  arm,  and  seemingly  in  ttie  most 
familiar  terms,  with  a  Parsee  merchant.  They  stopped 
a  moment  at  the  gate  of  the  court-yard  to  admire  the 
front  of  the  old  mansion,  which  had  been  disturbed  with 
so  unusual  a  scene  of  gaiety. 

Shaws-Castle,  though  so  named,  presented  no  appear- 
ance of  defence  ;  and  the  present  edifice  had  never  been 
designed  for  more  than  the  accommodation  of  a  peaceful 
family,  having  a  low,  heavy  front,  loaded  mth  some  of 
that  meretricious  ornament,  which,  uniting,  or  rather  con- 
founding, the  Gothic  and  Grecian  architecture,  was  much 
flsed  during  the  reigns  of  James  VI.  of  Soodand,  and  his 
unfortunate  son.  The  court  formed  a  small  square,  two 
sides  of  which  were  occupied  by  such  buildings  as  were 
required  for  the  family,  and  the  third  by  the  s^les,  the 
only  part  to  which  much  attention  had  been  paid,  the 
present  Mr.  Mowbray  having  put  thqim  into  excellent 
order.  The  fourth  side  of  the  square  was  shut  up  by  a 
screen  wall,  through  which  a  door  opened  to  the  avenue, 
ihe  whole  being  a  kind  of  structure  which  may  be  still 
found  on  those  old  Scottish  properties  where  a  rage  to 
render  tfaeur  place  Parkishj  as  was  at  one  time  the  pre- 
vailing phrase,  has  not  induoed  >the  owners  to  pull  down 
the  veneraUe  and  sheltering  s^pendages  with  which  their 
wiser  fathers  had  screened  their  mansion,  and  to  lay  tibe 
whole  open  to  the  keen  ncHtb-eaat ;  much  after  the  fash- 
ion of  a  spinster  of  fifty,  who  ehills  herself  to  gratify  tbe 
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public,  by  an  exposure  of  her  ffaio  red  eSbopnL  and  sfarhr* 

elled  neck  and  bosom. 

A  double  door,  thrown  hospitably  open  on  the  present 
occasion,  admitted  the  company  into  a  dark  and  low  hall, 
where  Mowbray  himself,  wearing  the  under  dress  of 
Theseus,  but  not  having  yet  assumed  his  ducal  cap  and 
robes,  stood  to  receive  his  guests  with  due  courtesy,  and 
to  indicate  to  each  the  road  allotted  to  him.  Those  who 
were  to  take  a  share  in  the  representation  of  the  morning, 
were  conducted  to  an  old  saloon,  destined  for  a  green- 
room, and  which  communicated  with  a  series  of  apart- 
ments on  the  right,  hastily  fitted  with  accommodations  for 
arranging  and  completing  their  toilette  ;  while  others,  who 
took  no  part  in  the  intended  drama,  were  ushered  to  the 
left,  into  a  large,  unfurnished,  and  long  disused  dining- 
parlour,  where  a  sashed  door  opened  into  the  gardens, 
crossed  with  yew  and  holly  hedges,  still  trimmed  and 
clipped  by  the  old  grey-headed  gardener,  upon  those 
principles  which  aDutchman  thougln  worthy  of  commem- 
orating in  a  didactic  poem  upon  the  Ars  Topiaria, 

A  little  wilderness,  surrounding  a  beautiful  piece  of  the 
smoothest  turf,  and  itself  bounded  by  such  high  hedges 
ab  we  have  described,  had  been  selected  as  the  stage  most 
proper  for  the  exhibition  of  the  btended  dr^uuatic  pic- 
ture. It  afforded  many  facilities  ;  for  a  rising  bank  ex- 
acdy  in  front  was  accommodated  with  seats  for  the  spec- 
tators, who  had  a  complete  view  of  the  sylvan  theatre, 
the  bushes  and  shrubs  having  been  cleared  away,  and  the 
place  supplied  with  a  temporary  screen,  which,  being 
withdrawn  by  the  domestics  appointed  for  daat  purpose, 
was  to  serve  for  the  rising  of  the  curtain.  A  covered 
trellis,  which  passed  through  another  part  of  the  garden, 
^and  terminated  ^writh  a  private  door  opening  from  the  right 
wing  of  the  building,  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  planted  on 
purpose  for  the  proposed  exhibition,  as  it  served  to  give 
the  personages  of  the  drama  a  convenient  and  secret  ac- 
cess from  the  green-room  to  the  place  of  representation. 
Indeed,  the  dramatis  personam,  at  least  those  who  adopted 
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tbe  maBagsmeftl  of  the  JBilter,  were  incbiced,  by  so  miicfa 
convenience,  to  extend,  in  some  measure,  their  (Original 
.  plan ;  ayld,  instead  of  one  group,  as  had  been  at  first 
proposed,  they  now  found  wemselves  able  to  exhibit  to 
the  good  company  a  succession  of  three  or  four,  selected 
and  arranged  from  different  parts  of  the  drama ;  thus 
giving  some  duration,  as  well  as  some  variety,  to  the  en- 
tertainment, besides  the  advantage  of  separating  and  con- 
trasting the  tragic  and  the  comic  scenes. 

After  wandering  about  amongst  the  gardens,  which 
contained  little  to  interest  any  one,  and  endeavouring  to 
recognize  some  characters,  who,  accommodating  them- 
selves to  the  humours  of  the  day,  had  ventured  to  appear 
in  the  various  disguises  of  ballad-singers,  pedlai-s,  shep- 
herds, Highlanders,  and  so  forth,  the  company  began  to 
draw  together  towards  the  spot  where  the  seals  prepared 
for  them,  and  the  screen  drawn  in  front  of  the  bosky 
stage,  induced  them  to  assemble,  and  excited  expectation, 
especially  as  a  scroll  in  front  of  the  esplanade  set  forth,  in 
the  words  of  the  play,  "  This  green  plot  shall  be  our 
stage,  this  hawthorn  brake  our  tyring  house,  and  we  will 
do  It  in  action."  A  delay  of  about  ten  minutes  began  to 
excite  some  suppressed  murmurs  of  impatience  among 
the  audience,  when  the  touch  of  Gow's  fiddle  suddenly 
burst  from  a  neighbouring  hedge,  behind  which  he  bad 
established  his  little  orchestra.     All  were  of  course  silent. 

As  through  his  dear  strathspeys  he  bore  with  Hig^hland  rage. 

And  when  he  changed  his  strain  to  an  adagio,  and  sufier- 
ed  his  musb  to  die  away  in  the  plaintive  notes  of  Roslin 
Castle,  the  echoes  of  the  old  walls  were,  after  a  long 
slumber,  awakened  by  that  enthusiasdc  burst  of  applause, 
with  whk^h  the  Scotch  usually  received  and  rewarded 
their  country's  gifted  minstrel. 

"  He  is  his  father's  own  son,"  said  Touchwood  to  the 
clergyman,  for  both  had  gotten  seats  near  about  tbe  centre 
of  the  place  of  audience.  "  It  is  many  a  long  year  since 
I  listened  to  old  Neil  at  Inver,  and,  to  say  truth,  spent  a 
night  with  him  over  pancakes  and  Athole  brose ;  and  I 
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nev^  expected  to  hear  his  match  in  my  lifedme.  -    But 
stop- — ^the  curtain  rises." 

The  screen  was  indeed  withdrawn,  and  displayed 
Hermia,  Helena,  and  their  lovers,  in  attitudes  correspond- 
ing to  the  scene  of  confusion  occasioned  by  the  error  of 
Puck. 

Messrs.  Chatterly  and  the  Painter  played  their  parts 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  amateur  actors  in  general  ; 
and  the  best  that  could  be  said  of  them  was,  that  they 
seemed  more  than  half  ashamed  of  their  exotic  dresses, 
and  of  the  public  gaze. 

But  against  this  untimely  weakness  Lady  Penelope 
was  guarded,  by  the  strong  shield  of  self-conceit.  She 
minced,  ambled,  and,  notwithstanding  the  slight  appear- 
ance of  her  person,  and  the  depredations  which  time  had 
made  on  a  countenance  that  had  never  been  very  much 
distinguished  for  beauty,  seemed  desirous  to  top  the  part 
of  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Egeus.  The  suUenness 
which  was  proper  to  the  character  of  Hermia^  was  much 
augmented  by  the  discovery  that  Miss  Mowbray  was  so 
much  better  dressed  than  herself, — a  discovery  which  she 
had  but  recently  made,  as  that  young  lady  had  not  attend- 
ed on  the  regular  rehearsals  at  the  Well,  but  once, 
and  then  without  her  stage  habit.  Her  ladyship,  howev- 
er, did  not  permit  this  painful  sense  of  inferiority,  where 
she  had  expected  triumph,  so  far  to  prevail  over  her  de- 
sire of  shining,  as  to  interrupt  materially  the  manner  in 
which  she  had  settled  to  represent  her  portion  of  the 
scene.  The  nature  of  the  exhibition  precluded  much 
action,  but  Lady  Penelope  made  amends  by  such  a  suc- 
cession of  grimaces,  as  might  rival,  in  variety  at  least,  the 
singular  display  which  Garrick  used  to  call  *<  going  his 
rounds.''  She  twisted  her  poor  features  into  looks  of 
most  desperate  love  towards  Lysander  ;  into  those  of 
wonder  and  offended  pride,  when  she  turned  them  upon 
Demetrius ;  and  6nally  settled  them  on  Helena,  with  the 
happiest  possible  imitation  of  an  incensed  rival,  who  feels 
the  impossibility  of  relieving  her  swollen  heart  by  tears 
alone,  and  is  just  about  to  have  recourse  to  her  nails. 
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figure,  than  that  between  Hermia  and  Helena.  In  the 
latter  character,  the  beautifijd  ibrm  and  foreign  dre^s  of 
Miss  Mowbraiy. attracted  all  eyes.  She  kept  her  place 
on  ,l;b^  stage,  as  ^  sentinel  does  ttia.t  which  bis  charge  ^- 
signs  him  ;  for  she  had  previously  told  her  brother,  that 
though  she  cqas^nted?  ^  his  inqportunity,  tp  m^ke  p^t  of 
the  j^xJiibition,  it  W9s  j^^  g  piece  of  the  ^cqae,  i^ojt  .93  an 
a^ctor,  and  a^ordingly  a  pi^iuted  figure  could  sqajTce  he 
more  immovable,  Tb^  expression  of  her  countenance 
seemed  to  be  that  of  deep  sorrow  ai^d  perplexity,  be- 
loQging  to  her  part^  aver  which  wandpred  at  tim^s  an 
air  of  irony  <ur  ridiqule,  as  if  she  war^  ^cretly  scprnijjjg 
the  whole  exhibition,  and  even  herseli,  for  copdegc^jacjiflg 
to  become  part  of  it.  Above  all,  a  a^pse  pf  baaWuIo.ess 
had  cast  uppn  her  cheek  a  colour,  wJtuch?  though  suffi- 
ciently slight,  was  iQore  thaA  her  Qountei^a^oq  wa$  i^sed  0 
display  ;  aad  when  the  s|>ectators  beheld,  j;i  die  s^plen- 
dour  And  grace  of  ^  rich  Oriental  dr^ss,  her  whow  tl?£iy 
,  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  see  attired  only  in  the 
most  careless  manner,  they  felt  the  .additional  channs  of 
surprise  and  icontrast ;  so  that  the  bursts  of  applause 
which  w^re  voJlied  towards  the  stage,  might  be  said  to  be 
addressed  to  her  alone,  aiid  to  vie  in  sincerity  with  those 
which  havje  been  foxced  from  an  audience  by  the  most 
accomplished  perfQr^er. 

"  Oh,  that  puir  Lady  Penelope  !"  said  honest  Mrs. 
Blower,  who,  when  her  scruples  against  the  exhibition 
were  once  got  over,  began  to  look  upon  it  with  particular 
i*i^resty-T-"  I  am  really  sorry  for  her  puir  face,  for  she  gars 
it  work  like  the  sails  of  John  Blower's  vesshel  in  a  stiff 
breeze.— 'Oh,  Doctor  Cacklehen,  dinna  ye  think  she  wad 
need,  if  it  were  possible,  to  rin  ower  her  face  wi'  a  gus- 
ing  iron,  just  to  take  ;the  wrunkles  out  o't  ?" 

"  Hush,  hush  !  my  good  dear  Mrs.  Blower,"  said 
the  Doctor .;  ^'  Lady  Penelope  is  a  woman  of  quality 
and  ray  patient,  and  such  people  always  act  charmingly 
— you  must  understand  there  is  no  hissing  at  a  private 
thcatre^-Henii  !"  • 
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<<  Ye  may  say  what  ye  like,  Doctor,  but  there  is  nae 
fule  like  ao  auld  fule — To  be  sure,  if  she  was  as  young 
and  beautiful  as  IVliss  Mowbray — hegh  me,  and  I  didna 
use  to  think  her  sae  bonnie  neither — but  dress — dress  . 
makes  an  unco  difference — That  shawl  o'  hers — I  daur 
say  the  like  o't  was  ne'er  seen  in  braid  Scotland — it  will 
be  real  Indian,  I'se  warrant.'' 

**  Real  Indian !"  said  Mr.  Touchwood,  m  an  accent 
of  disdain,  which  rather  disturbed  Mrs.  B^ver's  equa- 
nimity,— ^*^  why,  what  do  you  suppose  it  should  be,  mad- 
am ?" 

<^  I  dinna  ken,  sir,"  said  she,  edging  somewhat  nearer 
the  Doctor,  not  being  altogether  pleased,  as  she  afterwards 
allowed,  with  the  outlandish  appearance  and  sharp  tone 
of  the  traveller  5  then  pulling  her  own  drapery  round  h^r 
shoulders,  she  added  courageously,  ^*  There  ate  braw 
shawls  made  at  Paisley,  that  ye  will  scarce  ken  fr ae  for- 
eign." 

''  Not  know  Paisley  shawls  from  Indian,  madam  ?"  said 
Touchwood ;  ''  why  a  blind  m^  could  tell  by  the  slight- 
est touch  of  his  litde  finger.  Yon  shawl,  now,  is  the 
handsomest  I  have  seen  in  Britain — and  at  this  distance  I 
<san  tell  it  to  be  a  real  Tozie**^ 

''  Cozie  may  she  weel  be  that  wears  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Blower, .  ^<  I  declare,  now  I  look  on't  again,  it's  a  perfect 
beiauty." 

''  li  is  called  Tozie,  ma'am,  not  cozie,"  continued  the 
traveller  ;  ^*  the  Shroffs  at  Siurat  told  me,  in  1801,  that 
it  is  made  out  of  the  inner  coat  of  a  goat." 

^'  Of  a  sheep,  sir,  I  am  thinking  ye  mean,  for  goats  has 
nae  woo'." 

"  Not  much  of  it,  indeed,  madam  ;  but  you  are  to  un- 
derstand they  use  pnly  the  inmost  coat ;  and  then  their 
dyes — that  Tozie,  now,  will  keep  its  colour  while  ihf  re  is 
a  rag  of  it  left — men  bequeath  them  in  legacies  to  their 
grand-children." 
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**  And  a  very  bonnie  colour  it  is,"  said  the  dame  ; 
^  "  something  like  a  mouse's  back,  only  a  thought  redder — 
1  wonder  what  they  ca'  that  colour." 

"  The  colour  is  much  admiredsmadam,"  said  Touch- 
wood, who  was  now  on  a  favourite  topic  ;  *'  the  Mussul- 
mans say  the  colour  is  betwixt  that  of  an  elephant  and  the 
breast  of  ihefaughtaJ" 

"  In  tro^,  I  am  as  wise  as  I  was,"  said  Mrs.  Blower. 

"  The  ^tt^A^fl, madam,  so  called  by  the  Moors,  (for 
the  Hindhus  call  it  hollahj)  is  a  sort  of  pigeon,  held  sa- 
cred among  the  Moslem  of  India,  because  they  think  it 
dyed  its  breast  in  the  blood  of  Mu — But  I  see  they 
are  closing  the  scene. — Mr.  Cargill,  are  you  composing 
your  sermon,  my  good  friend,  or  what  can  you  be  think- 
ing of?" 

Mr.  Cai^ill  had,  during  the  whole  scene,  remained  with 
bis  eyes  fixed,  in  intent  and  anxious,  although  almost  un- 
conscious gaze,  upon  Clara  Mowbray ;  and  when  the  voice 
of  his  companion  startled  him  out  of  his  reverie,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Most  lovely — most  unhappy — ^yes — I  must  and 
will  see  her!" 

"  See  her  ?"  replied  Touchwood,  too  much  accustom- 
ed to  his  friend's  singularities  to  look  for  much  reason  or 
connexion  in  anything  he  said  or  did  ;  "  Why,  you  shall 
see  her,  and  talk  to  her  too,  if  that  will  give  ypu  pleasure. 
— ^They  say  now,"  he  continued,  lowering  his  voice  to  a 
whisper,  "  that  this  Mowbray  is  ruined.  I  see  nothing 
like  it,  since  he  can  dress  out  his  sister  like  a  Begum. 
Did  you  ever  see  such  a  splendid  shawl  ?" 

"  Dearly  purchased  splendour  !"  said  Mr.  Cargill, 
witli  a  deep  sigh  ;  "  I  wish  that  the  price  be  yet  fully 
paid." 

"  Very  likely  not,"  said  the  traveller  ;  "  very  likely 
it's  gone  to  the  book  :  and  for  the  price,  I  have  known  a 
thousand  rupees  given  for  such  a  shawl  in  the  country. 
But  hush,  hush,  we  are  to  have  another  tune  from  Na- 
thaniel— faith,  and  tl)ey  are  withdrawing  the  screen- — 
Well,  they  have  some  mercy — they  do  not  let  us  wait  long 
between  the  acts  of  their  follies  at  least — I  love  a  quick 
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and  rattling  fire  in  these  vanities — ^FoUy  walking  a  fune- 
'al  pace,  and  clinking  her  bells  to  the  time  of  a  passing 
Knell,  makes  sad  work  indeed." 

A  strain  of  music,  beginning  slowly,  and  terminating 
m  a  light  and  wild  allegro,  introduced  on  the  stage  those 
delightful  creatures  of  the  richest  imagination  that  ever 
teemed  with  wonders,  the  Oberon  and  Titania  of  Shak- 
speare.  The  pigmy  majesty  of  the  captain  of  the  fairy 
band  had  no  unapt  representative  in  Miss  Digges,  whose 
modesty  was  not  so  great  an  intruder  as  to  prevent  her  de- 
sire to  present  him  4n  all  his  dignity,  and  she  moved,  con- 
scious of  the  graceful  turn  of  a  pretty  ankle,  which,  en- 
circled with  a  string  of  pearls,  and  clothed  in  flesh-col- 
oured silk,  of  the  most  cobweb  texture,  rose  above  the 
crimson  sandal.  Her  jewelled  tiara,  too,  gave  dignity  to 
the  frown  with  which  the  offended  King  of  Shadows 
greeted  his  consort,  as  each  entered  upon  the  scene  at  the 
head  of  their  several  attendants. 

The  restlessness  of  the  children  had  been  duly  consid- 
ered ;  and,  therefore,  their  part  of  the  exhibition  had  been 
contrived  to  represent  dumb  show,  rather  than  a  station- 
ary picture.  The  little  Queen  of  Elves  was  not  inferior 
in  action  to  her  moody  lord,  and  repaid,  with  a  look  of 
female  impatience  and  scorn,  the  haughty  air  which  seem- 
ed to  express  his  sullen  greeting, 

m  met  by  moonlight,  proud  Titania  l" 

The  other  children  were,  as  usual,  some  clever  and  for- 
ward, some  loutish  and  awkward  enough  ;  but  the  gam- 
bols of  childhood  are  sure  to  receive  applause,  paid,  per- 
haps, with  a  mixture  of  pity  and  envy,  by  those  in  advanced 
life  ;  and  besides,  there  were  in  the  company  several 
fond  papas  and  mammas,  whose  clamorous  approbation, 
though  given  apparently  to  the  whole  performers,  was 
especially  d^icated  in  their  hearts  to  their  own  little 
Jackies  and  Marias, — for  Mary,  though  the  prettiest  and 
most  classical  of  Scottish  names,  is  now  unknown  in  the 
land.  The  elves,  therefore,  played  their  frolics,  danced 
a  measure,  and  Vanished  with  good  approbation. 
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The  anti-masky  as  ii  may  be  caOed,  of  BotlocB,  aad 

his  company  of  actors,  next  appeared  on  the  stage^  and\i 
thunder  of  applause  received  the  young  £arl»  who  bad, 
with  intinite  taste  and  dexterity,  transformed  himself  into 
the  smiditude  of  an  Athenian  clown  ;  observing  the  Gre- 
cian postume,  yet  so  judiciously  discriminated  from  the 
dress  of  the  higher  characters,  as  at  once  to  fix  the  char- 
acter of  a  thick-skinned  mechanic  on  the  wearer.  Touch- 
wood, in  particular,  was  loud  m  his  approbation,  from 
which  the  correctness  of  the  costume  must  be  inferred  ; 
for  that  honest  gentleman,  like  many  other  critics,  was 
indeed  not  very  much  distinguished  for  good  taste,  but 
had  a  capital  memory  for  petty  matters  of  fact ;  and, 
while  the  most  impressive  look  or  gesture  of  an  actor 
might  have  failed  to  interest  him,  would  have  censured 
most  severely  the  fashion  of  a  sleeve,  or  the  colour  of  a 
shoe-tie. 

But  the  Earl  of  Etherington's  merits  w£re  not  confin* 
ed  to  his  external  appearance ;  for  had  his  better  fortunes 
failed  him^  his  deserts,  like  those  of  Hand^,  might  have 
got  him  a  fellowship  in  a  cry  of  players^  He  presented, 
though  in  dumb  show^  the  pragmatic  conceit  of  Bottom, 
to  the  infinite  amusement  of  all  present,  especially  of 
those  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  original ;  and 
when  he  was  "  translated"  by  Puck,  he  bore  the  ass's 
head,  his  newly-acquired  dignity,  witli  an  appearance  of 
conscious  greatness,  which  made  the  metamorphosis, 
though  in  itself  sufficiently  farcical,  irresistibiy  comic. 
.  He  afterwards  displayed  :the  same  humour  in  Us  frolics 
with  the  fairies,  and  the  mtercoqrse  which  he  held  wkh 
Messrs.  Cobweb)  Must^^rd-^^ieed,  Peaserblossom,  and  die 
re^t  of  Titania's  cavaliers,  wbg  \q^  idl  fiommtand  of  th<^ 
countenances  at  the  gravity  with  which  he  iai^jtad  tbem 
to  afford  him  the  lu;xury  of  scratchii^  his  haky  snout. 
JVIo.wbray  had  also  Ibunda  fitting reprosenta^^^e  ibrPuck  ia 
^  queer-looking,  smalUeyed  boy  of  the  Altoun  of  St.  Ro* 
nan's,  with  large  ears  projecting  from  bis  head  like  turrets 
frqm  a  Gothic  building.  Tliis  exotic  animal  personified  the 
merry  and  mocking  spirit  of  Hobgoblin  with  considerable 
power,  so  that  the  group  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  weli« 
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kflnymii  und  egEqoiske  delineatioD  of  Puck,  by  Sir  Joshua, 
Iti  the  select  odleetioo  of  the  Bard  of  Memory.  It  was, 
however,  the  ruin  of  the  St.  Ronan's  Robio  GoodfeUow, 
who  did  no  good  afterwards, — <^  gaed  an  ill  gate/'  as  Meg 
Dods  said,  and  '*  took  on"  with  a  party  of  strolling  players. 

Thd^  entertainment  closed  with  a  grand  parade  of  all 
the  characters  that  had  appeared,  during  which  Mow- 
bray eondudbil  tbat  the  young  lord  hitnseM^  unremarked, 
might  bare  fime  enough  toeKamine  the  outward  form,  at 
least,  of  his  sister  Clara,  whom,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart, 
he  coidd  liot  help  considering  superior  m  beauty,  dressed 
as  she  now  was,  with  erery  advantage  of  art,  even  to  the 
brWiant  Amazon,  Lady  Binks.  It  is  true,  Mowbray  was 
not  a  man  to  give  preference  to  the  intellectual  expres- 
sion of  poor  €lara's  features  over  the  sultana-like  beauty 
of  the  haughty  dame,  which  promised  to  ati  admirer  all 
^be  vicissitudes  that  can  be  expressed  by  a  countenance 
lovely  in  every  change,  and  changing  as  often  as  an  ar- 
dent and  impetuous  disposition,  unused  to  constraint,  and 
despisjng  admonition,  should  please  to  dictate.  Yet,  to 
do  him  justice,  though  his  ]Mreference  was  perhaps  dictat- 
ed nore  by  fratemsd  partiality  than  by  purity  of  taste, 
he  cer^nly,  cm  the  present  occasion,  felt  the  full  extent 
of  Clara's  superiority  ;  and  there  was  a  proud  smile  on 
his  lip,  as,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  divertisement,  he  asked 
the  Earl  how  be  bad  been  pleased.  The  rest  of  the  per- 
fermers  had  separated,  and  the  young  lord  remained  on 
the  stage,  employed  in  disembarraasing  himself  of  his 
awkward  vizor,  when  Mowbray  put  tUs  question,  to  which, 
though  generd  in  terms,  he  naturally  gave  a  particular 
meaning. 

**  I  could  wear  my  ass's  head  for  ev^,"  he  said,  ^^  on 
condition  my  eyes  were  to  be  so  delightfully  employed  as 
they  have  been  during  the  lai^  scene. — Mowbray,  your 
sister  is  an  angel  !" 

^^  Have  a  care  that  that  head-piece  of  yours  has  not 
perverted  your  taste,  my  lord,"  said  Mowbray.  "  But 
why  did  you  wear  that  disguise  on  your  last  appearance  ' 
fou  should,  I  think,  have  been  uncovered." 

**  I  am  ashamed  to  answer  you,"  said  the  Earl ;  ^'  but 
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truth  is,  first  impressions  are  of  consequence,  and  I  thought 
I  might  do  as  wisely  not  to  appear  before  your  sister,  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  character  of  Bully  Bottom." 

"  Then  you  change  your  dress,  my  lord,  for  dinner,  it 
we  call  our  luncheon  by  that  name  ?"  said  Mowbray. 

^'  I  am  going  to  my  room  this  instant  for  that  very  pur- 
pose," replied  the  Earl. 

'^  And  I,"  said  Mowbray,  *<  must  step  in  front,  and 
dismiss  the  audience  ;  for  I  see  they  are  sitting  gaping 
there,  waiting  for  another  scene.'' 

They  parted  upon  this  ;  and  Mowbray,  as  Duke  The- 
seus, stepped  before  the  screen,  and  announcing  the  con- 
clusion of  the  dramatic  pictures  which  they  had  had  the 
honour  to  present  before  the  worshipful  company,  thanked 
the  spectators  for  the  very  favourable  receptidn  which  they 
had  affi>rded  ;  and  intimated  to  them,  that  if  they  could 
amuse  themselves  by  strolling  for  an  hour  among  tiie  gar- 
dens, a  beU  would  summon  to  the  house  at  the  expiry  ol 
that  time,  when  some  refreshments  would  wait  ttieir  ac- 
ceptance. This  annunciation  was  received  with  the  ap- 
plause due  to  the  Amphitryon  ou  Von  dine  ;  and  the 
guests,  arising  from  before  the  temporary  theatre,  dispers- 
ed through  ^e  gardens,  which  were  of  some  extent,  to 
seek  for  or  create  amusement  to  themselves.  The  music 
gready  aided  them  in  this  last  purpose,  and  it  was  not 
long  ere  a  dozen  of  couples  aftd  upwards,  were  *'  tripping 
it  on  the  light  fantastic  toe,"  (I  love  a  phrase  that  is  not 
hackneyed,)  to  the  tune  of  Monymusk. 

Others  strolled  through  the  grounds,  meeting  some 
quaint  disguise  at  the  end  of  every  verdant  alley,  and 
communicating  to  others  the  surprise  and  amusement 
which  they  themselves  were  receiving.  The  scene,  from 
the  variety  of  dresses,  the  freedom  which  it  gave  to  the 
display  of  humour  amongst  such  as  possessed  any,  and 
the  general  disposition  to  give  and  receive  pleasure,  ren- 
dered the  littie  masquerade  more  entertaining  than  others 
of  the  kind  for  which  more  ample  and  magnificent  pre- 
parations have  been  made.  There  was  also  a  singular 
and  pleasing  contrast  between  the  fantastic  figures  who 
wandered  through  the  gardens,  and  the  quiet  scene  itself 
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lo  which  the  old  clipt  hedges,  the  formal  distributioD  of 
the  ground,  and  the  antiquated  appearance  of  one  or  two 
fountains  and  artificial  cascades,  in  which  the  naiads  had 
been  for  the  nonce  compelled  to  resume  their  ancient 
firolics,  gave  an  appearance  of  unusual  simplicity  and  se- 
closicHi,  and  seemed  rather  to  belong  to  the  last  than  to 
the  present  generation. 


CHAPTER  n- 

PERPLEXITIES. 

For  reveb,  dances,  masks,  and  merry  hours, 
Fof6-nm  fair  Love,  strewinif  bis  way  with  flowan. 

Worthies,  awaj^— the  scene  begins  to  doody— IMaii. 

Mr.  Touchwood  and  his  inseparable  friend,  Mr.  Car- 
gill,  wandered  on  amidst  the  gay  groups  we  have  de- 
scribed, the  former  censuring  with  great  scorn  the  frequent 
attempts  which  he  observed  towards  an  imitation  of  the 
costume  of  the  East,  and  appealing  with  self-complacence 
to  his  own  superior  representation,  as  he  greeted,  in  Moor- 
ish and  in  Persic,  the  several  turban'd  figures  who  passed 
his  way  ;  while  the  clergyman,  whose  mind  seemed  to 
labour  with  som^  weighty  and  important  project,  looked 
in  every  direction  for  the  fair  representative  of  Helena, 
but  in  vain.  At  length  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  mem- 
orable shawl,  which  had  drawn  forth  so  learned  a  discus- 
sion from  his  companion ;  and,  starting  from  Touchwood's 
side  with  a  degree  of  anxious  alertness  totally  foreign  to 
his  usual  habits,  he  endeavoured  to  join  the  person  by 
whom  it  was^worn. 

'^  By  the  Lord,"  said  his  companion,  ^<  the  Doctor  is 
beside  himself  ! — the  parson  is  mad  !-— the  divine  is  out 
of  his  senses,  that  is  clear ;  and  how  the  devil  can  he, 
who  scarce  can  find  his  road  from  the  Cleikum  to  his  own 
manse,  venture  himself  unprotected  into  such  a  scene  of 
confiision  ? — ^he  might  as  well  pretend  to  cross  the  At- 
lantic without  a  pilot — I  must  push  off  m  chase  of  him, 
lest  worse  come  of  it." 
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B«it  the  traveller  was  prevented  from  execu^g  hit 
friendly  purpose  by  a  sort  of  crowd  which  came  rushing 
down  the  alley,  the  centre  of  which  was  occupied  by  Cap- 
tain MacTurk,  in  the  very  act  of  buUyitig  two  pseudo 
Highlanders,  for  having  presumed  to  lay  aside  their 
breeches  before  they  bad  acquired  the  Gaelic  language. 
The  sounds  of  contempt  and  insult  with  which  the  geirtH 
ine  Celt  was  overwhelming  the  unfortunate  impostors,  were 
not,  indeed,  intelligible  otherwise  than  from  the  tone  and 
manner  of  the  speaker ;  but  these  intimated  so  much  dis- 
pleasure, that  the  plaided  forms  whose  unadvised  choice 
of  a  disguise  had  provoked  it — two  raw  lads  from  a  cer- 
tain great  manu&cturing  town — heartily  repented  their 
temerity,  and  w^re  in  Uie  act  of  seeking  for  the  speediest 
exit  from  the  gardens ;  rather  choosing  to  resign  their 
share  of  the  dinner,  than  to  abide  the  fkrtfaer  consequeuces 
that  mi^t  loHow  from  the  djs^eaaare  of  ^9  HigMond 
Termagant; 

Touchwood  had  scarcely  extricated  Umself  from  this 
impediment,  and  again  comraenoed  his  researches  after 
the  clergyman,  when  his  coarse  was  onee  more  kitemipt* 
ed  by  a  soft  of  pess-gang,  headed  by  Sir  Bingo  Binks, 
who,  in  order  to  play  his  character  of  a  dronken  boatswain 
to  tlie  life,  seemed  certainly  drunk  enough,  however  iktle 
of  a  seaman.  His  che^  sounded  more  Jike  a  view-hol* 
low  than  a  hail,  when,  with  a  volley  of  such  oaths  as  would 
have  blown  a  whole  fleet  of  the  Bethel  Union  out  of  the 
water,  he  ordered  Touchwood  to  come  under  his  lee,  and 
be  d  d ;  for,  smash  his  old  timb^s,  he  must  goto  sea 
BfSSLin,  for  as  weather-4ieaiten  a  hulk  as  he  was^ 

Touchwood  answered  instantly^  ^*  To  sea  with  aH  my 
heart,  but  not  with  a  land-lubber  for  commander. — Hark- 
ye,  brother,  do  you  know  how  mu«4  of  a  horse's  furnitur« 
belongs  to  a  ship  ?" 

**  Come,  none  of  your  quizsnng,  my  old  buck,"  said 
Sir  Bingo — <'  What  the  devil  has  a  i^ip  to  do  with  horse's 
furniture  ? — Do  you  think  we  belong  to  the  horse-marines 
*-^a  *  ha  !  I  think  you're  niat6hedy  hrocher." 
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"  Why,  you  son  of  a  fresh-water  gudgeon,"  repliea 
the  traveller,  "  that  never  in  your  life  sailed  farther 
than  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  do  you  pretend  to  play  a  sai- 
lor, and  not  know  the  bridle  of  the  bowline,  and  the 
saddle  of  the  boltsprit,  and  the  bit  for  the  cable,  and 
the  girth  to  hoist  the  rigging,  and  the  whip  to  serve 
for  small  tackle  ? — ^Th^re  is  a  trick  for  you  to  find 
out  an  Abram-raan,  and  save  sixpence  when  he  begs  of 
you  as  a  disbanded  seaman. — Get  alo,ng  with  you  !  or 
the  constable  shall  be  charged  with  the  whole  press-gang 
to  man  the  work-house." 

A  general  laugh  arose  at  the  detection  of  the  swagger- 
ing boatswain ;  and  all  that  the  Baronet  had  for  it  was  to 
sneak  off,  saying,  "  D — n  the  old  quiz,  who  the  devil 
thought  to  have  heard  so  much  slang  from  an  old  muslin 
night-cap  !" 

Touchwood,  being  now  an  object  of  some  attention, 
was  followed  by  two  or  three  stragglers,  whom  he  en- 
deavoured to  rid  himself  of  the  best  way  he  could,  testify- 
ing an  impatience  a  little  inconsistent  with  the  decorum 
of  his  oriental  demeanour,  but  which  arose  from  his  de- 
sire to  rejoin  his  companion,  and  some  apprehension  of 
inconvenience  which  he  feared  Cargill  might  sustain  dur- 
ing his  absence.  For,  being  in  fact  as  good-natured  a 
man  as  any  in  the  world,  Mr.  Touchwood  was  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  conceited,  and  was  very  apt  to  sup- 
pose, that  his  presence,  advice,  and  assistance,  were  of  the 
most  indispensable  consequence  to  those  with  whom  he 
lived  ;  and  that  not  only  on  great  emergencies,  but  even 
in  the  most  ordinary  occurrences  of  life. 

Meantime,  Mr.  Cargill,  whom  he  sought  in  vain,  was, 
on  his  part,  anxiously  keeping  in  sight  of  the  beautiful 
Indian  shawl,  which  served  as  a  flag  to  announce  to  hira 
the  vessel  which  he  held  in  chase.  At  length  he  ap- 
proached so  close  as  to  say,  in  an  anxious  whisper, "  Miss 
Mowbray — Miss  Mowbray — I  must  speak  with  you." 

"  And  what  would  you  have  with  Miss  Mowbray  ?" 
said  the  fair  wearer  of  the  beautiful  shawl,  but  without 
turning  round  her  head. 

2      VOL.    II 
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^*  I  have  a  secret — an  important  secret,  of  which  to 
make  you  aware ;  but  it  is  not  for  this  place. — Do  not 
turn  from  me  ! — Your  Happiness  in  this,  and  perhaps  in 
Ae  next  hfe,  depends  on  your  listening  to  me;* 

The  lady  led  the  way,  as  if  to  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  with  her  more  privately,  to  One  of  those  old- 
fashioned  and  deeply-embowered  recesses,  which  are 
Commonly  found  in  such  gardens  as  that  of  Shaws-Castle  ; 
and,  with  her  shawl  wrapt  around  her  head,  so  as  in  some 
degree  to  conceal  her  features,  she  stood  before  Mr.  Car- 
gill  in  the  doubtful  light  and  shadow  of  a  huge  platanus 
tree,  which  formed  the  canopy  of  the  arbour,  and  seemed 
to  await  the  communication  he  had  promised. 

"  Report  says,"  said  the  clergyman,  speaking  in  an 
eager  and  hurried  manner,  yet  with  a  low  voice,  and  like 
one  desirous  of  being  heard  by  her  whom  he  addressed, 
and  by  no  one  else,^ — "  Report  says  that  you  are  about  to 
be  married.'* 

"  And  is  report  kind  enough  to  say  to  whom  ?"  answer- 
ed the  lady,  with  a  tofie  of  indifference  which  seemed  to 
astound  her  interrogator. 

"  Young  lady,**  answered  he,  with  a  solemn  voice, 
"  had  this  levity  been  sworn  to  me,  I  could  never  have 
believed  it !  Have  you  forgot  the  circumstances  in  which 
you  stand  ? — Have  you  forgotten  that  my  promise  of  se- 
crecy, sinful  perhaps  even  in  that  degree,  was  but  a  con- 
ditional promise  ? — or  did  you  think  that  a  being  so  se- 
questered as  1  am  was  already  dead  to  the  world,  even 
while  he  Was  walking  upon  its  surface  ? — Know,  young 
lady,  that  I  am  indeed  dead  to  the  pleasures  and  the  or- 
dinary business  of  life,  but  I  am  even  therefore  the  more 
alive  to  its  duties.*' 

"Upon  my  honour,  sir,  unless  you  are  pleased  to  be  more 
explicit,  it  is  impossible  for  me  either  to  answer  or  under- 
stand you,"  said  the  lady  ;  *•  you  speak  too  seriously  for 
a  masquerade  pleasantry,  and  yet  not  clearly  enough  to 
make  your  earnest  comprehensible.** 

"  Is  this  sullenness.  Miss  Mowbray  ?**  said  the  clergy- 
majoi,  with  increased  animation  ;  "  Is  it  levity  ? — Or  is  il 
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alienatioQ  of  mmd  i^-^Evem  afiier  a  fever  of  lb«  DniOy  we 
retain  a  recotiectioa  of  tbe  causes  of  our  Sbaa^s.^'-^oo^^ 
you  must  and  do  uudeirstaad  nie,  when  I  »^y  tbat  J  wfl. 
Bot  fiOQsent  to  your  ocwimitttag  a  gfeat  erio^  la  Attftia 
t^mporai  weakfa  and  rank,  no,  not  to  make  you  «&  floi|»QSfi« 
My  patti  is  a  clear  one ;  afkd  should  I  bear  a  whisper 
breathed  of  your  allianoe  witb  this  Earl,  or  wfaateTfir  bo 
maij  be,  rely  upon  k,  that  I  will  withdraw  the  vei^  and 
make  your  brother,  your  bridegrooiByand  the  whole  world, 
acquainted  with  the  situation  in  which  you  stand,  and  the 
unpossibilny  of  your  forming  the  alliance  which  you  pro* 
pose  to  yourself,  t  am  compelled  to  say,  against  the  laws 
of  God  and  man." 

**  But,  sir — sir,"  answered  the  lady,  rather  eagerly 
than  anxiously,  "  you  have  not  yet  told  me  what  business 
you  Itave  with  my  marriage,  or  what  arguments  you  caa 
bring  against  it." 

^'  Madam,"  replied  Mr.  Cargill,  ^^  in  your  present  stal« 
of  mind,  and  in  such  a  scene  as  this,  I  eannot  enter  upon 
atopic  for  which  the  season  is  unfit,  and  you, I  am, sorry 
to  say,  are  totally  unprepared.  It  is  enough  that  you 
know  the  grounds  on  wfa«ch  you  stand.  At  a  fitter  op- 
portunity, I  will,  as  it  is  my  duty,  lay  before  you  the  enocw 
mity  of  what  you  are  said  to  have  meditated,  with  the 
freedom  which  becomes  one,  who,  however  bumUe,  is 
appointed  to  explain  to  his  fellow^creatures  the  laws  oi 
his  Maker.  In  the  meantime,  I  am  not  afraid  that  you 
will  take  any  hasty  step,  after  such  a  warning  as  this." 

So  fiaying,  he  turned  from  the  lady  with  that  dignity 
which  a  conscious  discharge  of  duty  confers,  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  with  a  sense  ^  deep  pain,  inflicted  by  the 
careless  levity  of  her  whom  he  addressed.  She  did  not 
any  longer  attempt  to  detain  liim,  but  made  her  escape 
from  the  arbour  by  one  alley,  as  she  heard  voices  which 
seemed  to  approach  it  from  anotlier.  The  clergyman  who 
took  the  opposite  direction,  met  in  full  encounter  a  whis^ 
pering  and  tittering  pair,  who  seemed,  at  bis  sudden  ap«' 
pearance,  to  check  their  tone  of  familiarity,  and  assumt 
an  appearance  of  greater  distance  towards  each  other 
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The  lady  was  no  other  than  the  bar  Queen  of  the  Ama« 
S0B8,  vrfao  seemed  to  have  adcqpted  the  recent  partialitjr 
of  Tetania  towards  Bully  Bottom,  being  in  conference 
such  and  so  close  as  we  have  described,  with  the  late  re- 
presentative of  the  Athenian  weaver,  whom  his  recent 
visit  to  his  chamber  had  metamorphosed  into  the  more 
gallant  di^ise  of  an  ancient  Spanish  cavalier.  He  now 
appeared  with  cloak  and  drooping  plume,  sword,  poniard, 
and  guitar,  richly  dressed  at  aU  points,  as  for  a  serenade 
beneath  bis  mistress's  window ;  a  silk  mask  at  the  breast  of 
his  embroidered  doublet  hung  ready  to  be  assumed  io  case 
of  intrusion,  as  an  appropriate  part  of  the  national  dress. 

It  sometimes  happened  to  Mr.  Cargill,  as  we  believe 
it  may  chance  to  other  men  much  sul^ect  to  absence  of 
mind,  that,  contrary  to  their  wont,  and  much  after  the 
manner  of  a  sunbeam  suddenly  piercing  a  deep  mist,  and 
illuminating  one  particular  object  in  tlie  landscape,  some 
sudden  recollection  rushes  upon  them,  and  seems  to  com- 
pel them  to  act  under  it,  as  under  the  influence  of  com- 
plete certainty  and  conviction.  Mr.  Cargill  had  no  sooner 
set  eyes  on  the  Spanish  cavalier,  in  whom  he  neither 
knew  the  Earl  of  Etherington,  nor  recognized  BuUy  Bot« 
tom,  than  wkh  hasty  emotion  he  seized  on  his  reluctant 
hand,  and  exclaimed,  with  a  mixture  of  eagerness  and 
solemnity,  '^  I  rejoice  to  see  you ! — Heaven  has  sent  you 
here  in  its  own  good  time." 

^'  I  thank  you,  sir,"  replied  Lord  Etherington,  very 
coldly,  ^*  I  believe  you  have  the  joy  of  the  meeting  en- 
tirely on  your  side,  as  I  cannot  remember  having  seen 
you  before." 

<'  Is  not  your  name  Bulmer  ?"  said  the  clergyman. 
<^  I — ^I  know — I  am  sometimes  apt  to  make  mistakes— 
But  I  am  sure  your  name  is  Bulmer?" 

"  Not  that  ever  I  or  my  godfathers  heard  of — my  name 
was  Bottom  half  an  hour  ago — perhaps  that  makes  the  con 
fusion,"  answered  the  Earl,  with  very  cold  and  distant  po 
liteness ; — "  Permit  me  to  pass,  sir,  that  I  may  attend 
the  lady." 

^'  Quite  unnecessary,"  answered  Lady  Binks ;  **  I 
»eave  you  to  adjust  your  mutual  recollections  with  yotir 
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new  old  friend,  my  lord — he  seems  to  have  something  to 
say."  So  saying,  the  lady  walked  on,  not  perhaps  sorry 
of  an  opportunity  to  show  apparent  indifference  for  his 
lordship's  society,  in  the  presence  of  one  who  had  sur- 
prised them  in  what  might  seem  a  moment  of  exuberant 
intimacy. 

'^  You  detain  me,  sir,"  said  the  Earl  of  Etheringtoo  to 
Mr.  Cargill,  who,  bewildered  and  uncertain,  still  kept  him- 
self placed  so  directly  before  the  young  nobleman,  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to  pass  without  absolutely  push* 
ing  him  tqone  side.  '*  I  must  really  attend  the  lady,"  he 
added,  making  another  effort  to  walk  on. 

'^  Young  man,"  said  Mr.  Cargill,  <<  you  cannot  disguise 
yourself  from  me.  I  am  sure— my  mind  assures  me,  that 
you  are  that  very  Bulmer,  whom  Heaven  hath  sent  here 
to  prevent  crimed' 

^'  And  you,"  said  Lord  Etherington,  **  whom  my  mind 
assures  me  I  never  saw  in  my  life,  are  sent  hither  by  the 
devil,  I  think,  to  create  confusion." 

"  I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  clereyman,  staggered  by 
the  calm  and  pertinacious  denial  of  the  Earl-*-^'  I  beg 
pardon  if  I  am  in  a  mistake — that  is,  if  I  am  really  m  a 
mistake — but  I  am  not — ^I  am  sure  I  am  not ! — That  look 
— that  smile — 1  am  not  mistaken.  You  are  Valentine 
Bulmer — the  very  Valentine  Bulmer  whom  I— -but  I  wiH 
not  make  your  private  afiairs  any  part  of  this  exposition-— 
enough,  you  are  Valentine  Bulmer." 

"  Valentine  ? — ^Valentine  ?"  answered  Lord  Ethering- 
ton, impatiently, — "  I  am  neither  Valentme  nor  Orson— 
I  wish  you  good-morning,  sir." 

"  Stay,  sir,  stay,  I  charge  you,"  said  the  clergjrman  ; 
<^  If  you  are  unwilling  to  be  known  yourself,  it  may  be 
because  you  have  forgotten  who  I  am — Let  me  name  my 
self  as  the  Rev.  Josiah  Cargill,  Minister  of  St.  Ronan's." 

^^  If  you  bear  a  character  so  venerable,  sir,"  replied  the 
young  nobleman, — "  in  which,  however,  I  am  not  in  the 
least  interested, — ^I  think  when  you  make  your  morning 
draught  a  little  too  potent,  it  might  be  as  well  for  you  to 
stay  at  home  and  sleep  it  off,  before  coming  into  company.'^ 

3*      VOL.  II. 
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**  In  the  Dflme  of  Henveif,  young  gentleman,**  said 
Mr.  Cargill,  "  lay  aside  this  untimely  and  unseemly  jest- 
ing !  and  tell  me  if  yon  be  not — as  I  9annot  but  still 
believe  yon  to  be--^that  same  youth,  who,  seven  years 
since,  l^ft  in  my  deposit  a  solemn  secret,  which,  if  I 
should  unfold  to  the  wrong  person,  woe  would  be  my  own 
•heart,  and  evil  th^  consequences  which  might  ensae  !" 

^'  You  are  very  pressii^  with  me,  sir,**  said  the  Earl ; 
**  and,  in  exchange,  1  wM  be  equally  frank  with  you.-^I 
am  not  the  man  whom  }'oa  mistake  me  for,  and  you  may 
ip  seek  htm  where  yoii  will^^It  will  be  still  more  lucky 
for  you  if  you  chance  to  (kid  your  own  wits  in  the  conrse 
•f  your  researches  ;  fer  I  must  tell  you  plainly,  I  think 
tiiey  are  gone  somewhat  astray.**  So  saying,  widd  a  ges- 
lore  eitpreasive  of  a  defermiAed  purpose  to  pass  on,  Mn 
Cargill  had  no  alternative  but  to  make  way,  and  suffer  him 
Id  pocced. 

The  worthy  clergyman  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  ground, 
and,  with  his  usual  habit  of  thinking  alond,  exclaimed  to 
himself,  *^  My  foney  has  played  me  many  a  bewildering 
firick^  but  lliia  is  the  most  extraordhrary  of  them  aU  ! — 
What  can  this  young  man  thmk  of  me  ?  It  must  have 
been  my  conversalioD  with  that  unhappy  youne  lady,  that 
haa  made  such  an  impression  upon  me  as  to  deceive  my 
irery  eye-^ight,  and  causes  me  to  connect  with  her  history 
the  face  of  the  next  person  that  I  met — ^What  must  the 
stranger  think  of  me  !" 

^  vFhy,  whet  every  ome  thinks  of  thee  that  knows  thee, 
prophet/'  said  the  firiendly  vmce  of  Touchwood,  accom-^ 
panying  his  speech  with  an  awakening  slap  on  the  clergy^ 
maa'a  shoulder  )  ^  and  that  is^  chat  thou  art  an  unfortunate' 
philosopher  of  Laputa,  who  has  lost  his  flapper  b  the 
throngy  Come  along— 'having  roe  once  more  by  yotff 
side,  yon  need  fear  nothings  Why,  Itow  I  fook  at  you 
ebser,  you  look  as  if  you  had  seen  a  bastifsk-^not  that 
there  is  any  such  tbtng,  otherwise  I  most  have  seen  itmy<^ 
self,  in  the  course  of  my  travel&^^bnt  you  seem  pale  wd 
fn^itened-^What  tiie  devil  h  thi«  matter  ?*' 
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^  Nothing,"  answered  the  clergyman,  **  except  that  I 
nave  even  this  very  moment  made  an  egregious  fool  of 
my  self.** 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  that  is  nothing  to  sigh  over,  prophet— 
Every  man  does  so  at  least  twice  in  &e  four-and-tweuty 
haars,**  said  Touchwood. 

"  But  I  had  nearly  betrayed  to  a  stranger,  a  secret 
deeply  concerning  the  honour  of  an  ancient  fiamily." 

"  That  was  wrong,  Doctor,"  said  Touchwood  ;  "  take 
care  of  that  in  future  ;  and,  indeed,  I  would  advise  you 
not  to  speak  even  to  your  beadle,  Johnie  Tirisneck,  until 
you  have  assured  yourself,  by  at  least  three  pertinent 
questions  and  answers,  that  you  have  the  said  Johnie  cor- 
poreally and  substantially  in  presence  before  y.ou,  and 
that  your  fancy  has  not  invested  some  stranger  ^ith  hon- 
est Johnie's  singed  periwig  and  threadbare  brown  Joseph. 
•—Come  along— come  along." 

So  saying,  he  hurried  forward  the  perplexed  clergyman, 
who  in  vam  made  all  the  excuses  he  could  think  of  in 
order  to  effect  his  escape  from  the  scene  of  gayety,  in 
which  he  was  so  unexpectedly  involved.  He  pleaded 
headach  ;  and  his  friend  assured  him  that  a  mouthful  o( 
food,  and  a  glass  of  wine,  would  mend  it.  He  stated  he 
had  business  ;  and  Touchwood  replied  that  he  could  have 
none  but  composing  his  next  sermon,  and  reminded  him 
that  it  was  two  days  till  Sunday.  At  length,  Mr.  Cargill 
confessed  that  he  had  some  rehictance  agam  to  see  the 
stranger,  on  whom  he  had  endeavoured  with  such  perti- 
nacity to  fix  an  actpiaintance,  which  be  was  now  well  assur- 
ed existed  only  in  his  own  ^imagination.  The  traveller 
treated  his  scruples  with  scorn,  and  said,  that  guests  meet- 
ing in  this  general  manner,  had  no  more  to  do  with  each 
other  than  if  they  were  assembled  in  a  caravansary. 

"  So  that  you  need  not  say  a  word  to  him  in  the  way  of 
apology  or  otherwise — or,  what  will  be  still  better,  I,  who 
have  seen  so  much  of  the  world,  will  make  the  pretty 
speech  for  yo«.**  As  they  spoke,  he  dragged  the  divine 
towards  the  house,  where  they  were  now  summoned  by  the 
appointed  signal,  and  wnere  the  company  were  assembling 
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m  the  old  saloon  already  noticed,  previous  to  passing  into 
the  dining-room,  where  the  refreshments  were  prepared. 
"  Now,  Doctor,"  continued  the  busy  friend  of  Mr.  Car- 
gill,  '^  let  us  see  which  of  all  these  people  has  been  the 
subject  of  your  blunder.  Is  it  yon  animal  of  a  Highland- 
man  ? — or  the  impertinent  brute  that  wants  to  be  thought 
a  boatswain  ? — or  which  of  them  all  is  it  ? — Ay,  here  they 
come,  two  and  two,  Newgate  fashion — ^the  young  Lord  of 
the  Manor  with  old  Lady  Penelope — does  he  set  up  for 
Ulysses,  I  wonder  ? — ^The  Earl  of  Etherington  with  Lady 
Bingo— metliinks  it  should  have  been  with  Miss  Mow- 
bray." 

**  The  Earl  of  what,  did  you  say  ?"  quoth  the  clergy- 
man, anxiously.  ''  How  is  it  you  titlied  that  young  man 
in  the  Spanish  dress  ?" 

"  Oho  !"  said  the  traveller  ;  "  what,  I  have  discovered  , 
the  goblin  that  has  scared  you  ? — Come  along — come 
along — I  will  make  you  acquainted  with  him."  So  say- 
ing, he  dragged  him  towards  Lord  Etherington  ;  and 
before  the  divine  could  make  his  negative  intelligible,  the 
ceremony  of  introduction  had  taken  place.  <'  My  Lord 
Etherington,  allow  me  to  present  Mr.  Cargill,  minister  of 
this  parish— a  learned  gentleman  whose  head  is  often  in 
the  Holy  Land,  when  his  person  seems  present  among  his 
friends.  He  suffers  extremely,  my  lord,  under  the  sense 
of  mistakmg  your  lordship  for  the  Lord  knows  who ;  but 
when  you  are  acquainted  with  him,  you  will  6nd  that  he 
can  make  a  hundred  stranger  mistakes  than  that,  so  we 
hope  that  your  lordship  will  take  no  prejudice  or  offence.'' 

^<  There  can  be  no  offence  taken  where  no  offence  is 
intended,"  said  Lord  Etherington,  with  much  urbanity. 
"  It  is  I  who  ought  to  beg  the  reverend  gentleman's  par- 
don, for  hurrying  from  him  without  allowing  him  to  make 
a  complete  eclaircissement.  ^  I  beg  his  pardon  for  an  ab- 
ruptness which  the  place  and  the  time — ^for  I  was  immedi- 
ately engaged  in  a  lady's  service — rendered  unavoidable." 

Mr.  Cargill  gazed  on  the  young  noblen^n  as  he  pro- 
nounced these  words,  with  the  easy  indifference  of  one 
who  apologizes  to  an  inferior  in  order  to  maintain  his  own 
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character  for  politeness,  but  with  perfect  indifference 
whether  his  excuses  are  or  are  not  held  satisfactory.  And 
is  the  clergyman  gazed,  the  belief  which  had  so  strongly 
clung  to  him  that  the  Earl  of  Etherington  and  young  Val- 
entine Bulmer  were  the  same  individual  person,  melted 
away  like  frost-work  before  the  morning  sun,  and  that  so 
completely,  that  he  marvelled  at  himself  for  havmg  ever 
entertained  it.  Some  strong  resemblance  of  features  there 
must  have  been  to  have  led  him  into  such  a  delusion ;  but 
the  person,  the  tone,  the  manner  of  expression,  were  ab- 
solutely different ;  and  his  attention  being  now  especially 
directed  towards  these  particulars,  Mr.  Cargill  was  in- 
clined to  think  the  two  personages  almost  totally  dissimilar. 

The  clergyman  had  now  only  to  make  his  apology,  and 
fall  back  from  the  head  of  the  table  to  some  lower  seat, 
which  his  modesty  would  have  preferred,  when  he  was 
suddenly  seized  upon  by  the  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather, 
who^  detaining  him  in  the  most  elegant  and  persuasive 
manner  possible,  insisted  that  they  should  be  introduced 
to  each  other  by  Mr.  Mowbray,  and  that  Mr.  Cargill 
should  sit  beside  her  at  table.  She  had  heard  so  much 
of  his  learning — so  much  of  his  excellent  character — de- 
sired so  much  to  make  his  acquaintance,  that  she  could 
not  think  of  losing  an  opportunity,  which  Mr.  Cargiil's 
learned  seclusion  rendered  so  very  rare — in  a  word,  catch- 
ing the  Black  Lion  was  the  order  of  the  day  ;  and  her 
ladyship,  having  trapped  her  prey,  soon  sat  triumphant 
with  him  by  her  side. 

A  second  separation  was  thus  effected  betwixt  Touch- 
wood and  his  friend  ;  for  the  former,  not  bemg  included 
in  the  invitation,  or,  indeed,  at  all  noticed  by  Lady  Penel- 
ope, was  obliged  to  find  room  at  a  lower  part  of  the  table, 
where  he  excited  much  surprise  by  the  dexterity  with 
which  he  despatched  boiled  rice  with  chop-sticks. 

Mr.  Cargill  being  thus  exposed,  without  a  consort,  to 
the  fire  of  Lady  Penelope,  speedily  found  it  so  brisk  and 
incessant,  as  to  drive  his  coiuphiisance,  little  tried  as  it  had 
been  for  many  years  by  snyi\\\  talk,  almost  to  extremity 
She  began  by  begginr,  hii!i  to  draw  his  chair  close,  for  an 
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ift^nctiTe  terror  of  fine  ladies  had  made  him  keep  fau'dir 
tance.  At  the  same  time,  ^le  hoped  **  be  was  not  afraid 
of  her  as  an  Episeopalian  ;  b^  father  had  bebnged  t» 
that  communion  ;  for,"  she  added,  with  what  was  kitend- 
ed  for  an  arch  sm3e,  '^  we  were  somewhat  naughty  m  the 
fbrtj'^five,  as  you  may  have  heard ;  but  all  that  was  o^er, 
and  she  was  sure  Mir.  CargiU  was  loo  Ubera)  to  entertain 
any  disIBte  or  shyness  on  that  score^-^-^he  coald  assore 
faim  she  was  far  from  disliking  the  Presbyterian  form — 
Indeed  she  had  often  wished  to  hear  it,  where  she  was 
sure  to  be  both  delighted  and  edified,  (here  a  gracious 
smile,)  in  the  church  of  St.  Ronan's-^-and  hoped  to  do 
so  whenever  Mr.  Mowbray  had  got  a  sto^re,  which  he  had 
ordered  from  Edinburgh,  on  purpose  to  air  bis  pew  for 
her  accommodation.'* 

An  this,  which  was  spoken  with  wreathed  smiles  and 
nods,  and  so  much  civility  as  to  remind  the  clergyman  ot 
a  cup  of  tea  over-sweetened  to  conceal  its  want  of  strength 
and  flavour,  ret[uired  and  received  no  fardier  answer  tMta 
an  accommodating  look  and  acquiescent  bow. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Cargill,"  continued-  the  inexhaustible  Lady 
Penelope,  **  your  profession  has  so  many  demands  on  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  understanding — is  so  much  connected 
with  the  kindnesses  and  charities  of  our  nature-— with  our 
best  and  purest  feelings,  Mr.  CargiU  !  You  know  what 
Goldsmith  says  : — 

to  Ins  doty  prompt  at  every  call, 
He  watch'd,  and  wept,  and  felt,  and  prayM  for  all. 

And  then  Dryden  has  such  a  picture  of  a  parish  priest !  so 
inimitable,  one  would  think,  did  we  not  hear  now  and  th^i 
of  some  living  mortal  presuming  to  emulate  its  features 
(here  another  insinuating  nod  and  expressive  smile.) 

<  Refined  himtelf  to  soul  to  curb  the  sense, 
And  almost  made  a  sin  of  abstinence. 
Yet  had  his  aspect  nothing  of  severe. 
But  such  a  face  as  promised  him  sincere  $ 
Nothing  reserved  or  sullen  was  to  see. 
Bat  sweet  regard  and  pleasing  sanctity/  " 
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While  her  kdyshtp  dedaimed,  the  clergrman's  wandet* 
ing  eye  confessed  his  absent  mind  ;  his  thoughts  travelling, 
perhaps,  to  acccMnplish  a  truce  betwixt  Saladin  and  Con- 
rade  of  Monlserrai,  unless  they  chanced  to  be  occupied 
with  some  occurrences  of  that  very  day,  so  that  the  lady 
was  obliged  to  recall  ber  indocile  auditor  with  the  leading 
question,  ^'  You  are  well  acquainted  with  Dryden,  of 
course,  Mr.  Cargill  ?" 

'^  I  have  not  the  honour,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Cargill, 
starting  from  his  reverie,  and  but  half  understanding  the 
question  he  replied  to. 

*^  Sir  !"  said  the  lady,  in  surprise. 

"  Madam  ! — ^my  lady  !"  answered  Mr.  Cargill,  in  em- 
barrassment. 

^<  1  asked  you  if  you  admired  Dry  den  ;-*butyou  learned 
men  are  so  absent — perhaps  you  thought  I  said  Leyden  ?" 

"  A  lamp  too  early  quenched,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Car- 
giU;  ^M  knew  him  well." 

^^  And  so  did  I,"  eagerly  replied  the  lady  of  the  ceru- 
iean  buskin  ;  ^^  he  spoke  ten  languages— how  mortifying 
to  poor  me,  Mr.  Cargill,  who  could  only  boast  of  five  !— 
but  I  have  studied  a  little  since  that  time— -I  must  have 
you  to  help  me  in  my  studies,  Mr.  Cargill — it  will  be  char- 
itable— but  perhaps  you  are  afraid  of  a  female  pupil  ?" 

A  thrill,  arising  from  former  recdllections,  passed 
through  poor  Cargill's  mind,  with  as  much  acuteness  as 
the  pass  of  a  rapier  might  have  done  through  his  body  ; 
and  we  cannot  help  remarking,  that  a  forward  prater  in 
society,  like  a  busy  bustler  ia  a  crowd,  besides  all  other 
feneral  pokits  of  annoyance,  is  eternally  rubbing  upon 
some  tender  point,  and  galliag  men's  feelings,  witliout 
koowiiig  or  regarding  it. 

'*  You  must  assist  me,  besides,  in  my  litde  charities, 
Mr.  Car^li,  now  that  you  and  I  are  become  so  well  ac- 
quainted. There  is  that  Anne  Heggie — ^I  sent  her  a  trifle 
veaterday,  but  I  am  told— I  should  not  mention  it,  but  only 
one  would  not  have  the  little  they  have  to  bestow  lavidied 
on  an  improper  object — I  am  told  she  is  not  quite  proper 
UBwedded  mother,  in  short,  Mr.  Cargilt^and  it 
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would  be  especially  unbecoming  in  me  to  encourage  profli- 
gacy." 

"  1  belieye,  madam,"  said  the  clergyman,  gravely,  "  the 
poor  woman's  distress  may  justify  your  ladyship's  bounty, 
even  if  her  conduct  has  been  faulty." 

"  O,  I  am  no  prude,  neither,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  CargiU," 
answered  the  Lady  Penelope.  "  I  never  withdraw  my 
countenance  from  any  one  but  on  the  most  irrefragable 
grounds.  I  could  tell  you  of  an  intimate  friend  of  my 
own,  whom  I  have  supported  against  the  whole  clamour 
of  the  people  at  the  Well,  because  1  believe,  from  the 
bottom  of  my  soul,  she  is  only  thoughtless — nothing  in  the 
world  but  thoughtless — O  Mr.  Cargill,  how  can  you  look 
across  the  table  so  intelligently  ? — who  would  have  thought 
it  of  you  ? — Oh  fie,  to  make  such  personal  applications  !" 

"  Upon  my  word,  madam,  1  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend  " 

"  Oh  fie,  fie,  Mr.  Cargill,"  throwmg  in  as  much  censure 
and  surprise  as  a  confidential  whisper  can  convey-—"  you 
looked  at  my  Lady  Binks — I  know  what  you  think,  but 
you  are  quite  wrong,  I  assure  you ;  you  are  entirely  wrong. 
— ^I  wish  she  would  not  flirt  quite  so  much  with  that  young 
Lord  Etherington  though,  Mr.  Cargill — ^her  situation  is 
particular. — Indeed,  I  believe  she  wears  out  his  patience  ; 
for  see  he  is  leaving  the  room  before  we  sit  down — ^how 
singular  ! — And  then,  do  you  not  think  it  very  odd,  too, 
that  Miss  Mowbray  has  not  come  down  to  us  ?" 

"  Miss  Mowbray  ! — ^what  of  Miss  Mowbray — is  she 
not  here  ?"  said  Mr.  Cargill,  starting,  and  with  an  expres- 
sion of  interest  which  he  had  not  yet  bestowed  on  any  oi 
her  ladyship's  liberal  communications. 

**  Ay,  poor  Miss  Mowbray,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  low 
ering  her  voice  and  shaking  her  head  ;  ^^  she  has  not  ap- 
peared— her  brother  went  up  stairs  a  few  minutes  since,  I 
believe,  to  bring  her  down,  and  so  we  are  all  left  here  to 
look  at  each  other. — How  very  awkward  !•— butyou  know 
Clara  Mowbray." 

"  I,  madam  ?"  said  Mr.  Cargill,  who  was  now  sufli 
<uently  attentive  ;  "  I  really — I  know  Miss  Mowbray— 
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that  Is,  I  knew  her  some  years  since — ^but  your  ladyship 
knows  she  has  been  long  in  bad  health — uncertain  health, 
^t  least,  and  I  have  seen  nothing  of  the  young  lady  for  a 
very  long  time." 

"  I  know  it,  my  dear  Mr.  Cargill — I  know  it,"  continu- 
ed the  Lady  Penelope,  in  llie  same  tone  of  deep  sympathy, 
"  I  know  it ;  and  most  unhappy  surely  have  been  the  cir- 
cumstances that  have  separated  her  from  your  advice  and 
friendly  counsel. — All  this  I  am  aware  of — and  to  say 
truth,  it  has  been  chiefly  on  poor  Clara's  account  that  I 
have  been  giving  you  the  trouble  of  fixing  an  acquaintance 
upon  you. — You  and  1  together  Mr.  Cargill,  might  do 
wonders  to  cure  her  unhappy  state  of  mind — I  am  sure 
we  might — thai  is,  if  you  could  bring  your  mind  to  repose 
absolute  confidence  in  me." 

"  Has  Miss  Mowbray  desired  your  ladyship  to  converse 
with  me  upon  any  subject  which  interests  her  ?"  said  the 
clergyman,  with  more  cautious  shrewdness  than  Lady  Pe- 
nelope had  suspected  him  of  possessing.  '<  I  will  in  that 
case  be  happy  to  hear  the  nature  of  her  communication ; 
and  whatever  my  poor  services  can  perform,  your  lady- 
ship may  command  them." 

"  I — I — 1  cannot  just  assert,"  said  her  ladyship,  with 
hesitation,  "  that  1  have  Miss  Mowbray's  direct  instruc- 
tions to  speak  to  you,  Mr.  Cargill,  upon  the  present  sub- 
ject. But  my  affection  for  the  dear  girl  is  so  very  great 
— and  then,  you  know,  the  inconveniences  which  may 
arise  from  this  match." 

"  From  which  match.  Lady  Penelope  ?"  said  Mr. 
Cargill. 

"  Nay,  now,  Mr.  Cargill,  you  really  carry  the  privilege 
of  Scotland  too  far — I  have  not  put  a  single  question  to 
you,  but  what  you  have  answered  by  another — let  us  con- 
verse intelhgibly  for  five  minutes,  if  you  can  but  conde- 
scend so  far." 

"  For  any  length  of  time  which  your  ladyship  may 
olease  to  command,"  said  Mr.  Cargill  ;  *'  provided  i\\e 
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subject  regard  your  bdyslup's  own  affairs  or  mine,  could  I 
suppose  these  last  for  a  monient  likely  to  ioterest  you." 

'*  Out  upon  you,"  said  the  lady,  laughing  affectedly  , 
*^  you  should  really  have  been  a  Catholic  priest  instead  o^ 
«  Presbyterian.  What  an  invaluable  lather  confessor  have 
the  fair  sex  lost  in  you,  Mr.  Cargill^and  how  dexterously 
vou  would  have  evaded  any  cross-examinations  which 
might  have  committed  your  penitents  !" 

"  Your  ladyship's  raillery  is  far  too  severe  for  me  to 
withstand  or  reply  to,"  said  Mr.  Cargill,  bowing  with 
more  ease  than  her  ladyship  expected  ;  and,  retiring 
gently  backward,  he  extricated  himself  from  a  conversa- 
tion which  he  began  to  find  somewhat  embarrassing. 

At  that  moment  a  murmur  of  surprise  took  place  in  the 
apartment,  which  was  just  entered  by  Miss  Mowbray 
leaning  on  her  brother's  arm.     The  cause  of  this  murmur 
will  be  best  understood,  by  narrating  what  had  passed  be 
twixt  the  brother  and  sister. 


CHAPTER  III. 

EXPOSTULATION. 

Seek  not  the  feast  io  these  irreverent  robes  ; 
Go  to  my  chambei^-^t  09  clothes  of  mine. 

Tkk  Tmni$9goftke  Skrm. 

It  was  with  a  mixture  of  anxiety,  vexation,  and  resent- 
ment that  Mowbray,  just  when  he  bad  handed  Lady  Pe- 
nelope into  the  apartment  where  the  tables  were  covered, 
observed  that  his  sister  was  absent,  and  that  Lady  Biaks 
was  hanging  on  the  arm  of  Lord  Etherington,  to  whose 
rank  it  would  properly  have  fallen  to  escort  the  lady  of  the 
house.  An  anxious  and  hast)^  glance  cast  through  the 
room,  ascertained  that  she  was  absent;  nor  could  the 
.adies  present  give  any  account  of  her  after  she  had  quitted 
*he  gardens,  except    that    Lady  Penelope  had  spoken  a 
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few  words  with  her  in  her  own  apartment,  immedfiately 
after  the  scenic  entertainment  was  concluded. 

Thither  Mowbraj  harried,  complaining. aloud  of  his 
sister's  laziness  in  dressing,  but  internally  hoping  that  the 
delay  was  occasioned  by  nothbg  of  a  more  importani 
character. 

He  hastened  up  stairs,  entered  her  sitting-rocmi  withoui 
ceremony,  and  knocking  at  the  door  of  her  dre^ing-room, 
begged  her  to  make  haste. 

**  Here  is  the  whole  company  impatient,"  he  said,  as- 
suming a  tone  of  pleasantry ;  ^*  and  Sir  Bingo  Sinks  ex- 
claiming for  your  presence,  that  be  may  be  let  loose  on 
the  cold  meat." 

"  Paddock  calls,''  said  Clara  fiom  within  ;  **  anon-— 
anon  !" 

"  Nay,  it  is  no  ^t,  Clara,"  continued  her  brother  5 
<*  for  here  is  Lady  Penelope  miauling  like  a  starved  cat !" 

'*  I  come — I  come,  grimalkin,"  answered  Clara,  in  the 
same  vein  as  before,  and  entered  the  parlour  as  she  spoke, 
her  finery  entirely  thrown  aside,  and  dressed  in  the  riding 
habit  which  was  her  usual  and  favourite  attire. 

Her  brother  was  both  surprised  and  offended.  **  On 
my  soul,"  he  said,  <*  Clara,  this  is  behaving  very  ill.  I 
indulge  you  in  every  freak  upon  ordinary  occasions,  but 
you  midit  surely  on  this  day,  of  all  others,  have*  conde- 
scended to  appear  something  like  my  sister,  and  a  gentle- 
woman receiving  company  in  her  own  house." 

"  Why,  dearest  John,"  said  Clara,  "  so  that  the  guests 
have  enough  to  eat  and  drink,  I  cannot  concdve  tdiy  I 
should  concern  myself  about  their  finery,  or  they  troubb 
themselves  about  my  plain  clothes." 

"  Come,  com^,  Clara,  this  will  not  do,"  answered  Mow* 
bray  ;  "  you  must  positively  go  back  into  your  dressing- 
room,  and  huddle  your  tilings  on  as  fast  as  you  can.  You 
cannot  go  down  to  the  company  dressed  as  you  are." 

"  I  certainly  can,  and  I  certainly  will,  John-^I  have 
made  a  fool  of  myself  once  this  morning  to  oblige  you, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  I  am  determined  to  appear  io 
my  own  dress  ;  that  is,  in  one  which  shows  I  neither  be- 
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long  to  the  world,  nor  wbh  to  baye  anyttuDg  to  do  with 

•ts  fashions." 

^'  By  my  soul,  Clara,  I  will  make  you  repent  this  !'*  said 
Mowbray,  .with  more  violence  than  he  usually  exhibited 
where  his  sister  was  concerned. 

^'  You  cannot,  dear  John,"  she  coolly  replied,  ^*  unless 
by  beating  me  ;  and  that  I  think  you  would  riepent  of 
yourself."^ 

"  I  do  not  know  but  what  it  were  the  best  way  of  manage 
ing  you,"  said  Mowbray,  muttering  between  his  teeth  ; 
but  commanding  his  violence,  he  only  said  aloud,  '^  1  am 
sure,  from  long  experience,  Clara,  that  your  obstinacy  will 
at  the  long  run  beat  my  anger.  Do  let  us  compound  the 
point  for  once — ^keep  your  old  habit,  since  you  are  so  fond 
of  making  a  sight  of  yourself,  and  only  throw  the  shawl 
round  your  shoulders — it  has  been  exceeding^  admired, 
and  every  woman  in  the  house  longs  to  see  it  closer — ^they 
can  hardly  believe  it  genuine." 

"  Do  be  a  man,  Mowbray,"  answered  his  sister  j  "  med- 
dle with  your  horse-sheets,  and  leave  shawls  alone." 

'^  Do  you  be  a  woman,  Clara,  and  think  a  little  on  them, 
when  custom  and  decency  render  it  necessary .-^-Nay,  is 
it  possible  ! — ^Will  you  not  stir — not  oblige  me  in  such  a 
trifle  as  this  ?* 

*'  1  would  indeed  if  I  could,"  said  Clara ;  ^^  but  since 
you  must,  know  the  truth — do  not  be  angry — I  have  not 
the  shawl.  I  have  given  it  away — given  it  up,  perhaps  I 
should  say,  to  the  rightful  owner. — She  has  promised  me 
something  or  other  in  exchange  for  it,  however.  I  have 
given  it  to  Lady  Penelope." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Mowbray ;  "  some  of  the  work  of  her 
own  fair  hands,  I  suppose,  or  a  couple  of  her  ladyship's 
drawings,  made  up  into  fire-screens. — On  my  word — on 
my  soul,  this  is  too  bad  ! — It  is  using  me  too  ill,  Clara — 
far  too  ill.  If  the  thing  had  been  of  no  value,  my  giving 
it  to  you  should  have  fixed  some  upon  it. — Good-^ven  to 
you  ;  we  will  do  as  well  as  we  can  without  ycii" 

"  Nay,  but,  my  dear  John — stay  but  a  moment,"  said 
Clara,  taking  his  arm  as  he  sullenly  turned  towards  the 
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door  :  *'  there  are  but  two  of  us  on  the  earth-— -do  not  let 
us  quarrel  about  a  trumpery  shawi  !" 

"  Trumpery  !"  said  Mowbray ;  "  It  cost  fifty  guin- 
eas, by  G — ,  which  I  can  but  iU  spare — ^trumpery  !" 

"  O,  never  think  of  the  cost,"  said  Clara  ;  "  it  was 
your  gift,  and  that  should,  I  own,  have  been  enough  to 
have  made  me  keep  to  my  death's  day  the  poorest  rag  of 
it.  But  really  Lady  Penelope  looked  so  very  miserable, 
and  twisted  her  poor  face  into  so  many  odd  expressions 
of  anger  and  chagrin,  that  I  resigned  it  to  her,  and  agreed 
to  say  she  had  lent  it  to  me  for  the  performance.  I  be- 
lieve she  was  afraid  that  I  would  change  my  mind,  or  that 
you  would  resume  it  as  a  seigniorial  waif;  for,  after  she  had 
walked  a  few  turns  with  it  wrapped  around  her,  merely 
by  way  of  taking  possession,  she.  despatched  i^  by  a  spe- 
cial messenger  to  her  apartment  at  the  Well." 

"  She  may  go  to  the  devil,"  said  Mowbray,  "  for  a 
greedy  unconscionable  jade,  who  has  varnished  over  a 
selfish,  spiteful  heart,  that  is  as  hard  as  a  flint,  with  a  fine 
glossing  of  taste  and  sensibility  !" 

'^  Nay,^  but,  John,"  replied  his  sister,  ^'  she  really  had 
.something  to  complain  of  in  the  present  case.  The 
shawl  had  been  bespoken  on  her  account,  or  very  nearly 
so-— she  showed  me  the  tradesman's  letter — only  some 
agent  of  yours  had  come  in  between  with  the  ready  mon- 
ey, which  no  tradesman  can  resist. — Ah,  John  !  I  suspect, 
half  of  your  anger  is  owing  to  the  failure  of  a  plan  to 
mortify  poor  lady  Pen,  and  that  she  has  more  to  complain 
of  than  you  have. — Come,  come,  you  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  ber  in  the  first  display  of  this  fatal  piece  of 
finery,  if  wearing  it  on  my  poor  slK)ulders  can  be  called  a 
display — e'en  make  her  welcome  to  the  rest  for  peace^s 
sake,  and  let  us  go  down  to  these  good  folks,  and  you 
shall  see  how  pretty  and  civil  1  shall  behave." 

Mowbray,  a  spoiled  child,  and  with  all  the  petted  habits 
of  indul|ftice,  was  exceedingly  fretted  at  the  issue  of  the 
'jcheme  which  he  had  formed  for  mortifying  Lady  Penel- 
ope ;  but  he  saw  at  once  the  necessitv  of  saying  nothing 
4*     vo:..   n. 
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more  to  his  sister  on  the  subject.  Vengeance  be  priTate- 
ly  muttered  against  Lady  Pen,  whom  he  termed  an  abso- 
lute harpy  in  blue^stockings  ;  unjustly  forgetting,  that  in 
the  very  important  afiair  at  issue,  he  himself  had  been  the 
first  to  interfere  widi  and  defeat  her  ladjrship's  designs  on 
the  garment  in  question." 

«  But  I  will  blow  her,"  he  said,  « I  will  bkwv  her 
ladyship's  conduct  in  the  business  !  She  shall  not  outwit 
a  poor  whimsical  girl,  like  Clara,  without  hearing  it  on 
niore  sides  than  one." 

With  this  Christian  and  gentleman-like  feeling  towards 
Lady  Penelope,  he  escorted  his  sister  into  the  eating-room, 
and  led  her  to  her  proper  place  at  the  head  of  the  table 
*  It  was  the  negligence  displayed  in  her  dress  which  occa- 
sioned the  murmur  of  surprise  that  greeted  -Clara  on  her 
entrance.  Mowbray,  as  he  placed  his  sister  in  her  chair, 
made  her  general  apology  for  her  late  appearance,  and  her 
riding-habrt.  "  Some  fairies,"  he  supposed,  **  Puck,  or 
such  like  tricksy  goblin,  had  been  in  her  wardrobe,  and 
carried  off  whatever  was  fit  for  wearing." 

There  were  answers  from  every  quarter — ^that  it  would 
have  been  too  much  to  expect  Miss  Mowbray  to  dress  fer 
their  amusement  a  second  time — ^that  nothing  she  chose  to 
wear  could  misbecome  Miss  Mowbray — ^that  she  had  set 
like  the  sun,  in  her  splendid  scenic  dress,  and  now  rose 
like  the  full  moon  in  her  ordinary  attire,  (this  flight  was 
by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Chatterly) — and  that  "  Miss  Mow- 
bray being  at  hame,  had  an  unco  gude  right  to  please  ber- 
sell  ;"  which  last  piece  of  politeness,  being  at  least  as 
much  to  the  purpose  as  any  that  had  preceded  it,  was  the 
contribution  of  honest  Mrs.  Bk)wer ;  and  was  replied  to  by 
Miss  Mowbray  with  a  particular  and  most  gracious  bow. 

Mrs.  Blower  ought  to  have  rested  her  colloquial  fame,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  would  have  said,  upon  a  compliment  so  evi- 
dently acceptable  ;  but  no  one  knows  where  to  stop.  She 
thrust  her  broad,  good-natured,  delighted  count^nce  for- 
ward, and  sending  her  voice  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of 
the  table,  like  her  umquhile  husband  when  calling  to  his 
mate  during  a  breeze,  wondered  "  Why  Miss  Clara  Mou 
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MTte  didna  trearthat  grand  shawl  she  bad  on  at  the  plajr* 
makkig^  and  hef  just  sitting  upon  the  wind  of  a  doof. 
Nae  dodbl  it  was  for  fear  of  the  soup,  and  the  butter- 
boats, and  the  like ; — ^but  she  had  three  shawls,  which  she 
realty  iasd  was  ane  ower  mony — if  Miss  Moubrie  wad 
like  to  wear  ane  o'them — it  was  but  imitashion  to  be  sure 
*— »but  it  wad  keep  her  shouthers  as  warm  as  if  it  were 
real    Indian,  and  if  it  were  dirtied  it  was  the  less  matter.** 

"  Much  obliged,  Mrs.  Blower,"  said  Mowbray,  unable 
to  resist  the  temptation  which  this  speech  offered  ;  <*  but 
my  sister  is  nd^  yet  of  quality  sufficient  to  entitle  her  to 
rob  her  friends  of  their  shawls." 

Lady  Penelope  coloured  to  the  eyes,  and  bitter  was  the 
retort  that  arose  to  her  tongue  ;  but  she  suppressed  it,' 
and  nodding  to  Miss  Mowbray  in  the  roost  friendly  way  in 
the  world,  yet  with  a  very  particular  expression,  she  only 
said,  "  So  you  have  toM  your  brother  of  the  Ihtte  trans- 
action which  we  have  had  this  morning  ?— Tt*  me  lopagh- 
erai — I  give  you  fair  warning,  take  care  none  of  your 
secrets  come  into  my  keeping-^hat*s  all." 

Upon  what  mere  trifles  do  the  important  events  of  hu- 
man life  sometimes  depend  !  If  Lady  Penelope  had  given 
way  to  her  first  movements  of  resentment,  the  probable 
issue  would  have  been  some  such  half-comic,  half-serious 
skirmish,  as  her  ladyship  and  Mr.  Monv'bray  had  often 
amused  the  company  withal.  But  revenge  which  is  sup- 
pressed afid  deferred,  is  always  most  to  be  dreaded  ;  and 
to  the  effects  of  the  deliberate  resentment  which  Lady 
Penelope  cherished  upon  this  trifling  occasion  must  be. 
traced  the  events  which  our  history  has  to  record.  Se 
cretly  did  she  determine  to  return  the  shawl,  which  she 
had  entertained  hopes  of  making  her  own  upon  very  rea- 
sonable terms ;  and  as  secretly  did  she  resohre  to  be 
revenged  both  upon  brother  and  sister,  conceiving  herself 
riready  possessed,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  a  clue  to  some 
part  of  tHfeir  family  history,  which  might  serve  for  a  foun 
dation  on  which  to  raise  her  projected  battery.  The 
ancient  offences,  and  emulation  of  importance,  of  the  Laird 
of  St.  Ronan's,  and  the  superiority  which  had  been  given 
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10  Clara  in  die  exhibition  of  the  day,  combined  with  the 
immediate  cause  of  resentment ;  and  it  only  remained 
for  her  to  consider  how  her  revenge  could  be  most  signally 
accomplished* 

Whilst  such  thoughts  were  passing  through  Lady  Pen* 
dope's  mind,  Mowbray  was  searching  with  his  eyes  for 
the  Earl  of  Etherington^  judging  that  it  might  be  proper, 
m  the  course  of  the  entertainment,  or  before  the  guests 
had  separated,  to  make  him  formally  acquainted  with  his 
sister,  as  a  preface  to  the  more  intimate  connexion  which 
must,  in  prosecution  of  the  plan  agreed  upon,  take  place 
betwixt  them.  Greatly  to  his  surprise,  the  young  Earl 
was  nowhere  visible,  aifd  the  place  which  he  had  occupied 
by  the  side  of  Lady  Binks  had  been  quietly  appropriated 
by  Winterblossom,  as  the  best  and  softest  cliair  in  the  room, 
and  nearest  to  the  head  of  the  table,  where  the  choicest 
of  the  entertainment  is  usually  arranged.  This  honest  gen- 
tleman, after  a  few  msipid  compliments  to  her  ladyship 
upon  her  performance  as  Queen  of  the  Amazons,  had 
betaken  himself  to  the  much  more  interesting  occupation 
of  ogling  the  dishes,  through  the  glass  which  hung  sus- 
pended at  his  neck  by  a  gold  chain  of  Maltese  workman- 
ship. After  looking  and  wondering  for  a  few  seconds, 
Mowbray  addressed  himself  to  the  old  beau-gar^on,  and 
asked  him  what  had  become  of  Etherington. 

"  Retreated,"  said  Winterblossom,  "  and  left  but  his 
compliments  to  you  behind  him — a  complaint,  I  think,  in 
his  wounded  arm. — ^Upon  my  word,  that  soup  has  a  most 
appetizing  flavour  ! — Lady  Penelope,  shall  I  have  the 
honour  to  help  you  ? — ^no ! — nor  you,  Lady  Binks  ? — ^you 
are  too  cruel ! — I  must  comfort  myself  like  a  heathen 
priest  of  old,  by  eating  the  sacrifice  which  the  deities 
have  scorned  to  accept  of." 

Here  he  helped  himself  to  the  plate  of  soup  which  he 
had  in  vain  offered  to  the  ladies,  and  transferred  the  fur- 
ther duty  of  dispensing  it  to  Mr.  Chatterly ;  "  It  is  youf 
profession,  sir,  to  propitiate  the  divinities — ^ahem  '*' 
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«  I  did  not  think  Lord  Etherington  would  have  left*u$ 
so  soon,''  said  Mowbray  ;  ^'  but  we  must  do  the  best  we 
can  without  his  countenance." 

So  saying,  he  assumed  his  ptace  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table,  and  did  his  best  to  support  the  character  of  a  hos- 
pitable  and  joyous  landlord,  while  on  her  part,  with  much 
natural  grace,  and  delicacy  of  attention  calculated  to  set 
every  body  at  their  ease,  his  sister  presided  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  board.  But  the  vianishing  of  Lord  Ethering- 
ton in  a  manner  so  sudden  and  unaccountable — ^the  obvious 
ill-humour  of  Lady  Penelope — and  the  steady,  thougli 
passive  sullenness  of  Lady  Binks,  spread  among  the  com- 
pany a  gloom  like  that  produced  Jay  an  autumnal  mist 
upon  a  pleasing  landscape.  The  women  were  low-spirit* 
ed,  dull,  nay  peevish,  they  did  not  well  know  why  ;  and 
the  men  could  not  be  joyous,  though  the  ready  resource 
of  old  hock  and  champagne  made  some  of  them  talka-» 
tive. — Lady  Penelope  broke  up  the  party  by  well-feigned 
apprehension  of  the  difBcuIties,  nay,  dangers,  of  returning 
by  ^  rough  a  road.  Lady  Binks  begged  a  seat  with  her 
ladyship,  as  Sir  Bingo,  she  said,  judging  from  his  devo- 
tion to  the  green  flask,  was  likely  to  need  their  carriage 
home.  From  the  moment  of  their  departure,  it  became 
bad  tone  to  remain  behind  ;  and  all,  as  in  a  retreating 
army,  were  eager  to  be  foremost,  excepting  MacTurk  and 
a  few  stanch  topers,  who,  unused  to  meet  with  sucli  good 
cheer  every  day  of  their  lives,  prudently  determined  to 
make  the  most  of  tlie  opportunity. 

We  will  not  dwell  on  the  difficulties  attending  the  trans- 
portation of  a  large  company  by  few  carriages  ;  though 
the  delay  and  disputes  thereby  occasioned  were  of  course 
more  intolerable  than  in  the  morning,  for  the  parties  had 
no  longer  the  hopes  of  a  happy  day  befc»re  them,  as  a 
bribe  to  submit  to  temporary  inconvenience.  The  impa- 
tience of  many  was  so  great,  that,  though  the  evening  was 
raw,  they  chose  to  go  on  foot  rather  than  await  the  dull 
routine  of  the  returning  carriages  ;  and  as  they  retired, 
they  agreed,  with  one  consent,  to  throw  the  blame  of 
whatever  inconvenience  they  might  sustain  on  their  host 
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tod  hosteM^  vbo  bad  iniriled  $0  htfg«  a  piortjr  before  get- 
ting ft  sbofter  and  better  road  made  between  the  Well  and 

Shaws-Castle.  , 

<'  It  would  have  been  so  easy  to  repair  the  path  by  the 
Buckstane  !" 

And  this  was  all  the  thanks  which  Mr.  Mowbray  re- 
ceived for  an  entertainment  which  had  cost  him  so  much 
trouble  and  expense,  and  had  been  looked  forward  to  by 
the  good  society  at  the  Well  with  such  impatient  expect- 
ation. 

<^  It  was  an  unco  pleasant  show,"  said  the  good-natured 
Mrs.  Blower,  "  only  it  was  a  pity  it  was  sae  tediousome  j 
and  there  was  surely  §a  awfu'  waste  of  gauze  and  mus 
lin." 

But  so  well  had  Dr.  Quackleben  improved  bis  numer- 
ous opportunities,  that  tlie  good  lady  was  much  reconciled 
to  afliirs  in  general,  by  the  prospect  of  coughs,  rheuma- 
tisms, and  other  maladies  acquired  upon  the  occasion, 
which  were  likely  to  afford  that  learned  gentleman,  in 
whose  prosperity  she  much  interested  herself,  a  very  prof* 
itable  harvest. 

Mowbray,  somewhat  addicted  to  the  service  of  Bacchus, 
did  not  find  himself  freed,  by  the  secession  of  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  company,  from  the  service  of  the  jolly 
god,  although,  upon  the  present  occasion,  he  could  well 
have  dispensed  with  his  orgies.  Neither  the  song,  nor  the 
pun,  nor  the  jest,  had  any  power  to  kindle  his  heavy  spirit, 
mortified  as  he  was  by  the  event  of  bis  party  being  so 
difierent  from  the  brilUant  consummation  which  he  had 
anticipated.  The  guests^  stanch  boon  companions,  suf- 
fered not,  however,  their  party  to  flag  for  want  of  the 
landlord's  participa^u,  but  continued  to  drink  bottle  after 
bottle,  with  as  litde  regard  Sat  Mr.  Moiwbray's  grave  looks, 
as  if  they  had  been  carxMAsing  at  tbe  Mowbray  Arms,  in- 
stead of  the  Mowbuy  mamsioD^lmuse*  Midaigbt  at  length 
released  faim,  when,  with  ao  unsteady  st^  be  sought  b^ 
9wa  apartment  ^  cursing  himself  aad  bis  companions, 
consigsiing  his  own  person  with  all  despatch  to  his  hed^ 
and  foeqveaihing  those  of  tbe  company  to  as  many  1190s- 
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CHAPTER  IV- 

THE  PROPOSAL. 

Oh  \  you  would  bt  a  vatUl  maid,  I  warmly 

The  bride  of  Heaven — Come — yve  may  shake  your  purpoM  | 

For  here  I  brings  in  hand  a  jolly  suitor 

Hath  ta'en  degrees  in  the  seven  sciencw 

Th«t  Iftdies  lev«  best-— tf  e  is  yuODg  and  noble, 

Haftd»oiM«iMl  ywMhi,  gay,  awl  licb,  aad  bberd. 

Th£  mornlog  after  a  debauch  is  usually  ooe  of  reflec* 
tion,  even  to  the  most  determined  boon  compaoioQ ;  aad, 
in  the  retrospeoit  of  the  preceding  day»  the  youag  Laird 
of  St.  Ronan*s  »aw  nothing  very  consoktorj,  unless  that 
the  excess  was  nolt  in  the  present  cas6|  of  bis  own  seek-' 
ing,  but  had  arisen  out  of  the  necessary  duties  of  a  land-* 
lord,  or  what  were  considered  as  sucbbyUscpmpaxiions. 

But  it  was  not  so  much  his  dizay  recpJlectiofls  of  the 
late  carguse  which  haunted  him  on  awakeniii^g^  as  tbe  in<- 
esLplicability  whiqh  seemed  to  shroud  the  purposes  and 
conduct  of  his  new  ally,  the  Earl  of  Etherington. 

That  young  nobleman  had  seen  Miss  Mowbray,  bad 
declared  his  high  satisfaction,  had  warmly  and  voluntarily 
renewed  the  proposal  which  he  had  made  ere  she  was  yet 
known  to  him — ^and  yet,  far  from  seeking  an  opportunity 
to  be  introduced  to  ber»  he  had  eveo  le&  the  party  abrupt- 
ly, in  order  to  avoid  the  necessary  intercourse  which 
must  there  have  taken  place  betweeo  them.  His  lordship's 
flirtation  with  L<ady  Bmks  had  not  escaped  tbe  attention 
of  the  sagacious  Mowbray — her  ladyship  also  bad  been 
in  a  hurry  to  leave  Shaws-Castle  ;  and  Mowbray  prom- 
ised to  himself  to  discover  the  nature  of  this  connexion 
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through  Mrs*  G&ighaoi,  her  ladyshqp's  attendant,  or  otb* 
erwise  ;  vowing  deeply  at  the  same  time,  that  no  peer  in 
the  realm  should  make  an  affectation  of  addressing  Miss 
Mowbray  a  cloak  for  another  and  more  secret  intrigue. 
But  his  doubts  on  this  subject  were  in  great  measure  re- 
moved by  the  arrival  of  one  of  Lord  Etherington's  grooms 
with  the  following  letter : — 

"  Mt  dear  MoWBRATy 

"  You  would  naturally  be  surprised  at  my  escape  from 
the  table  yesterday  before  you  returned  to  it,  or  your 
lovely  sister  had  graced  it  with  her  presence.  1  must 
confess  my  folly ;  and  I  may  do  so  the  more  boldly,  for, 
as  the  footing  on  which  I  first  opened  this  treaty  was  not 
a  very  romantic  one,  you  will  scarce  suspect  me  of  wish- 
ing to  render  it  such.  But  I  did  in  reality  feel,  during 
the  whole  of  yesterday,  a  reluctance  which  I  cannot  ex- 
press, to  be  presented  to  the  lady  on  whose  favour  the 
happiness  of  my  future  life  is  to  depend,  upon  such  a 
public  occasion,  and  in  the  presence  of  so  prora^uous  a 
company.  I  had  my  mask,  mdeed,  to  wear  while  in  the 
promenade,  but,  of  course,  that  was  to  be  laid  aside  at 
table,  and,  consequently,  I  must  have  gone  through  the 
ceremony  of  introduction  ;  a  most  interesting  moment, 
wb'ch  I  was  desirous  to  defer  till  a  fitter  season.  I  trust 
you  will  permit  me  to  call  upon  you  at  Shaws-Castle  this 
morning,  in  the  hope — the  anxious  hope — of  being  al- 
lowed to  pay  my  duty  to  Miss  Mowbray,  and  apologize 
for  not  waiting  upon  her  yesterday.  I  expect  your  an- 
swer with  the  utmost  impatience,  being  always  yours,  &cc. 
kc.  &LC.  Etherington." 

"This,"  said  St.  Ronan's  to  himself,  as  he  folded  up 
the  letter  deliberately,  after  having  twice  read  it  over, 
*^  seems  all  fair  and  above  board  ;  I  could  not  wish  any 
thing  more  explicit ;  and,  moreover,  it  puts  into  black 
and  white,  as  old  Mick  would  say,  what  only  rested  be- 
fore on  our  private  conversation.  An  especial  cure  for 
<he  headach,  such  a  billet  as  this  in  a  morning." 
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So  saying,  he  sat  him  down  and  wrote  an  answer,  ex- 
pressing the  pleasure  he  should  have  in  seeing  his  lord- 
ship as  soon  as  he  thought  proper.  He  watched  even  ' 
the  departure  of  the  groom,  aftd  hehetd  him  gallop  off, 
with  the  speed  of  one  who  knows  that  his  quick  return 
was  expected  by  an  impatient  master. 

Mowbray  remained  for  a  few  mmutes  by  himself,  and 
reflected  with  delight  upon  the  probable  consequences  of 
this  matc^  ; — the  advancement  of  his  sister — and,  above 
all,  the  various  advantages  which  must  necessarily  accrue 
to  himself,  by  so  close  an  alliance  with  one  whom  he  had 
good  reason  to  think  deep  in  the  secret,  and  capable  of 
rendering  him  the  most  material  assistance  in  his  specu- 
lations on  the  turf,  and  m  the  sporting  world.  He  then 
sent  a  aervant  to  let  Jtfiss  Mowbray  know  that  he  intend- 
ed to  breakfast  with  her. 

**  I  suppose,  John,"  said  Clara,  as  her  brother  entered 
Ae  apartment,  ^*  you  are  glad  of  a  weaker  cup  this  morn- 
ing than  those  you  were  drinking  last  night — you  were 
carousing  tiHf'after  the  first  cock.^' 

"  Yes,"  said  Mowbray,  f<  that  sand-bed,  old  MacTurk, 
upon  whom  whde  hogsheads  make  no  impression,  did 
make  a  bad  boy  of  me — but  the  day  is  over,  and  they 
will  scarce  catdi  me  in  such  another  scrape. — What  did 
you  think  of  the  masks  ?" 

"  Supported  ^s  well,"  saiddara,  "  as  such  folks  sup- 
port the  disguise  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  during  life ;  and 
that  is  with  a  great  deal  of  bustle,  and  very  little  propriety." 

**  I  saw  only  one  good  mask  there,  and  diat  was  a 
Spaniard,"  said  her  brother." 

"  O,  I  saw  him  too,^'  answered  Clara  ;  "  but  he  wore 
his  vizor  on.  An  old  Indian  merchant,  or  some  such 
thing,  seemed  to  me  a  better  character— >the  Spaniard  did 
notlung  but  stalk  about  and  twangle  his  guitar,  for  the 
amusement  of  my  Lady  Binks,  as  I  think." 

^*  He  is  a  very  clever  fellow,  though,  that  same 
Spaniard,''  rejoined  Mowbray — "  Can  you  guess  who 
he  is?" 

§      VOL,  II. 
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**  No,  bdeed  ;  nor  shall  I  take  the  trouble  of  trying 
To  set  to  guessing  about  it,  were  as  bad  as  seeing  the 
whole  mummery  over  again." 

"  Well,"  replied  her  brother,  "  you  will  allow  one 
thing  at  least — Bottom  was  well  acted— you  cannot  deny 
that." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Clara,  "  that  worthy  really  deserved 
to  wear  his  ass's  head  to  the  end  of  the  chapter — but 
what  of  hun  ?" 

"  Only  conceive  that  he  should  be  the  very  same  per- 
son with  that  handsome  Spaniard,"   replied  Mowbray. 

^^  Then  there  is  one  fool  fewer  than  I  thought  there 
was,"  replied  Clara,  with  the  greatest  indifference. 

Her  brother  bit  his  lip. 

'^  Clara,"  he  said,  "  I  believe  you  are  an  excellent 
good  girl,  and  clever  to  boot,  but  pray  do  not  set  up  for 
wit  and  oddity  ;  there  is  nothing  in  life  so  intolerable  as 
pretending  to  think  differently  from  other  people. — ^That 
gentleman  was  the  Earl  of  Etherington." 

This  annunciation,  though  made  in  what  Ihis  meant  to 
be  an  imposing  tone,  had  no  impression  on  Clara. 

'*  I  hope  he  plays  the  peer  better  than  the  Fidalgo," 
she  replied,  carelessly. 

^^  Yes,"  answered  Mowbray,  "  he  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest men  of  the  time,  and  decidedly  fashionable — ^you 
will  like  him  much  when  you  see  him  in  private."  ^ 

"  It  is  of  little  consequence  whether  I  do  or  no,"  an- 
swered Clara. 

"  You  mistake  the  matter,"  said  Mowbray,  gravely  ; 
"it  maybe  of  considerable  consequence." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Clara,  with  a  smile  ;  "  I  must  sup- 
pose myself,  then,  too  important  a  person  not  to  make  my 
approbation  necessary  to  one  of  your  first-rates  ?  He 
cannot  pretend  to  pass  muster  at  St.  Ronan's  without  it? 
— Well,  I  will  depute  my  authority  to  Lady  Binks,  and 
she  shall  pass  your  new  recruits  instead  of  me." 

"  This  is  ail  nonsense,  Clara,"  said  Mowbray.  "  Lord 
Etherington  calls  here  this  very  morning,  and  wishes  to 
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be  made  known  to  you.  I  expect  you  will  recei?e  him 
as  a  particular  friend  of  mine." 

'^  With  all  my  heart — so  you  will  engage,  after  this  visit, 
to  ke^  him  down  with  your  other  particular  friends  at 
tlie  Well — ^you  know  it  is  a  bargain  that  you  bring  neither 
buck  nor  pointer  into  my  parlour — the  one  worries  my 
cat,  and  the  other  my  temper." 

"  You  mistake  me  entirely,  Clara — this  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent visiter  from  any  I  have  ever  introduced  to  you — I 
expect  to  see  him  often  here,  and  I  hope  you  and  he  will 
be  better  friends  than  you  think  of.  I  have  more  reasons 
for  wishing  this,  than  f  have  now  time  to  tell  you." 

Clara  remained  silent  for  an  instant,  then  looked  at 
her  brother  with  an  anxious  and  scrutinizing  glance,  as  if 
she  wished  to  penetrate  into  his  inmost  purpose. 

"  If  I  thought — "  she  said,  after  a  minute's  consider* 
atiou,  and  with  an  altered  and  disturbed  tone ;  "  but  no — 
I  will  not  think  that  Heaven  intends  me  such  a  blow — least 
of  all,  that  it' should  come  from  your  hands."  She  walked 
hastily  to  the  window,  and  threw  it  open — then  ^hut  it 
again^  and  returned  to  her  seat,  saying,  with  a  constrained 
smile,  '^  May  Heaven  forgive  you,  brother,  but  you 
frightened  me  heartily." 

'^  I  did  not  mean  to  do  so,  Clara,"  said  Mowbray,  who 
saw  the  necessity  of  soothing  her ;  ^M  only  alluded  in 
joke  to  those  chances  that  are  never  out  of  other  girl's 
heads,  though  you  never  seem  to  calculate  on  them." 

^^  I  wish  you,  my  dear  John,"  said  Clara,  struggling  to 
regain  entire  composure,  "  I  wish  you  would  profit  by 
my  example,  and  give  up  the  science  of  chance  also— it 
will  not  avail  you." 

"  How  d'ye  know  that  ?— I'll  show  you  the  contrary, 
you  silly  wench,"  answered  Mowbray-—"  Here  is  a  bank- 
er's bill,  payable  to  your  own  order,  for  the  cash  you  ieot 
roe,  and  something  over — don't  let  old  Mick  have  the 
fingering,  but  let  Bindloose  manage  it  for  you — he  is  the 
honester  man  between  two  d — ^d  knaves." 

"  Will  not  you,  brother,  send  it  to  the  man  Bindloose 
yourself  ?" 
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"  No,— no,**  repBed  Mowbray — **  he  might  confuse  i* 
with  some  of  my  transactions,  and  so  you  forfeit  your 
stake.'* 

"  WeD,  I  am  glad  you  are  able  to  pay  me,  for  I  want 
to  buy  Campbell's  new  work.** 

**  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  purchase— but  don't  scratch 
me  for  not  caring  about  it — ^I  know  as  little  of  books 
as  you  of  the  long  odds. — And  come  now,  be  serious,  and 
tell  me  if  you  will  be  a  good  girl — lay  aside  your  whims, 
and  receive  this  English  young  nobleman  like  a  lady  as 
you  are  ?*• 

"  That  were  easy,"  said  Clara — "  bat — but — Pray, 
ask  no  more  of  me  than  just  to  see  him. — Say  to  him  at 
once,  1  am  a  poor  creature  in  body,  in  mind,  in  spirits,  in 
temper,  in  understanding — above  all,  say  diat  I  can  re- 
ceive him  only  once." 

**  I  shall  say  no  such  thing,"  said  Mowbray,  bluntly ; 
"  it  is  good  to  be  plain  with  you  at  once — I  thought  of 
putting  off  this  discussion — ^but  since  it  must  come,  the 
sooner  it  is  over  the  better. — ^You  are  to  understand, 
Clara  Mowbray,  tiiat  Lord  Etherington  has  a  particular 
view  in  this  visit,  and  that  his  view  has  my  full  sanction 
and  approbation."     , 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Clara,  in  the  same  altered  tone 
of  voice  in  which  she  had  before  spoken  ;  **  my  mind 
foreboded  this  last  of  misfortunes  ! — but,  Mowbray,  you 
have  no  child  before  you — I  neither  will  nor  can  see  this 
nobleman." 

**  How  !"  exclaimed  Mowbray,  fiercely ;  "  do  you  dare 
return  me  so  peremptory  an  answer  ? — Think  better  of  it, 
for,  if  we  differ,  you  will  find  you  will  have  the  worst  of 
the  game." 

"  Rely  upon  it,"  she  continued,  with  more  vehemence, 
**  I  will  see  him  nor  no  man  upon  the  footing  you  mention 
-^my  resolution  is  taken,  and  threats  and  enti-eaties  wiU 
prove  equally  unavailing." 

"  Upon  my  word,  madam,"  said  Mowbray,  **  you  have 
for  a  modest  and  retired  young  lady,  plucked  up  a  goodly 
spirit  of  your  own  ! — But  you  shall  find-  mine  equab  it 
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If  you  do  not  agree  to  see  mj  friend  Lord  Ethertngtou, 
ay,  and  to  receive  him  with  the  politeness  due  to  the  con- 
sideration I  entertsun  for  him,  by  Heaven  !  Clara,  I  will 
no  longer  regard  you  as  my  father's  daughter.  Thbk 
what  you  are  ^ving  up — ^the  afiection  and  proteclion  of 
a  brother — and  for  what  ? — merely  for  an  idle  point  of 
etiquette. — You  cannot,  I  suppose,  even  in  the  workings 
of  your  romantic  brain,  imagine  that  the  days  of  Clarissa 
Harlowe  and  Harriet  Byron  are  come  back  again,  when 
women  were  married  by  main  force  ?  and  it  is  monstrous 
vanity  in  you  to  suppose  that  Lord  Ethenngton,  since  he 
has  honoured  you  with  any  thoughts  at  all,  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  a  proper  and  civil  refusal — ^You  are  no  such 
prize,  methinks,  tnat  the  days  of  romance  are  to  come 
back  for  you." 

"  I  care  not  what  days  they  are,"  said  Clara — "  I  tell 
you  1  will  not  see  Lord  Etherington,  nor  any  one  else,  upon 
such  preliminaries  as  you  have  stated — ^1  cannot—* I  will 
not — and  I  ought  not. — Had  you  meant  me  to  receive  him^ 
which  can  be  a  matter  of  no  consequence  whatever,  you 
should  have  left  him  on  the  footing  of  an  ordinary  visiter 
— as  it  is,  I  will  not  see  him." 

'^  You  sfuiU  see  and  hear  him  both,"  said  Mowbray ; 
^'  you  shall  find  me  as  obstinate  as  you  are — as  willing  to 
forget  1  am  a  brother,  as  you  to  forget  that  you  have 
one." 

'^  It  is  time,  then,"  replied  Clara,  ^'  that  this  bouse, 
once  our  father's,  should  no  longer  hold  us  both.  I  caa 
provide  for  myself,  and  may  God  bless  you  !" 

"  You  tafee  It  cooDy,  madam,"  said  her  brother, walk- 
ing through  the  apartment  wit^  much  anxie^  bo^h  of 
look  and  gesture. 

"  I  do,"  she  answered  ;  "  for  it  is  what  I  have  often 
foreseen. — ^Yes,  brother,  I  have  often  foreseen  that  you 
would  make  your  sister  the  subject  of  your  plots  and 
schemes,  so  soon  as  other  stakes  failed  you.  That  hour 
b  come,  and  I  am,  as  you  see,  prepared  to  meet  it**^ 

6*      VOL.   lU 
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«*  And  where  may  you  propose  to  retire  to  P*  said 
Mowbray.  *^  I  think  that  I,  your  only  relation  and  nat- 
ural guardian,  have  a  right  to  know  that — my  honour  and 
that  of  my  family  is  concerned.*' 

^*  Your  honour  !'*  she  retorted,  with  a  keen  glance  at 
him ;  "  your  interest,  I  suppose  you  mean,  is  somehow 
connected  with  the  place  of  ray  abode. — But  keep  your- 
self patient — the  den  of  the  rock,  the  linn  of  the  brook, 
should  be  my  choice,  rather  than  a  palace  without  my 
freedom.*' 

"  You  are  mistaken,  however,"  said  Mowbray,  sternly, 
"  if  you  hope  to  enjoy  more  freedom  than  I  think  you 
capable  of  making  a  good  use  of.  The  law  authorizes, 
and  reason,  and  even  affection,  require,  that  you  should 
be  put  under  restraint  for  your  own  safety,  and  that  of 
your  character.  You  roamed  the  woods  a  little  too  much 
m  my  father's  time,  if  all  stories  be  true,** 

"  I  did — ^I  did  indeed,  Mowbray,"  said  Clara,  weep- 
ing ;  "  God  pity  me,  atid  forgive  you  for  upbraiding  me 
vnth  my  state  of  mind — I  know  I  cannot  sometimes  trust 
my  own  judgment ;  but  is  it  for  you  to  remind  me  of  this  P' 

Mowbray  was  at  once  softened  and  embarrassed. 

"  What  folly  is  this !"  he  said ;  "  you  say  the  most 
cutting  things  to  me — are  ready  to  fly  from  my  house— 
and  when  I  am  provoked  to  make  an  angry  answer,  you 
burst  into  tears !" 

*^.Say  you  did  not  mean  what  you  said,  my  dearest 
brother  !"  e;cclaimed  Clara ;  "  O  say  you  did  not  mean 
it ! — Do  not  take  my  liberty  from  me — it  is  all  1  have  left, 
and,  God  knows,  it  is  a  poor  comfort  in  the  sorrows  I 
undergo.  I  will  put  a  fair  face  on  every  thing — will  go 
down  to  di^  Well— will  wear  what  you  please,  and  say 
what  you  please — but  O  !  leave  me  the  liberty  of  my  sol- 
itude here — let  me  weep  alone  in  die  house  of  my  father 
— and  do  not  force  a  broken-hearted  sister  to  lay  her 
death  at  your  door. — My  span  must  be  a  brief  one,  but  lot 
not  your  hand  shake  the  sand-glass  ! — Disturb  me  not-- 
let  me  pass  quietly — I  do  not  ask  this  so  much  for  my  sake 
as  for  your  own.    I  would  have  you  think  of  me  some- 
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times,  Mowbray,  after  I  am  gone,  and  without  the  bitter 
teflections  which  the  recollection  of  harsh  usage  will  as- 
suredly bring  with  it.  Pity  me,  were  it  but  for  your  own 
sake — I  have  deserved  nothing  but  compassion  at  your 
band — There  are  but  two  of  us  on  earth,  why  should  we 
make  each  other  miserable  i^ 

She  accomptinied  these  entreaties  with  a  flood  of  tears, 
and  the  most  hfeart-bursting  sobs.  Mowbray  knew  not 
what  to  determine.  On  the  one  hand,  he  was  bound  by 
his  promise  to  the  Earl;  on  the  other,  his  sister  was  in  no 
condition  to  receive  such  a  visiter ;  nay,  it  was  most  prob- 
able, that  if  he  adopted  the  strong  measure  of  compelling 
her  to  receive  him,  her  behaviour  would  probably  be  such 
as  totally  to  break  off  the  projected  match,  on  the  success 
of  which  he  had  founded  so  many  castles  in  the  air.  In 
this  dilemma,  he  had  again  recourse  to  argument. 

"  Clara,"  he  said,  "  I  am,  as  I  have  repeatedly  said, 
your  only  relation  and  guardian — if  there  be  any  real 
reason  why  you  ought  not  to  receive,  and,  at  least,  make 
a  civil  reply  to  such  a  negotiation  as  the  Earl  of  Ether- 
ington  has  thought  fit  to  open,  surely  I  ought  to  be  in- 
trusted with  it.  You  enjoyed  far  too  much  of  that  liberty 
which  you  seem  to  prize  so  highly,  during  my  father's 
lifetime — ^in  the  last  years  of  it  at  least — have  you  form- 
ed any  foolish  attachment  during  that  time,  which  now 
prevents  you  from  receiving  such  a  visit  as  Lord  Ether- 
ington  has  threatened  ?" 

"  Threatened  ! — the  expression  is  well  chosen,"  said 
Miss  Mowbray  ;  '^  and  nothing  can  be  more  dreadful  than 
such  a  threat,  excepting  its  accomplishment." 

"  I  am  glad  your  spirits  are  reviving,"  replied  her 
brother ;  ^  but  that  is  no  answer  to  my  question." 

"  Is  it  necessary,"  said  Clara,  "  that  one  must  have 
actually  some  engagement  or  entanglement,  to  make  them 
unwilling  to  be  given  in  marriage,  or  even  to  be  pestered 
upon  such  a  subject  ? — Many  young  men  declare  they 
btend  to  die  bachelors,  why  may  not  I  be  permitted  to 
commence  old  maid  at  three-and-twenty  ? — Let  me  do 
90,  like  a  kind  brother,  and  there  were  never  nephews 
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and  nieces  so  petted  and  so  scolded,  so  nursed  and  so  cuff 
ed  by  a  maiden  aunt,  as  your  children,  when  you  have 
them,  shall  be  by  aunt  Clara." 

"  And  why  not  say  all  this  to  Lord  Etherington?'*  said 
Mowbray ;  "  wait  until  he  propose  such  a  terrible  bug- 
bear as  matrimony,  before  you  refuse  to  receive  him. 
Who  knows^  the  whim  that  he  hinted  at  may  have  passed 
away — he  was,  as  you  say,  flirting  with  Lady  Binks,  :uid 
her  ladyship  has  a  good  deal  of  address,  as  weU  as  beauty." 

"  Heaven  improve  both  (in  an  honest  way),  if  she  will 
but  keep  his  lordship  to  herself !"  said  Clara. 

"  Well  then,"  continued  her  brother,  "  things  stand- 
ing thus,  I  do  not  think  you  will  have  much  trouble  with 
his  lordship — no  more,  perhaps,  than  just  to  give  him  a 
civil  denial.  After  having  spoken  on  such  a  subject  to  a 
man  of  my  condition,  he  cannot  well  break  off  without 
you    give  him   an  apology." 

'^  If  that  is  all,"  said  Clara,  **  he  shall,  as  soon  as  he 

!;ives  me  an  opportunity,  receive  such  an  answer  as  will 
eave  him  at  liberty  to  woo  any  one  whatsoever  of  Eve's 
daughters,  excepting  Clara  Mowbray.  Methinks  I  am 
so  eager  to  set  the  captive  free,  that  I  now  wish  as  much 
for  his  lordship's  appearance  as  I  feared  it  a  little  while 
since." 

"  Nay,  nay,  but  let  us  go  fair  land  sofdy,"  said  her 
brother.  "  You  are  not  to  refuse  him  before  he  asks  the 
question." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Clara ;  "  but  1  well  know  how  to 
manage  that — he  shall  never  ask  the  question  at  all.  I 
will  restore  Lady  Binks's  admirer,  without  accepting  so 
much  as  a  civility  in  ransom." 

"  Wbi-se  and  worse,  Clara,"  answered  Mowbray ;  "  you 
are  to  remember  he  is  my  friend  and  guest,  and  he  must 
not  be  afironted  in  my  house.  Leave  things  to  them- 
selves.— Besides,  consider  an  instant,  Clara — bad  you 
not  better  take  a  little  time  for  reflection  in  this  case,  ? 
The  offer  is  a  splendid  one — tide — fortune — and,  what  is 
more,  a  fortune,  which  you  will  be  well  entitled  to  shar« 
largely  in." 
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'*  Utts  is  bqrand  our  implied  treatjr/'  said  Clara.  <<  1 
have  yielded  more  tban  ever  I  tkougbt  I  should  have 
dMo^  when  I  agreed  that  this  Earl  should  be  introduced 
to  me  bn  th^  footiog  of  a  eomracm  visiter ;  and  now  jou 
tdk  favourabljr  of  his  pretensions*  This  is  an  eootoach- 
aient,  Mowhray^  and  now  I  shall  relapse  into  my  obsti- 
nacy, and  refuse  to  see  him  at  all." 

^  Do  tts  you  Willi"  replied  Mowbray,  seni^ble  that  it 
wsKs  only  by  working  on  her  affections  that  he  had  any 
chance  of  carrying  a  point  against  her  inclination,*-'^  Do 
as  you  will,  my  dear  Clara ;  but  for  heaven's  sake,  wipe 
your  eyes/* 

^*  Asid  behave  myseU^"  said  she,  trying  to  smile  as  she 
obeyed  him, — "  behave  myself,  you  would  say,  like  Iblks 
of  this  world  J  hut  ihe  quotation  is  lost  on  you,  who  never 
fead  eftber  Prior  or  Sbakspeare." 

*<  I  thank  HeaHFen  for  thM^"  said  Mowbray.  ^  I  have 
enough  to  burden  my  brain,  without  carrying  such  a  lum- 
ber of  rhymes  in  it  as  you  and  Lady  Pen  doT-Come,  that 
16  right ;  g0  to  the  mirror,  and  make  yourself  decent." 

A  woman  must  be  UMiek  borne  down  indeed  JSy  pain 
and  suffering,  when  she  loses  all  respect  for  her  exter- 
anl  appearance*.  The  mad  woman  in  Bedlam  wears  her 
garland  of  straw,  with  a  oertain  air  of  pretensipn  ;  and 
we  have  see«  a  widow  whom  we  knew  to  be  most  sincerely 
«ffeG(ed  by  a  recent  d€^ivation,  whose  weeds^  neverthe- 
less were  arranged  with  a  dolorous  de^*ee  of  grace,  which 
amounted  almost  to  coquetry,  Clara  Mowbray  had  also, 
negligent  as  she  seemed  to  be  of  appearances,  her  own 
art  of  the  toilette,  although  of  the  most  rapid  and  most 
simple  character.  She  took  off  her  little  riding-hat,  and, 
unbinding  a  lace  of  Indian  gold  which  retained  her  locks, 
shook  them  in  dark  and  glossy  profusion  over  her  very 
handsome  form,  which  they  overshadowed  down  to  her 
slender  waist ;  and  while  her  brother  stood  looking  on  her 
with  a  mixture  of  pride,  affection,  and  compassion,  she 
arranged  them  with  a  large  comb,  and  without  the  assis- 
tance of  Kuyfemme  dTatours,  wove  them,  in  the  course  of 
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ti  few  minutes,  into  such  a  natural  head-dress  as  we  see 
on  the  statues  of  the  Grecian  nymphs. 

<*  Now  let  me  but  find  my  best  muff,**  she  said,  **  eome 
prbce  and  peer,  I  shall  be  ready  to  receive  them." 

**  Pshaw !  your  muff-— who  has  heard  of  such  a  thing 
these  twenty  years  ?  Mufis  were  out  of  fashion  before  you 
were  bom." 

**  No  matter,  John,"  replied  his  sister ;  **  when  a  wo- 
man wears  a  muff,  especially  a  determined  old  maid  like 
myself,  it  is  a  sign  she  has  no  intention  to  scratch  ;  and 
therefore  the  muff  serves  all  the  purposes  of  a  white  fli^ 
and  prevents  the  necessity  of  drawing  on  a  glove,  so  pru 
dentially  recommended  by  the  motto  of  our  cousins,  the 
M'Intoshes."® 

'^  Be  it  as  you  will  then,"  said  Mowbray ;  **  for  other 
than  you  do  will  it,  you  will  not  suffer  it  to  be.^-Buthow 
is  this  ! — another  billet  ? — ^We  are  in  request  this  mom- 
ing." 

^^  Now,  Heaven  send  his  lordshq>  may  have  judiciously 
consi^red  all  the  risks  which  he  is  sure  to  encounter  on 
this  charmed  ground,  and  resolved  to  leave  his  adventure 
unattempted  !"  said  Miss  Mowbray. 

Her  brother  glanced  a  look  of  displeasure  at  her,  as  he 
broke  the  seal  of  the  letter,  which  was  addressed  to  him 
with  the  words,  "  Haste  and  secrecy,"  written  on  the  en- 
velope. The  contents,  which  greatly  surprised  him,  we 
remit  to  the  commencement  of  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

PRIVATE  INFORMATIQN. 


-Ope  this  letter. 


I  can  prodace  a  champion  that  will  prov« 
What  ia  avouched  there. 

The  billet  which  Mowbray  received,  and  read  id  his 
sister's  presence,  contained  these  words  : — 

«  SiK,  . 

'  "  Clara  Mowbray  has  few  friends — none,  perhaps,  ex- 
cepting yourself,  in  right  of  blood,  and  the  writer  of  this 
letter,  by  right  of  the  fondest,  truest,  and  most  disinter- 
ested attachment  that  ever  man  bore  to  woman.  I  am 
thus  explicit  with  you,  because,  though  it  is  unlikely  that 
I  should  ever  again  see  or  speak  to  your  sister,  I  am 
desirous  that  you  should  be  clearly  acquainted  with  the 
cause  of  that  interest,  which  I  must  always,  even  to  my 
dying  breath,  take  in  her  affairs. 

'*  The  person,  calling  himself  Lord  Etherington,  is,  1 
am  aware,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shaws-Castle,  with 
the  intention  of  paying  his  addresses  to  Miss  Mowbray ; 
and  it  is  easy  for  me  to  foresee,  arguing  according  to  the 
ordinary  views  of  mankind,  that  he  may  place  his  propo- 
sals in  such  a  light  as  may  make  them  seem  highly  desir- 
ablok  But  ere  you  give  this  person  the  encouragement 
which  his  offers  may  seem  to  deserve,  please  to  inquire 
whether  his  fortune  is  certain,  or  his  rank  indisputable  ; 
and  be  not  satisfied  with  light  evidence  on  either  point. 
A  man  may  be  in  possession  of  an  estate  and  title,  to  which 
he  has  no  better  right  than  his  own  rapacity  and  forward- 
ness of  assumption  ;  and  supposing  Mr.  Mowbray  jealous, 
as  he  must  be,  of  the  honour  of  his  family,  the  alliance  of 
such  a  one  cannot  but  bring  disgrace.  This  comes  from 
one  who  will  make  good  what  he  has  written.'' 
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On  the  first  perusal  of  a  billet  so  extraordinary,  Mow- 
bray was  inclined  to  set  it  down  to  the  malice  of  some  of 
the  people  at  the  Well,  anonymous  letters  being  no  un- 
common resource  of  the  small  wits  who  frequent  such 
places  of  general  resort,  as  a  species  of  deception  safely 
and  easily  executed,  and  well  calculated  to  produce  much 
mischief  and  confusion.  But  upon  closer  consideration, 
he  was  shaken  in  this  opinion,  and,  starting  suddenly  from 
the  reverie  into  which  he  had  fallen,  asked  for  the  mes- 
senger who  had  brdught  the  letter.  "  He  was  in  the  hall," 
the  servant  thought,  and  Mowbray  ran  to  the  hall.  No — 
Vhe  hiiess'enger  tras  not  there,  but  Mowbray  ttiight  see  his 
back  as  he  walked  up  the  avenue.-^He  hollo'd— ^no  An- 
swer was  returned — ^he  ran  after  the  fellow^  whose  ap- 
.  pearance  was  that  of  a  countryman*  The  man  quickened 
his  pace  as  he  saw  himself  pursued,  and  when  he  got  out 
of  the  avenue,  threw  himself  into  one  of  the  numerous 
by-paths  whiph  wanderers,  who  strayed  in  quest  of  nuts, 
or  for  the  sake  of  exercise,  had  made  in  various  direc- 
tions through  the  extensive  copse  whrclb  surrounded  the 
Cast)e,  and  were  doubtless  the  reason  of  its  acquiring  the 
name  of  Shaws,  which  signifies,  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  a 
wood  of  this  description. 

Irritated  by  the  man's  obvious  desire  to  avoid  him,  and 
naturally  obstinate  in  all  his  resolutions,  Mowbray  pursued 
for  a  considerable  way,  until  he  fairly  lost  breath  ;  and 
the  flier  having  been  long  out  of  sight,  he  recollected  at 
length  that  his  engagement  with  the  Earl  of  Etherington 
required  his  attendance  at  the  Castle. 

The  young  lord,  indeed,  had  arrived  at  Shaws-Castle 
so  few  minutes  after  Mowbray's  departure,  that  it  was 
wonderful  they  had  not  met  in  the  avenue.  The  servant 
to  whom  he  applied,  conceiving  that  his  master  must  re- 
turn instantly,  as  he  had  gone  out  without  his  hat,  ushered 
ihe  Earl,  without  farther  ceremony,  into  the  breakfast- 
room,  where  Clara  was  seated  upon  one  of  the  window- 
seats,  so  busily  employed  with  a  book,  or  perhaps  with 
her  own  thoughts  while  she  held  a  book  m  her  hands,  that 
she  scarce  raised  her  head,  until  Lord  Etherington,  ad- 
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rancing,  pronounced  the  words,  **  Miss  Mowbray.**  A 
start,  and  a  loud  scream,  announced  her  deadly  alarm,  and 
these  were  repeated  as  he  made  one  pace  nearer,  and  in 
9  firmer  accent  said,  "  Clara." 

"  No  nearer — no  nearer,"  she  exckiraed,  "  if  you 
wouW  have  me  look  upon  yod  and  live  !**  Lord  Ether* 
ington  remained  standing,  as  if  uncertain  whether  to  ad- 
vance or  retreat,  while  with  incredthle  rapidity  she  poured 
out  her  hurried  entreaties  that  he  would  be  gone,  some- 
times addressing  him  as  a  real  personage,  sometimes,  and 
more  frequently,  as  a  delusive  phantom,  iJie  offspring  oi 
fefer  owil  excited  imagination.  "  I  knew  it,"  a(he  mutter- 
ed, "  I  knew  what  would  happen,  if  my  thoughts  were 
fericed  into  that  fearful  chlmnei. — Speak  to  me,  bmther  I 
^efsk  -to  me  whilii  I  h^Ve  reason  left,  aAd  tell  nke  that 
What  stands  before  me  is  but  an  empty  sh**dbw !  But  it  is 
no  sha^ow^t  remains  before  me  in  all  ih6  Kneaments  oi 
lUbrtat  substance !" 

"  Clara,"  said,  the  Earl,  with  a  firm,  yet  softened 
voice,  «  collect  and  compose  yourself.  I  am,  indeed, 
no  shadow-^I  am  a  mrUch^njured  mfan^  borae  16  demand 
r^ts  which  have  been  unjustly  withheld  from  m«.  I  am 
now  armed  with  power  as  well  as  justice,  and  my  claims 
shall  be  heard." 

"  Never — never  !"  replied  Clara  Mowbray ;  "  since 
extremity  is  my  portion,  let  extremity  give  me  courage. 
i^You  have  no  rights — none— 1  know  you  not,  and  I  defy 
you." 

«  Defy  me  not,  Clara  Mowbray,"  answered  the  Earl, 
>m  a  ton^,  and  with  a  manner-^how  different  froDH  those 
which  delighted  society  !  for  now  he  was  soii^n,  tragic, 
and  almost  stern,  like  th^  judge  when  he  passes  sn^tence 
tiptm  a  criminal  *'  Defy  mfe  ntot,"  he  repeated.  "  1  «ta 
your  Fat6^  and  it  rests  With  you  td  mtfk^  iw^  a  kind  pt 
severe  offe." 

**  Dai^  you  spe^Bik  thus  ?"  siffd  Ciata,  he*  eyes  flasiiillg 
with  awger,  while  ti6r  lips  grew  white,  afihd  ^ivered  for 
fear^-^^<  DiaUd  you  spe^k  thus,  and  reftfembe^  that  the  same 
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Heaven  is  abcwe  our  heads,  to  which  you  so  solemnly  vow- 
ed you  would  never  see  me  more  without  my  own  con- 
sent?" 

"  That  vow  was  conditional — Francis  Tyrrel,  as  he 
calls  himself,  swore  the  same,-«-hath  he  not  seen  you  ?" 
He  fixed  a  piercing  look  on  her  ;  ^'  He  has — you  dare  not 
disown  it ! — And  shall  an  oath,  which  to  him  is  but  a 
cobweb,  be  to  me  a  shackle  of  iron  ?" 

'^  Alas  !  it  was .  but  for  a  moment,"  said  Miss  Mow- 
bray, sinking  in  courage,  and  drooping  her  head  as  she 
spoke. 

**  Were  it  but  the  twentieth  part  of  an  instant— the 
least  conceivable  space  of  subdivided  time — ^11,  you 
did  meet — he  saw  you — ^you  spoke  to  him.  And  me 
also  you  must  see — me  also  you  must  hear  !  Or  I  will 
first  claim  you  for  my  own  in  the  face  of  the  world ;  and, 
having  vindicated  my  rights,  I  will  seek  out  and  extin- 
guish the  wretched  rival  who  has  dared  to  interfere  with 
them." 

*^  Can  you  speak  thus  ?"  said  Clara — <<  Can  you  so 
burst  through  the  ties  of  nature  ? — Have  you  a  heart !" 

«  I  have  ;  and  it  shall  be  moulded  Uke  wax  to  your 
slightest  wishes,  if  you  agree  to  do  me  justice  ;  but  nor^. 
granite,  nor  aught  else  that  nature  has  of  hardest,  will  be 
more  inflexible  if  you  continue  a  useless  opposition  ! — 
Clara  Mowbray,  I  am  your  Fate." 

^^  Not  so,  proud  man,"  said  Clara,  rising,  "  God  gave 
not  one  potsherd  the  power  to  break  anotiier,  save  by  His 
divine  perndssioi>— my  fate  is  in  the  will  of  Him,  without 
whose  will  even  a  sparrow  falls  not  to  the  ground. — Be- 
gone— I  am  strong  in  faith  of  Heavenly  protection  " 

'^  Do  you  speak  thus  in  sincerity  ?"  said  the  Earl  oi 
Etherington  ;  "  consider  first  what  is  the  prospect  before 
^ou.  I  stand  here  in  no  doubtful  or  ambiguous  character 
— ^I  offer  not  the  mere  name  of  a  husband — ^propose  to  you 
not  a  bumble  lot  of  obscurity  and  hardship,  with  fears  for 
the  past  and  doubts  for  the  future  ;  yet  diere  was  a  time 
when  to  a  suit  like  this  you  could  listen  favourably — I  stand 
high  among  the  nobles  of  the  country,  and  offer  you,  as  ray 
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tride,  jomT  share  in  m]r  hoooursy  and  in  the  weaMi  which 
becooiestheni.  Your  brother  is  my  friend,  and  favours  my 
f  uit.  I  will  raise  from  the  ground,  and  once  more  render 
illustrious,  your  ancient  house — ^your  motions  shall  be  reg* 
nlated  by  your  wishes,  even  by  your  caprices^l  wiU  even 
-carry  my  srif-denial  so  far,  that  you  shall,  should  yon  in- 
sist on  so  severe  a  measure,  have  your  own  residence, 
your  own  establishment,  and  without  intrusion  on  my  part, 
imul  the  most  devoted  love,  the  most  unceasing  attentions, 
shaH  make  way  on  your  inflexible  disposition. — All  this  1 
will  oooaent  to  fot  the  future— all  that  is  passed  shall  be 
concealed  from  the  public— But  nune,  Clara  Mowbray, 
you  must  be.'' 

**  Never-never  !"  she  said,  with  increasing  vehe- 
mmce.  **  I  can  but  repeat  s  negative,  but  it  shall  have 
•11  the  fixce  of  an  oath.*— Your  rank  is  nothmg  to  me — 
your  fiNlnne  I  sconh—my  brother  has  no  ri^t,  by  the 
law  of  Seodand,  or  of  nature,  to  compel  my  inclinations. 
-«-I  detest  jrour  treachery,  and  I  scorn  the  advantage  you 
piopose  to  attain  by  it. — Should  the  law  give  you  iiqr  hand, 
it  would  but  award  vou  that  of  a  corpse." 

<<  Alas  !  Clara,^'  said  die  Earl,  ''  you  do  but  flutter 
in  the  net ;  but  J  wiH  urge  you  no  farther  now — there  is 
another  encounter  before  me." 

He  was  turning  away,  when  Clara,  springing  forward, 
caught  him  by  the  arm,  and  repeated,  in  a  low  and  im- 
presdve  voice,  the  commandment,— -<'  Thou  shalt  do  no 
murder  !" 

**  Fear  not  any  violence,"  he  said,  sc^temng  his  voice, 
and  attempting  10  take  ber  hand^  <^  but  what  may  flow 
from  your  own  severity. — Francis  is  safe  from  me,  un- 
less you  are  altogetlier  unreasonable.— Allow  me  but  what 
you  cannot  deny  to  any  friend  of  your  brother,  the  power 
of  seeing  you  at  times — suspend  at  least  the  impetuosity 
of  your  dislike  to  me,  and  I  will,  on  my  part,  modify  the 
current  of  my  just  and  otherwise  uncontrollable  resent- 
ment." 

Clara,  extricating  herself  and  retreating  from  him,  only 
replied,  "  There  is  a  Heaven  above  us,  and  theri:  shall 
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be  judged  our  actiotis  towards  each  other  !  You  abtne  a 
power  most  treacherouriy  obtaised^^you  break  a  beait 
that  never  did  you  wrong«*-*you  seek  an  aiiiaiiee  with  a 
wretch  who  ooly  wishes  to  be  wedded  to  her  grave^*^^!! 
my  brother  briogs  you  hidi^,  I  cannot  he^  it^^-^and  if 
your  coming  prereats  bloody  and  unnatuod  violeDcey  it  is 
so  far  well. — ^But  by  my  consent  you  cone  99t  ;  and 
were  the  choiee  mine^.I  wouhi  rather  be  stmck  wi^  life* 
long  bhadnesa,  than  that  my  eyes  sboidd  s^un  open  oo 
your  person — rather  that  my  ears  were  stiitfed  with  the 
earth  of  the  grave,  than  that  they  shmiM  agaka  hear  your 
voice  !" 

The  Earl  of  Etherington  smiled  proudly,  ttid  replied, 
"  Even  thiS)  BKLdiBii%  1  can  bear  vriibeot  ffescntment. 
Anxious  and  careful  as  you  are  to  Aepme  your  cnmiii 
ance  of  every  grace  aad  ^  every  Uadmss)  \  nedeif^  ttie 
permissiotx  to  wait  ob  y«%a0  I  isterpiet  yk\a  fMoris." 

<<  Do  not  so  itHBrpret  diem/'  she  repfad  }  *<  1  do  <Mt 
submit  to  yo^  ptesnooe  i»  am  imavoidable  evik  Heav- 
en be  my  witness,  that,  were  it  not  to  prcrreift  greater 
and  more  despen^  evil^  I  would  tbox,  even  so  fat  aequi- 
esce.*' 

^<  Let  aecpdescence,  then,  be  Ae  wordv"  b^  taM  \  ^  and 
so  thankful  will  1  be,  even  for  your  aofMMffcnce,  Misi 
Mowbriyj  that  dl  shall  remldn  priv^ite,  which  I  «onteive 
you  do  not  wish  Do  be  discbsed  ;  and,  urittse  dbsetolely 
conpeSed  to  itin  seUHobefeikce^you  asay  re)y,ao  vidense 
will  be  resorted  to  by  me  in  any  quarter. — ^I  relieve  you 
inm  my  piesenee." 

So  saying,  he  withdraw  froai  the  i 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

EXPLANATORY. 

—By  your  leave,  gentle  wax. Bhakspeare, 

In  the  hall  of  Shaws-Castle  the  Earl  of  Etherington 
met  Mowbray,  returned  from  his  fruitless  chase  after  the 
bearer  of  the  anonymous  epistle  before  recited ;  and  who 
had  but  just  learned,  on  his  return,  that  the  Earl  of  Eth- 
erington  was  with  his  sister.  There  Was  a  degree  of 
mutual  confusion  when  they  met ;  fot  Mowbray  had  the 
contents  of  the  anonymous  letter  fresh  in  his  mind,  and 
Lord  Etherington,  notwithstanding  all  the  coolness  which 
he  had  endeavoured  to  maintain,  had  not  gone  through 
the  scene  with  Clara  without  discomposure.  Mowbray 
asked  the  Earl  whether  he  had  seen  his'sister,  and  invited 
him  at  the  same  time,  to  return  to  the  parlour  ;  and  his 
lordship  replied,  in  a  tone  as  indifferent  as  he  could  as- 
sume, that  he  had  enjoyed  the  honour  of  the  lady's  com- 
pany for  several  minutes,  and  would  not  now  intrude  far- 
ther upon  Miss  Mowbray's  patience. 

"  You  have  had  such  a  reception  as  was  agreeable, 
thy  lord,  I  trust  ?"  said  Mowbray.  "  I  hope  Clara  did 
the  honours  of  the  house  with  propriety  during  my  ab- 
sence ?" 

"  Miss  Mowbray  seemed  a  little  fluttered  with  my  sud- 
den appearance,"  said  the  Earl  ;  "  the  sisrvant  showed 
trie  in  rather  abruptly  ;  and,  circumstanced  as  we  were, 
tttere  ts  alwiiys  awkivardness  til  a  first  meetirig,  where  there 
js  no  third  party  to  act  as  master  of  the  ceremonies. — I  sus- 
J)ect,  frbtn  the  lady's  looks,  that  you  haVe  hot  quite  kept 
my  sdci^et,  my  godd  friend.  1  myself,  too,  felt  a  little 
tbhsdiblisness  in  approaching  Miss  Mowbray — ^but  it  is 
t)ver  htm ;  and  the  ice  being  fairly  broken,  I  hope  to  have 
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other  and  more  convenieot  opportunities  to  improve  tlie 
advantage  I  have  just  gained  in  acquiring  your  lovely 
sister's  personal  acquaintance." 

"  So  be  it,"  said  Mowbray  ;  "  but,  as  you  declare  for 
leaving  the  Castle  just  now,  I  must  first  speak  a  single 
word  with  your  lordship,  for  which  this  place  is  not  alto- 
gether convenient." 

"  I  can  have  no  objections,  my  dear  Jack,"  said  Eth- 
erington,  following  him  with  a  tlirill  of  conscious  feeling, 
somewhat  perhaps  like  that  of  the  spider  when  he  per- 
ceives his  deceitful  web  is  threatened  with  injury,  and  sits 
balanced  in  the  centre,  watching  every  point,  and  uncer- 
tain which  be  may  be  called  upon  first  to  defend.  Such 
is  one  part,  and  not  the  slightest  part  of  the  penance, 
which  never  fails  to  wait  on  those",  who,  abandoning  the 
"  fair  play  of  the  world,"  endeavour  to  work  oat  their 
purposes  by  a  process  of  deception  and  intrigue. 

"  My  lord,"  said  Mowbray,  when  they  had  entered  a 
little  apartment,  in  which  the  latter  kept  his  guns,  fishing- 
tackle,  and  other  implements  of  sport,  ^^  you  have  played 
on  the  square  with  me  ;  nay,  more — I  am  bound  to  allow 
you  have  given  me  great  odds.  I  am  therefore  not  enti- 
tled to  heaT  any  reports  to  the  prejudice  of  your  lordship's 
character,  without  instantly  communicating  them.  There 
is  an  anonymous  letter  which  I  have  just  received.  Per- 
haps your  lordship  may  know  the  hand,  and  thus  be  ena- 
bled to  detect  the  writer." 

'*  I  do  know  the  hand,"  said  the  Earl,  as  he  received 
the  note  from  Mowbray ;  "  and,  allow  me  to  say,  it  is  the 
only  one  which  could  have  dared  to  frame  any  calumny 
to  my  prejudice.  I  hope,  Mr.  Mowbray,  it  is  impossible 
for  you  to  consider  this  infamous  charge  as  anything  bus 
a  falsehood  ?" 

"  My  placing  it  in  your  lordship's  hands,  without  farther 
inquiry,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  I  hold  it  such,  my  lord ; 
at  the  same  time  that  I  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
your  lordship  has  it  in  your  power  to  overthrow  so  frail  a 
calumny  by  the  most  satisfactory  evidence." 
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'*  Unquestionably  I  can,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  said  the  Earl, 
**  for,  besides  my  being  in  full  possession  of  the  estate  and 
title  of  my  father,  the  late  Earl  of  Elherington,  I  have 
my  father's  contract  of  marriage,  my  own  certificate  of 
baptism,  and  the  evidence  of  the  whole  country,  to  estab- 
lish my  right.  All  these  shall  be  produced  with  the  lea'^t 
delay  possible.  You  will  not  think  it  surprising  that  one 
does  not  travel  with  this  sort  of  documents  in  one's  post- 
chaise." 

"  Certainly  not,  my  lord,"  said  Mowbray  ;  "  it  is  suf- 
ficient they  are  forthcoming  when  called  for.  But,  may 
I  inquire,  my  lord,  who  the  writer  of  this  letter  is,  and 
whether  he  has  any  particular  spleen  to  gratify  by  this  very 
impudent  assertion,  which  is  so  easily  capable  of  being 
disproved  ?" 

"  He  is,"  said  Etherington,  "  or,  at  least,  has  the  rep- 
utation of  being,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  a  near — a  very  near 
relation  of  my  own — ^in  fact,  a  brother  by  the  father's  side, 
but  illegitimate. — My  father  was  fond  of  him — I  loved 
him  also,  for  he  has  uncommonly  fine  parts,  and  is  ac- 
counted highly  accomplished.  But  there  is  a  strain  of 
something  irregular  in  his  mind — a  vein,  in  short,  of  mad- 
ness, which  breaks  out  in  the  usual  manner,  rendering  the 
poor  young  man  a  dupe  to  vain  imaginations  of  his  own 
dignity  and  grandeur,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  ordmary 
effect  of  insanity,  and  inspiring  the  deepest  aversion 
against  his  nearest  relatives,  and  against  myself  in  partic- 
ular. He  is  a  man  extremely  plausible,  both  in  speech 
and  manners ;  so  much  so,  that  many  of  my  friends  think 
there  is  more  vice  than  insanity  in  the  irr6gulai*ities  which 
he  commits  ;  but  I  may,  I  hope,  be  forgiven,  if  I  have 
formed  a  milder  judgment  of  one  supposed  to  be  my 
father's  son.  Indeed,  I  cannot  help  being  sorry  for  poor 
Frank,  who  might  have  made  a  very  distinguished  figure 
in  the  world." 

"  May  1  ask  the  gentleman's  name,  my  lord  ?"  said 
Mowbray. 

'<  My  father's  indulgence  gave  him  our  family  name 
of  Tyrrel,  with  his  own  Christian  name  Francis  ;    but 
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his  proper  naoie,  to  which  alone  he  has   a    right,  is  Mar- 

tigny.**  ^    . 

"  Francis  Tyrrel  !**    exclaimed    Mowbray  ;    **  why 
that  is  the  name  of  the  very  person  who  made  some  dis* 
turbance  at  the  Well  just  before  your  lordship  arrived. — 
You  may  have   seen  an   advertisement — a  sort  of  pla- 
6ard  ?♦' 

"  I  have,  Mr.  Mowbray,**  said  the  Earl.  "  Spare  me 
on  that  subject,  if  you  please — it  has  formed  a  strong 
reason  why  I  did  not  mention  ray  connexion  with  this  un- 
happy man  before  ;  but  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  per- 
tons,  whose  imadnations  are  excited,  to  rush  into  cause- 
less quarreb,  and  then  to  make  discreditable  retreats  from 
them.*' 

**  Or,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray,  "  he  may  have,  after  all, 
been  prevented  from  reaching  the  place  of  rendezvous — 
it  was  that  very  day  on  which  your  lordship,  I  think,  re- 
ceived youi  wound  ;  and,  if  1  mistake  not,  you  hit  the 
naan  from  whom  you  got  the  hurt.*' 

"  Mowbray,"  said  Lord  Etherington,  lowering  his  voice, 
and  taking  him  by  the  arm,  *^  it  is  true  that  I  did  so — and 
truly  glad  I  am  to  observe,  that,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  consequences  of  such  an  accident,  they  cannot 
have  been  serious.  It  struck  me  afterwards  that  the  man 
by  whom  I  was  so  strangely  assaulted,  had  some  resem- 
blance to  the  unfortunate  Tyrrel — but  1  had  not  seen  him 
for  years— At  any  rate,  he  cannot  have  been  much  hurt, 
since  he  is  now  able  to  resume  his  intrigues  to  the  preju- 
dice of  my  character."    . 

'*  Your  lordship  views  the  thing  with  a  firm  eye,**  said 
Mowbray  ;  "  firmer  than  I  think  most  people  would  be 
able  to  command,  who  had  so  Harrow  a  chance  of  a 
scrape  so  uncoknfortable." 

*'  Why,  I  am,  in  the  first  place,  by  iio  means  sure  that 
the  risk  eJcisted,"  said  the  Earl  of  Etherington  ;  "  for, 
as  I  have  often  told  you,  I  had  but  a  very  transient  glimpse 
of  the  ruffian  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  I  am  sure  that 
no  permanent  bad  consequences  have  ensued,  I  am  too 
dd  (I  fox-hunter  td  be  afrmd  of  a  leap  after  it  Is  cleared, 
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as  they  tell  of  the  fellow  who  fainted  in  the  morning  at 
the  sight  of  the  precipice  he  had  clambered  over  when 
he  was  drunk  on  the  night  before.  The  man  who  wrote 
that  letter,"  touching  it  with  his  finger,  "  is  alive,  and 
able  to  threaten  me  5  and  if  he  did  come  to  any  hurt 
from  my  hand,  it  was  in  the  act  of  attempting  my  life,  of 
which  I  shall  carry  the  mark  to  my  grave;" 

"  Nay,  I  am  far  from  blaming  your  lordship,"  said 
Mowbray,  "  for  what  you  did  in  self-defence,  but  the  cir- 
cumstance might  have  turned  out  very  unpleasant. — ^May 
I  ask  what  you  intend  to  do  with  this  unfortunate  gentle- 
man, who  is  in  all  probability  in  the  neighbourhood  ?" 

"  I  must  'first  discover  the  place  of  his  retreat,"  said 
Lord  Etherington,  ^^  and  then  consider  what  is  to  be  done 
both  for  his  safety,  poor  fellow,  and  my  own.  It  is  pro- 
bable, too,  that  he  may  find  sharpers  to  prey  upon  what 
fortune  he  still  possesses,  which,  I  assure  you,  is  sufficient 
to  attract  a  set  of  folk,  who  may  ruin  while  tbey  humour 
him. — May  I  beg  that  you,  too,  will  be  on  the  out-look, 
and  let  me  know  if  you  hear  or  see  more  of  him  ?" 

**  I  shall,  most  certainly,  my  lord,"  answered  Mow- 
oray  ;  <*  but  the  only  one  of  his  haunts  which  I  know,  is 
the  old  Cieikutn  Inn,  where  he  chose  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence. He  has  now  left  it,  but  perhaps  the  old  crab«-fish 
of  a  landlady  may  know  something  of  him." 

"  1  will  not  fail  to  inquire,"  said  liOi-d  Etherington  ; 
andj^with  these  words,  he  took  a  kind  farewell  of  Mow* 
foray,  modnted  his  horse,  and  rode  up  the  avenue. 

'*  A  cool  fellow,"  said  Mowbray,  as  he  looked  after 
him,  "ad— d  cool  fellow,  this  brother-in-law  of  mine,  that 
is  to  be — takes  a  shot  at  his  father's  son  with  as  little  re* 
morse  as  at  a  black-cock-^what  would  be  do  with  me, 
were  we  to  quarrel  ?— Well,  I  can  snuflF  a  candle  and 
strHce  out  the  ace  of  hearts  ;  and  so,  should  things  go 
wrong,  he  has  no  Jack  Raw  to  deal  with,  but  Jack  Mow* 
bray.'* 

Meanwhile  the  Ekrl  of  Etherington  hastened  home  to 
his  own  apartments  at  the  Hotel ;  and,  not  entirely  pleas- 
ed with  the  events  of  the  day,  commenced  a  letter  to  his 
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correspondent,  agent,  and  confidant.  Captain  JekyL 
which  we  have  fortunately  the  means  of  presenting  to 
our  readers. — 

"  Friend  Harkt, 

"  They  say  a  falling  house  is  best  known  by  the  rats 
leaving  it — a  falling  state,  by  the  desertion  of  confederates 
and  allies — and  a  falling  man,  by  the  desertion  of  his 
friends.  If  this  be  true  augury,  your  last  letter  may  be 
considered  as  ominous  of  my  breaking  down.  Methinks 
you  have  gone  far  enough,  and  shared  deep  enough  with 
me,  to  have  some  confidence  in  my  savoir  faire — some 
little  faith  both  in  my  means  and  management.  What 
cross-grained  fiend  has  at  once  inspired  you  with  what  I 
suppose  you  wish  me  to  call  politic  doubts  and  scruples 
of  conscience,  but  which  I  can  only  regard  as  symptoms 
of  fear  and  disaffection  ?  You  can  have  no  idea  of  ^  duels 
betwixt  relations  so  nearly  connected' — and  '  the  affair 
seems  very  delicate  and  intricate' — and  again,  '  the  mat- 
ter has  never  been  fully  explained  to  you'— and,  more- 
over, ^  if  you  are  expected  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
business,  it  must  be  when  you  are  honoured  with  my  full 
and  unreserved  confidence,  otherwise  how  could  you  be 
of  the  use  to  me  which  I  might  require  ?'  Such  are  your 
expressions. 

^'  Now,  as  to  scruples  of  conscience  about  near  rela- 
tions, and  so  forth,  all  that  has  blown  by  without  much 
mischief,  and  certainly  is  not  Ukely  to  occur  again — be- 
sides, did  you  never  hear  of  friends  quarrelling  before  ? 
And  are  they  not  to  exercise  the  usual  privileges  of  gen- 
tlemen when  they  do  ?  Moreover,  how  am  I  to  know  that 
this  plaguy  fellow  is  actually  related  to  me  ? — They  say 
it  is  a  wise  child  knows  its  own  father  ;  and  I  cannot  be 
expected  wise  enough  to  know  to  a  certainty  my  fath- 
er's son.— So  much  for  relationship. — Then,  as  to  full 
and  unreserved  confidence — why,  Harry,  this  is  just  as  if 
I  were  to  ask  you  to  look  at  a  watch,  and  tell  what  it  was 
o'clock,  and  you  were  to  reply,  that  truly  you  could  not 
inform  me,  because  you  bad  not  examiued  the  springs 
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the  counter-balances,  the  wheels  and  the  whole  internal 
machinery  of  the  little  time-piece. — But  the  upshot  of 
the  whole  is  this.  Harry  Jekyl,  who  is  as  sharp  a  fellow 
as  any  other,  thinks  he  has  his  friend  Lord  Etherington 
at  a  dead  lock,  and  that  he  knows  already  so  much  of  the 
said  noble  lord's  history  as  to  oblige  his  lordship  to  tell 
him  the  whole.  And  perhaps  he  not  unreasonably  con- 
cludes, that  the  custody  of  a  whole  secret  is  more  cred- 
itable, and  probably  more  lucra^e,  than  that  of  half  a  one ; 
and,  in  short, — ^he  is  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  the 
cards  in  his  hand.  Another,  mine  honest  Harry,  would 
take  the  trouble  to  recall  to  your  mind  past  times  and 
circumstances,  and  conclude  with  expressing  an  humble 
opinion,  that  if  Harry  Jekyl  were  asked  now  to  do  any 
service  for  the  noble  lord  aforesaid,  Harry  had  got  bis 
reward  in  his  pocket  aforehand.  But  I  do  not  argue  thus, 
because  I  would  rather  be  leagued  with  a  friend  who  as- 
sists me  with  a  view  to  future  profit,  than  from  respect^  to 
benefits  already  received.  The  first  lies  like  the  IJwt's 
scent  when  on  his  last  legs,  increasing  every  moment ; 
the  other  is  a  back-scent,  growing  colder  the  longer  you 
follow  it,  until  at  last  it  becomes  impossible  to  puzzle  it 
out.  I  will  therefore  submit  to  circumstances,  and  tell 
you  the  whole  story,  though  somewhat  tedious,  in  hopes 
that  I  can  conclude  with  such  a  trail  as  you  will  open 
upon"^  breast-high . 

"  Thus  then  it  was. — Francis,  fifth  Earl  of  Ethering- 
ton, and  my  much-honoured  father,  was  what  is  called  a 
very  eccentric  man — ^that  is,  he  was  neither  a  wise  man 
nor  a  fool — had  too  much  sense  to  walk  into  a  weU,  and 
yet  in  some  of  the  furious  fits  which  he  was  visited 
with,  I  have  seen  him  quite  mad  enough  to  throw  any  one 
else  into  it. — Men  said  there  was  a  lurking  insanity'—but 
it  is  an  ill  bird,  be,  and  I  will^ay  no  more  about  it. 
This  shatter-brained  peer  was,  in  other  respects,  a  band- 
some  accomplished  man,  with  an  expression  somewhat 
haughty,  yet  singularly  pleasing  when  he  chose  it — a  man^ 
in  short,  who  might-  push  his  fortune  with  the  fair  sex. 
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**  Lord  Etherington,  such  as  I  have  described  him,  tn. 
iDg  upon  his  travels  in  France,  formed  an  attachment  oi 
the  heart — ay,  and  some  have  pretended,  of  the  hand 
also,  with  a  certain  beautiful  orphan,  Marie  de  Martigny. 
Of  this  union  is  said  to  have  sprung  (for  I  am  determin- 
ed not  to  be  certain  on  that  point)  that  most  incommodi- 
ous person,  Francis  Tyrrel,  as  he  calls  himself,  but  as  I 
would  rather  call  him,  Francis  Martigny ;  the  latter  suit- 
ing my  views,  as  perhapmhe  former  name  agrees  better 
with  his  pretensions.  Now,  I  am  too  good  a  son  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  alleged  regularity  of  the  marriage  between  this 
lady  and  my  right  honourable  and  very  good  lord  father,  be- 
cause ray  said  right  honourable  and  very  good  lord  did,  on 
his  return  to  England,  become  wedded,  in  the  face  of  the 
church,  to  my  very  affectionate  and  well-endowed  nioth- 
er,  Ann  Bulmer  of  Bulmer-hall,  from  which  happy  union 
sprung  I,  Francis  Valentine  Bulmer  Tyrrel,  lawful  inher- 
itor of  my  father  and  mother's  joint  estates,  as  I  was  the 
proud  possessor  of  their  ancient  names.  But  the  noble 
and  wealthy  pair,  though  blessed  with  such  a  pledge  of 
'love  as  myself,  lived  mighty  ill  together,  and  the  rather, 
when  fliy  right  honourable  father,  sending  for  this  other 
Sosia,  this  unlucky  Francis  Tyrrel,  senior,  from  France, 
insisted,  in  the  face  of  propriety,  that  he  should  reside  in 
bis  bouse,  and  share,  in  all  respects,  in  the  opportunities 
of  education  by  which  the  real  Sosia,  Francis  Valentine 
Bulmer  Tyrrel,  then  commonly  called  Lord  Oakendale, 
bath  profited  in  such  an  uncommon  degree. 

'^  Various  were  the  matrimonial  quarrels  which  rose 
between  the  honoured  lord  and  lady,  in  consequence  of 
this  unseemly  conjunction  of  the  legitimate  and  illegiti- 
ERftte  ;  and  to  these,  we,  the  subjects  of  the  dispute,  were 
sometimes  very  properly,  as  well  as  decorously,  made  the 
witnesses.  On  one  occasion,  my  right  honourable  moth- 
er, who  was  a  free-spoken  lady,  found  the  language  of 
her  own  rank  quite  inadequate  to  express  the  strength  of 
her  generous  feelings,  and  borrowing  from  the  vulgar  two 
emphatic  words,  applied  them  to  Marie  de  Martigny,  and 
her  son  Francis  Tyrrel.     Never  did  Earl  that  ever  wore 
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soroDet  fly  into  a  pitch  of  more  uncoDtrolIable  rage,  than 
did  my  right  honourable  father  ;  and,  in  the  ardour  o. 
his  reply,  he  adopted  my  mother's  phraseology,  to  inform 
her,  that  if  there  was  a  whore  and  bastard  connected 
with  his  house,  it  was  herself  and  her  brat. 

"  I  was  even  then  a  sharp  little  fellow,  and  was  incredi- 
bly struck  with  the  communication,  which,  in  this  hour  of 
ungovernable  irritation,  had  escaped  my  right  honourable 
father.  It  is  true,  he  instantly  gathered  himselfup  again  ; 
and,  he  perhaps  recollecting  such  a  word  as  bigamy,  and 
my  mother,  on  her  side,  considering  the  consequences  of 
sucli  a  thing  as  a  descent  from  the  Countess  of  Etherington 
into  Mrs.  Buhner,  neither  wife,  maid,  nor  widow,  there 
was  an  apparent  reconciliation  between  them,  which  last- 
ed for  some  time.  But  the  speech  remained  deeply  im- 
printed on  my  remembrance  ;  the  more  so,  that  once, 
when  I  was  exerting  over  my  friend  Francis  Tyrrel,  the 
authority  of  a  legitimate  brother  and  Lord  Oakendale,  old 
Cecil,  my  father's  confidential  valet,  was  so  much  scan- 
dalized, as  to  intimate  a  possibility  that  we  might  one  day 
change  conditions.  These  two  accidental  communica- 
tions seemed  to  me  a  key  to  certain  long  lectures,  with 
which  my  father  used  to  regale  us  boys,  but  me  in  partic- 
ular, upon  the  extreme  mutability  of  human  affairs,^ — the 
disappointment  of  the  best-grounded  hopes  and  expecta- 
/  tions — and  the  necessity  of  being  so  aceomplished  in  all 
useful  branches  of  knowledge,  as  might,  in  case  of  acci- 
dents, supply  any  defalcation  in  our  rank  and  fortune  ; — 
as  if  any  art  or  science  could  make  amends  for  the  loss  of 
an  Earldom,  and  twelve  thousand  a-year !  AU  this  prosing 
"  seemed  to  my  anxious  mind  designed  to  prepare  me  for 
some  unfortunate  change  ;  and  when  I  was  old  enough  to 
make  such  private  inquiries  as  lay  in  my  power,  I  became 
still  more  persuaded  that  my  right  honourable  father  nour- 
ished some  thoughts  of  making  an  honest  woman  of  Marie 
de  Martigny,  and  a  legitimate  elder  brother  of  Francis, 
after  his  death  at  least,  if  not  during  his  life.  I  was  the 
ifiore  convinced  of  this,  when  a  little  aiSair,  which  I  chanc- 
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ed  to  hav«  wkb  the  daughter  of  my  Tu ^  drew  down 

my  father's  wrath  upon  me  in  great  abundance,  and  oc- 
casioned my  being  banislied  to  Scotland,  along  with  my 
brother,  under  a  very  poor  allowance,  without  introduc- 
tions, except  to  one  steady,  or  call  it  rusty,  old  Pro-'' 
fessor,  aiKl  with  the  charge  that  I  should  not  assume  tho 
title  of  Lord  Oakendale,  but  content  myself  with  my 
maternal  grandfather's  name  of  Valentine  Buhner,  that 
of  Francis  Tyrrel  being  pre-oedupied. 

"  Upon  this  occasion,  notwithstanding  the  fear  which  1 
entertained  of  my  father's  passionate  temper,  I  did  venture 
to  say,  that  since  I  was  to  resign  my  title,  I  thought  I  had 
a  right  to  keep  my  family  name,  and  that  my  brother  might 
take  his  mother's.  I  wish  you  had  seen  the  look  of  rage 
with  which  my  father  regarded  me  when  I  gave  him  this 
spirited  hint.  '  Thou  art,'  he  said,  and  paused,  as  if  to 
dnd  out  the  bitterest  epithet  to  supply  the  blank — '  thou  art 
thy  mother's  child,  and  her  perfect  picture' — (this  seem- 
ed the  severest  reproach  that  occurred  to  him.) — ^  Bear 
her  name  then,  and  bear  it  with  patience  and  in  secrecy  ; 
or  I  here  give  you  ray  word,  you  shall  never  bear  another 
the  whole  days  of  your  life.'  This  sealed  my  mouth  with 
a  witifess  ;  and  then,  in  allusion  to  my  flirtation  with  the 

daughter  of  my  Tu aforesaid,  he  enlarged  on  the 

folly  and  iniquity  of  private  marriages,  warned  me  tliat  in 
the  country  1  wa^  going  to,  the  matrimonial  noose  often 
lies  hid  under  flowers,  uiid  that  folks  find  it  twitched  round 
their  neck  when  tliey  least  expect  such  a  cravat ;  assured 
me,  that  he  had  very  particular  views  for  setding  Francis 
and  me  in  life,  and  diat  he  would  forgive  neither  of  us 
who  siiould,  by  any  such  rash  entanglements,  render  them 
unavailing. 

'<  This  last  minatory  admonidon  was  the  more  tolerable, 
iiat  my  rival  had  his  share  of  it ;  and  so  we  were  bundled 
off  to  Scotland,  coupled  up  like  two  pointers  in  a  dog-cart 
and — 1  can  speak  for  one  at  least — with  much  the  same 
ancordial  feelings  towards  each  other.  I  often,  mdeed« 
detected  Francis  looking  at  me  with  a  singular  expression, 
as  of  pity  and  anxiety,  and  once  or  twice  he  seemed  dii;- 
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fOBoA  to  enter  oo  soioeibiDg  re»peolmg  the  ntattion  in 
which  we  stood  towards  each  other ;  but  I  feh  no  df  sire  to 
encourage  bis  confidence.  Meantime^  as  we  Were  called, 
by  our  finther's  directions,  not  brothers,  but  cousins,  so  we 
came  to  bear  towards  each  other  the  habits  of  compamon* 
sh^  tbough  scarcely  of  fiteodship.  What  Francia 
thought,  I  know  not ;  for  my  part,  1  muat  confess,  that  I 
lay  by  <hi  the  waitcfa  for  some  opportonity  when  I  might 
mend  my  own  siniation  with  my  father,  though  at  the  pre* 
judice  of  ray  rtyal.  And  Fortune,  while  she  seemed  to 
prevent  such  an  opportunity,  involved  us  both  in  one  of 
the  strangest  and  most  entangled  mazes  that  her  <^ricious 
divinity-ship  ever  wove,  and  out  of  which  I  am  even  now 
struggling,  by  sleight  or  force,  to  extricate  myself.  I  can 
hardly  help  wondering,  even  yet,  at  the  odd  conjunction,, 
which  lias  produced  such  an  intricacy  of  ccMnplicated  in- 
cidents. 

**'  My  father  was  a  great  sportsman,  and  Francis  and  I 
had  both  inherited  his  taste  for  field-sports  ;  but  I  in  a 
keener  and  more  ecstatic  degree.  Edinburgh,  which  is  a 
tolerable  residence  in  winter  and  spring,  becomes  disa^ 
greeable  in  summer,  and  in  autumn  is  the  most  melancholy 
sefomr  that  ever  poor  mortals  were  condemned  to.  No 
public  places  are  open,  no  inhabiumt  of  any  considera- 
tion remains  in  tlte  town;  those  who  cannot  get  away,  hide 
themselves  in  obscure  corners,  as  if  ashamed  to  be  seen 
in  the  streets.  The  gentry  go  to  their  country-house&~« 
the  citizens  to  their  sea-bathing  quarters — tlie  lawyers  to 
their  circuits — the  writers  to  visit  their  country  clients — 
amd  all  the  worid  to  the  moors  to  shoot  grouse.  We,  who 
feh  the  indignity  of  remaining  in  town  during  this  deserted 
season,  obtained,  with  some  dfflculty,  permissicm  from  th* 
Earl  to  betake  ourselves  to  any  obscure  corner,  and  shoot 
grouse,  if  we  could  get  leave  to  do  so  on  our  general 
character  of  En^ish  students  at  the  Universi^  of  £din« 
burgh,  without  quoting  anything  more. 

^  The  first  year  of  our  banishment  we  went  to  the 
aeighbottriiood  of  the  Highlands  ;  but  finding  our  sport 
interrupted  by  game-keepers  and  their  gillies,  on  the  sec* 
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oad  oecasion  we  established  ourseires  at  this  little  viHi^e 
of  St.  Ronan's,  where  there  were  then  no  Spa,  no  fine 
people,  no  cietrd  tables,  no  quizzes,  excepting  the  old  quiz  of 
a  landlady,  with  whom  we  lodged.  We  found  the  place 
much  to  our  mind  ;  the  old  landlady  had  interest  with 
some  old  fellow,  agent  of  a  non-residing  nobleman,  who 
gare  us  permission  to  sport  over  bis  moors,  of  which  I 
availed  myself  keenly,  and  Francis  with  more  moderation. 
He  was,  indeed,  of  a  grave  musing  sort  of  habit,  and  often 
preferred  solitary  walks,  in  the  wild  and  beauufiil  scenery 
with  which  the  village  is  surrounded,  to  the  use  of  the  gun. 
He  was  attached  to  fishing,  moreover,  that  dullest  of  hu* 
man  amusements,  and  this  also  tended  to  keep  us  consid- 
erably apart.  This  gave  me  rather  pleasure  than  concern ; 
— ^not  tj^at  I  hated  Francis  at  that  time  ;  nay,  not  that  I 
greatly  disliked  his  society  ;  but  merely  because  it  was 
unpleasant  to  be  alwajrs  with  one,  whose  fortunes  I  looked 
upon  as  standing  in  direct  opposition  to  my  own.  I  also 
rather  despised  the  indifference  about  sport,  which  indeed 
seemed  to  grow  upon  him  ;  but  my  gentleman  had  better 
taste  than  I  was  aware  of.  If  he  sought  no  grouse  on  the 
hill,  he  had  flushed  a  pheasant  in  the  wood. 

"  Claia  Mowbray,  daughter  of  the  Lord  of  the  more 
picturesque  than  wealthy  domain  of  St.  Ronan's,  was  at 
that  time  scarce  sixteen  years  old,  and  as  wild  and  beau- 
tiful a  woodland  nymph  as  the  imagination  can  fancy-— 
simple  as  a  child  in  all  that  concerned  the  world  and  its 
ways,  acute  as  a  needle  in  every  point  of  knowledge  which 
she  had  found  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  }  fearing  harm  from  no  one,  and  with  a  lively  and 
natural  strain  of  wit,  which  brought  amusement  and  gayety 
wherever  she  came.  Her  motions  were  under  no  restraint, 
save  that  of  her  own  inclination  ;  for  her  father,  though  a 
cross,  peevish  old  man,  was  confined  to  his  chair  with  the 
gout,  and  her  only  companion,  a  girl  of  somewhat  inferior 
caste,  bred  up  in  the  utmost  deference  to  Miss  Mowbray's 
(ancies,  served  for  company  indeed  in  her  strolls  through 
the  wild  country  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  but  never 
thought  of  interfering  with  her  will  and  pleasure. 
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<<  The  extreme  lonefiness  of  the  country,  (at  that  time,) 
and  the  simplicity  of  its  inhabitants,  seemed  to  render 
these  excursions  perfectly  safe.  Francis,  happy  dog,  be- 
came the  companion  of  the  damsels  on  such  occasions, 
through  the  following  accident.  Miss  Mowbray  had 
dressed  herself  and  he^  companion  like  country  wenches, 
with  a  view  to  surprise  the  family  of  one  of  their  better 
sort  of  farmers.  They  had  accomplished  their  purpose 
greatly  to  their  satisfaction,  and  were  hieing  home  after 
sunset,  when  they  were  encountered  by  a  country  feUow 
—•a  sort  of  Harry  Jekyl  in  his  way — ^who,  being  equipped 
with  a  glass  or  two  of  whisky,  saw  not  the  nobility  of  blood 
through  her  disguise,  and  accosted  the  daughter  of  a  hun- 
dred sires,  as  he  would  have  done  a  ewe-milker.  Miss 
Mowbray  remonstrated — her  companion  screamed — ^up 
came  cousin  Francis  with  a  fowling-piece  on  his  shoulder, 
and  soon  put  the  sylvan  to  flight. 

'^  This  was  the  beginning  of  an  acquaintance,  which 
had  gone  great  lengths  before  I  found  it  out.  The  fair 
Clara,  it  seems,  found  it  safer  to  roam  in  the  woods  with 
an  escort' than  alone,  and  my  studious  and  sentimental 
relative  was  almost  her  constant  companion..  At  their  age, 
it  was  likely  that  some  time  might  pass  ere  they  came  to 
understand  each  other  ;  but  full  confidence  and  intimacy 
was  established  l^etween  them  ere  I  heard  of  their  amour* 

<^  And  here,  Harry,  I  must  pause  till  ne](t  morning, 
and  send  you  the  conclusion  under  a  separate  cover^ 
The  rap  which  1  had  over  the  elbow  the  other  day,  is 
still  tingling  at  the  end  of  my  fingers,  and  you  must  not 
be  critical  with  my  manuscript." 

7*      VOL.   II« 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

LETTER  CONTINUED. 

— ^  Mu»t  1  then  ravel  out 

Mj  weaved-Hip  follies  ? Shaktpeare. 

**  I  Ri:snME  my  pen,  Hany,  to  mention^  without  at- 
tefnpting  to  describe  my  surprise,  that  Francis,  compelled 
by  circumstances,  made  me  the  confidant  of  his  love-in- 
trigue. My  grave  cousin  in  love,  and  very  much  in  the* 
mind  of  approaching  the  perilous  verge  of  clandestine 
tnarrtage — ^he  who  used  every  now  and  then,  not  much  to 
the  improvement  of  our  cordial  regard,  to  lecture  me  upon 
filial  duty,  just  upon  the  point  of  slipping  the  bridle  him- 
self I  I  could  not  for  my  life  tell  whether  surprise,  or  a 
feeling  of  mischievous  satisfaction,  was  predominant.  I 
tried  to  talk  to  him  as  he  used  to  talk  to  me  ;  but  I  had 
tiot  the  gift  of  persuasion,  or  he  the  power  of  underst^d- 
mg  the  words  of  wisdom.  He  insisted  our  situation  was 
ififferent— that  his  unhappy  birth,  as  he  lenned  it,  freed 
lirm  at  least  from  dependence  on  his  facer's  absolute  will 
—that  he  had,  by  bequest  from  some  relative  of  his  moth- 
er, a  moderate  competence,  which  Miss  Mowbray  had 
consented  to  share  with  him  ;  in  fine,  that  he  desired  not 
my  counsel,  but  my  assistance.  A  moment's  considera- 
mn  i^onvioced  me,  that  I  should  be  unkind,  not  to  him 
only,  but  to  myself,  unless  I  gave  him  all*  the  backing  I 
could  in  this  his  most  dutiful  scheme.  I  recollected  our  right 
honourable  father's  denunciations  against  Scottish  mar- 
riages, and  secret  marriages  of  all  sorts, — denunciations 
perhaps  not  the  less  vehement,  that  he  might  feel  some 
secret  prick  of  conscience  on  the  subject  himself.  I  re- 
membered that  my  grave  brother  had  always  been  a 
favourite,  and  I  forgot  tiot — how  was  it  possible  I  could 
forget — ^those  ominous  expressions,  which  intimated  a  pos- 
sibility of  the  hereditary  estate  and  honours  being  trans- 
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feiTcd  to  the  elder,  instead  of  the  younger  son.  Now,  it 
required  no  coiyafoT  to  foresee,  that  dionld  Francis  com- 
mit this  inexpiable  crime  of  secretly  allying  himself  with 
e  Scottish  beauty,our  sire  would  lose  all  wish  to  accomplish 
such  a  transference  in  his  favour  ;  and  while  my  brother's 
merits  w«re  ^together  obscured  by  such  an  unpardonable 
act  of  disobedience,  my  own,  no  longer  overshadowed  by 
prejudice  or  partiality,  would  shine  forth  in  all  their  natural 
brilliancy.  These  considerations,  which  flashed  on  me 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  induced  me  to  consent  to 
hold  Frank's  back-hand,  during  the  perilous  game  he  pro- 
posed to  play.  I  had  only  to  take  care  that  my  own  share 
in  the  matter  should  not  be  so  prominent  as  to  attract  my 
father's  attention  ;  and  this  I  was  little  afraid  of,  for  his 
wrath  was  usually  of  that  vehement  and  forcible  character, 
which,  like  lightning,  is  attracted  to  one  single  point,  there 
bursting  with  violence  as  undivided  as  it  was  uncontrollable. 
"  I  soon  found  the  lovers  needed  my  assistance  more 
than  I  couM  have  supposed  ;  for  they  were  absolute  novi- 
ces inanysortofintrigue,  which  to  me  seemed  as  easy  and 
natural  as  lying.  Francis  had  been  detected  by  some 
tattling  spy  in  his  walks  with  Clara,  and  the  news  had  been 
carried  to  old  Mowbray,  who  was  greatly  incensed  at  his 
daughter,  though  little  knowing  that  her  crime  was  greater 
than  admitting  an  unknown  English  student  to  form  a  per- 
sonal acquaimance  wMi  her.  He  prohibited  farther  in- 
tercourse—resoflved,  in  justice-<rf-peace  phrase,  to  rid  the 
t^ountry  of  us  ;  and,  prudently  sinking  ail  mention  of  his 
daugfater'iSi  delinquency,  conntnenced  an  action  against 
Francis,  under  preteirt  of  punishing  him  as  an  encroacher 
tipon  his  game,  hut  in  reality  to  scare  him  from  the  neigh- 
bourfwjod.  His  person  was  particularly  described  to  all 
the  keeper^  aiKi  satellites  about  Shaws-Castle,  and  any 
f'ersonalintercoarse  betwixt  him  and  Clara  became  impos- 
sible, except  under  the  most  desperate  risks.  Nay,  such 
•was  their  alarm,  that  Master  Francis  thought  it  prudent, 
for  Miss  Mowbray's  sake,  to  withdraw  as  far  as  a  town 
called  Marchthorn,  and  there  to  conceal  himself,  mamtain- 
vig  his  intercourse  with  Clara  only  by  letter 
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"  It  was  then  I  became  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  hope  of 
the  lovers  ;  it  was  then  my  early  dexterity  and  powers  of 
contiivance  were  6rst  put  to  the  test ;  and  it  would  be 
too  long  to  tell  you  in  how  many  shapes,  and  by  how  many 
contrivances,  I  iicted  as  agent,  letter-carrier,  and  go- 
between,  to  maintain  the  intercourse  of  these  separated 
turtles.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  that  way  on 
my  own  account,  but  never  half  so  much  as  I  took  on 
account  of  this  brace  of  lovers.  I  scaled  walls  and  swam 
rivers,  set  blood-hounds,  quarter-staves,  and  blunderbusses 
at  defiance  ;  and,  excepting  the  distant  prospect  of  self- 
interest  which  I  have  hinted  at,  I  was  neither  to  have 
honour  nor  reward  for  my  pains.  I  will  own  to  you  that 
Clara  Mowbray  was  so  very  beautiful — so  absolutely  coiv 
fiding  in  her  lover's  friend — and  thrown  into  such  close 
intercourse  with  me,  that  there  were  times  when  I  thought 
that,  in  conscience,  she  ought  not  to  have  scrupled  to  have 
contributed  a  mite  to  reward  the  faithful  labourer.  Bui 
then,  she  looked  like  purity  itself;  and  I  was  such  a  novice 
at  that  time  of  day,  that  I  did  not  know  how  it  might  have 
been  possible  for  me  to  retreat,  if  I  had  made  too  bold 
an  advance — and,  in  short,  I  thought  it  best  to  content 
myself  with  assistmg  true  love  to  run  smooth,  in  the  hope 
that  its  course  would  assure  me,  in  the.  long-run,  an  Earl's 
title,  and  an  Earl's  fortune. 

"  Nothing  was,  therefore,  ventured  on  my  part  which 
could  raise  suspicion,  and,  as  the  confidential  friend  of  the 
lovers,  I  prepared  every  thing  for  tlieir  secret  marriage. 
The  pastor  of  the  parish  agreed  to  perform  the  ceremony, 
prevailed  upon  by  an  argument  which  I  used  to  him,  and 
which  Clara,  had  she  guessed  it,  would  have  little  thanked 
me  for.  I  led  the  honest  man  to  believe,  that,  in  declining 
to  do  his  office,  he  might  prevent  a  too  successful  lover 
from  doing  justice  to  a  betrayed  maiden  ;  and  the  parson, 
who  I  found  had  a  spice  of  romance  in  his  disposition, 
resolved,  under  such  pressing  circumstances,  to  do  them 
the  kind  office  of  bmding  them  together,  although  the  con- 
sequence might  be  a  charge  of  irregularity  against  him* 
self.     Old  Mowbray  was  much  confined  to  his  room,  his 
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daughter  less  watched  since  Frank  had  lemoved  fitNS  die 
neighbourhood — the  brother  (which,  by  the  by,  I  should 
have  said  before)  not  then  in  the  country — and  it  was  set- 
tled that  the  lovers  should  meet  at  the  Old  Kirk  of  Saint 
Ronan's  when  the  twilight  became  deep,  and  go  off  in  a 
chaise  for  England  so  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  performed. 

^'  When  all  this  was  arranged  save  the  actual  appoint- 
ment of  the  day,  you  cannot  conceive  the  happiness  and 
the  gratitude  of  ray  sage  brother.  He  looked  upon  himself 
as  approaching  to  the  seventh  heaven,  instead  of  losfng 
his  chance  of  a  good  fortune,  and  encumbering  himself  at 
nineteen  with  a  wife,  and  all  the  probabilities  of  narrow 
circumstances,  and  an  increasing  family.  Though  so 
much  younger  myself,  I  could  not  help  wondering  at  his 
extreme  want  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  feeling 
ashamed  that  I  had  ever  allowed  him  to  take  the  airs  of  a 
tutor  with  me  ;  and  this  conscious  superiority  supported 
me  against  the  thrill  of  jealousy  which  always  seized  me 
when  1  thought  of  his  carrying  off  the  beautiful  prize, 
which,  without  my  address,  he  could  never  have  made  his 
own. — Bui  at  this  important  crisis,  I  had  a  letter  from  my 
father,  which,  by  some  accident,  had  long  lain  in  our  lodg- 
ings in  Edinburgh  ;  and  then  visited  our  former  quarters 
in  the  Highlands  ;  again  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and 'at 
length  reached  ine  at  Marchthorn  in  a  most.critical  time. 

^^  It  was  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  mine,  iff  which,  among 
other  matters,  such  as  good  boys  send  to  their  papas,  de- 
scriptions of  the  country,  accounts  of  studies,  exercises, 
and  so  forth,  I  had,  to  fill  up  the  sheet  to  a  dutiful  length, 
thrown  in  something  about  the  family  of  St.  Ronan's,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  I  was  writing.  I  had  no 
idea  what  an  effect  the  name  would  produce  on  the  mind 
of  my  right  honourable  father,  but  his  letter  sufficiently 
expressed  it.  He  charged  me  to  cultivate  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr  Mowbray  as  fast  and  as  intimately  as  possible ; 
and,  if  need  were,  to  inform  him  candidly  of  our  real 
oharacter  and  situation  in  life.  Wisely  considering,  at  the 
same  time,  that  his  filial  admonition  might  be  neglected  it 
not  backed  by  some  sufficient  motive,  his  lordship  frankly 
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40C  me  inlo  ibe  seevet  of  mj  graiid*uacle  by  ^e  wno^m's 
4iicle,  Mr.  S.  Mowbray  of  Neu^ewood's  last  will  9md  testa- 
•fdenii,  by  whicfa  I  saw,  to  my  astonishment  and  alarm,  tbat 
« large  and  fair  estate  was  bequeathed  to  the  eldest  son 
^nd  heir  of  tbe  Earl  of  Ekherington,  on  condition  of  lus 
h»mm%  a  matrnBioiaal  alliance  with  a  lady  of  the  bouse 
i»l*  MQwbray  of  St.  Rona»'s..  Merey  of  heaven !  how  I 
stored  !  Here  had  I  been  making  every  preparatioa  for 
wedding  Francis  to  the  very  girl,  whose  hand  would  insure 
to  myself  weahh  and  independence  i — And  even  the  first 
loss,  liiougli  great,  was  notlikely tobe  the  la^.  My  father 
s)K)ke  of  the  marriage  like  a  land-surveyor,  but  of  the 
estate  of  Nettlewood  like  an  impassioned  lover.  He 
seemed  to  doat  on  every  acre  of  it,  and  dwelt  on  its  con- 
tiguity to  his  own  domains  as  a  circumstance  which  ren- 
dered the  union  of  the  estates  not  desirable  merely,  but 
constituted  an  arrangement,  pointed  out  by  tbe  band  of 
nature.  And  although  he  observed,  that,  on  account  of 
the  youth  of  the  parties,  a  treaty  of  marriage  could  not  be 
immediately  undertaken,  it  was  yet  clear  he  would  approve 
at  heart  of  any  bold  stroke  which  would  abolish  the  inter- 
val of  time  that  might  otherwise  intervene,  ere  Oakendale 
and  Nettlewood  became  one  property. 

i^  Here,  then,  were  shipwrecked  my  fair  hopes.  It  was 
clear  as  sunshine,  that  a  private  marriage,  unpardonable 
in  the  abstrac!^  would  become  venial,  nay,  highly  lauda- 
ble, in  my  father's  eyes,  if  it  united  his  heir  with  Clara 
Mowbray  ;  and  if  he  really  had,  as  my  fears  suggested, 
the  means  of  establishing  legitimacy  on  my  brother's  part, 
nothing  was  so  likely  to  tempt  him  to  use  them,  as  the  cer- 
tainty that,  by  his  doing  so,  Nettlewood  and  Oakendale 
would  be  united  into  one.  The  very  catastrophe  which  I 
had  prepared,  as  sure  to  exclude  my  rival  from  his  father's 
favoiBT,  was  thus  likely,  unless  it  could  be  prevented,  to 
become  a  strong  motive  and  argument  for  the  Earl  placing 
his  rights  above  mine. 

"  I  shut  myself  up  in  my  bedroom  ;  locked  the  door  ; 
redd,  and  again  read,  my  father's  letter;  and,  instead  of 
giving  way  to  idle  passion,  (beware  of  that,  Harry,  even 
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%.  the  mocrt  \.*ebp«r«te  cilHMJRnslances,}  I  oonadered,  with 
v.<«  inrestigatKin,  wk«tlier  some  remedj  could  oot  jref  be 
itmod. — 'To  break  off  the  match  for  the  time,  would  ttave 
becm  eaesjr — a  tittle  private  information  to  Mr.  Mowbrajr 
wouM  hav«  done  that  with  a  vengeance — But  then  th« 
treaty  might  be  renewed  under  my  father's  auspices ; — at 
«tl  ev'ents,  the  share  which  I  had  taken  in  the  intrigue  be- 
tween Ctara  and  my  brother,  rendered  it  almost  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  become  a  suitor  in  my  own  person, — Amid 
these  perplexities,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  my  adventur- 
ous heart  and  contriving  brain — what  if  I  should  personate 
the  bridegroom  ? — ^This  strange  thought,  you  will  rec<^^ 
lect,  occurred  to  a  very  youthful  brain — it  was  banished 
—it  returned — ^returned  again  and  again — was  viewed 
under  every  different  shape — ^became  familiar — ^was 
adopted.  It  was  easy  to  fix  the  appointment  with  Ckura 
«ind  the  clergyman,  for  I  managed  tlie  whole  correspond- 
ence— the  resemblance  between  Francis  and  me  in  stat- 
ure and  in  proportion^the  disguise  which  we  were  to  as- 
sume^the  darkness  of  the  church — the  hurry  of  the 
moment — might,  I  trusted,  prevent  Clara  from  recogniz- 
ing me.  To  the  minister  I  had  only  to  say,  that,  though 
I  had  hitherto  talked  of  a  friend,  I  myself  was  the  hap- 

fy  man.  My  first  name  was  Francis  as  well  as  his  ;  and 
had  found  Claria  so  gentle,  so  confiding,  so  flatteringly 
cordial  in  her  intercourse  with  me,  that,  once  within  my 
power,  and  prevented  from  receding  by  shame,  and  a 
thousand  contradictory  feelings,  I  had  with  the  vanity  ol 
an  amoureux  de  seize  ans,  the  confidence  to  believe  1 
could  reconcile  the  fair  lady  to  the  exchange. 

"  There  certainly  never  came  such  a  thought  into  a 
fnadcap^s  braw  ;  and,  what  is  more  extraordinary — ^but 
that  you  already  know — ft  was  so  far  successful,  that  the 
marriage  cerenioiiy  was  performed  between  us  in  the  pres^ 
ence  of  a  servant  of  yune,  Clara's  accommodating  com- 
panion, and  the  priest. — We  got  into  the  carriage,  and 
were  a  mile  from  the  church,  when  my  unlucky  or  lucky 
brother  stopped  the  chaise  by  force — through  what  means 
Ive  had  obtained  knowledge  of  my  little  trick,  I  never  have 
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.been  able  to  leafn.  Solmes  has  been  iaithful  to  me  in 
too  many  instances,  that  I  sliould  suspect  iiiui  in  this  im- 
portant crisis,  I  jumped  out  of  the  carriage,  pitched  fra- 
ternity to  the  devil,  and  betwixt  desperation  and  some- 
thing very  like  shame,  began  to  cut  away  with  a  couteau 
de  chasse,  which  I  had  provided  in  case  of  necessity •-« 
All  was  in  vain — I  was  hustled  down  under  the  wheel  <rf 
the  carriage,  and,  the  horses  taking  fright,  it  went  ovar 
my  body. 

"  Here  ends  my  narrative  ;  for  I  neither  beard  nor 
saw  more  until  I  found  myself  stretched  on  a  sick-bed 
many  miles  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  Solmes  engag- 
ed in  attending  on  me.  In  answer  to  my  passionate  in- 
quiries, he  briefly  informed  me,  that  Master  Francis  had 
sent.back  the  young  lady  to  her  own  dwelling,  and  that  she 
appeared  to  be  extremely  ill  in  consequence  of  the  alarm 
she  had  sustained.  My  own  health,  he  assured^ me,  was 
considered  as  very  precarious,  and  added,  that  Tyrrel, 
who  was  in  the  same  house,  was  in  the  utmost  perturba- 
tion on  my  account.  The  very  mention  of  his  name 
brought  on  a  crisis  in  which  I  brought  up  much  blood  ; 
and  it  is  singular  that  the  physician  who  attended  me — a 
grave  gentleman,  with  a  wig — considered  that  this  was  ' 
of  service  to  me.  I  know  it  frightened  me  heartily,  and 
prepared  me  for  a  visit  from  Master  Frank,  which  I 
endured  with  a  tamenesis  he  would  not  have  experienc- 
ed, had  tlie  usual  current  of  blood  flowed  in  my  veins. 
But  sickness  and  the  lancet  make  one  very  tolerant  of 
sermonizing. — At  last,  in  consideration  of  being  relieved 
from  his  accursed  presence,  and  the  sound  of  his  infer- 
nally calm  voice,  I  slowly  and  reluctantly  acquiesced  in 
an  arrangement,  by  which  he  proposed  that  we  should 
for  ever  bid  adieu  to  each  other,  and  to  Clara  Mowbray. 
I  would  have  hesitated  at  this  last  stipulation.  <  She 
waS|^  I  said,  ^  my  wife,  and  I  was  entitled  to  claim  her 
as  such.' 

"  This  drew  down  a  shower  of  most  moral  reproach- 
es, and  an  assurance  that  Clara  disowned  and  detested  my 
alliance,  and  that  where  there  had  been  an  essential  error 
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-in  the  person,  die  mere  cereiaon]^  could  nerer  be  account- 
ed binding  by  the  law  of  any  Christian  country.  I  won* 
4er  this  had  not  occurred  to  me  $  but  my  ideas  of  mar- 
riage were  much  founded  on  plays  and  novels,  where  such 
devices  as  I  had  practised  are  often  resorted  to  for  wind- 
ing up  the  plot,  without  any  hint  of  their  illegality  ;  be- 
sides, 1  had  confided,  as  1  mentioned  before,  a  little  too 
rashly  perhaps,  in  my  own  powers  of  persuading  so  young 
a  bride  as  Clara  to  be  contented  with  one  handsome  fel- 
low instead  of  another. 

^'  Solmes  took  up  the  argument,  when  Francis  released 
me  by  leaving  the  room.  He  spoke  of  my  father's  re- 
sentment; should  this  enterprize  reach  his  ears — of  the 
revenge  of  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's,  whose  nature  was 
both  haughty  and  ru^ed— of  risk  from  the  laws  of  the 
country,  and  God  knows  what  bugbears  besides,  which,  at 
a  more  advanced  age,  I  would  have  laughed  at.  In  a 
word,  I  sealed  the  capitulation,  vowed  perpetual  absence, 
and  banished  myself,  as  they  say  in  this  country,  forth  of 
Scotland. 

''  And  here,  Harry,  observe  and  respect  ray  genius. 
Every  circumstance  was  against  me  in  this  negociation. 
I  had  been  the  aggressor  in  the  war }  I  was  wounded,  and, 
i&  might  be  said,  a  prisoner,  in  my  antagonist's  hands  ; 
yet  I  could  so  far  avail  myself  of  Monsieur  Martigny's 
greater  eagerness  for  peace,  that  I  clogged  the  treaty  with- 
a  condition  higlily  advantageous  to  myself,  and  equally 
unfavourable  to  him. — Said  Mr.  Francis' Martigoy  was  to 
take  upon  himself  the  burden  of  my  right  honourable 
father's  displeasure  ;  and  our  separation,  which  was  cer- 
tain to  give  immense  ofience,  wds  to  be  represented  as  his 
work,  not  as  mine.  I  insisted,  tender-hearted,  dutiful  soul 
as  I  was,  that  I  would  consent  to  no  measure  which  was 
to  bring  down  papa's  displeasure.  TMs  was  a  sine  qua 
non  in  our  negotiation. 

'  Voila  ce  que  c'est  d'avoir  des  talesf  i' 

Monsieur  Francis  would,  I  suppose,  have  taken  the  world 
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ttn  bis  i^oolders,  to  bams  phe^  tia  iMKimtfl  septntioB  be- 
twixt his  turtle-dore  and  the  iblciMi  tvfao  had  made  so  boU 
jl  pounce  at  her.  What  he  wrote  to  my  father,  I  know 
trot ;  as  for  myself,  in  aH  duty,  I  represented  the  bad  state 
of  my  health  from  an  accident,  and  that  ny  brother  and 
companion  baving  been  suddenly  called  from  me  by  some 
cause  which  he  had  not  explained,  I  had  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  get  to  London  for  the  best  advice,  and  only  wait- 
ed his  terdship*s  permission  to  return  to  the  paternal  man- 
sion. This  1  soon  -received,  and  found,  as  I  expected, 
that  he  was  in  towering  wrath  against  my  brother  for  his 
disobedience ;  and,  after  some  time,  1  even  had  reason  to 
think,  (as,  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  Harry  f)  that  on  be- 
coming better  acquainted  with  the  merits  and  amiable 
manners  of  his  apparent  heir,  he  lost  any  desire  which  he 
imgbt  formerly  have  entertained,  of  acoomplisfaing  any 
change  in  my  circumstances  in  relation  to  the  world.  Per- 
haps the  old  peer  turned  a  little  ashamed  of  his  own  con- 
duct, and  dared  not  aver  to  the*  congregation  of  the  right- 
eous, (for  he  became  saintly  in  his  latter  days,)  the  very 
pretty  frolics  which  he  seems  to  have  been  guilty  of  in  his 
youth.  Peibaps,  also,  the  death  of  ray  right  honomrabie 
mother  operated  in  my  favour,  since,  while  she  lived,  n>y 
chance  was  the  worse — ihei^  is  no  saying  what  a  man  will 
do  to  spite  his  wife. — Enough,  he  died— slept  witli  his 
riglit  honourable  fathers,  and  1  became,  without  opposition, 
Right  Honourable  in  his  stead. 

"  How  I  have  borne  my  new  honours,  thou,  Harry,  and 
out  merry  set,  know  full  well.  Newmarket  and  Tattersal's 
may  tell  the  rest.  I  think  I  have  been  as  lucky  as  most 
men  where  luck  is  most  prized,  and  so  I  shall  say  no  more 
on  that  subject, 

'*  And  now,  Harry,  I  will  suppose  thee  in  a  moralizing 
mood  ;  that  is,  I  will  fancy  the  dice  have  run  wrong— or 
your  double-barrel  has  hung  fire— m*  a  certain  lady  has 
looked  cross— or  any  such  weighty  cause  of  gravity  has 
occurred,  and  you  give  me  the  benefit  of  your  seriousness. 
My  dear  Etherington,'say  you,  pithily,  *  you  are  a  pre- 
cious fool ! — Here  you  are,  stirring  up  a  business  rather 
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scandalous  in  itself,  and  firaiugbt  with  misehief  to  til  ( 
cerned — a  business  which  might  sleep  for  everi  if  jou  let 
it  alone,  but  which  is  sure,  like  a  seap-ooal  fire,  to  binrst  inle 
a  Aame  if  yoa  go  on  poking  it.  I  would  like  to  ask  your 
IdvdslNp  effi^  *wo  ^eMioiis,'--«-sft}r  you,  with  your  usaal 
greceiftil  -atmodie  «rf'  adjusting  your  perpendkwhr  sbirt- 
collffir,  and  passing  your  ha»d  over  the  knot  of  your  cravat, 
which  deserves  a  peculiar  place  in  the  TVelanto^— *  only 
wo  questions — that  is,  Whether  you  do  not  repent  the 
past  ? — And,  Whether  you  do  not  fear  the  future  ?'  Very 
comprehensive  queries,  these  of  yours,  Harry ;  for  they 
respect  both  the  time  past  and  the  time  to  come— *oiie's 
whole  life,  in  short.  However,  I  Am&  endeavour  to  an* 
swer  them  as  well  as  1  may. 

"  Repent  the  past,  said  you  ? — ^Yes,  Harry,  I  think  I  do 
repent  the  past — ^that  is,  not  quite  ia  the  parson's  style  of 
repentance,  which  resembles  yours  when  you  have  a  head- 
Hch,  but  as  I  would  repent  a  hand  at  cards  which  I  had 
played  on  felse  principles.  I  should  have  begun  with  the 
young  lady — availed  myself  in  a  very  different  manner  of 
Monsieur  Mariigny's  absence,  and  my  own  intimacy  with 
her,  and  thus  superseded  him,  if  possible,  in  the  dams^'s 
affections.  The  scheme  I  adopted,  though  there  was,  I 
think,  both  boldness  and  dexterity  in  it,  was  thait  of  a  nov- 
ice of  premature  genius,  who  could  not  calculate  chances* 
So  much  for  repeEitanoe.--4)o  I  not  fear  the  future  ?-— 
Harry,  I  wtH  not  cut  yoi«r  throat  for  supposing  you  to  have 
put  the  question,  but  calmly  assure  you,  that  1  never  fear- 
ed anything  in  my  life.  I  was  bom  without  the  sensation, 
I  beKeve ;  at  least,  it  is  perfectly  unknown  to  me.  When 
I  felt  tfaiA  cursed  vfheeX  pass  &cix)ss  my  breast,  when  I  felt 
the  pistol-ball  benumb  my  arm,  I  felt  no  more  agitation 
than  at  tlie  bounce  of  a  champagne-cork.  But  I  would 
not  have  you  think  that  I  am  fool  enough  to  risk  plague, 
trouble,  and  danger,  (dl  of  which,  besides  considerable 
expense,  I  am  now  prepwed  to  encounter,)  without  aone 
adequate  motive, — and  here  it  is. 

"  From  various  quarters,  faints,  rumours,  and  sumnses 
have  reached  me,  that  an  attack  will  be  made  on  my  rank 
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and  stttiis  ia  societj,  which  can  CHiIy  be  id  behalf  o( 
this  fellow  Martigny,  (for  1  will  not  call  him  by  his 
Btolen  name  of  Tyrrel.)  Now^  this  I  hold  to  be  a  breach 
of  the  pactioQ  betwixt  us,  by  which — that  is,  by  that 
which  I  am  determined  to  esteem  its  true  meaning  and 
purj)ort — ^he  was  to  leave  my  right  honourable  father  and 
me  to  settle  our  own  matter%  without  his  interferencei^ 
which  amounted  to  a  virtual  resigoatioa  of  his  rights,  if 
the  scoundrel  ever  had  any.  Can  he  expect  I  am  to  re- 
^  sign  my  wife,  and  what  is  a  better  thing,  old  Scrogie 
Mowbray's  estate  of  Nettlewood,  to  gratify  die  humour  of 
a  fellow  who  sets  up  claims  to  my  title  and  whole  prop- 
erty ?  No,  by !  If  he  assails  me  in  a  point  so  im- 
portant, I  will  retaliate  upon  him  in  one  where  he  will  feel 
as  keenly  ;  and  that  he  may  depend  upon.-^And  now, 
methinks,  you  come  upon  me  with  a  second  edition  of  your 
grave  remonstrances,  about  family  feuds,  unnatural  ren- 
contres, offence  to  all  the  feelings  of  all  the  world,  et  caet- 
era,  et  csetera,  which  you  might  usher  in  most  delectably 
with  the  old  stave  about  brethren  dwelling  together  in  unity* 
1  will  not  stop  to  inquire,  whether  all  these  delicate  appre- 
hensions are  on  account  of  the  Earl  of  Etherington,  his 
safety,  and  his  reputation  ;  or  whether  my  friend  Harry 
Jekyl  be  not  considering  how  far  his  own  interference  with 
such  a  naughty  business  will  be  well  taken  at  Head-quar- 
ters ;  and  so,  without  pausing  on  that  quesUon,  I  shall  bare- 
ly and  briefly  say,  that  you  cannot  be  more  sensible  than 
I  am  of  the  madness  of  bringing  matters  to  such  an  ex- 
tremity— I  have  no  such  intention,  I  assure  you,  and  it  is 
with  no  such  purpose  that  I  invite  you  here. — Were  I  to 
challenge  Martigny,  he  would  refuse  me  the  meeting  ; 
and  all  less  ceremonious  wa^s  of  arranging  such  an  affair 
are  quite  old-fashioned. 

<^  It  is  true,  at  our  first  meeting,  I  was  betrayed  into 
the  scrape  I  told  you  of*— just  as  you  may  have  shot  (or 
shot  atj  for  I  think  you  are  no  downright  hitter)  a  hen 
pheasant,  when  flushed  within  distance,  by  a  sort  of  in- 
stinctive movement,  without  reflecting  on  the  enormity 
you  were  about  to  commit.  The  truth  is,  there  is  an  ignis 
^t*iMi  influenae.  whieh  seems  to  govern  our  house — it 
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poured  its  wildfire  through  my  father's  veins — ^it  has  de* 
scended  to  me  in  full  vigour^and  every  now  and  then  its  im- 
pulse is  irresistible.  There  was  my  enemy,  and  here  were 
my  pistols,  was  all  I  had  time  to  think  about  the  matter. 
But  I  will  be  on  my  guard  in  future,  the  more  surely,  as  1 
cannot  receive  any  provocation  from  him ;  on  the  contrary, 
if  I  must  confess  the  truth,  though  I  was  willing  to  gloss 
it  a  little  in  my  first  account  of  the  matter,  (like  the  Ga- 
zette, when  recording  a  defeat,)  I  am  certain  he  would 
never  voluntarily  have  fired  at  me,  and  that  bis  pistol  went 
ofif  as  he  fell.  You  know  me  well  enough  to  be  assured, 
that  I  will  never  be  again  in  the  scrape  of  attacking  an 
unresisting  antagonist,  were  he  ten  times  my  brother. 

'<  Then,  as  to  this  long  turade  about  hating  my  brother 
— Harry,  I  do  not  hate  him  more  than  the  first-born  of 
Egypt  are  in  general  hated  by  those  whom  they  exclude 
from  entailed  estates,  and  so  forth— not  one  landed  man 
in  twenty  of  us  that  is  not  hated  by  his  younger  brothers, 
to  the  extent  of  wishing  him  quiet  in  his  grave,  as  an 
abominable  stumbling-block  in  their  path  of  life  ;  and  so 
far  only  do  I  hate  Monsieur  Martigny.  But  for  the  rest, 
I  rather  like  him  than  otherwise  ;  and  would  he  but  die, 
would  give  my  frank  consent  to  his  being  canonized  ;  and 
while  he  lives,  1  am  not  desirous  that  he  should  be  ex- 
posed to  any  temptation  from  rank  and  riches,  thocie  main 
obstacles  to  the  self-denying  course  of  life,  by  which  the 
Odour  of  Sanctity  is  attained. 

"  Here  again  you  break  in  with  your  impertinent  que- 
ries— If  1  have  no  purpose  of  quarrelling  personally  with 
Martigny,  why  do  I  come  into  collision  with  him  at  all  ? — 
why  not  abide  by  the  treaty  of  Marchthom,  and  remain 
n  England,  without  again  approaching  St.  Ronan's,  or 
claiming  my  maiden  bride  ? 

"  Have  1  not  told  you,  I  want  him  to  cease  all  threat- 
ened attempts  upon  my  fortime  and  dignity  ?  Have  I  not 
told  you,  that  I  want  to  claim  my  wife,  Clara  Mowbray, 
and  my  estate  of  Nettlewood,  fairly  won  by  marrying  her? 
— And  to  let  you  into  the  whole  secret,  though  Clara  is  a 
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W0rj  pret^  womaa,  yet  she  goes  for  so  littk  in  the  liwM'- 
acdoo  with  me,  her  uQunpassiooed  brklegrcK>m,  that  I  hope 
lo  make  some  relaxation  of  my  rights  over  her  ihe  ineans 
of  obtaining  the  concessions  which  I  think  most  impor- 
tant. 

*<  I  will  not  deny,  thai  «»  aversioo  to  awakemag  bus- 
tle, and  encountering  reproach,  has  made  me  so  do«'  in 
looking  after  my  interest,  that  the  period  will  shortly  ex- 
pure,  within  which  I  ought,  by  old  Scrog  Mowbray's  will, 
to  qualify  mysielf  for  becoming  his  heir,  by  bek^  the  ac- 
cepted husband  of  Miss  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's.  Time 
was— time  is*--aQd,  if  I  eatdi  it  not  by  the  forelock  as  k 
passes,  time  will  be  no  more-^Nettlewood  will  be  forfeit- 
ed— and  if  1  have'  in  adcKtioo  a  lawsuit  ibr  my  title,  and 
for  Oakendale,  I  run  a  risk  of  betag  altogether  capotted. 
I  must,  therefore,  act  at  all  risks  and  act  with  vigour 
—and  this  is  the  general  plan  of  my  campa%a,  subject 
always  to  be  altered  according  to  circumstances.  I  have 
obtained — ^I  may  say  purchased — Mowbray's  consent  to 
address  his  sister.  I  have  this  advantage,  tliat  if  she 
agrees  to  take  me,  she  will  for  ever  put  a  stop  to  all  dis- 
agreeable reports  and  recollections,  founded  on  ber  former 
tsonduct.  In  that  case  1  secure  the  Nettlewood  property, 
and  am  ready  to  wage  war  foi'  my  pafbrnal  estate.  In- 
deed, I  firmly  believe,  that  should  this  happy  consumma- 
tion take  place.  Monsieur  Martigny  will  be  too  much 
heart-broken  to  make  further  fight,  but  will  e'en  throw 
helve  after  hatchet,  and  run  to  hide  himself,  after  the 
lashiou  of  a  true  lover,  in  some  desert  beyond  seas. 

^^  But,  supposing  the  lady  has  the  bad  taste  to  be  ob- 
stinate, and  will  none  of  me,  I  still  think  that  her  happi- 
ness, or  her  peace  of  mind,  will  be  as  dear  to  Martigny, 
as  Gibraltar  is  to  the  Spaniards,  and  that  he  will  sacrifice 
a  great  deal  to  induce  me  to  give  up  my  pretensions. 
Now,  I  shall  want  some  one  to  act  as  my  agent  in  com- 
inuaicating  with  this  fellow  ;  for  I  will  not  deny  that  my 
-old  appetite  for  cutting  liis  throat  may  awaken  suddenly, 
were  I  to  hold  personal  intercourse  with  him.  Come 
thou,  therefore,  without  delay,  and  hold  my  back-hand—- 
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Come,  for  you  know  me,  and  that  I  never  left  a  kindness 
unrewarded.  ,To  be  specific,  you  shall  have  means  to 
pay  off  a  certain  inconvenient  mortgage,  widiout  troubling 
the  tribe  of  Issachar,  if  you  will  be  but  true  to  me  in  this 
matter.  Come,  therefore,  without  further  apologies  or 
further  delay.  There  shall,  I  give  you  my  word,  neither 
be  risk  or  offence  in  the  part  of  the  drama  which  I  in- 
tend to  commit  to  your  charge. 

"  Talking  of  the  drama,  we  had  a  miserable  attempt 
at  a  sort  of  bastard  theatricals,  at  Mowbray's  rat-gnawed 
mansion.  There  were  two  things  worth  noticing.  One, 
that  I  lost  ail  the  courage  on  which  I  pique  myself,  and 
fairly  fled  from  the  pit,  rather  than  present  myself  before 
Aliss  Clara  Mowbray,  when  it  came  to  the  push.  And 
upon  this  1  pray  you  to  remark,  tliat  1  am  a  person  of  sin- 
gular delicacy  and  modesty,  instead  of  being  the  Draw- 
cansir  and  Daredevil  that  you  would  make  of  me.  The 
other  memorabileis  of  a  more  delicate  nature,  respecting 
the  conduct  of  a  certain  fair  lady,  who  seemed  determin- 
ed to  fling  herself  at  my  bead.  There  is  a  wonderful 
degree  of  free-masonry  among  us  folk  of  spirit  ;  and  it 
h  astonishing  how  soon  we  can  place  ourselves  on  a  foot- 
iiig  with  neglected  wives  and  discontented  daughters.  If 
you  Gorae  not  soon,  one  of  the  rewards  held  out  to  you 
in  lay  former  letter,  will  certainly  not  be  forthcoming. 
No  school-boy  keeps  gingerbiead  for  his  comrade,  with- 
out feeling  a  desire  to  nibble  at  it ;  so,  if  you  appear  not 
to  look  after  your  own  interest,  say  you  had  fair  warning. 
Fof  my  own  part,  I  am  rather  embarrassed  than  gratified 
by  the  proi^ect  of  such  an  affair,  when  I  have  on  the  tapis 
Boother  of  a  different  oat^ire.  This  enigma  I  will  explain 
atana^ting. 

''  Thus  finishes  my  long  communication.  If  my  mo* 
tives^  action  da  not  appear  explicit,  think  in  what  a  maze 
fortune  ha6  involved  me,  and  how  much  must  necessardy 
depend  on  the  chapter  of  accidents. 

^  Yestejcday  I  may  be  said  to  have  opened  my  siege,  for 
i  pf^9seBl«4  ftiy^self  befoi*e  Clara.  I  had  no  very  flatter- 
ng  reception — that  was  of  little  consequence,  for  I  did 
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DOt  expect  one.  By  alarming  her  fears,  I  made  an  im< 
pression  thus  far,  that  she  acquiesces  in  my  appearing 
before  her  as  her  brother's  guest  ;  and  this  is  no  smaU 
poinrgained.  She  will  become  accustomed  to  look  on 
me,  and  will  remember  with  less  bitterness  the  trick  which 
I  played  her  formerly  ;  while  I,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a 
similar  force  of  habit,  will  get  over  certain  awkward  feel- 
mgs  with  which  I  have  been  compunctiously  visited  when- 
ever I  look  upon  her. — Adieu  !  Health  and  brotherhood. 
"  Thine,  Etherington." 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

THE  REPLY. 

Thou  bearest  a  precious  burden,  gentle  post, 
I  Nitre  and  sulphur — See  that  it  explode  not ! 

OldPla^. 

"  I  HAVE  received  your  two  long  letters,  my  dear 
Etherington,  with  equal  surprise  and  interest ;  for  what 
I  knew  of  your  Scottish  adventures  before,  was  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  prepare  me  for  a  statement  so  per- 
versely complicated.  The  Ignus  Fatuus  which,  you  say, 
governed  your  father,  seems  to  have  ruled  the  fortunes 
of  your  whole  house,  there  is  so  much  eccentricity  in  all 
that  you  have  told  me.  But  nSmporle,  Etherington, 
you  were  my  friend — ^you  held  me  up  when  I  was  com- 
pletely broken  down  ;  and,  whatever  you  may  think,  my 
services  are  at  your  command,  much  more  from  reflec- 
tions on  the  past,  than  hopes  for  the  future.  I  am  no 
speech-maker,  but  this  you  may  rely  on  while  I  continue 
to  be  Harry  Jekyl.  You  have  deserved  some  love  at  my 
hands,  Etherington,  and  you  have  it. 

"  Perbiips  I  love  you  the  better  since  your  perplexities 
htivo  become  known  to  me ;  for,  my  dear  Etherington, 
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ou  were  before  too  much  an  object  of  eivy  to  be  entire- 
ly an  object  of  affection.  What  a  happy  fellow !  was  the 
song  of  all  who  named  you.  Rank,  and  a  fortune  to 
maintain  it — luck  sufficient  to  repair  all  the  waste  that  you 
could  make  in  your  income,  and  skill  to  back  that  l^^ck, 
or  suppiy  it,  should  it  for  a  moment  fail  you. — The  cards 
turning  up  as  if  to  your  wish — the  dice  rolling,  it  almost 
seemed,  at  your  wink — it  was  rather  your  look  than  the 
touch  of  your  cue  that  sent  the  ball  into  the  pocket. — ^You 
seemed  to  have  fortune  in  chains,  and  a  man  of  less  hon- 
our would  have  been  almost  suspected  of  helping  his  luck 
by  a  little  art.-^You  won  every  bet ;  and  the  instant  that 
you  were  interested,  one  might  have  named  the  winning 
horse — it  was  always  ihat  which  you  were  to  gain  most 
by. — You  never  held  out  your  piece  but  the  game  went 
down — and  then  the  women  ! — with  face,  manners,  per- 
son, and,  above  all,  your  tongue — what  wild  work  have 
you  made  among  them  ! — Good  heaven  !  and  have  you 
had  the  old  sword  hanging  over  your  head  by  a  horsehair 
all  this  while  ? — Has  your  rank  been  doubtful? — Your 
fortune  unsettled  ? — And  your  luck,  so  constant  in  every 
thing  else,  has  that,  as  well  as  your  predominant  influence 
with  the  women,  failed  you,  when  you  wished  to  form  a 
connexion  for  life,  and  when  the  care  of  your  fortune  re- 
quired you  to  do  so } — Etherington,  I  am  astonished  !-«• 
The  Mowbray  scrape  1  always  thought  an  inconvenient 
one,  as  well  as  the  quarrel  with  this  same  Tyrrel,  or  Mar- 
tigny  ;  but  I  was  far  from  guessing  the  complicated  nature 
of  your  perplexities. 

^*  But  I  must  not  run  on  in  a  manner  which*  though  it 
relieves  my  own  marvelling  mind,  cannot  be  very  pleasant 
to  you.  Enough,  I  look  on  my, obligations  to  you  as  more 
light  to  be  borne,  now  I  have  some  chance  of  repaying 
them  to  a  certain  extent ;  but,  even  were  die  fuU  debt 
paid,  1  would  remain  as  much  attached  to  you  as  ever. 
It  is  your  friend  who  speaks,  Etherington  ;  and  if  hf  offers 
his  advice  in  somewhat  plain  language,  do  not,  I  entreat 
you,  suppose  that  your  confidenee  has  encouraged  an 
offensive  familiarity,  but  consider  me  as  one  who,  in  a 
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weightf  macter,  writes  piaUy,  to  avoid  the  least  diaoee 
of  misconsmiction. 

'^  Etherington,  your  conduct  hitherto  has  resembled 
any  thing  rather  than  the  coolness  and  judgment  which 
are  00  peculiarly  your  own  when  you  choose  to  display 
them.  I  pass  over  the  noasquerade  of  your  marriage — it 
was  a  boy's  trick,  which  could  hardly  have  availed  you 
much,  even  if  successful ;  for  what  sort  of  a  wife  would 
you  have  acquired,  bad  this  same  Clara  Mowbray  proved 
willing  to  have  accepted  the  change  which  you  had  put  up- 
on her,  and  transferred  herself,  without  repugnance,  from 
one  bridegroom  to  another  ? — Poor  as  I  am,  I  know  that 
neither  Nettlewood  nor  Oakeadale  should  have  bribed  me 
to  marry  such  a         I  cannot  decorously  fill  up  the  blank. 

*^  Neither,  my  dear  Etherington,  can  1  forgive  you  the 
trick  you  put  on  the  clergyman,  in  whose  eyes  you  de- 
stroyed the  poor  girPs  character  to  induce  him  to  consent 
to  perform  the  ceremony,  and  have  thereby  perhaps  fixed 
an  indelible  stain  on  her  for  life— ^this  was  not  a  fair  ruse 
de  guerre. — As  it  is,  you  have  taken  little  by  your  strat- 
agem—unless, indeed,  it  should  be  difficult  tor  the  young 
lady  to  prove  the  imposition  put  upon  her — for  that  being 
admitted,  the  marriage  certainly  goes  for  nothing.  At 
least,  the  only  use  you  can  make  of  it,  would  be  to  drive 
her  into  a  more  fomial  union,  for  fear  of  having  this  whole 
iMifdeasant  discussion  brought  into  a  court  of  law ;  and  in 
this,  with  all  the  advantages  you  possess,  joined  to  your 
own  arts  of  persuasion,  and  her  brother's  influence,  I 
should  think  you  very  likely  to  succeed.  AU  women  are 
necessarily  the  slaves  of  their  reputation.  I  have  known 
some  who  have  given  up  their  virtue  to  preserve  their 
character,  which  is,  after  all,  only  the  shadow  of  it.  I 
therefore  would  not  conceive  it  difficult  for  Clara  Mow- 
bray to  persnade  herself  to  become  a  countess,  rather  than 
be  the  topic  of  conversation  for  all  Britain,  while  a  law- 
suit betwixt  you  is  in  dependence  ;  and  Om  may  be  for 
the  greater  part  of  both  your  Uvea. 

*^  But,  ill  Miss  Mowbnrp's  state  of  mind,  it  may  require 
time  to  bring  het  to  such  a  coqclusion  ;  and  1  fear  yon 
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uriU  be  thwarted  in  your  operalioD8  by  your  rival-*-I  wiU 
not  offeod  you  by  calling  bun  your  broiber.  Now,  it  is 
here  tbat  I  tbink  witb  pleasure  I  may  be  of  some  use  to 
yoU| — uoder  tbia  special  conditiQa,  that  there  shall  be  no 
thoughts  of  farther  violence  taking  place  betiveen  you« 
However  you  may  have  smoothed  over  your  rencontre  to 
yourself,  there  is  no  doubt  tbat  the  public  would  have  re* 
garded  any  accident  which  ni^ht  have  befallen  on  that 
occasion,  as  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  that  the  law 
would  have  {allowed  it  with  the  most  severe  punishment. 
And  for  all  thai  I  have  said  of  my  serviceable  disposition, 
I  would  fain  stop  short  on  this  side  of  the  ^allows^— my 
neck  is  too  long  already.  Without  a  jest,  Etherington, 
you  must  be  ruled  by  counsel  in  this  matter.  I  detect 
your  l>atred  to  this  man  in  every  line  of  your  letter,  even 
when  you  write  with  the  greatest  coolness  ;  even  where 
there  is  an  affectation  of  gayety,  I  read  your  sentmients 
on  this  subject ;  and  they  are  such  as— *I  will  not  preach 
to  you — I  will  not  say  a  good  raan-f*but  such  as  every 
wise  man-^every  man  who  wishes  to  live  on  fair  terms 
with  the  world,  and  to  escape  general  malediction,  and 
perhaps  a  violent  death,  where  all  men  will  clap  their 
hands  aud  rejoice  at  the  punishment  of  die  fratricide, 
would,  with  all  possible  speed,  eradicate  from  his  breast. 
My  services,  therefore,  if  they  are  worth  your  su^ceptance, 
are  offered,  on  the  condition  that  this  unholy  hatred  be 
subdued  with  the  utmost  force  of  your  powerful  mind, 
and  that  you  avoid  every  thing  which  can  possibly  lead  to 
such  a  catastrophe  as  you  have  twice  narrowly  escaped. 
I  do  not  ask  you  to  like  this  man,  for  I  know  well  the 
deep  root  which  your  prejudices  hold  in  your  mind  ;  I 
merely  ask  you  to  avoid  him,  and  to  think  of  him  as  one, 
who,  if  you  do  meet  him,  can  never  be  the  object  of  per- 
sonal resentment. 

'^  On  these  conditions,  I  will  instandy  join  you  at  your 
Spa,  and  wait  but  your  answer  to  throw  myself  into  the 
poat-chaise.  I  will  seek  out  this  Martigny  for  you,  and 
I  have  the  vanity  to  think  I  shall  be  able  to  persuade  him 
to  t:ike  the  course  which  his  own  true  interest,  as  well  as 
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jrours  so  ptainly  points  out— 4md  diat  is,  to  dq>art  and 
make  us  free  of  him.  You  must  not  grudge  a  round  sum 
of  money,  should  that  prove  necessary — ^we  must  make 
wings  for  him  to  fly  with,  and  I  must  be  empowered  by 
you  to  that^purpose.  I  cannot  think  you  have  any  thing 
serious  to  fear  from  a  lawsuit.  Your  father  threw  out 
Ais  sinister  hint  at  a  moment  when  he  was  enraged  at 
his  wife,  and  irritated  by  his  son  ;  and  I  have  little  doubt 
that  his  expressions  were  merely  flashes  of  anger  at  tiie 
moment,  though  I  see  they  have  made  a  deep  impression 
on  you.  At  all  events,  he  spoke  of  a  preference  to  his 
illegitimate  son,  as  something  which  it  was  in  his  own 
power  to  give  or  to  withhold  ;  and  he  has  died  without 
bestowing  it.  The  family  seem  addicted  to  irregular  mat- 
rimony, and  some  left-handed  marriage  there  may  have 
been  used  to  propitiate  the  modesty,  and  save  the  con- 
science, of  the  French  lady  ;  but,  that  anything  of  the 
nature  of  a  serious  and  legal  ceremony  took  place,  ilbth- 
ing  but  the  strongest  proof  can  make  me  believe. 

"  I  repeat,  then,  that  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  claims 
of  Martigny,  whatever  they  are,  may  be  easily  compound- 
ed, and  England  made  clear  of  him.  This  will  be  more 
easily  done,  if  he  really  entertains  such  a  romantic  pas- 
sion, as  you  describe,  for  Miss  Clara  Mowbray.  It  would 
be  easy  to  show  him,  that  whether  she  is  disposed  to  ac- 
cept your  lordship's  hand  or  not,  her  quiet  and  peace  of 
mind  must  depend  on  his  leaving  the  country.  Rely  on 
it,  I  shall  find  out  the  way  to  smooth  him  down,  and 
whether  distance  or  the  grave  divide  Martigny  and  you 
IS  very  little  to  the  purpose ;  unless  in  so  far  as  the  one 
point  can  be  attained  with  honour  and  safety,  and  the  other, 
if  attempted,  would  only  make  all  concerned  the  subject 
of  general  execration  and  deserved  punishment. — Speak 
^he  word,  and  I  attend  you,  as  your  truly  grateful  and 
devoted  "  Hekrt  Jektl." 

To  this  admonitory  epistle,  the  writer  received,  in  the 
'x>urse  of  post,  the  following  answer  : — 
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"  My  truly  grateful  and  devoted  Henry  JekyI  has  aaopt- 
ed  a  tone,  which  seems  to  be  eicalted  without  any  occasion. 
Why,  thou  suspicious  monitor,  have  I  not  repeated  a  hun- 
dred times  that  I  repent  sincerely  of  the  fooUsh  rencontre, 
and  am  determined  to  curb  my  temper,  and  be  on  my 
guard  in  future  ? — And  what  need  you  come  upon  me  with 
your  long  lesson  about  execration,  and  punishment,  and 
fratricide,  and  so  forth  ?-^— You  deal  with  an  argument  as 
a  boy  does  with  the  first  hare  he  shoots,  which  he  never 
thinks  dead  tiH  he  has  fired  the  second  barrel  into  her. 
What  a  fellow  you  would  have  been  for  a  lawyer  !  how 
long  you  would  have  held  forth  upon  the  plainest  ciause, 
until  the  poor  bothered  judge  was  almost  willing  to  decide 
against  justice,  that  he  might  be  revenged  on  you.  *  If  I 
must  repeat  what  I  have  said  twenty  times,  I  tell  you  I 
have  no  thoughts  of  proceeding  with  this  fellow  as  I  would 
with  another.  If  my  father's  blood  be  in  his  veins,  it  shall 
save  the  skin  his  mother  gave  him.  And  so  come,  with- 
out more  parade,  either  of  stipulation  or  argument.  Thou 
art,  indeed,  a  curious  animal !  One  would  think,  to  read 
your  communication,  that  you  had  yourself  discovered  the 
propriety  of  acting  as  a  negociator,  and  the  reasons  which 
might,  in  the  course  of  such  a  treaty,  be  urged  with  ad- 
vantage to  induce  this  fellow  to  leave  the  country — Why, 
this  is  the  very  course  chalked  out  in  my  last  letter !  You 
are  bolder  than  the  boldest  gipsy,  for  you  not  only  steal 
tny  ideas,  and  disfigure  them  that  they  may  pass  for  yours, 
but  you  have  the  assurance  to  come  a-begging  with  them 
to  the  door  of  the  original  parent !  No  man  like  you  for 
stealing  other  men's  inventions,  and  cooking  them  up  in 
your  own  way.  However,  Harry,  bating  a  little  self^n- 
eeit  and  assumption,  thou  art  as  honest  a  fellow  as  ever 
man  put  faith  in— clever,  too,  in  your  own  style,  though 
not  quite  the  genius  you  would  fain  pass  for. — Come  on 
thine  own  terms,  and  come  as  speedily  as  thou  canst.  I 
do  not  reckon  the  promise  I  made  the  less  binding,  that 
you  very  generously  make  no  aUusion  to  it. 

"  Thine,  "  Etherington.** 

9       VOT*.  IT. 
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^.gif  Pq^  Wfi^  ^^^199  I  9iu8t  a^d — do  pot  men- 
tjop  my  V^pe  tt?  wy  one  at  Hanx)wg^te,or  your  prospect 
of  q^eetipg  x^e^  .of  \i(d  rou^e  wbicb  you  are  about  to  take* 
pp  ^e  purpose  of  your  journey,  it  is  unnecessary  to  yp- 
Q9;mmeod  aileuce*  1  knqv^  not  whether  ^uph  doqb^  are 
fiatural  tp  all  y^Jixoi  bave  sec]:ef  ^i^asures  to  pursue,  ox^ 
wbether  mature  ba^  given  me  an  unusual  share  of  aoxipu^ 
siispicio)^ ;  but  I  Qani^ot  ^ivest  my$elf  of  the  ide^,  that  ^ 
am  closely  watched  by  sofpe  one  whom  I  cannot  discQver* 
Although  I  concealed  my  purppse  of  coming  hither  tj^on\ 
all  mankind  hut  you,  whom  I  do  not  for  an  instant  suspect 
of  blabbing,  yet  it  was  knowq  to  this  Martigqy,  and  he  i^ 
down  here  before  me.  Again,  t  said  not  a  word— gave 
9qt «  hint  tp  aay  qn^  of  my  yieiy.s  tpw^'r^s  pJ^iT?,  ye^  th^ 
Ruling  people  here  bad  spread  a  report  of  a  mari'iagQ  ^^p, 
pending  between  us,  even  before  I  could  make  the  mptipff 
IP  her  brother.  To  be  sure,  in  such  society  t^^re  is 
Qpthing  talked  of  but  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage  ; 
ifff^  this,  which  alarums  me^  ^s  ^pnnecte^  with  my  own 
private  purposqf^  ^^ay  be  a  bare  rupiour,  firising  piit  of  the 
gQssjip  of  the  pl^c^r— Yet  I  fqel  Jike  the  poor  vyom^n  in  the 
91I4  story,  who  felt  herself  w^itch^d  by  an  eye  that  gla^ec^ 
uppq  her  from  behind  the  tapestry. 

':'  I  should  have  told  you  ip  my  If^ft,  ^Ixat  I  bad  beeq 
fecpgnized  at  a  public  entprtaipment,  by  the  pld  clergy- 
man who  pronounced  the  matrimonial  blessing  m  Clara 
and  me,  nearly  eight  yeaxs  ago.  He  insisted  qpoa  ad- 
^easing  pe  by  the  na«)^  of  Valentine  Bulmpr,  upder 
whi9h  I  ^as  then  best  known*  It  did  npt  $uH  a\!^  at  pres^ 
ejot  ^9  put  him  intp  my  ponficlencci,  sp  I  Q^t  hiip£\,  Harry, 
as  I  would  a^old  pe^ncil.  7he  tas^  wa^  the  ^s^s  di$GuIt» 
tb^  I  h^4  ^>  do  with  oj^e  pf  thp  mpst  ^(i^ent  men  tliat. 
pv^j;  clres^^nf d  with  hi^  ^yes  opp^,  I  vp^ily  believe  ^(^ 
wight,  he  pe^-^uaded  thait  thp  wbolp  trap^ftction  w^s  1^  vU» 
ipn,  and  thai  he  bad,  neyer  in  reality  §epa  me  before 
Your  pious  rebuke,  thejreforp,  aho^t  what  \  told  \^m  fcff*^ 
merly  concerning  the  loyprs,  is  quite  thrown  away,  Afv^ 
all,  if  wh^^  I  said  was  not  accurately  true,  as  I  certainly 
believe  it  was  an  exaggeration,  it  was  all  Saint  Francis  o* 
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Ifai^yV  ftuk,  I  aoppoo.    I  am  mre  h»  bud  kfvf  mi 
opportunity  on  his  side. 

f^  Here  you  hare  ft  pQ9t9cript»  Hftrry»  kipgi^r  ttianflM^ 
letter,  but  it  must  conclude  with. tbQ  8910^  twr4«<hTrCo|q(l» 
aad  OQine  quiokly.'^ 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  FRIGHT. 

Am  shakes  the  bough  of  trenbiinf  leif, 

When  audden  wfairlwmds  rise  j 
Am  stands  a^^ast  the  warrior  chief, 

When  his  base  army  flies. 
•  •  •  ♦  • 

It  had  been  settled  by  all  who  took  the  matter  into 
consideration,  that' the  fidgety,  fiery  old  Nabob  would  soon 
quarrel  with  his  landlady,  Mrs.  Dods,  and  become  im- 
patient of  his  residence  at  St.  Ronan'$.  A  man  so  kind 
to  himself,  and  so  inquisitive  about  the  affairs  of  others, 
could  have,  it  was  supposed,  a  limited  sphere  for  gratifi^ 
catibn  either  of  bis  tastes  or  of  his  curiosity,  in  the  Aul'^ 
toun  of  St.  Ronan^  ;  and  many  a  time  the  precise  day 
and  hour  of  his  departure  were  fixed  by  the  idlers  at  the 
Spa.  But  still  old  Touchwood  appeared  amongst  them 
when  th^  we^ither  permitted,  with  his  nut-brown  visage, 
hi$  throat  carefully  wrapped  up  in  an  immense  Indian 
kerchief,  and  his  g^d-headed  cane,  which  he  never  failed 
to  carry  over  his  balder;  his  short,  but  stout  limbs,  a^ 
his  active  step,  showing  plainly  that  he  bore  it  rath^^  as  a 
badge  of  dignity  than  a  means  of  support.  There  he  isrtood^ 
answering  snortly  and  gruffly  to  all  questions  proposed  to 
tiim,  and  making  his  remarks  aloud  upon  the  edmp8(ny, 
with  great  indifference  as  to  the  offence  whkh  might  be 
taken  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  ancient  priestess  had  handed 
6im  bis  glasA  of  the  sajutiferous  water,  turned  on  his  heel 
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with  JEt  brief  good-morning,  and  either  marched  back  to 
hide  himself  in  the  manse,  with  his  crony  Mr.  Cargill,  or 
Co  engage  in  some  hobbyhorsical  pursuit  connected  with 
his  heigUbours  m  the  Aultoun. 

The  truth  was,  that  the  honest  gentleman  having,  so  far 
as  Mrs.  Dods  would  permit,  put  matters  to  rights  within 
her  residence,  wisely  abstained  from  pushing  his  innova- 
tions any  farther,  aware  that  it  is  not  every  stone  which 
is  capable  of  receiving  the  last  degree  of  polish.  He  next 
set  himself  about  putting  Mr.  Cargill's  house  into  order  ; 
and  without  leave  ask^d  or  given  by  that  reverend  gentle- 
man, he  actually  accomplished  as  wonderful  a  reforma- 
tion in  the  manse,  as  could  have  been  effected  by  a  be- 
nevolent brownie.  The  floors  were  sometimes  swept — 
the  carpets  were  sometimes  shaken — ^the  plates  and  dishes 
were  cleaner — ^there  was  tea  and  sugar  in  the  tea-chest, 
and  a  joint  of  meat  at  proper  times  was  to  be  found  in  the 
larder.  The  elder  maid-servant  wore  a  good  stuff  gown 
— ^the  younger  snooded  up  her  hair,  and  now  went  about 
the  house  a  damsel  so  trig  and  neat,  that  some  said  she 
wad  too  handsome  for  the  service  of  a  bachelor  divine  ; 
and  others  that  they  saw  no  business  so  old  a  fool  as  the 
Nabob  had  tobe  meddling  withalassy's  busking.  But  for 
such  evil  bruits  Mr.  Touchwood  cared  not,  even  if  he 
happened  to  hear  of  them,  which  was  very  doubtful.  Add 
to  all  these  changes,  that  the  garden  was  weeded,  and  the 
glebe  was  regularly  laboured. 

The  talisman  by  which  all  this  dei»rable  alteration  was 
wrought,  consisted  partly  in  small  presents,  partly  in  con- 
stant attention.  The  liberality  of  the  singular  old  gentle- 
man gave  him  a  perfect  right  to  scold  when  be  saw 
ibings  wrong ;  the  domestics,  who  had  fallen  into  total 
sloth  and  indifference,  began  to  exert  themselves  under 
Mr.  Touchwood's  new  system  of  rewards  and  surveil- 
lance ;  and  the  minister,  half  unconscious  of  the  cause^ 
reaped  the  advantage  of  the  exertions  of  his  busy  friend. 
Sometimes  he  lifted  his  head,  when  he  heard  workmen 
thumping  and  bouncing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  study, 
and  demanded  the  meaning  of  the  clatter  which  annoy'od 
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.  him ;  but  OQ  receiving  for  answer  that  it  was  by  order  oi 
Mr.  Touchwood,  he  resumed  hb  labours,  under  the  f&sr 
suasion. that  all  was  well. 

But  even  the  Augean  task  of  putting  the  manse  in  order, 
did  not  satisfy  the  gigantic  activity  of  Mr.  Touchwood. 
He  aspired  to  universal  dominion  in  the  Aultoun  of  St* 
Ronan's ;  and,  like  most  men  of  an  ardent  temper,  he 
contrived,  in  a  great  measure,  to  possess  himself  of  the 
authority  which  he  longed  after.  Then  was  there  war 
waged  by  him  with  all  the  petty,  but  perpetual  nuisances, 
which  infest  a  Scottish  town  of  the  old  stamp — then  was 
the  hereditary  dunghill,  which  had  reeked  before  the 
window  of  the  cottage  for  fourscore  years,  transported 
behind  the  house — then  was  the  broken  wheelbarrow,  or 
unserviceable  cart,  removed  out  of  the  foot-path-^the  old 
hat,  or  blue  petticoat,  taken  from  the  window  into  which 
it  had  been  stuffed,  to  '^  expel  the  wmter's  flaw,"  was  coa^ 
^igned  to  the  gutter,  and  its  place  supplied  by  good  per- 
spicuous glass.  '  The  means  by  which  such  reformation 
was  effected,  were  the  same  as  resorted  to  in  the  manse 
— money  and  admonition.  The  latter  given  alone  would 
have  met  little  attention — ^perhaps  would  have  provoked 
opposition — but,  softened  and  sweetened  by^a  little  pres- 
ent to  assist  the  reform  recommended,  it  sunk  into  the 
hearts  of  the  hearers,  and  in  general  overcame  their  ob- 

{'ections.  Besides,  an  opinion  of  the  Nabob's  wealth  was 
ligh  among  the  villagers  ;  and  an  idea  prevailed  amongst 
them,  that,  notwithstanding  his  keeping  no  servants  or 
equipage,  he  was  able  to  purchase,  if  he  pleased,  half  the 
land  in  the  country.  It  was  not  grand  carriages  and  fine 
liveries  that  made  heavy  purses,  they  rather  helped  to 
lighten  them  ;  and  they  said,  who  pretended  to  know  what 
tiiey  were  talking  about,  that  old  Turnpenny,  and  Mr. 
Bindloose  to  boot,  would  tell  down  more  money  on  Mr. 
Touchwood's  mere  word,  than  upon  the  joint  bond  of  half 
the  fine  folk  at  the  Well.  Such  an  opinion  smoothed 
every  thing  before  the  path  of  one,  who  showed  himself 
neither  averse  to  give  nor  to  lend  i  and  it  by  no  means 
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dittuiiiitti^id  thd  iietftiiatlott  of  bi»  Wealth,  that  in  transac- 
tioiis  ^  btisiftesd  h«  WftI  dot  Carelessly  negUgent  of  his 
interest,  but  plainly  showed  he  uddeMood  the  value  of 
wbaA  he  wnA  p^t^g  with.  F^^  therefore,  6ared  to  with- 
Mnd  the  humours  6f  H  WbioisicU  dd  gentleman,  who  had 
kibth  the  will  an^  the  ittcMd  6f^  oMigihg  those  disposed  to 
obifiipfy  wkh  bis  falieies ;  and  ti)d§  the  singular  striinger 
ODtattived,  i»  the  courte  of  a  brii^f  space  of  days  or  weeks, 
m  plac«  the  rilkg^ns  meffe  absolutely  at  his  devotion,  than 
tbcry  bad  been  to  the  pteasure  of  any  individual  since  tbdr 
fliicient  brde  bad  left  Ihe  Aultdun.  The  power  of  the 
Blirott^ballid  himself,  Aottgh  the  office  wats  vested  in  the 
pdHoir  of  okt  Meiktewhttlii,  Was  a  subordmate  jorisdic- 
«oD^  eompared  w  the  volun^^  idiegiance  Wbioh  the  'm- 
Uabtikits  paid  to  Mr<  iTbliehwoOd* 
'•  There  \v«re,  lioi^vev^  r^tfsants,  who  declmed  die  ao- 
ikdffky  thus  set  up  atnongst  tbeni,  and,  with  the  chara&- 
teri^tie  obstltMcy  of  tfaeit  cOuniarymen,  refused  to  hear- 
ken to  the  words  of  the  stranger^  whether  they  were  for 
good  or  tor  evil.  These  men's  dunghills  were  not  remov- 
«dy  nor  thd  stumbling-blocks  taken  from  the  foot-path, 
wbere  it  passed  the  front  of  their  houses.  And  it  befell, 
llsat  while  Mjp.  Touchwood  was  most  eager  in  abating  the 
nilisaiivees  of  the  village,  he  had  very  nearly  experienced 
a  freipieat  fete  of  great  reformers — that  of  losing  his  life 
by  means  of  one  of  thdse  enormities  which  as  yet  had 
«aMaied  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts. 

The  Nabob,  findmg  his  time  after  dinner  hang  some- 
whatC  hearry  on  his  hand^-  and  the  moon  being  tolerably 
hrighty  had,  one  harvest  evening,  sought  his  usual  remedy 
for  diqielliog  ennui  by  »  walk  to  the  manse,  where  he  was 
flure,  mtj  if  he  could  not  succeed  in  engaging  the  minia- 
te bioDself  in  some  disputation,  he  would  at  least  find 
something  in  the  establisinnent  to  animadvert  upon  and  to 
restore  to  order. 

Accordingly,  he  had  taken  the  opportunity  to  lecture 
the  younger  d  the  minister's  lasses  upon  the  duty  of  wear- 
ing shoes  and  stockings  ;  and,  as  his  advice  came  fortifi- 
ed by  a  present  of  six  pair  of  white  cotton  hose,  and  two 
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pnur  of  stoQt  ieatheni  idioeBi  it  wts  rec^ved,  nol  with 
respect  only^  (>ut  with  gratitude,  and  the  chuck  under  ^e 
chin  that  rounded  up  the  oratioii,  while  she  opened  die  outer 
door  for  his  honour,  was  acknowledged  with  a  blush  and 
^  £iSgle*  Nay,  so  far  did  Griszy  carry  her  sense  of  Mr. 
Touchwood's  kindtie^g,  that,  observing  the  moon  was  be- 
hind a  cloud,  she  very  carefully  offered  to  escort  him  to 
the  Cleikum  Inn  with  a  lantern,  in  case  he  should  come  to 
some  harm  by  the  gate.  This  the  traveller's  independent 
spirit  adorned  to  listen  to  $  and,  having  briefly  assured  her 
that  he  had  walked  the  streets  of  Paris  and  of  Madrid 
whole  nights  without  such  ah  accommodation^  he  stoutly 
strode  off  on  his  return  to  his  lodgings. 

An  accident,  however,  befell  him,  whieh,  unless  the 
police  of  Madrid  and  Paris  be  belied,  might  have  happen- 
ed in  either  of  those  two  splendid  capitals,  as  well  as  in 
the  miserable  Aultbun  of  St.  Ronan's.  Before  the  door 
of  Saunders  Jaup,  a  feuar  of  some  importance,,  «<  who 
held  his  land  free,  and  caredna  a  bodle  for  any  one," 
yawned  that  odoriferous  gulf,  ycleped,  in  Scottish  phrase, 
the  jaw-bole,  in  other  words,  an  uncovered  common-sew- 
er. The  local  situation  of  this  receptacle  of  filth  was  well 
known  to  Mr.  Touchwood ;  for  Saunders  Jaup  was  at'the 
very  head  of  those  who  held  out  for  the  practices  of  their 
fathers,  and  still  maintained  those  ancient  and  unsavoury 
customs  which  our  traveller  had  in  so  many  instances 
succeeded  in  abating.  Guided  therefore  by  his  nose,  the 
Nabob  made  a  considerable  circuit  to  avoid  the  displeas- 
ure and  danger  of  passing  this  filthy  puddle  at  the  nearest, 
and  by  that  means  fell  upon  Scylla  as  he  sought  to  avoid 
ChsLtybdis.  In  plain  language,  he  approached  so  near 
the  bank  of  a  little  rivulet,  whidh  in  that  place  passed  be- 
twixt the  f<(kMt-path  and  the  horse-road^  that  he  lost  his 
footing,  and  fell  into  the  channel  of  the  streamlet  from  a 
height  of  three  or  four  feet.  It  was  thought  that  the  noise 
of  bis  fall,  or  at  least  his  call  for  assistance,  must  have 
been  heard  in  the  house  of  Saunders  Jaup ;  but  that  hon- 
est person  was,  according  to  his  own  account,  at  that  time 
engaged  in  the  exercise  of  the  evening ;  an  excuse  which 
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ptmed  current,  mhfaough  Sauaderswas  private^  beaid  to 
atlege,  that  the  town  would  have  been  the  quieter  ^  if  the 
auld  meddling  busy-body  bad  bidden  still  in  the  bum  for 
gude  and  a'." 

But  Fortune  had  provided  better  for  poor  Touchwood^ 
whose  fotfoles,  as  they  arose  out  of  the  most  excellent 
motives,  would  have  ill  deserved  so  severe  a  fate.  A 
passenger,  who  heard  him  shout  for  help,  ventured  cau- 
tiously to  the  side  of  the  bank,  down  which  he  had  fal- 
len ;  and,  after  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  ground  as 
carefully  as  the  darkness  permitted,  was  at  length,  and 
not  without  some  efibrt,  enabled  to  assist  him  out  of  the 
channel  of  the  rivulet. 

"  Are  you  hurt  materially  P'  said  this  good  Samarttan 
to  the  object  of  his  care. 

"  No— no— d — ^n  it — no,'*  said  Touchwood,  extremely 
angry  at  his  disaster,  and  the  cause  of  it.  "  Do  you  think 
I,  who  have  been  at  the  summit  of  Mount  Athos,  where 
the  precipice  sinks  a  thousand  feet  on  the  sea,  care  a  far- 
thing about  such  a  fall  as  this  is  i** 

But,  as  he  spoke,  he  reeled,  and  his  kmd  assistant  oaught 
him  by  the  arm  to  prevent  his  falling. 

^^  I  fear  you  are  more  hurt  than  you  suppose,  sir,"  said 
the  stranger  ;  "  permit  roe  to  go"  home  along  with  you.** 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Touchwood  ;  "  for,  though 
it  is  impossible  1  can  need  help  in  such  a  foolish  matter, 
yet  I  am  equally  obliged  to  you,  friend  ;  and  if  the  Cleik- 
um  Inn  be  not  out  of  your  road,  I  will  take  your  arm  so 
far,  and  thank  you  to  the  boot." 

''  It  is  much  at  your  service,  »r,"  said  the  stranger  ; 
^'  indeed  I  was  thinking  to  lodge  there  for  the  night." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,*'  resumed  Touchwood  ;  "  you 
fhall  be  my  guest,  and  I  will  make  them  look  after  you 
m  proper  fashion — ^You  seem  to  be  a  very  civil  ant  of 
fellow,  and  I  do  not  find  your  arm  inconvenient — ^it  b  the 
rheumatism  makes  me  walk  so  ill — the  pest  of  aH  that 
have  been  in  hot  climates  when  they  settle  among  these 
i— d  fogs." 
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/( Lean  as  hard  and  walk  as  riow  at  you  wfll,  rir/'  said 
the  benevolent  assistant — *^  tUs  is  a  rough  street/' 

'^  Yes,  sir-— and  why  /is  it  rough  ?"  answered  Touch- 
wood. <<Why,  because  the  old  pig-headed  fool,  Saun- 
ders Jaup,  will  not  allow  it  to  be  made  smooth.  There  he 
sit^y  sir,  and  obstructs  all  rational  improvement ;  and,  if  a 
man  would  not  fail  into  hb  infernal  putrid  gutter,  and  so 
become  an  abomination  to  himself  and  odious  to  others, 
for  his  whole  life  to  come,  he  runs  the  risk  of  breaking  his 
neck,  as  I  have  done  to-night.'' 

''I  am  afraid,  sir,"  said  his  companion,  ^'you  have 
fallen  on  the  most  daneerous  side. — You  remember  Swift's 
proverb,  *  The  more  dirt,  the  less  hurt.' " 

^^  But  why  should  there  be  either  dirt  or  hurt  in  a  well- 
regulated  place  ?"  answered  Touchwood — ^^  Why  should 
not  men  be  able  to  go  about  their  affairs  at  night,  in  such 
a  hamlet  as  this,  without  either  endangering  necks  or 
noses  ? — Our  Scottish  magistrates  are  worth  nothing,  sir 
— nothing  at  all.  Oh,  for  a  Turkkh  Cadi  now  to  trounce 
the  scoundrel — or  the  Mayor  of  Calcutta,  to  bring  him 
into  his  court— or  were  it  but  an  English  justice  of  the 
peace  that  is  newly  included  in  the  commission,  they  would 
abate  the  villain's  nuisance  with  a  vengeance  on  him. — 
But  here  we  are — ^this  is  the  Cleikum  Inn. — Hallo— hil- 
loa — chouse  ! — Eppie  Anderson ! — Beenie  Chambermaid ! 
boy  Boots !  Mrs.  Dods ! — are  you  all  of  you  asleep  and 
dead  ? — ^Here  have  I  beep  half  murdered,  and  you  let  me 
stand  bawling  at  the  door  !" 

Eppie  Anderson  came  with  a  light,  and  so  did  Beenie 
Chambermaid  with  another ;  but  no  sooner  did  they  look 
upon  the  pair  who  stood  in  the  porch  under  the  huge  sign 
which  swung  to  and  fro  with  heavy  creaking,  than  Beenie 
screamed,  flung  away  her  ^ndle,  although  a  four  in  tlie 
pound,  and  in  a  newly  japanned  candlestick,  and  fled  one 
way,  while  Eppie  Anc(erson,  echoing  the  yell,  brandished 
her  light  round  her  head  like  a  Bacchante  flourishing  hei 
torch,  and  ran  off  in  another  djrectk>n« 
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^  Ay-^I  tiMst  be  a  btoddy  spflemcky"  «Md  Mrw  TiAitia* 
wood,  letting  himself  fall  hoaviiy  vfom  Vm  ■wiiiann'i? 
shoulder,  tnd  wiping  fajs-iaee,  wiuoh  ferieUed-  widr  #et — 
"  I  did  nbt think  1  had  beei»  m  tetiowufy  hm  ;•  buti  io* 
my  weakness  now-— I  mutt  hafve  lost  Mueh  bk)od«" 

^*  I  hfli>e  you  are  MsA  nistalDefi,''  said  the  sirai^er'v 
'<  but  here  lies  the  way  to  the  kilchefH-J#«  shall  find  light 
there,  siiy^e  nO'  one  chooses^  to  bring  it  to  us." 

He  a«sisced  the  old  gentleman  into  tiie  kitchen;  where 
a  lamp,  as  well  as  a  bright  fire,  wa^  burning,  by  die  light 
of  wbit^h  he  codid  easHy  discern  that  (he  supposed  blood 
was  only  water  of  the  rivulet,  and  indieed  none  of  dW 
cleanest,  although  muth  more  so  than  the  sbfFerer  woutS 
have  found  it  a  little'  loVeer,  where  the  stream  is  joined  by 
the  superfluities  of  Saunders  Jaup's  palladium.  Relicve<f 
by  his  new  friend's  repeated  assurances  that  such  was  the 
case,  the  Senior  began  to  bustle  up  a  little,  and  his  com- 
panion, desirous  to  render  him  every  assistance,  went  to 
the  door  of  the  kitchen  to  call  for  a  basin  and  water.  Just 
as  he  was  about  to  T>pen  the  door,  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Dods 
was  heard  as  she  descended  the  stairs,  in  a  tone  of  indig- 
nation by  no  means  unusual  to  her,  yet  mingled  at  the  same 
time  with  a  few  notes  that  sounded  like  unto  the  quaver* 
ings  of  constomatioQ. 

''  Idle  linmiers-«-silly  sluts — I'll  wairant  nane  o'  ye  will 
ever  see  onything  waur.than  yoursell,  ye  siUy  tawpies— 
Ghaist,  indeed  ! — Pll  warrant  i?s  some  idle  dub-skelper 
fra'^  the  Waal,  coming  after  some  o'  yoursells  on  nae  hon- 
est errand — Ghaist,  indeed  ! — Hand  up  the  candle,  John 
Ostler — I'se  warrant  it  a  twa-handed  ghaist,  and  the  dooff 
left  on  the  sneck — ^There's  somebody  in  the  Idtehen-— gai^( 
forward  wi^  the  lantern,  John^stler." 

At  this  oridiial  moment  the  stranger  opened  the  door  oi 
the  kitchen,  and  beheld  the  Dame  achraneing  at  the  head 
of  her  household  troops;  The  osder  and  hump-backed 
postilion,  one  bearings  seable-^htttem  and  a'  hay^rkj  the 
other  a  rushlight  and  a  broom,  constituted  the  advanced 
guard ;  Mrs.  Dods  herself  formed  the  centre,  talking  loud, 
and  brandishing  a  pair  of  tongs ;  while  the  two  maids,  like 
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w6^i  not  td  be  mu^  mmed  after  tfaeir  reeaitt  defeat, 
Mldwed,  cowering  in  the  rear.  But  notwithfltandbg  thitf 
admirable  disposition,  no  sooner  had  the  stranger  shown 
hm  face,  idid  ptMsmcM  ^Y^  Wdrds  *<  MiPs.  Dodii!^  than 
a  panic  seized  the  whole  array.  The  advanced  guard  re- 
coiled in  consternation,  the  ostler  upsetting  Mrs.  Dods  in 
the  conitmiOA  of  his  retreat ;  white  she,  grappling  wkh  Um 
in  her  terrof ,  secttred  him  by  the  ears  and  hair,  and  they 
xMned  th^ir  cries  together  in  hideous  chorus.  The  two 
maidens  resumed  their  former  flight,  and  took  refuge  in 
the  darksome  den,  entitled  their  bed-room,  while  the  hump- 
backed fKjstilion  fled  like  the  wind  into  the  stable,  and, 
With  prdlessbnal  instinct,  began,  in  the  extremity  at  his 
terror,  to  saddle  a  horse. 

Meanwhile,  the  guest  whose  appearance  had  caused  this 
combustion,  plucked  the  roaring  ostler  from  above  Mrs. 
Dods,  and  pushing  him  away  with  a  hearty  slap  on  the 
shouldef,  pioceeded  to  raise  and  encourage  the  fellen 
landlady,  fikquiring,  at  the  same  time,  ^<  What  in  the  dev- 
\Vs  name,  was  the  cause  of  all  this  senseless  confusion  ?" 

^<  And  what  is  (he  reason,  in  Heaven's  name,"  answered 
the  matron,  keeping  her  eyes  firmly  shut,  and  still  shrew- 
ish in  her  expostulation,  though  in  the  very  extremity  of 
terror,  ''  what  is  the  reason  that  you  should  come  and 
frighten  a  dedent  house,  where  you  met  naething  when 
you  was  in  the  body  but  the  height  of  civility  ?^' 

"  And  why  isdiduld  I  frighten  you,  Mrs.  Dods  ?  or,  m 
one  word5  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  nonsensical  ter- 
ror ?" 

'^  Are  not  you,"  said  Mrs.  Dods,  opening  her  eyes  a 
little  as  she  spoke,  ''  the  ghaist  of  Francis  Tirl  ?'' 

^^  I  am  Francis  Tyrrel,  unquestionably,  my  old  friend.'' 

'<  I  kend  it  i  I  kend  it  !"  answered  the  honest  wo* 
mail,  relapsing  into  her  agony  ;  '<  and  I  think  ye  might  be 
ashamed  of  yoursell,  that  are  a  ghaisit,  and  b&ve  nae  bet- 
ter to  do  than  to  frighten  a  puir  auld  ale-wife." 

^^  On  my  word,  I  am  no  ghost,  but  a  livmg*  man,"  aiH 
swered  Tyrrel. 
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<<  Were  ye  do  murdered  than  ?"  df  manded  ]Mh9«  Dod» 
still  in  an  uocertaia  voice,  and  only  partially  opening  hei 
eyes — "  Are  ye  very  sure  ye  werena  murdered  ?" 

^'  Why,  not  that  ever  I  heard  of  cerlaialy^  dame/'  te* 
plied  Tyrrel. 

^^  But  /shall  be  murdered  {Nresendy,''  said  old  Touch- 
wood from  the  kitchen,  where  he  had  hitherto  remained 
a  mute  auditor  of  this  extraordinary  scene — '^  I  shall  be 
murdered,  unless  you  fetch  me  some  water  without  de- 

'•'  Comingy  sir,  coming,"  answered  Dame  Dods,  her 
professi(mal  reply  being  as  famikar  to  her  as  that  of  poor 
Francis's  *  Anon,  anon,  sir.'  "  As  I  live  by  honest  reck- 
onings," said  she,  fully  collecting  herself,  and  giving  a 
glance  of  more  composed  temper  at  Tyrrel,  '^  I  believe  it  is 
yoursell,  Maister  Frank,  in  blood  and  body  after  a* — ^And 
see  if  I  dinna  gie  a  proper  sorting  to  yon  twa  silly  jauds, 
tliat  gar'd  me  mak  a  bogle  of  you,  and  a  fule  of  mysell 
~Gbaists  !  my  certie,  I  sail  ghai^t  them — If  they  had 
their  heads  as  muckle  on  their  wark  as  on  their  dafBng, 
they  wad  play  nae  ac  pliskies — it's  the  wanton  steed  that 
scaurs  at  the  windle-strae — Ghaists  !  wha  e'er  heard  oi 
ghaists  in  an  honest  house  ?  Naebody  need  fear  bogles  that 
has  a  conscience  void  of  offence. — But  I  am  bUthe  that 
MacTurk  hasna  murdered  ye  when  a'  is  doDe»  Maister 
Francie." 

*^  Come  this  way,  Mother  Dods,  if  you  would  not 
have  me  do  a  mischief !"  exclaimed  Touchwood,  grasp* 
ing  a  plate  which  stood  on  the  dresser,  as  if  he  were 
about  to  heave  it  at  the  landlady,  by  way  of  recalling  her 
attention. 

*^  For  the  love  of  heaven,  dinna  break  it !"  exclaimed 
the  alarmed  landlady,  knowing  that  Touchwood's  effer- 
vescence of  impatience  sometimes  expended  itself  at  the 
expense  of  her  crockery,  though  it  was  afterwards  liberal- 
ly atoned  for.  "  Lord,  sir,  are  ye  out  of  your  wits  ! — it 
Dreaks  a  set,  ye  ken — Godsake,  put  doun  the  cheeny 
plate,  and  try  your  hand  on  the  delf-ware — it  will  just 
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make  as  good  a  jiii^-~But^  Lord  haud  a  grip  o*  us ! 
now  I  look  at  ye,  what  can  hae  come  ower  ye,  and  what 
sort  of  a  plight  are  ye  in  ! — Wait  till  I  fetch  water  and 
a  towel.*' 

In  fact,  the  miserable .  guise  of  her  new  lodger  now 
overcame  the  dame's  curiosity  to  inquire  after  the  fate  of 
her  earlier  acquaintance,  and  she  gave  Ber  instant  and 
exclusive  attention  to  Mr.  Touchwood »  with  many  excla* 
mations,  while  aiding  him  to  perform  the  task  of  ablution 
and  abstersion.  Her  two  fugitive  handmaidens  bad  by 
thb  time  returned  to  the  kitchen,  and  endeavoured  to  sup- 
press a  smuggled  laugh  at  the  recollection  of  their  mis- 
tress's panic,  by  acting  very  officiously  in  Mr  .Touchwood's 
service.  By  dint  of  washing  and  drying,  the  token  of 
the  sable  stains  was  at  length  removed,  and  the  veteran 
became,  with  some  difficulty,  satisfied  that  he  had  been- 
waore  dirtied  and  frightened  tiban  hurt. 

Tyrrel,  in  the  meantime,  stood  looking  on  with  wonder, 
imagining  that  he  behald  in  the  features  which  emerged 
from  a  mask  of  mud,  the  countenance  of  an  old  friend. 
After  the  operation  was  ended,  he  could  not  help  address- 
ing himself  to  Mr.  Touchwood,  to  demand  whether  he 
had  not  the  pleasure  to  see  a  friend  to  whom  he  had  been 
obliged,  when  at  Smyrna,  for  some  kindness  respecting 
his  money  matters  ? 

'^  Not  worth  speaking  of — not  worth  speaking  of,"  said 
Touchwood,  hastily.  <^  Glad  to  see  you,  though — glad 
to  see  you. — ^Yes,  here  I  am,  you  will  find  me  the  same 
good-natured  old  fool  that  I  was  at  Smyrna— -never  look 
how  I  am  to  get  in  money  again — always  laying  it  out. 
Never  mind— it  was  written  in  my  forehead,  as  the  Turk 
says. — ^I  will  go  up  now  and  change  my  dress — ^you  will 
sup  with  me  when  I  come  back — Mrs.  Dods  will  toss  us 
dp  something^a  brandered  fowl  will  be  best,  Mrs.  Dods, 
with  some  mushrooms,  and  get  us  a  jug  of  mulled  wine— 
plottie,  as  you  call  it — to  put  the  recollection  of  the  old 
Presbyterian's  common  sewer  out  of  my  head." 
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So  saying,  up  stairs  matciiecl  A»  traveler  to  faisovm 
apartment,  while  Tyrrel,  seisiiig  upon  a  candle,  was  aiioiit 
to  do  the  same. 

^'  Mr.  Touchwood  is  in  the  blue  room,  Mrs.  Dods  ;  I 
suppose  I  may  take  possession  oi  the  yellow  one  ?* 

"  Suppose  naetbmg  about  the  matter,  Maister  Fraoois 
Tirl,  till  ye  tell  me  downright  where  ye  have  been  a'  this 
time,  and  whether  ye  hae  been  murdered  or  no  ?" 

^*  I  think  you  may  be  pretty  well  satisfied  of  that, 
Mrs.  Dods  r 

"  Troth  !  and  so  am  I  in  a  sense ;  and  yet  it  ggrs  me 
gme  to  look  upon  ye,  sae  mony  days  and  weeks  it  has 
been  since  I  thought  ye  were  rotten  in  the  mocdds.  And 
DOW  to  see  ye  standing  before  me  hale  and  feir,  and  cry* 
iag  for  a  bedroom  like  ithei"  folk !" 
^  **  One  would  almosc  suppose,  my  good  friend,'*  said 
Tyrrel,  <<  that  you  w^re  sorry  at  my  having  oome  aUrs 
again.** 

**  It's  no  for  tliat,"  replied  Mrs.  Dods,  who  was  peciH 
liurly  ingenious  in  the  mode  of  framing  and  stating  what 
she  conceived  to  be  her  g^evances  ;  **  but  is  it  no  a 
queer  tUng  for  a  decent  man  like  yoursell,  Maister  Tori, 
to  be  leaving  your  lodgings  without  a  word  spoken,  and 
me  put  to  a'  these  charges  in  seeking  for  your  dead  body^ 
and  very  near  taking  ray  business  out  of  honest  Maister 
BindIoi»e's  handsy  because  he  kend  the  cantrips  of  the 
like  of  you  better  than  I  did  ?-^And  than  they  hae  putten 
up  an  advertisement  down  at  the  Waal  yonder,  wi'  a' 
their  names  at  it,  setting  ye  forth,  Maister  Francae,  as 
ane  of  tbe  greatest  blackguards  unhanged  ;  and  wba,  div 
ye  think,  is  to  keep  ye  in  a  creditable  house,  if  that's  tbe 
character  ye"*get  ?" 

^<  You  may  leave  that  to  me,  Mrs.  Dods— I  assure  you 
that  matter  dndl  be  put  to  rights  toyour  satisfactimi ;  and 
{  think,  so  long  as  we  have  known  each  other,  you  may 
take  my  wcmhI  that  I  am  not  undeserving  tbe  i^eber  ot 
your  roof  for  a  single  night,  (I  sbaU  ask  it  no  longer,) 
until  my  character  is  sufficiently  cleared,  h  was  for  that 
niirpose  chiefly  I  came  back  again." 
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<<  Ga«ae  bak^k  again  !"  said  Mrs.  Dods.— <<  I  profess 
fe  mmiit  me  start,  Maister  Tirii  and  you  looking  sae  pale^ 
loo. — But  I  think,"  she  added,  straining  after  a  joke, 
*^  if  yioo  were  a  gfaaist,seefRg  we  are  such  auld  acquaint- 
Buke^  JB  wadaa  wish  to  spoil  tnj  custom,  but  would  just 
walk  decetifiy  up  and  down  the  auld  castle  wa's,  or  may- 
be down  at  the  kirk  yonder — there  have  been  awfo^  things 
dune  in  that  kirk  and  kirk  yard — I  whiles  dinna  like  to 
look  that  way,  Maister  Francie." 

<^  I  am  much  of  your  mind,  mistress,"  said  Tyrrel,  with 
a  sigh  ;  **  and,  indeed,  I  do  in  one  sense  resemble  the 
apparitions  you  talk  of ;  for,  like  them,  and  to  as  litde 
purpose,  I  sCaHc  about  scenes  where  my  bajfq>iae8s  de- 
parted.— But  I  speak  riddles  to  you,  Mrs«  Dods— ^e 
plain  truth  is,  that  I  met  with  an  accident  oh  the  day  I 
last  left  your  boose,  the  effeets  of  wliich  drained  me  at 
some  distance  from  St.  Ronan's  till  this  very  day." 

*^  Hegh,  rirs,  and  ye  were  sparing  of  ybor  trouble, 
diat  wadna  write  a  fai^  line,  or  send  a  bit  message  ! — Ye 
might  hae  thought  folk  wad  hae  been  vexed  enough  about 
ye,  forby  undertaking  journeys,  and  hiring  folk  to  seek 
for  your  dead  body." 

'*  I  shall  willingly  pay  all  reasonable  charges  which  my 
disappearance  may  have  occasioned,"  answered  ber 
guest ;  ^*  and  I  assure  you,  once  for  all,  that  my  remaining 
for  some  time  quiet  at  M archthom  arose  partly  from  ill- 
ness, and  partly  from  business  of  a  very  pressing  and 
particular  nature." 

^^  At  Marchthom  !"  exclaimed  Dame  Dods ;  ''  heard 
ever  man  the  Kke  o'  that  ! — ^Aiid  where  did  ye  put  up  in 
Marchthom,  an  ane  may  mak  bauM  to  speer  ?" 

"  At  the  Black  Bull,"  replied  Tyrrd. 

"  Ay,  that's  auld  Tam  Lowric's— a  very  decent  man, 
Thamas-Hind  a  douce,  credittMe  house^^nase  of  your 
fliskmahoy s*^I  am  glad  ye  made  choice  of  rie  gud»  ^ar» 
ters,  neighbour  ;  for  I  am  beginning  to  think  ye  are  but 
a  queer  ane—- ye  look  as  if  butter  wadna  melt  in  your 
mouth,  but  I  sail  warrant  cheese  no  choke  ye. — But  FH 
thank  ye  to  gang  your  wpys  into  the  parlour,  for  I  am  no 
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like  to  get  muckle  mair  out  o*  ye,  it's  like  ;  aad  ye  nre 
standing  here  just  in  the  gate,  when  we  bae  the  supper  to 
dish." 

Tyrrel,  glad  to  be  released  from  the  examination  to 
which  his  kodlady's  curiosity  bad  without  ceremony  sub- 
jected him,  walked  into  the  parlour,  where  be  was  pres- 
ently joined  by  Mr.  Touchwood,  newly  attired,  and  in 
high  spirits. 

"  Here  comes  our  supper  !"  he  exclaimed. — "  Sit  ye 
down,  and  let  us  see  what  Mrs.  Dods  has  done  for  us. — 
I  profess,  mistress,  your  plottie  is  excellent,  ever  since  I 
taught  you  to  mix  the  spices  in  the  right  proportion." 

t<  1  am  glad  the  plottie  pleases  ye,  sir — but  I  think  I 
kend  gay  wee!  how  to  make  it  before  I  saw  your  honour 
— Maister  Tirl  can  tell  that,  for  mony  a  hrowst  of  it  I 
bae  brewed  lang  syne  ffH*  bim  and  the  eallant  Valentine 
Bulmer. 

This  ill-timed  observation  extorted  a  groan  from  Tyr* 
rel  ;  but  the  traveller,  running  on.  with  his  own  recoUec* 
tions,  did  not  appear  to  notice  his  emotion. 

"  You  are  a  conceited  old  woman,"  said  Mr.  Touch- 
wood ;  "how  the  devil  should  any  one  know  how  to  mix 
spices  so  well  as  he  who  has  been  where  they  grow  ? — 
I  have  seen  the  sun  ripening  nutmegs  and  cloves,  and 
here  it  can  hardly  fill  a  peasecod,  by  Jupiter  ! — All,  Tyr- 
rel,  the  merry  nights  we  have  had  at  Smyrna  ! — Gad,  I 
think  the  gammon  and  tlie  good  wine  taste  all  the  better 
in  a  land  where  folks  hold  them  to  be  sinful  indulgences 
—Gad,  I  believe  many  a  good  Moslem  is  of  the  same 
opinion — that  same  fNrobibition  of  their  prophet's  gives  a 
flavour  to  the  ham,  aiMl  a  relish  to  the  Cyprus. — Do  you 
remember  old  Cogia  Haflsein,  with  his  greqn  turban  i — 
I  once  played  him  a  trick,  and  put  a  pint  of  brandy  into 
his  sherbet.  Egad,  the  old  fellow  took  care  never  to  di^ 
cover  the  cheat  until  he  had  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  flagon, 
and  then  he  strokes  his  long  white  beard,  and  says,  ^  Ul- 
lab  Kerim,' — that  is,  *  Heaven  is  merciful.'  Mrs.  Dods, 
Mr.  Tyrrel  knows  the  meaning  of  it.— UUah  Kerlm,  says 
«ie,  after  he  had  drunk  about  a  gallon  of  brandy-punch  ' 
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^— 4TIlah  Kerim,  says  the  hypocritical  old  rogue,  as  if  be 
bad  done  the  fioesit  thing  ia.the  world  !" 

*'  And  what  for  no?  What  for  shouldna  the  honest  man 
say  a  Uessing  after  his  drap  punch  ?"  demanded  Mrs. 
Dods  ;  **  it  was  better,  I  ween,  than  blasting,  and  blaw* 
ing,  and  swearing,  as  if  folks  ^ouldna  be  thankful  for  the 
creature-comforts." 

'*  Well  said,  old  Dame  Dods,"  replied  the  traveller  ; 
*<  that  is  a  right  hostess's  maxim,  and  worthy  of  Mrs. 
Quickly  herself.  Here  is  to  thee,  and  I  pray  ye  to  pledge 
me  before  ye  leave  the  room." 

*^  Troth,  I*U  pledge  naebody  the  night,  Maister  Touch- 
wood ;  for,  what  wi'  the  upcast  and  terror  that  I  got  a 
wee  wlule  8yne,»and  what  wi'  the  bit  taste  that  1  behov- 
ed to  take  of  the  plottie  while  1  was  making  it,  my  head 
b  sair  eneugh  distressed  the  night  already. — ^Maister  Tirl, 
the  yeUow  room  is  ready  for  ye  when  ye  like  ;  and  gen- 
tlemen, as  the  morn  is  the  Sabbath,  I  canna  be  keeping 
the  servant  queans  out  of  their  beds  to  wait  on  ye  ony 
langer,  for  they  will  mak  it  an  excuse  for  lying  tilt  aught 
o'clock  on  the  Lord's  day.  So  when  your  plottie  is  done, 
I'll  be  muckle  obliged  to  ye  to  light  the  bedroom  cann 
dies,  and  put  out  the  double  moulds,  and  e'en  show  your- 
sells  to  your  beds  ;  for  douce  folks,  sic  as  the  like  of  you, 
should  set  an  example  by  ordinary. — And  so,  gude-night 
to  ye  baith." 

"  By  my  faith,"  said  Touchwood,  as  she  withdrew, 
*^  our  dame  turns  as  obstinate  as  a  Pacha  with  three  tails ! 
— *We  have  her  gracious  permission  to  finish  our  mug, 
however ;  so  here  is  to  your  health  once  more,  Mr.  Tyr- 
rel,  wishing  you  a  hearty  welcome  to  your  own  country." 

"  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Touchwood,"  answered  Tyrrel ; 
<^  and  I  return  you  the  same  good  wishes,  with,  as  I  sin- 
cerely hope,  a  much  greater  chance  of  tlieir  ueing  realized. 
— You  relieved  me,  sir,  at  a  time  when  the  villany  of  an 
agent,  prompted,  as  I  have  reason  to  think,  by  an  active 
»nd  powerful  enemy,  occasioned  my  being,  for  a  time, 
pressed  for  funds. — ^I  made  remittances  to  the  Ragion 
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yovL  dedt  itich,  to  aeqtiiit  myseif  at  lei^  of  tto  |>^ut)iitr]r 
pan  of  my  obligatidn  ;  hm  the  bills  #«re  mtuttidly  w^ 
cause,  it  was  siat^,  yba  Md  left  Stnyma/* 

«  Very  troe— very  trU0— left  Smymft,  dod  h«re  I  tm 
m  Scotland — as  for  the  bills,  ^e  will  speak  of  thdtn  aBOtb^ 
er  time— 'Something  due  fol*  pioking  me  Up  dUt  of  Ib6  gut-^ 
ter/' 

'<  I  shall  make  no  deduction  oh  that  account,^  s^id 
T3rrrel,  smiling,  though  in  no  jocose  mood  ;  **  and  I  beg 
you  not  to  mi^akd  me.  The  circumstances  of  embaN 
rassment,  under  which  you  found  me  at  Smyrna,  were 
merely  tenlporary^^I  am  most  able  and  willing  to  pay  my 
debt ;  and,  let  me  add,  I  am  most  desirous  to  do  so." 

**  Another  timo-*-another  time,"  said  Mr.  Todohwood 
— '*  time  enough  before  us^  Mr.  Tyrrel-'4)eside0j  at 
Smyrna,  you  tallbed  of  k  law-suit-^aw  i^  k  lick-pennyj 
Mr.  Tyrrel — no  counselled-  like  the  pound  in  pUrse." 

"  For  my  law-suit,"  said  Tyrrel, "  I  am  fully  provided;*' 

"  But  have  you  good  advice  P^Have  you  good  ad- 
vice ?"  said  Touchwood  ;  «*  answer  me  that." 

"  I  have  advised  with  my  lawyers,"  answered  Tyrt-el; 
internally  vexed  to  find  that  his  firietad  was  much  disposed 
to  make  his  generosity  upon  the  former  occasion  a  preteit 
far  prying  farther  into  his  affairs  now  dian  he  thought  polite 
or  convenient. 

"  With  your  counsel  learned  in  the  law— eh,  my  dear 
boy  ?  But  the  advice  you  should  take  is  of  some  travelled 
frteiid,  well  aci][aainted  with  mankind  and  the  worid— somd 
oite  that  has  Kved  double  your  years,  and  is  mayle  libk* 
ing  out  for  some  bare  young  feUow  that  he  may  do  a  litlle 
good  to--^ne  that  might  be  wilHng  to  help  you  fttrtb^  than 
I  can  pretend  to  guess— For,  as  to  your  lawyer,  you  get 
)ust  your  guinea's  worth  from  him — not  even  so  much  as 
the  baker's  bargain,  thirteen  to  the  dozen." 

*'  I  think  I  should  not  trouble  myself  to  go  far  in  search 
of  a  friend  such  as  you  describe,"  said  Tyrrel,  who  could 
not  afiect  to  misunderstand  the  senior's  drift,  *^  when  I  was 
near  Mr.  Peregrine  Touchwood  ;  but  the  truth  is,  my 
afiairs  are  at  present  so  much  complicated  with  those  of 
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others,  whose  secrets  I  have  no  right  to  communicate,  that 
I  cannot  have  the  advantage  of  consulting  you,  or  any 
other  friend.  It  is  possible  I  may  be  soon  obliged  to  lay 
aside  this  reserve,  and  vindicate  myself  before  the  whole 
public.  I  will  not  (iWy  wh^n  (hdt  time  shall  arrive,  to 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  confidential  communication 
with  you."  * 

**  That  is  right — confidential  is  the  word — No  person 
ever  made  a  confidant  q{  me  who  repented  it — Think 
what  the  Pacha  might  have  made  of  it,  had  he  taken  my 
advice,  and  cut  through  the  isthmus  of  Suez. — Turk  and 
Christian,  men  of  all  tongues  aiid  countries,  used  to  6bn- 
sult  old  Touchwood,  from  the  building  of  a  mosque  down 
to  the  settling  of  an  tf^.^-Butcome-^Grood-iiigbt— 'good 
night.*' 

So  saying,  he  took  up  his  bed-room  light,  and  extin* 
guished  one  of  those  which  sftood  on  the  table,  nodded  to 
Tyrrel  to  discharge  his  share  of  the  duty  imposed  by  Mrs. 
Dods  with  the  same  puncfctaSty^  And  they  withdrew  to 
their  several  apartments,  enttemitiittg  Very  different  senti- 
ments of  each  other. 

^*  A  troublesome,  inqaisitiVe  oW  gentleman,"  said  TyN 
rel  to  himself ;  '*  I  remember  him  narrowly  escaping  the 
bastinado  at  Smyrna,  for  thrusting  his  advice  on  the  Turk- 
ish cadi— <ind  then  I  lie  under  a  considerable  obiigatidn  to 
himi  giving  him  a  sort  of  right  to  anhoy  me — Well,  I  must 
parry  his  impertinence  as  I  can." 

*^  A  shy  cock  this  Frank  Tyrrel,"  thought  the  travel- 
ler 5  "a  very  complete  dodger !— But  no  matter— ^I  shall 
wind  him,  were  he  to  double  like  a  fox-^I  am  resolved  to 
make  his  matters  my  own,  and  if  I  cannot  carry  him 
tbroiifgb,  I  kttdw  iibt  who  can." 

Havitig  formed  this  philanthropic  resolution,  Mr. 
Touchwood  threw  himself  into  bed,  which  luckily  de- 
clined exactly  at  the  right  angle,  and,  full  of  self-com- 
(daoeney,  consigned  himself  to  slumber. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

MEDIATION. 


-So  begooe ! 


We  will  not  now  be  troubled  with  reply  | 
We  oflbr  fair,  take 'it  advisedly. 

King  Hmry  IV,  Part  t 

It  had  been  the  purpose  of  Tyrrel,  by  rising  and  oreak- 
fasting  early,  to  avoid  again  meeting  Mr.  Touchwood* 
having  upon  bis  hands  a  matter  in  which  that  officious 
gentleman's  interference  was  likely  to  prove  troublesome. 
His  character,  he  was  aware,  bad  been  assailed  at  the 
Spa  in  the  most  public  manner,  and  in  tt^e  most  public 
manner  he  was  resolved  to  demand  redress  ;  conscious 
that  whatever  other  important  concerns  bad  brought  him 
to  Scotland,  must  necessarily  be  postponed  to  the  vindica- 
tion of  his  honour.  He  was  determined,  for  this  purpose, 
to  go  down  to  the  rooms  when:X&e  company  was  assembled 
at  the  breakfast  hour,  and  had  just  taken  his  bat  to  set  out, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Dods,  who,  announcing 
**  a  gentleman  that  was  speering  for  him,''  ushered  into 
the  chamber  a  very  fashionable  young  man  in  a  military 
surtout,  covered  with  silk  lace  and  fur,  and  wearing  a  forag- 
ing-cap ;  a  dress  now  too  familiar  to  be  distinguished,  but 
which  at  that  time  was  used  only  by  geniuses  of  a  SMperior 
order.  The  stranger  was  neither  handsome  nor  plain,  but 
had  in  his  appearance  a  good  deal  of  pretension,  and  the 
cool  easy  superiority  which  belongs  to  high  breeding. 
On  his  part,  he  surveyed  Tyrrel ;  and,  as  his  appearance 
differed,  perhaps,  from  that  for  which  the  exterior  of  the 
Cleikum  Inn  had  prepared  him,  he  abated  something  of 
the  air  with  which  he  had  entered  the  room,  and  politely 

announced  himself  as  Captain  Jekyl,  of  the Guards 

presenting,  at  the  same  time,  his  ticket. 

**  He  presumed  he  spoke  to  Mr.  Martigny  ^' 
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«*  To  Mr,  Francis  Tyrrel,  sir,"  replied  Tyrrel,  drawing 
nimself  up — "  Martigny  was  my  mother's  name — I  have 
never  borne  it." 

^'  I  am  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  disputing  that  point, 
Mr.  Tyrrel,  thoifgh  I  am  not  entitled  to  admit  what  my 
principal's  information  leads  him  to  doubt."  • 

"  Your  principal,  I  presume,  is  Sir  Bingo  Bmks  ?"  said 
Tyrrel.  "  I  have  not  forgotten  that  there  is  an  unfortu- 
nate affair  between  us." 

"  I  have  not  the  honour  to  know  Sir  Bingo  Binks," 
said  Captain  Jekyl.  ^^  I  come  on  the  part  of  the  Earl  of 
Etherington." 

Tyrrel  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  '^  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  the  gedtleipan  who  calls  himself 
Earl  of  Etherington  can  have  to  say  to  me,  through  the 
medium  of  such*a  messenger  as  yourself.  Captain  Jekyh 
I  should  have  supposed  that,  considering  our  unhappy 
relationship,  and  the  terms  on  which  we  stand  towards 
ea^  other,  the  lawyers  were  the  fitter  negociators  be- 
tween us." 

'^  Sir,"  said  Captain  Jekyl,  ^^  you  are  misunderstanding 
my  errand.  I  am  come  on  no  message  of  hostile  import 
from  Lord  Etherington — I  am  aware  of  the  connexion 
betwixt  you,  which  would  render  such  an  office  altogether 
contradictory  to  common  sense  and  the  laws  of  nature  ; 
and  I  assure  you,  I  would  lay  down  my  life  rather  than  be 
concerned  in  an  affair  so  unnatural.  I  would  act,  if  pos- 
sible, as  a  mediator  betwixt  you." 

They  had  hitherto  remained  standing.  Mr.  Tyrrel 
now  offered  his  guest  a  seat ;  and,  having  assumed  one 
himself,  he  broke  the  awkward  pause  which  ensued  by 
observing,  '^  I  should  be  happy,  after  experiencing  such  a 
long  course  of  injustice  and  persecution  from  yotnr  friend, 
to  learn,  even  at  this  late  period,  Captain  Jekyl,  anything 
which  can  make  me  think  better,  either  of  him,  or  of  his 
purpose  towards  me  and  tbwards  others." 

"  Mr.  Tyrrel,"  said  Captain  Jekyl,  "  you  must  allow 
me  to  speak  with  candour.  There  is  too  great  a  stake 
betwixt  your  brother  and  you  to  permit  you  to  be  friends  ' 
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out  i  do  pot  set  it  is  necedstry  that  yqii  should  therefore 
be  mortal  enemies." 

"  I  am  not  my  brother's  enemy,  Captain  Jekyl,'*  said 
Tyrr^l-— "  I  have  never  been  so — His  friend  I  cannot  be, 
and  be  knows  but  too  well  the  insurmountable  barrief 
which  his  own  conduct  has  placed  between  u$." 

**  I  am  aware,"  said  Captain  JekyI,  slowly  and  expres- 
sively, "  generally,  at  least,  of  the  particulars  of  your 
unfortunate  disagreement." 

"  If  so,"  said  Tyrrel,  colouring,  "  you  must  b^  also 
aware  with  what  extreme  pain  I  feel  myself  compelled  to 
enter  on  such  a  subject  with  a  total  stran^er^— a  stranger, 
too,  the  friend  and  confidant  of  one  who — But  I  will  not 
hurt  your  feelings,  Captain  Jekyl,  but  rather  endeavour  tp 
suppress  my  own*  In  one  wqrd,  I  beg  to  be  favoured 
with  the  import  of  your  communication^  as  I  am  obliged 
to  go  down  to  the  Spa  this  rooming,  in  order  to  put  to. 
rights  some  matters  there  which  concern  me  nearly." 

*^  If  you  mean  the  cause  of  your  absence  from  an%p7 
pointment  with  Sir  Bingo  Binks,"  said  Captain  Jekyl, 
<<  the  matter  has  been  already  completely  explained.  I 
pulled  down  the  offensive  placard  with  my  own  hand,  an4 
rendered  myself  responsible  for  your  honour  tq  any  one 
who  should  presume  to  bold  it  in  future  doubt." 

^<  Sir,"  said  Tyrrel,  very  much  surprised,  ^'  I  am  obligr 
ed  to  you  for  your  intention,  the  more  so  as  1  am  igiiorant 
bow  I  have  merited  such  interference.  It  is  not,  however^ 
quite  satisfactory  to  me,  because  I  am  accustomed  to  be 
tlie  guardian  of  my  own  honour." 

<<  An  easy  task,  1  presume,  in  all  cases,  Mr.  Tyrrel|" 
answered  Jekyl,  ^'  hut  peculiarly  so  in  the  present,  whep 
you  will  find  no  one  so  hardy  as  to  assail  it.^*My  interfere 
oace,  indeed,  would  have  been  unjustifiably  of^ciQu^y  had 
I  not  been  at  the  moment  undertaking  a  conimission  im- 
plying confidential  intercourse  with  you.  For  the  sake 
of  my  own  character,  it  became  necessary  to  establish 
yours.  I  know  the  truth  of  the  whole  affair  from  mv 
Griend,  the  £arl  of  £th«ringtQa,  who  ought  tq  th^nk  Ue^y- 
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•n  flo  long  as  be  Ufcs,  that  ^aved  )uip  oa  ^f  oQ^fisioiR 
from  the  commission  of  a  very  great  crime." 

*'  Your  frieady  sir,  has  had,  in  the  course  of  his  Ufe, 
much  to  thank  Heaven  for^  but  more  for  which  to  ask 
God's  forgiveness.*' 

<^  I  am  no  divine,  sir,"  replied  Captain  Jekyl,  with  spirit ; 
''  hut  I  have  been  told  that  the  same  may  be  said  of  most 
men  alive." 

'^  I,  at  least,  cannot  dispute  it,"  said  Tyrrel ;  '^  but,  to 
proceed.*^U^7e  you  fc^qd  yourself  at  liberty,  Captain 
Jekyl,  to  deliver  to  the  public  the  whole  particidars  of  a 
rencontre  so  singular  as  that  which  topK  pliice  betweea 
jour  friend  and  me  ?" 

",  I  have  not,  lir,"  sai4  J^^tyl-^*^  I  judged  it  ^  matter 
of  great  delicacy,  and  YfbxQk  ^acb  pit  ypu  had  the  like 
mterest  to  preseirye  fecret." 

"  May  I  beg  to  know,  then,"  said  Tyrrel,  "  bow  it  was 
possible  for  ypii  to  vindicate  my  abseqf^e  froiQ  Sir  Jingo's 
rendezvous  otbierwise  ?" 

"  It  was  only  necessary,  sir,  tp  pMg^  my  word  %A  % 
g^nt^^^naq  and  s^  maa  ^  boniHa^i  phar^cters  m  which  iam 
pretty  well  koQvrn  tp  th?  wprld»  that  to  my  certaii^  persooal 
knowledgf^  you  we;^e  biM*t  in  aa  affair  with  a  friend  of 
oiine,  the  further  particulars  of  which  prudence  required 
should  be  sunk  io  oblivion.  I  think  bo  one  will  venture 
(Q  dispute  my  word,  or  to  require  more  th^P  my  assurance 
— ^If  there  should  be  any  oi\q  very  h^rd  of  faith  on  the 
occasion,  I  shall  find  a  way  to  satisfy  hiii(^.  In  the  mean- 
while, your  outlawry  has  beei^k  rescinded  io  thei  iQost  hon- 
ourable manner  ;  and  Sir  Bi^gOi,  m  coosidersition  of  his 
share  ia  giving  rise  to  reports  sq  i]^^riqus  to  yout  is  desir- 
ous to  drop  all  further  proceedipgf  in  his  ordinal  quarrel, 
and  hopes  the  whole  matter  will  b^  forgot  aod  forgiven  oo 
all  sides." 

«  Upon  pay  wprd,  Captaip  Jekyl,"  fmswered  Tyrrel 
*  you  lay  me  under  the  necessity  of  ^acknowledging  obli- 
gation to  you.  You  bavQ  cut  a  kiiot  which  1 9ho^ld  have 
found  it  very  difficult  to  unloose  ;  for  1  irisnkly  confess, 
that,  while  I  was  determined  not  to  remain  under  the  stig- 
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om  pot  upon  me,  I  should  have  had  greater  difficult}^  m 
clearing  myself,  without  mentioning  circumstances,  which, 
were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  my  father's  memory,  should 
be  buried  in  eternal  oblivion.  1  hope  your  friend  feels  no 
continued  inconvenience  from  his  hurt  ?" 

"  His  lordship  is  nearly  quite  recovered,"  said  Jekyl. 

"  And  I  trust  he  did  me  the  justice  to  own,  that,  so  far 
as  my  will  was  concerned,  I  am  totally  guiltless  of  the 
purpose  of  hurting  him  ?" 

'*  He  does  you  full  justice  in  that  and  every  thing  else,*' 
replied  Jekyl ;  "  regrets  the  impetuosity  of  his  own  tem- 
per, and  is  determined  to  be  on  his  guard  against  it  in 
future." 

**  That,"  said  Tyrrel,  "  is  so  far  well ;  and  now,  may 
i  ask  once  more,  what  communication  you  have  to  make 
to  me  on  the  part  of  your  friend  ? — ^Were  it  from  any  one 
but  him,  whom  I  have  found  so  uniformly  false  and  treach- 
erous, your  own  fairness  and  candour  would  induce  me  to 
hope  that  this  unnatural  quarrel  might  be  in  some  sort 
ended  by  your  mediation." 

**  I  then  proceed,  sir,  under  more  favourable  auspices 
than  I  expected,"  said  Captain  Jekyl,  ^  to  enter  on  my 
commissicMi. — Too  are  about  to  commence  a  law-suit,  Mr: 
Tjrrrd,  if  fame  does  not  wnuig  you,  for  the  purpose  of 
depriving  your  brother  of  his  estate  and  tide." 

^  The  case  is  not  fairly  stated,  Captain  Jekyl,"  replied 
Tyrrel ;  **  I  commence  a  law-suit,  when  I  do  commence 
it,  for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  my  own  just  rights.*' 

"  It  comes  to  tbe  same  thing  eventually,"  said  die  me- 
diator ;  **  I  am  not  called  upon  to  decide  upon  the  justice 
»f  your  ckims,  but  they  are,  you  will  aUow,  newly  started. 
The  late  Countess  of  Etherington  died  in  possesion — 
^>en  and  undoubted  possessbn — of  her  rank  in  society." 

**  If  she  had  no  real  claim  to  it,  sir,"  replied  Tyrrel, 
*  she  had  more  than  justice  who  enjoyed  it  so  long ;  and 
die  injured  lady  whose  claims  were  postponed,  had  just 
so  much  less. — But  this  is  do  pobt  for  you  and  me  to  disr 
tuss  between  us— h  must  be  tried  ebewfaere." 
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**  Proofs,  sir,  of  the  strongest  kind,  will  be  necessary 
to  overthrow  a  right  so  well  established  in  public  opinion 
as  that  of  the  present  possessor  of  the  title  of  Etherington.'^ 

Tyrrel  took  a  paper  from  his  pocket-book,  and  handing ' 
It  to  Captain  Jekyl,  only  answered,  "  I  have  no  thoughts 
of  asking  you  to  give  up  the  cause  of  your  friend  ;  but 
roethinks  the  documents  of  which  I  give  you  a  fist,  may 
shake  your  opinion  of  it." 

Captain  Jekyl  read,  muttering  to  himself,  " '  Certificate 
of  marriage^  by  the  Rev.  Zadock  Kemp,  chaplain  to  the 
British  Embassy  at  Paris,  between  Marie  de  Bellroche, 
Comptesse  de  Martigny,  and  the  Right  Honourable  John 
Ltord  Oakendale — Letters  between  John  Karl  of  Ether^ 
ington  and  his  lady,  under  the  title  of  Madame  de  Mar- 
tigny — Certificate  of  baptism — Declaration  of  the  Earl 
of  Etherington  on  his  death-bed.^ — All  this  is  very  well 
— but  may  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  if  it  is  really  your  pur- 
pose to  go  to  extremity  with  your  brother  ?'* 

"  He  has  forgot  that  he  is  one — he  has  lifted  his  hand 
against  my  life." 

"  You  have  shed  his  blood — twice  shed  it,"  said  Jekyl ; 
"  the  world  will  not  ask  which  brother  gave  the  offence, 
but  which  received,  which  inflicted,  the  severest  wound." 

"  Your  friend  has  inflicted  one  on  me,  sir,"  said  Tyr- 
rel, "  that  will  bleed  while  I  have  the  power  of  memory." 

"  I  understand  you,  sir,"  said  Captain  Jekyl ;  "  you 
mean  the  affair  of  Miss  Mowbray  ?" 

"  Spare  me  on  that  subject,  sir,"  said  Tyrrel.  "  Hith- 
erto I  have  disputed  my  most  important  rights — rights 
which  involved  my  rank  in  society,  my  fortune,  the  hoti- 
otir  of  my  mother — with  something  like  composure ;  but 
do  not  say  more  on  the  topic  you  have  touched  upon,  un- 
less you  would  have  before  you  a  madman  ! — Is  it  possi- 
ble for  you,  sir,  to  have  heard  even  the  outline  of  this  story, 
and  to  imagine  that  1  can  ever  reflect  on  the  cold-blood- 
ed and  most  inhuman  stratagem,  which  this  friend  of  yours 
prepared  for  two  unfortunates,  without "  He  start- 
ed up,  and  walked  impetuously  to  and  fro.     "  Since  the 
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I^ieod  himMilf  luternipted  the  happiness  of  pevfect  inno* 
cence,  there  was  never  such  sb  act  of  treachery — nevei 
such  schenef  of  happiness  destroyed — never  such  inev- 
itahle  misery  fjrepared  for  two  wretches  who  bad  the  idi- 
ocy to  repose  perfect  confidence  in  him  ! — Had  there 
been  passion  in  his  conduct,  it  had  been  the  act  of  amaa 
-^a  wicked  man,  indeed^  but  still  a  human  creature,  actr 
ing  under  the  influence  of  human  feelings — but  bis  was 
the  deed  of  a  calm,  cold,  calculating  demon,  actuated  by 
the  basest  and  most  sordid  motives  of  self-interest,  joined, 
as  I  firmly  believe,  to  an  early  and  inveterate  hatred  of 
one  whose  claims  he  considered  as  at  variance  with  bis 
own." 

'^  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  in  such  a  temper,"  said  Cap* 
tain  Jeky],  calmly  ;  "  Lord  Etherington,  I  tru9t>  acted 
on  very  different  motives  than  those  you  impute  to  biiii ;. 
and  if  you  wiU  but  listen  to  me,  perhaps  something  may 
be  struck  out  which  may  accommodate  these  unhappjf 
disputes." 

"  Sir,"  said  Tyrrel,  sitting  down  again,  "  I  will  listen 
tOi  you  with  calmness,  as  I  would  remain  cahn  under  tiie 
probe  of  a  surgeon  tenting  a  festered  wound.  But  when^ 
you  touch  me  to  the  quick,  when  you  prick  the  very  nerve, 
you*  cannot  expect  me  to  endure  without  wincing." 

^*  I  will  endeavour,  dien,  to  be  as  brief  in  the  operatioto 
as  I  can,"  replied  Captain  Jekyl,  who  possessed  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  most  admirable  composure  during  the  whole 
conference.  '*  I  conclude,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  that  the  peace, 
happiness,  and  honour  of  Miss  Mowbray  are  dear  to  you  P' 

"  Who  dare  impeach  her  honour  ?"  said  Tyrrel,  fierce- 
ly ;  then  checking  himself,  added  in  a  more  moderate 
tone,,  but  one  of  deep  feeling,  ^'  They  are  dear  to  me,  sir, 
as  my  eye-sight." 

'^  My  friend  holds  them  in  equal  regard,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain ;  ^  and  has  come  to  the  resolution  of  doing  her  the 
most  ample  justice." 

'^  He  can  do  her  j,ustice  no  otherwise,  than  by  ceasmg 
to  haunt  this  neighbourhood,  to  think,  to  speak,  even  ta 
dream  of  her." 
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^  Lohi  E'tberingtoiv  thwks  otherwise/'  siM  Captein 
Mcyl  ;  *^  fae  believes  that  if  Miss  Movrbnrjr  htfs  AfiMiaHiied 
any  wrong  at  his  hands,  which,  of  course,  I  am  not  caiM 
upon  tb  admit,  it  w31  be  best  repaired  hy  the  ofibr  to  share 
wilfa  her  bis  tide,  his  rank,  and  hia  fortune." 

^*  Hi»  tide,  rank,,  and  fortune,  sir,  arie  as  Rvnch  ft  febe- 
hood  as  he  is  himself,"  said  Tjrrel,  with  riolence-^ 
"  Marry  Clara  Mowbray  ?  never  !" 

"  My  friend's  f<^rtune,  you  will  obsenre,"  rephed  Jekyl^ 
*^  does  not  rest  end  rely  upon  the  event  of  the  law^suit 
with  which  you,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  now  threaten  him— Deprive 
him,  if  you  can,  of  the  Oakendale  estate,  he  has  still  a 
large  pati'imony  by  his  mother  ;  and  besides,  as  to  his 
marriage  with  Clara  Mowbray,  he  conceives,  that  unless 
it  should  be  the  lady's  wish  to  have  the  ceremony  repeat- 
ed, to  which  he  is  most  ddsirous  to  defer  his  own  opinion, 
they  have  only  to  declare  that  it  has  already  passed  be- 
tween them," 

"  A  trick,  sir  !"  said  Tyrrel,  "  a  vile  infamous  trick ! 
of  which  the  lowesi  wretch  in  Newgate  would  be  ashaimed 
— the  imposition  of  one  person  fop  another." 

"  Of  that,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  I  have  seen  no  evidence  what*- 
evev.  The  clergyman's  certificate^  is  djeaa^^-^^FiaBtttf 
tyrrel  is  united  to  Clara  Mowbray  m  the  holy  bands  ci 
wedlock — such  is  die  tenor — there  is  a  eopy-'^^iiay,.  stop 
one  inslaot^  if  you  please,  sir.:  You  say  there  was  an  nn- 
posidon  in  the  case— I  have  eio  ddubl  but  you  speak  what 
you  believe,  ami  what  Miss  Mowbray  told  youb  She  waa 
surprised' — forced  in  some  measure  from  the  husband  she 
had  just  married — ashamed  to  meet  her  former  lover,  to 
whom,  doubdess,  she  had  made  many  a  vow  of  love,  and 
ne'er  a  true  one — what  wonder  that,  unsapported  by  her 
bride-groom!,  she  should  have  clian^d  heit  tone,,  and 
ihrown  all  the  blame  of  her  own  inconstancy  om  d»e  absem 
swain  ? — ^A  woitiaoi,  ait  a  pinch  so  critical,  witt  make  tht 
mo^  improbable  excuse,  rather  than  be  fouiid  gudky  oil 
/  her  osnn  eoofessionv" 
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**  There  must  be  no  jesting  in  teis  case,"  s»d  TyneX 
his  cheek  becoming  pale,  and  his  voice  altered  with  pas* 


<^  I  am  quite  serious,  sir,"  replied  Jekyl ;  *^  and  there 
is  no  law  court  in  Britain  that  would  take  the  lady's  word 
•—all  she  has  to  ofier,  and  that  in  her  own  cause — against 
a  whole  body  of  evidence,  direct  and  circumstantial,  show- 
ing that  she  was  by  her  own  free  consent  married  to  the 
gentlen>an  who  now  claims  her  hand. — Forgive  me,  sir — 
I  see  you  are  much  agitated — I  do  not  mean  to  dispute 
your  right  of  believing  what  you  think  is  most  credible 
—•I  only  use  the  freedom  of  pointing  out  to  you  the  im- 
pression which  the  evidence  is  likely  to  make  on  the 
minds  of  indifferent  persons." 

"  Your  friend,"  answered  Tyrrel,  affecting  a  compos- 
ure, which,  however,  he  was  far  from  possessing,  ^*  may 
think  by  such  arguments  to  screen  his  villany  ;  but  it  can- 
not avail  him — the  truth  is  known  to  Heaven — it  is  known 
to  me — and  there  is,  besides,  onie  indifferent  witness  upon 
earth,  who  can  testify  that  die  most  abominable  imposi- 
tion was  practised  on  Miss  Mowbray." 

*^  You  mean  her  cousin, — Hannah  Irwin,  I  think,  is  her 
name,"  answered  Jekyl ;  *<  yoti  see  I  am  fully  acquainted 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  But  where  is 
Hannah  Irwin  to  be  found  ?" 

*'  She  will  appear,  doubtless,  in  Heaven's  good  time, 
and  to  the  confusion  of  him  who  now  imagines  the  only 
witness  of  his  treachery — ^the  only  one  who  could  tell  the 
truth  of  this  complicated  mystery— either  no  longer  lives, 
or,  at  least,  cannot  be  brought  forward  against  him,  to  the 
ruin  of  his  schemes.  Yes,  sir,  that  slight  observ.ation  of 
vours  has  more  than  explained  to  me  why  your  friend,  or, 
to  call  him  by  his  true  name,  Mr.  Valentine  Bulmer,  has 
not  commenced  his  machinations  sooner,  and  also  why  he 
vbas  commenced  them  now.  He. thinks  himself  certain 
that  Hannah  Irwin  is  not  now  in  Britain,  or  to  be  pro- 
duced in  a  court  of  justice— he  may  find  himself  mis* 
taken." 
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<<  M7  friend  seems  perfectly  confident  of  the  ismie  of 
his  cause,"  answered  Jekyl ;  <<  but  for  the  lady's  sake, 
he  is  most  unwilling  to  prosecute  a  suit  which  must  be  at- 
tended with  so  many  circumstances  of  painful  exposure." 

'^  Exposure,  indeed !"  answered  Tyrrel ;  *<  thanks  to 
the  traitor  who  laid  a  mine  so  fearful,  and  who  now  affects 
to  be  reluctant  to  fire  it. — Oh !  how  I  am  bound  to  curse 
that  affinity  that  restrains  my  hands !  I  would  be  content 
to  be  the  meanest  and  vilest  of  society,  for  one  hour  of 
vengeance  on  this  unexampled  hypocrite  !--«One  thing  is 
certain,  sir— your  friend  will  have  no  living  victim.  His 
persecution  will  kill  Clara  Mowbray,  and  fill  up  the  cup 
of  his  crimes,  with  the  murder  of  one  of  the  sweetest  ■  ■  ■ 
I  shall  grow  a  woman,  if  I  say  more  on  the  subject !" 

"  My  friend,"  said  Jek;!,  "  since  you  like  best  to  have 

him  so  defined,  is  as  desirous  as  you  can  be  to  spare  the 

lady's  feelings  5  and  with  that  view,  not  reverting  to  for- 

^mer  passages,  he  has  laid  before  her  brother  a  proposal 

of  alliance,  with  which  Mr.  Mowbray  is  highly  pleased." 

"  Ha  !"  said  Tyrrel,  starting— «  And 'the  lady?" — 

^*  And  the  lady  so  far  proved  favourable,  as  to  c<m- 
sent  that  Lord  Etherington  shall  visit  Shaws-Castle." 

^'  Her  consent  must  have  been  extorted  !"  exclaimed 
Tyrrel. 

"  It  was  given  voluntarily,"  said  Jekyl,  "  as  I  am  led 
to  understand ;  unless,  perhaps,  in  so  far  as  the  desire  to 
veil  these  very  unpleasing  transactions  may  have  operated, 
I  think  naturally  enough,  to  induce  her  to  sink  them  in 
eternal  secrecy,  by  accepting  Lord  Etherington's  hand.— 
I  see,  sir,  I  give  you  pain,  and  am  sorry  for  it. — 1  have 
no  title  to  call  upon  you  for  any  exertion  of  generosity  5 
out  should  such  be  Miss  Mowbray's  sentiments,  is  it  too 
much  to  expect  of  you,  that  you  will  not  compromise  the 
lady's  honour  by  insisting  upon  former  claims,  and  open- 
ing up  disreputable  transactions  so  long  past  ?" 

"  Captain  Jekyl,"  said  Tyrrel,  solemnly,  "  I  have  no 
claims.  Whatever  I  might  have  had,  were  cancelled  by 
the  act  of  treachery  through  which  your  friend  endeav- 

11*      VOL.    II. 
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opined  too  succeasfiiUy  Co  stii^knt  me.  Were  Clara  Mow- 
bray a«  free  from  her  pretended  marriage  as  law  could 
proAouaee  lier,  still  with  me— me,  at  least,  of  aU  men  in 
the  world — the  obstacle  must  ever  remain,  that  the  imp 
iial  benediction  has  beea  pronounced  over  her,  and  the 
man  whom  I  aiust  for  ooee  call  broiker.^^^rflie  stopped 
At  that  word)  as  if  it  had  cost  bim  agony  to  pronounce  it» 
and  then  resumed  i-^*  No,  sir,  I  luare  no  views  of  perr 
0onal  advantage  in  this  tiiatler-^tiiey  have  been  long  anni'v 
hilated.  But  I  will  no|  permit  Clara  Mowbray  to  become 
the  wife  of  a  yillain-— I  will  watch  over  ker  with  thoughts 
i^s  spotless  as  those  of  her  guardian  angeh  1  have  beea 
the  «aufle  of  all  the  evil  slie  has  sustainedr-^I  first  persuadi- 
ed  her  to  quit  the  path  of  duty-rri,  of  all  men  who  live, 
##Q  bound  to  protect  her  from  the  misery — from  the  guilt 
'nt-which  must  attach  to  her  as  this  man's  wife,  I  will 
never  believe  that  she  wishes  it — I  will  never  believe,  thai 
{fi  ,c^m  mind  and  sober  reason,  she  can  be  brought  to 
fissedd  to  §uch  a  guilty  proposal. — But  her  mind-^alas  !«*» 
is  not  of  the  firm  texture  it  onee  could  boast ;  and  your 
frimd  knows  well  how  to  press  on  the  sqpring  of  every 
passion  that  can  agitate  and  alarm  her.  Threats  of  exr- 
ff9m^r0  may  exiort  her  consent  to  tliis  most  unfitting 
match,  if  they  do  not  indeed  drive  her  to  suicide,  which 
(  llijnk  the  most  likely  termination.  I  will,  therefore,  be 
strong  where  she  is  weak»-*-Your  friend,  sir,  must  at  least 
fiirif^  bis  proposals  of  their  fine  gilding.  I  will  satisfy  Mr. 
JEVIpwbi^y  of  St.  Ronan's  of  his  false  pretences,  both  to 
rank  and  fortune ;  and  I  rather  think  he  will  protect  his 
^Or  against  the  claim  of  a  needy  profligate,*  though  he 
ipight  be  dazzled  with  the  alliance  of  a  wealthy  peer." 

"  Your  cause,  sir,  is  not  yet  won,"  answered  «lekyl ; 
'^  and  when  it  is,  your  brother  will  retain  property  enough 
to  entitle  him  to  marry  a  greater  match  than  Miss  Mow 
bray,  besides  the  large  estate  of  Nettlewood  to  which 
ibat  alliance  must  give  him  right.  But  I  would  wish  to 
make  som^  accommodation  between  you  if  it  were  pos- 
aible.    You  profess,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  to  lay  <isi<Jo  all  sel^h 
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Irishes  and  views  ia  Urn  matler,  and  to  look  entirefy  to 
Miss  Mowbrajr'e  safety  and  happiness  ?" 

'^  Such,  upon  my  honour^  is  the  exclusive  purpose  of 
my  interference — I  wwild  give  all  I  am  worth  to  procure 
her  an  hour  of  quiet — ^for  happiness  she  will  never  know 
again." 

"  Your  anticipations  of  Miss  Mowbray's  distress,"  said 
Jekyl,  "  are,  I  understand,  founded  upon  the  character 
of  my  friend.  You  think  him  a  man  of  light  principle, 
and  because  he  overreached  you  in  a  juvenile  intrigue, 
you  conclude  that  now,  in  his  more  steady  and  advanced 
years,  the  happiness  of  the  lady  in  whom  you  are  so  much 
interested  ought  not  to  be  trusted  to  him?" 

"  There  may  be  other  grounds,"  said  Tyrrel,  hastily, 
**  but  you  may  argue  upon  those  you  have  named,  as 
isufficient  to  warrant  my  interference." 

**  How,  then,  if  I  should  pnopo^e  some  accommodation 
of  this  nature?  Lord  Etbertngton  does  not  pretend  to  the 
ardour  of  a  passionate  joven  He  lives  much  in  the  world, 
and  has  no.  desire  to  quit  it.  Miss  Mowbray's  health  is 
delicate — her  spirits  variable — and  retirement  would  most 
probably  be  her  choice. — Suppose — I  am  barely  putdng 
a  supposition — $uppose  that  a  marriage  between  two  per- 
sons so  circumstanced  were  rendered  necessary  or  ad- 
vantageous to  both — suppose  that  such  a  marriage  were 
to  secure  to  one  party  a  large  estate — were  to  ensure  the 
other  agaiiist  ail  die  consequences  of  an  unpleasant  expo- 
sure— still,  bmh  ends  might  be  obtained  by  the  mere  cer- 
emony of  marriage  passing  between  them.  There  might 
he  a  previjtHis  contract  of  separation,  with  suitable  provis- 
ions for  the  lady,  and  stipulations,  by  which  the  husband 
fhiMiid  renauQoe  all  claim  to  her  society.  Such  things 
hapf^ea  every  season,  if  not  on  4he  very  marriage-day, 
yet  before  die  honey-moon  is  over-— ^Wealth  and  free- 
dom would  be  the  lady's,  and  as  much  rank  as  you,  sir, 
SMpposing  your  claims  just,  may  thmk  proper  to  leave 
Ihem." 
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Tliere  was  a  long  pause,  during  which  TyrFcl  under- 
went  many  changes  of  countenance,  which  Jekyl  watched 
carefully,  without  pressing  him  for  an  answer.  At  length 
he  replied,  "  There  is  much  in  your  proposal,  Captain 
jfekyl,  which  I  might  be  tempted  to  accede  to,  as  one 
manner  of  unloosing  this  Gordian  knot,  and  a  compro- 
mise by  which  Miss  Mowbray's  future  tranquillity  would  be 
in  some  degree  provided  for.  But  I  would  rather  trust  a 
fanged  adder  than  your  friend,  unless  I  saw  him  fettered 
by  the  strongest  ties  of  interest.  Besides,  I  am  certain 
the  unhappy  lady  could  never  survive  the  being  connected 
with  him  in  this  manner,  though  but  for  the  single  moment 
wlien  they  should  appear  together  at  the  altar.  There  are 
other  objections " 

He  checked  himself,  paused,  and  then  proceeded  m  a 
calm  and  self-possessed  tone.  "  You  think,  ))erhapsj  even 
yet,  that  I  have  some  selfish  and  interested  views  in  this 
business  ;  and  probably  you  may  feel  yourself  entitled  to 
entertain  the  same  suspicion  towards  me,  whicli  I  avowed- 
ly harbour  respecting  every  proposition  which  originates 
ivith  your  friend. — I  cannot  help  it — I  can  but  meet  these 
disadvantageous  impressions,  with  plain-dealing  and  hon- 
esty ;  and  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  both  that  /  make  a  propo- 
sition to  you. — Your  friend  is  attached  to  rank,  fortune, 
and  worldly  advantages,  in  the  usual  proportion  at  least 
in  which  they  are  pursued  by  men  of  the  world — this  you 
must  admit,  and  I  will  not  offend  you  by  supposing  more.'* 

^^  I  know  few  people  who  do  not  desire  such  advanta- 
ges," answered  Captain  Jekyl ;  '*  and  I  frankly  own,  that 
he  affects  no  particular  degree  of  philosophic  indifference 
respecting  them.'* 

"  Be  it  so,"  answered  Tyrrel.  "  Indeed,  the  proposal 
you  have  just  made  indicates  that  his  pretended  claim  on 
this  young  lady's  hand  is  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  dic- 
tated by  motives  of  interest,  since  you  are  of  opinion  that 
be  would  be  contented  to  separate  from  her  society  on  'he 
very  marriage-day,  provided  that,  in  doing  so,  he  was  as- 
sured of  the  Nettlewood  property." 
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"  My  proposition  was  unauthorised  by  my  principal,'' 
answered  Jekyi ;  *^  but  it  is  needless  to  deny,  that  its  very 
tenor  implies  an  idea,  on  my  part,  that  hcxA  Etberingtoa 
is  no  passionate  lover." 

"  Well  then,"  answered  Tyrrel.  "  Consider,  sir,  and 
let  him  consider  well,  that  the  estate  and  rank  he  now 
assumes,  depend  upon  my  will  and  pleasure — that  if  I 
prosecute  the  claims  of  which  that  scroll  makes  you  aware, 
he  must  descend  from  the  rank  of  an  earl  into  that  of  a 
commoner,  stripped  of  by  much  the  better  half  of  his 
fortune — a  diminution  which  would  be  far  from  compen- 
sated by  the  estate  of  Nettle  wood,  even  if  he  could  ob- 
tain it,  which  could  only  be  by  means  of  a  law-suit,  pre- 
carious in  the  issue,  and  most  dishonourable  in  its  very 
essence." 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  Jekyl,  "  I  perceive  your  argument 
— ^What  is  your  proposal  ?" 

"  That  I  will  abstain  from  prosecuting  my  claim  on 
those  honours  and  that  property — that  I  will  leave  Valen- 
tine Bulmer  in  possession  of  his  usurped  title  and  ill-de- 
served wealth — that  I  will  bind  myself  under  the  strongest 
penalties  never  to  disturb  his  possession  of  the  Earl- 
jdom  of  Etherington,  and  estates  belonging  to  it — on  con- 
dition that  he  allows  the  woman,  whose  peace  of  mind  he 
has  ruined  for  ever,  to  walk  through  the  world  in  her 
wretchedness,  undisturbed  either  by  his  marriage-suit,  or 
by  any  claim  founded  upon  his  own  most  treacherous 
conduct — in  short,  that  he  forbear  to  molest  Clara  Mow- 
bray, either  by  his  presence,  word,  letter,  or  through  the 
intervention  of  a  third  party,  and  be  to  her  in  future  as  ii 
he  did  not  exist." 

*  This  is  a  singplar  offer,"  said  the  Captain ;  "  may  I 
ask  if  you  are  serious  in  making  it  ?*' 

*  1  am  neither  surprised  nor  offended  at  the  question," 
said  Tyrrel.  "  I  am  a  man,  sir,  like  others,  and  affect 
no  superiority  to  that  which  all  mew  desire  the  possession 
of — a  certain  consideration  and  station  in  society.  I  am 
no  romantic  fool,  to'undervalue  tlie  sacrifice  lam  about  to 
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Mdkdr.  )  r^H^U9^  ^  I^^Ie  which  is  aod  ought  to  be  the 
fi^g§p^  fra^fj}!^  t/^  me,  because  it  involves  (he  blusbei)  ^ 
li#  ^sppj^)  tb^  f^e  of  an  honoured  mo^er — because,  jqi 
failing  to  claim  it,  I  disobey  the  commands  of  a  dying, 
il^F,  wbQ  vii^Qd  that  by  doing  so  I  should  d^cl^  to 
^^  Yf9fi]d  tbi^  pk^iteoce  which  hurried  hiip  jperbaps  Xp  tb^ 
gray^ft  fpd  tb^  making  which  public  be  oposiclered  might 
b^  SQloe  ^oq^ment  fpr  his  errors*  Frpm  an  bouQur^d 
plaice  iQ  the. land,  I  descend  voluntarily  to  bejpQipe  a.U^ipe- 
le^s  i^^iip  I  ibr,  once  certain  that  Clara  Mowbray's  peace 
is  a«^wr«Ni|  3rpttiiio  no  longer  holds  me. — All  this  |  do^  sirji 
uM  in  ai^y  idle  strain  of  overr^heated  feeling,  but  3eeing^  and 
kfipwir^g,  9Ad  dearly  valuing,  every  advantage  wbicb  I  re- 
9<9Wcai-v^et  I  do  it,  and  do  it  willingly,  rathei:  than  be  the 
cause  of  farther  evil  to  one,  on  whom  I  have  ab^eady 

krg*^  lOO-rrriOQ  JQflUCb." 

His  voice,  in  spite  of  his  exertions,  faltered  as  he  fon- 
(i^iiided  the  sentence^  and  a  big  drop  which  rose  to  his 
eye,  required  bioi  for  the  moment  to  turn  towards  the  win-r 
dow. 

*'  J  ani  ashamed  of  this  childishness,"  he  said,  turning 
agaun  to  Captain  Jekyl  ^  ''  if  it  e^icites  your  ridicule^  sijr^ 
Ipt  it  be  at  least  a  prooi  of  my  sincerity." 

'^  I  am  far  from  entertaining  such  sentinEkents,"  said 
Jekyl,  respectfully — for,  in  a  long  train  of  fashionable  fol- 
lies, his  heart  had  not  been  utterly  hardened — "  very  far 
indeed.  To  a  proposal  so  singular  as  yours,  I  cannot  be 
expected  to  answer — except  ius  far — the  character  of 
tbe  peer^gie  is,  I  believe,  indelible,  and  cannot  be  resigned 
ou  assumed  at  plpsusure.  If  you  are  really  Earl  of  £th- 
erington,  I  cannot  see  how  your  resigning  the  right  may 
avail  my  friend  •** 

"  You,  sir,  it  might  not  avail,"  said  Tyrrel,  gravely, 
*'  because  you,  perhaps,  might  scorn  to  exercise  a  right, 
or  hold  a  title,  that  was  not  legally  yours.  But  your  friend 
will  have  no  such  compunctious  visitings.  If  he  can  act 
the  Earl  to  the  eye  of  the  world,  he  has  already  shown 
thai  his  honour  and  conscience  will  be  easily  satisfied  " 
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*^  May  I  take  a  eopjr  of  the  memoraiiduin,  contaiDing 
this  lidt  of  docoineDts,"  said  Captain  Jekyl,  *^  for  the  in- 
formatioo  of  my  constituent  ?" 

"  The  paper  is  at  yotir  pleasure,  sir,"  replied  Tyrrel  ; 
**'  it  is  itself  hut  a  copy.^**-But,  Captain  Jekyl,"  he  added, 
fritb-a  sareasUc.  expressipa,  '<  is,  it  would  seein,  but  im- 
perfectly kt  into  his  frieiKl's  ooafjdence-*-*he  may  be  as- 
sured his  principal  is  completely  .acquaiiated  with  the  eon- 
'  ents  of  this  paper,  and  has  accurate  copies  of  the  deeds 
.0  which  it  refers." 

*'  I  thittk  it  scarce  possible,"  said  Jekyl,  angrily. 

"  PossiUe  aod  certain  i"  answered  TyrreL  "  My 
father,  shortly  preceding  his  death,  sent  me — with  a  most 
affecting  eonfession  of  his  errors-^tliis  list  of  papers,  and 
acquainted  me  that  he  had  made  a  similar  communication 
to  your  friend.  That  he  did  so  I  have  no  doubt, however 
Mr.  Buhner  may  have  thought  proper  to  disguise  the  cud- 
cumstance  in  commiinication  with  you .  One  circumstance, 
among  others,  stmnps  at  once  his  character,  and  confirms 
me  of  the  danger  he  apprehended  by  my  return  to  Bri«- 
taiQ.  He  found  means,  through  a  scoundrelly  agent,  who 
had  made  me  the  usual  remittances  from  my  father  while 
aUve,  to  withold  those,  which  were  necessary  for  my  re- 
turn from  the  Levant,  and  I  was  obliged  to  borirow  from 
a  friend." 

"  Indeed  ?"  replied  Jekyl.  <'  IC 13  (be  fit sfc  time  I  have 
heard  of  these  papet^—s-May  I  inquire  wbeiTe  the  4^iginals 
are,  and  in  whose  custody  ?" 

"  I  was  in  the  East,"  answered  Tyrrel,  "  durmg  my 
father's  last  illness,  and  these  papers  were  by  him  depos- 
ited with  a  respectable  commercial  house,  mikk  which  be 
was  connected*  They  were  enclosed  in  a  cover  directed 
to  me,  and  that  again  in  an  envelope,  addressed  to  the  prin 
cipal  person  in  their  firm." 

"  Yott  must  be  sensible,"  said  Captain  Jekyl,  "  that  1 
can  scarcely  decide  on  the  extlraordinary  ofier  which  you 
have  beeo  pleated  to  make,  of  resigning  the  claim  found- 
ed on  these  doovniieots,  unless  1  had  a  preyipiis  opportu- 
nity of  eKtonmg  them/' 
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"  Yau  sbail  bare  that  opportunky^ — I  will  wtite  td  hav^ 
liieai  sent  dowu  by  tlie  po£t — they  lie  but  ia  small  pom^ 
pass." 

"  This,  then,"  said  the  Captain^  "  suix;^  up  all  thai 
can  be  said  at  present. — Supposing  these  proofs  to  be  oi 
unexceptionable  authenticity,  I  certainly  would  advise  mj 
friend  Etlierington  to  put  to  sleep  a  claim  so  important 
as  yours,  even  at  the  e^ense  of  resigning  his  matrimonial 
speculation — I  presume  you  desigo  to  abide  by  your  of- 
fer ?" 

''  1  am  not  io  the  habit  of  altering  my  raind^^-^still  less 
of  retracting  my  word,"  said  Tyrrel,  somewhat  haugh- 
tily. 

'^  Wepart  friends,  I  hope  m  said  Jekyl,  rising  and  tak- 
ing his  leave* 

'^  Not  .enemies,  cert^nly,  Captain  Jekyl.  I  will  own  to 
you  I  owe  you  my  thanks,  for  extricating  me  from  that 
foolish  affair  at  the  Well — nothing  could  have  put  me  to 
more  inconvenience  than  the  necessity  of  following  to  ex- 
tremity a  frivolous  quarrel  at  the  present  moment." 

"  You  will  come  down  among  us,  then  ?"  said  Jekyl. 

'^  I  certainly  shall  not  wish  to  appear  to  hide  myself,' 
answered  Tyrrel ;  ^'  it  is  a  circumstance  might  be  turned 
against  me — ^Thereisaparty  who  will  avail  himself  of  ev- 
ery advantage.  I  have  but  one  path.  Captain  Jekyl— that 
of  truth  and  honour." 

Captain  Jekyl  bowed,  and  took  his  leave.  So  soon  as 
he  was  gone,  Tyrrel  locked  the  door  of  the  apartment, 
and  drawing  from  his  bosom  a  portrait,  gazed  on  it  with  a 
mixture  of  sorrow  and  tenderness,  until  the  tears  dropped 
from  his  eye. 

It  was  the  picture  of  Clara  Mowbray,  such  as  he  had 
known  her  in  the  days  of  their  youthful  love,  and  taken 
by  himself,  whose  early  turn  for  painting  had  already  de- 
veloped itself.  The  features  of  the  blooming  girl  might 
be  yet  traced  in  the  fine  countenance  of  the  more  matur^ 
ed  original.  But  what  was  now  become  of  the  glow  which 
had  shaded  her  cheek  ? — what  of  the  arch,  yet  subdued 
pleasantry,  which  lurked  in  the  eye  ?-^wbat  of  the  joyous 
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content,  which  composed  every  feature  to  the  expression 
of  an  Euphrosyne  ? — Alas  !  these  were  long  fled  !— 
Sorrow  had  laid  his  hand  upon  her — the  purple  light  of 
youth  was  quenched*-4be  glance  of  innocent  gayety  was 
exchanged  for  looks,  now  moody  with  ill-concealed  care, 
now  animated  by  a  spirit  of  reckless  and  satirical  obser- 
vation. 

"  What  a  wreck  !  what  a  wreck !"  exclaimed  Tyrrel ; 
''  and  all  of  one  wretch's  making. — Can  1  put  the  last 
hand  to  the  work,  and  be  her  murderer  outright  ?  1  can- 
not—I cannot ! — ^1  will  be  strong  in  the  resolve  I  have 
formed — ^I  will  sacrifice  all — rank — station — fortune — and 
fame.  Revenge  ! — ^revenge  itself  the  last  good  left  me — 
revenge  itself  I  will  sacrifice,  to  obtain  for  her  such  tran- 
quillity as  she  may  be  yet  capable  to  enjoy.'' 

In  this  resolution  be  sat  down,  and  wrote  a  lettei  to  the 
commercial  house  with  whom  the  documents  of  his  birth 
and  other  relative  papers,  were  deposited,  requesting  that 
the  packet  containing  them  should  be  forwarded  to  him 
through  the  post-office. 

Tyrrel  was  neither  unambitious,  nor  without  those  sen- 
timents respecting  personal  consideration,  which  are  usu- 
ally united  with  deep  feeling  and  an  ardent  mind.  It  was 
with  a  trembling  hand,  and  a  watery  eye,  but  with  a  heart 
firmly  resolved,  that  he  sealed  and  despatched  the  letter ; 
a  step  towards  the  resignation,  in  favour  of  his  mortal 
enemy,  of  that  rank  and  condition  in  life,  which  was  his 
own  by  right  of  inheritance,  but  had  so  long  hung  m 
doubt  betwixt  them. 
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CHAPTER  XI, 

INTRUSION. 


By  my  trothy  I  will  go  with  thee  to  the  lane^8-end  t— 1  am  a  Idnd  of  faiixf 
-^I  shaU  ^tlck.  Meaanartfor  Mtagure. 

Irwai^nowfar  advanced  in  autumn.  TPhe  dew  lay 
thitk  on  the  long  grass,  where  it  was  touched  by  the  siin ; 
but  wh6re  the  sward  lay  in  shadow,  it  was  covered  with 
hoar  frost,  and  crisped  under  Jekyl's  foot,  as  be  returned 
'through  the  woods  of  St.  Ronan's.  The  leaves  of  the 
ash-trees  detached  thenisehres  fVom  the  branches,  and, 
without  an  air  of  wind,  fefl  spontaneously'  on  the  path, 
'f^e  mists  still  hy  lazily  upon  the  heights,  and  the  huge 
oM  toWe*  of  Si.  Ronan*s  was  entirely  shrouded  with  va- 
poiir,  except  where  a  sunbeam,  struggling  with  the 
mist,  penetrated  into  its  wreath  so  far  as  to  show  a  project- 
ing turret  upon  one  of  the  angles  of  the  old  fortress,  which, 
long  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  raven,  was  popularly  called 
'thd  Corbie's  Tower.  Beneath,  the  scene  was  open  and 
lightsome,  and  the  robin  red-breast  was  chirping  his  best, 
to  atone  for  the  absence  of  all  other  choristers.  The  fine 
foliage  of  autumn  was  seen  in  many  a  glade,  running  dp 
the  CTdes  of  each  little  ravine,  russet-hued  and  golden- 
'specked,  and  tinged  frequently  with  the  red  hues  of  the 
mountain-ash}  wftfle  here  and  tliere  a  huge  old  fir,  the 
native  growth  of  the  soil,  flung  his  broad  shadow  over  the 
rest  of  the  trees,  and  seemed  to  exult  in  the  permanence 
of  his  dusky  livery  over  the  more  shdwy,  but  transitory 
brilliance  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 

Such  is  the  scene,  which,  so  often  described  in  prose 
and  in  poetry,  yet  seldom  loses  its  effect  upon  the  ear  or 
upon  the  eye,  and  through  which  we  wander  with  a  strain 
of  mind  congenial  to  the  decline  of  the  year.  There  are 
few  who  do  not  feel  the  impression  ;  and  even  Jekyl 
though  bred  to  far  different  pursuits  than  those  most  fa« 
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S^t^h  la^tlob  omtM»pl»ltoo»  nhxed  Mb  ptoe  to  ad- 
-man  limimatamawm  beamy  of  the  laadacape. 
> .  P«iluipfl»  «laQi»  be  vasiaoo  liurry  to  moto  the  Siaii  «f 
'Vti^m^Bf  UmMk  nhofia  deorvice  be  fek  biniMtf  mort 
4kmii6Md  Bnuu^  ]m  toterfiem  witb  Tyird.  b  ^Mi  (pleir 
ibAtcbttt  QableauiD  blul  not  liilly  reposad  id  bb  friend  the 
canfidenof  promised  ;  be  had  not  made  him  aware  of  tbe 
existeDce  of  those  importanc  documeDts  of  proof,  on  which 
tho  whole  fate  of  bi»  oegotiatioQ  appeared  now  to  hinge^aod 
in  so  far  bad  deeeived  him.  Tet,  when  he  pulled  from  his 
foekel|«id  re-read  Lord  Etherington's  explanatory  letter^ 
Jekyl  could  not  help  beinj^more  sensible  than  he  had  been 
DD  the  first  perusal,  how  much  the  present  possessor  of  that 
litle  felt  idarmed  at  his  brother's  claims ;  and  he  had  sooie 
compasfiioii  for  the  natural  feeling  that  must  have  rendered 
ham  shy  of  eommuniealing  at  once  the  very  worst  view  ot 
his  case,  even  to  his  most  confidential  friend.  Upon  the 
whole,  he  remembered  that  Lord  Etherington  had  been 
Jiis  bsnefrietor  to  an  unusual  extent ;  that,  in  return,  he 
faid  promned  the  young  noUenMui  his  active  and  devoted 
assistance,  in  extricating  him  from  the  difficulties  with 
^faich  he  seemed  at  present  surroimded  |  that,  in  quality 
of  his  confidant,  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  most 
•seciret  transactions  of  his  life  ;  and  that  it  could  only  be 
some  very  strong  cause  indeed  which  could  justify  break- 
ing off  from  him  at  this  moment.  Yet  he  could  not  help 
wishing  either  that  bis  own  obligations  had  been  less,  bis 
friend's  cause  better,  or,  at  least,  the  friend  himself  more 
worthy  of  assistance. 

^^  A  beautiful  morning,  sir,  for  such  a  foggy,  d— d  cli- 
mate as  this,"  said  a  voice  close  by  Jekyl's  ear,  which 
made  htm  at  once  start  out  of  his  contemplation.  He 
turned  half  round,  and  beside  him  stood  our  honest  friend 
Touchwood,  his  throat  muffled  in  his  large  Indian  hand- 
kerchief, huge  gouty  shoes  thrust  upon  lus  feet,  his  bob- 
wig  weU  powdered,  and  the  gold-headed  cane  in  his  hand, 
carried  upright  as  a  sergeant's  halbert.  One  glance  of 
contemptuous  survey  entitled  Jekyl,  according  to  his  mod- 
ish ideas,  to  rank  the  old  gendeman  as  a  regular-built  quiz. 
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•«nd  to  tre^t  imn  as  tbe  yoong  geotlemen  of  his  M^esly^ 

Guards  think  themselves  entitled  to  use  everj  unfa^iora^- 
tie  variety  of  the  human  species.  A  slight  iDclination  of  a 
bow,  and  a  very  cold  '^  You  have  the  advantage  of  me,  sir/' 
ifaropped  as  it  were  uneonsciously  from  his  tongue,  were 
tneant  to  repress  the  old  gentleman's  advances,  and  ntod'- 
«rate  liis  ambition  to  be  hail  fellow  well  met  with  his  bet- 
ters. But  Mr.  Touchwood  was  callous  to  the  intended 
rebuke  ;  he  had  lived  too  much  at  large  upon  the  world, 
and  was  far  too  confident  of  his  own  merits,  to  take  a  re- 
pulse easily,  or  to  permit  his  modesty  to  interfere  with 
any  purpose  which  he  had  formed. 

"  Advantage  of  you,  sir  ?"  he  replied  ;  "  I  have  lived 
too  long  in  the  world  not  to  keep  all  the  advantages  1  have, 
and  get  all  I  can — and  I  reckon  it  one  that  I  have  over- 
taken you,. and  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company 
to  the  Well." 

.  ^*  I  should  but  interrupt  your  worthier  meditations, 
sir,"  said  the  other ;  ^'  besides  I  am  a  modest  young  man, 
and  think  myself  fit  for  no  better  company  than  my  own 
H—moreover,  I  walk  slow— ^very  slow.^— Good  morning  to 
ycHi,  Mr.  A-^a — ^I  believe  nay  treacherous  memory  has 
let  slip  your  name,  sir." 

.  *^  My  name  ! — Why,  your  memory  must  have  been 
like  Pat  Murtough's  greyhound,  that  let  the  hare  go  before 
(be  caught  it.  Tou  never  heard  my  name  in  your  life. 
•Touchwood  is  my  name.  What  d'ye  think  of  it,  now 
you  know  it  ?" 

"  I  am  really  no  connoisseur  in  surnames,"  answered 
•Jekyl ;  ^'  and  it  is  quite  the  same  to  me  whether  you  call 
yourself  Touchwood  or  Touchstone.  Don't  let  me  keep 
you  from  walking  on,  sir.  You  will  find  breakfast  far. 
advanced  at  the  Well,  sir,  and  your  walk  has  probably 
given  you  an  appetite." 

"  Which  will  serve  me  to  luncheon-tnne,  I  promise 
you,"  said  Touchwood  ;  "  I  always  drink  my  coffee  as 
soon  as  my  feet  are  in  my  pabouches — it's  die  way  all 
^ver  the  East.     Never  trust  my  breakfast  to  their  scald- 
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ing  milk-*and-water  at  the  Well,  I  assure  you  ;  and  for 
walking  slow,  I  have  had  a  touch  of  the  gout.'* 

"  Have  you,"  said  Jekyl ;  "  I  am  sorry  for  that ;  be- 
cause,'if  you  have  no  mind  to  breakfast,  I  have— and  so, 
Mr.  Touchstone,  good-morrow  to  you.** 

But,  although  the  young  soldier  went  off  at  double 
quick  time,  his  pertinacious  attendant  kept  close  by  his 
side,  displaying  an  activity  which  seemed  inconsistent 
with  his  make  and  his  years,  and  talking  away  the  whole 
time,  so  as  to  show  that  his  lungs  were  not  in  the  least 
degree  incommoded  by  the  unusual  rapidity  of  motion. 

*^  Nay,  young  gentleman,  if  you  are  for  a  good  smart 
walk,  1  am  for  you,  and  the  gout  may  be  d — d.  You  are 
a:  lucky  fellow  to  have  youth  on  your  side  5  but  yet,  so  far 
as  between  the  Aultoun  and  the  W^l,  I  think  I  could  walk 
you  for  your  sum,  barring  running — all  heel  and  toe — equal 
weight,  and  I  would   match  Barclay  himself  for  a  mile.'' 

"  Upon  ray  Word  you  are  a  gay  old  gentleman  !**  said 
I>^ky},  relaxing  his  pace  ;  "  and  if  we  must  be  fellow- 
trwellers,  dK)ugh  I  can  see  no  great  occasion  for  it,  I  must 
even  shorten  sail  for  you." 

.  So  saying,  and  as  if  another  means  of  deliverance  had 
eeeurred  to  him,  he  slackened  his  pace,  took  out  a  moroc- 
co case  of  segars,  and,  lighting  one  with  his  briquet,  said, 
while  he  walked  on,  and  bestowed  as  much  of  its  fra- 
grance as  he  could  »jpon  the  face  of  his  intnisiVte  com- 
panion, "  Vergeben  sie,  mein  herr — icb  bin  erzogen  in 
kaiserlicher  dienst — muss  rauchen  ein  kleine  wenig."* 

"  Rauchen  sie  immer  fort,"  said  Touchwood,  produc- 
ing a  huge  meerschaum,  which,  suspended  by  a  chain 
from  his  neck,  lurked  in  the  bosom  of  his  ooat,  "  habe 
auch  mien  pfeichen-^Sehen  sie  den  lieben  topf  !"^  and  he 
began  to  return  the  smoke,  if  not  the  fire,  of  his  compan- 
ion, in  full  volumes,  and  with  interest. 

"  The  devil  take  the  twaddle,"  said  Jekyl  to  himself, 
*  he  is  too  old  and  too  fat  to  be  treated  after  the  manner 
of  Professor  Jackson ;  and,  on  my  life,  1  cannot  tellVhai 
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to  make  of  biQ»»***-He  it  ft  n&aidenler  loo^-I  uust  tip  him 
the  cold  shoMUeci  or  lie  wri&  be  pestermg  me  ^ternallf*'' 

AcoofdiAgly,  h»  wdlked  on,  suckisg  his  segar«  and  ap- 
pareotly  m  M  nbMraeteMi  a  mood  as  Mr*  Cargill  bimseii^ 
without  paying  tbo  least  attemaon  to  Touc^vrood,  who 
oevertheless  conuoued  talking^  as  if  be  had  been  address- 
ing the  loost  aitlentive  feteoer  in  Scodmid,  whether  it  w«re 
fbe  fitvourite  oepbew  of  a  ^ross,  old,  rich  bachdor,  or  the 
«id-de-camj^  of  some  old  ru^y  firebek  of  a  general,  who 
tells  stories  of  the  Am^can  war* 

'^  And  so,  sir^  I  can  pot  up  with  any  companion  at  a 
pAQch,  for  I  have  traveUed  m  all  sorts  of  wayjs^  from  a  ear- 
avaa  down  to  a^carrier's  cart ;  but  the  best  sodety  is  the 
best  every  where ;  and  I  am  hapoy  I  hare  fallen  in  with 
a  gemtleman  who  suita  me  so  well  as  you.-^That  grave, 
steady  attention  of  yours  reminds  me  of  Elfi  Bey-— yoa 
TOigbt  talk  to  hioi  in  Engjiah,  or  anything  he  understoed 
least  of---^you  might  iiiave  read  Aristotle  to  £lfi,  and  not 
a  muscle  would  be  stir-*-^ve  him  his  pipe^  and  he  woukl 
silt  4m  hi$  imsbim  with  « listening  air  as  if  he  imk  ia  ^verjr 
word  of  what  you  said." 

Captain  J^kyl.  threw  Away.  tbe  remnMt  of  his  segar, 
With  a  Uttle  md^ement  of  pettishness,  aad  began  to  vMm* 
.d^  ao  opera  air. 

"  There  agaiQ,  now !— -That  is  just  so  like  the  Marquis  of 
Roocombole,  another  dear  friend  of  mine,  that  whistles  aH 
the  time  you  talk  to  him-»-He  says  he  learned  it  in  the 
reign  of  terror^  when  a  man  was  .^d  to  whisde  to  shonr 
his  tbroat  was  whole.  And,  talking  of  great  folk,  what 
flo  you  think  of  this  aiiair  between  Lord  Etheringjbon  and 
bm  brother,  or  cousin,  as  some  folk  call  him  ?" 

Jekyl  ab^lutely  started  at  the  questioii ;  a  degree  of 
eiaotion,  wbicb,  fadd  k  been  irimasaed'by  aQy-4»f  bis  fashr 
ionabie  friends,  would  for  ever  have  ruinied  1^  pretensions 
\Q  rank  in  the  first  order. 

<<  What  afiair  ?*'  he  asked,  as  soon  as  he  could  com- 
m^nS  a  certain  degree  of  composure*  •'. 

*'  Why,  you  know  the  news  surely  i  FrancisT  Tyrrel, 
whom  all  the  company  voted  a  coward  the  other  day, 
turns  out  as  brave  a  fellow  as  any  of  us  ;  for  instead  of 
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rw  aiv^rto  «vokl  hmng  bis  ovm  tlHroal  cm  by 
Sir  Bingo  Binks,  he  was  at  the  veiy  moment  engaged  in 
«  gidknt  aiCmipt  l»  murder  fais  elder  brodior,  or  iiis  more 
l«firliiI;bniflier^or  his  cousin,  or  some  such  ne«r  rcAadon;** 

^^  I  beliffF^  you  are  misioformed,  sir/'  said  Jekjl,  drjlj, 
imd  dien  restuBed,  as  deftly  as  he  could,  his  proper  char- 
mitfr  of  a  pQeocuraate. 

^M  am  told,^^  ooatioued  Touchwood,  **  one  JekyI  acted 
as  a  semuid  to  cbem  both  on  tbie  occasion-— a  proper  fel- 
low^ sir^^-*K)De  of  those  fine  gendemen  wbom  we  pay  for 
polisbmg  tba  panreatent  in  Bond  Screet,  a»d  kiekiog  at  a 
thick  shoe  aDd  a  pair  of  worsted  stockings,  as  if  the  wearer 
were  none  of  their  pay-masters.  However,  I  beliere  the 
Commander-in-Chief  is  like  to  discard  him  when  he  hears 
what  has  happened."  # 

"  Sir  !"  said  J^yl,  fierceIy-*-«then,  recollecting  the 
fbily  of  being  angry  with  an  original  of  his  companioif's 
descripiion,  be  proeeedisd  more  coolly,  **  Yon  ar«  misin- 
ibvmed'-^t^^aptaiB  Jekyl  knew  nothing  of  any  liueh  matter 
as  you  refer  to — you  tjslk  af  n  fiewon  yoM  know  nothing 
Qf>^aptain  Jekyl  is — --»»  (Here  he  stopped,  a  litde 
scaadaliaed,  perluips,  at  the  Teiry  idea  of  Tindicating  him- 
sdf  to  such  a  personage  from  such  a  charge.) 

^  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  traveller,  filling  np  the  chasm  in 
his  own  way,  ^  he  is  not  worth  our  talking  of,  certainly^^ 
bitt  I  believe  he  knew  as  mueh  of  ttye  oiatter  as  either  you 
or  I  do,  f<Hr  all  that." 

^'  Shr,  this  is  either  a  very  great  mistake^  or  w9fnl  im- 
pertinence," answered  the  oflicer.  «  However  absurd 
or  kiDmsive  you  may  be,  I  cannot  allow  yon,  either  in 
ignocaqce  or  meiviKty,  to  use  the  name  of  Captain  lekyl 
with  disrespect* — ^I  am  Captain  Jekyl,  sir." 

^  Vary  IHce,  very  like,"  said  Touchwood,  with  the  most 
jmiwoking  indfference  ;  '<  I  guessed  as  much  before." 

"  Then,  sir,  you  may  guess  what  is  likely  to  follow, 
vriaba  a  gentkman  hears  himself  unwan^ntably  and  un- 
jiody  slandered,"  replied  Captain  Jekyl,  surprised  and 
jamoHud  that  has  annnneiation  of  name  and  rank  seemed 
to  be  treated  so  lightly.     "  I  advise  you,  sir,  not  to  pro 
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ceed  too  far  upon  the  inimimidesof  jour  age  and  ins^^iifi* 
cance." 

'^  I  never  presume'  farther  than  I  have  good  reason  to 
think  necessary,  Captain  Jekyl,"  answered  Touchwood, 
with  great  composure.  <'  I  am  too  old,  as  you  say,  for 
any  such  idiotical  business  as  a  duel,  which  no  nation  I 
know  of  practises  but  our  silly  fools  of  Europe — and  then 
as  for  your  switch,  which  you  are  grasping  with  so  much 
dignity,  that  is  totally  oiit  of  the  question.  Look  you, 
young  gentleman ;  ibur*fifths  of  my  life  have  been  spent 
among  men  who  do  not  set  a  man's  life  at  the  value  of  a 
button  on  hb  collar — every  person  learns,  in  such  cases,  to 
protect  himself  as  he  can  ;  and  whoever  strikes  me  must 
stand  to  the  consequences.  I  have  always  a  brace  of 
bull-dogs  about  me,  wbich  put  age  and  youth  on  a  level. 
So  suppose  me  hovse whipped,  and  pray,  at  the  same  time, 
suppose  yourself  shot  through  the  body.  The  same  ex- 
ertion, of  the  imagination  will  serve  for  both  purposes/' 

So  saymg,  he  exhibited  a  very  handsome,  highly-fin- 
ished, and  richly  mounted  pair  of  pistols. 

'^  Catch  me  without  my  tools,"  said  he,  significantly, 
buttoning  hb  coat  over  the  arms,  wluch  were  concealed 
in  a  side-pocket,  ingeniously  contrrred  for  tliat  purpose. 
"  I  see  you  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  me,"  he  con- 
tiaued,  in  a  familiar  and  confidential  tone  ;  *^  but,  to  teU 
you  the  tiuth,  every  body  that  has  meddled  in  this  St. 
Ronan's  business,  is  a  little  off  the  hooks*t— something  of  a 
Ui^  exaliee^  in  plain  words,  a  little  t^raxy,  or  so ;  and  I  do 
not  affect  to  be  much  wiser  than  other  people." 

^'  Sir,"  said  Jekyl,  '^  your  manners  and  discourse  are 
so  unprecedented,  that  I  must  ask  your  meaning  plainly 
and  decidedly— Do  you  mean  to  insult  me,  or  no  ?*' 

'<  No  insult  at  all,  young  gentleman-^all  fair  meaning, 
and  above  board— I  only  wished  to  let  you  know  what  the 
world  may  say,  that  is  all." 

.."  Sir,"  said  Jekyl,  hastily,  "  tbe  world  may  tell  what 
lies  it  pleases ;  but  I  was  not  present  at  the  rencontre  be- 
tween Etherington  and  lib.  Tyrrel—«I  was  some  hundred 
nules  off." 

'*  Thtre  now,"  said  Touehwood^  ^  there  un$  a  renooB 
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ire  between  them — the  very  thing  I  wanted  to  know. ' 

"  Sir,"  said  Jekyi,  aware  too  late  that  m  his  haste  to 
vindicate  himself,  he  had  committed  his  friend,  "  I  desire 
you  will  found  nothing  on  an  expressioii  hastily  used,  to 
vindicate  myself  from  a  false  aspersion — I  only  meant  to 
say,  if  there  was  an  affair  such  as  you  talk  of,  I  knew 
nothing  of  it." 

"  Never  mind — ^never  mind — I  shall  make  no  bad  use 
of  what  1  have  learned,"  said  Touchwood.  "  Were  you 
to  eat  your  words  with  the  best  fish-sauce,  (and  that  is 
Burgess's,)  I  have  got  all  the  information  from  them  I 
wanted." 

"  You  are  strangely  pertinacious,  sir,"  replied  Jekyl. 

"  Of  a  rock,  a  piece  of  flint  for  that — What  I  have 
learned,  I  have  learned,  but  I  will  giake  no  bad  use  of  it. 
— Hark  ye.  Captain,  I  have  no  malice  against  your  friend 
— perhaps  the  contrary — but  he  is  in  a  bad  course,  sir- 
has  kept  a  Cilse  reckoning,  for  as  deep  as  he  thinks  him- 
self ;  and  I  tell  you  so,  because  I  hold  you  (your  finery 
out  of  the  question)  to  be,  as  Hamlet  says,  indififerent 
honest ;  but,  if  you  were  not,  why,  necessity  is  necessity ; 
and  a  man  will  take  a  Bedouin  for  his  guide  in  the  desert, 
whom  he  would  not  trust  with  an  aspar  in  the  cultivated 
field  ;  so  I  think  of  reposing  some  confidence  in  you— 
have  not  made  up  my  mbd  yet,  though." 

"  On  my  word,  sir,  I  am  greatly  flattered  both  by 
your  intentions  and  your  hesitation,"  said  Captain  Jekyl. 
"  You  were  pleased  to  say  just  now,  that  every  one  con- 
cerned with  these  matters  was  something  particular." 

"  Ay,  ay — something  crazy-v-a  little  mad,  or  so.  Thal^ 
was  what  I  said,  and  I  can  prove  it." 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  proof,"  said  Jekyl — "  1 
hope  you  do  not  except  yourself  ?" 

"  Oh  !  by  no  means,"  answered  Touchwood  ;  "  I  am 
one  of  the  maddest  old  boys  ever  slept  out  of  straw,  or 
went  loose.  But  you  can  put  fishing  questions  in  your 
turn.  Captain,  I  see  that — ^you  would  fain  know  how  much, 
or  how  little,  I  am  in  all  these  secrets.  Well,  that  is  as 
hereafter  may  be.  In  the  meantime,  here  are  my  proofs. 
— ^Old  Scrogie  Mowbray  was  mtd,  to  like  the  sound  of 
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Mowbrar  better  iftafn  thfrt  of  Scwgie  j  ycniMg  Str6pH 
was  mad  not  to  Tfke  ?r  as  trell.  The  ohf  Eari  of  Ether- 
mgloff  was  TiCft  satire  when  Ire  tttdtried  a  French  wife  in 
secret,  and  derUish  mad  indeed  when  he  married  an  Eng^ 
fish  one  in  pubfic.  Then  for  the  good  folk  here,  Mow- 
bray of  St.  Ronan's  is  cracked,  when  he  wishes  to  give 
his  sister  to  he  knows  not  precisely  whom  ;  she  is  a  fool 
not  to  take  him,  because  she  does  know  who  be  is,  and 
what  has  been*  between  them  ;  and  your  friend  is  maddest 
of  all,  who  seeks  her  under  so  heavy  a  penalty  :— ^ancf 
you  and  I,  Captain,  go  mad  gratis,  for  company^s  sake, 
when  we  mix  ourselves  with  such  a  mess  of  folly  and 
phrenzy.*' 

^*  Really,  sir,  all  that  you  have  said  is  an  absolute  rid- 
dle to  me,"  repfied  the  embarrassed  Jekyl. 

**  Riddles  may  be  read,**  said  Touchwood,  nodding  y 
"  if  you  have  any  desire  to  read  mine,  pray  take  notice, 
that  this  being  our  first  interview,  I  have  exerted  myseH 
fairs  lesfrais  du  conversation^  as  Jack  Frenchman  says  j 
if  you  want  another,  you  may  come  to  Mrs.  Dods*s  at  the 
Cleikum  Inn,  any  day  before  Saturday,  at  four  precise^, 
when  you  will  find  none  of  your  half-stSirved',  long-limbed 
bundles  of  bones,  which  you  call  poultry  at  the  table-dliote, 
but  a  right  Chitty-gong  fowl — 1  got  Mrs.  Dods  the  breed 
from  old  Ben  Vandewash,  the  Dutch  broker-— stewed  to 
a  minute,  with  rice  and  mushrooms.-^If  you  can  eat  with- 
out a  sihrer  fork,  and  your  appetite  serves  you,  you  shall 
be  welcome — ^that's  all. — So,  good  morning  to  you,  good 
master  lieutenant,  for  a  captain  of  the  Guards  is  but  a 
Jieutenant  after  all."  • 

So  saying,  and  ere  Jekyl  could  make  any  answer,  tfan 
old  gentleman  turned  short  oflT  into  a  path  which  led  to 
the  heafing  fountain,  branching  away  from  that  which  con- 
ducted to  the  Hotel. 

Uncertain  with  whom  he  had  been  holding  a  conversa- 
tion so  strange,  Jekyl  remained  looking  after  him,  until  his 
attention  was  roused  by  a  little  boy,  who  crept  out  from 
an  adjoining  thicket,  with  a  switeh  in  his  haitd  which  he 
had  been  just  cutting, — probably  agwnst  r egtflafidns  to  the 
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coBlrafy  fdfe<^  flMide  aad  pnmdad,  finr  be  hdd  hjiagflf 
ready  to  take  cover  m  the  copse  again,  io  case  anj  one 
were  in  sight  who  might  be  interested  in  chastising  his 
delin^aeoy •  CH4wa  Jekyl  easily  recognised  io  him  one 
of  that  hopeful  class  of  imps,  who  pick  up  a  pKcarious 
KveKfaood  about  placae  of  pubUc  veaort,  by  going  errands, 
brushing  shoes?  doing  die  groom's  and  coachman's  work 
ID  the  stable%  dariviojpdoalaes,  opeokig  galas*  aed  so  forth, 
for  about  one-leolb  par4  ef  theit  tiaae,  spending  the  rest 
in  gambUag,  deeping  io  the  swii  and  otherwise  qualifying 
tbeNDssalves  to  exefciaa  the  prufeaaiott  of  tbie^ea  and  pick* 
pockets,  either  separately,  or  io  cotMUodioii  with  those  of 
waiters,  grooms,  and  postilions.  The  litde  outcast  bad 
an  indifferent  pair  of  pantaloons,  and  about  half  a  jacket, 
for,  like  Pentapolin  with  iha  pahad  arm,  be  went  on  action 
widi  bis  right  shoulder  bare  ;  a  third  part  of  what  had 
once  been  a  hat  covered  his  hair,  bleached  white  with  the 
sun,  and  his  face,  as  bnown  aa  a  benry^  was  illuminated  by 
a  pair  of  eyes,  which,  for  spying  out  either  peril  or  profit, 
might  have  rivalled  those  of  the  hawk. — In  a  word,  it 
was  the  original  Puck  of  the  SHiaws  dramaticals. 

*<  Come  bitfaer,  ye  unhanged  wfaefp,**  said  Jekyl,  <<  and 
tell  me  if  you  know  the  old  gentleman  that  passed  down 
the  walk  just  now — ^yonder  he  is,  still  m  sight." 

^  It  is.  the  Naboab,"  said  the  boy  ^  <<  I  could  smear  to 
bis  back  among  all  the  backs  at  the  Waal,  your  bcHiouf.*' 

"  What  do  you  call  a  Nabob,  you  varlet  P^ 

^^  A  Naboal>«-a  Naboab  ?"  answered  the  scout;  '*  odd, 
I  believe  it  is  ane  comes  frae  foreigiiL  parts,  with  mair  siller 
than  his  pouches  can  baud,  and  spilla  it  a'  thiough  the 
country— they  are  as  yellow  aa  oraogersi.  and  maun  bae 
a'  thing  their  ain  gate." 

'<  And  what  is  this  Naboab's*  name,  aayou  call  him  ?' 
demanded  JekyL 

^'  His  oame  is  Touckwood,"  said  his  io&Emer  ;  '*  ye 
may  see  him  at  the  Waal  every  moming.' 

"  I  have  not  seen  him  at  the  ordinary." 

'^  Na,  na,"  answered  the  boy  ;  ^'  he  is  a  queer  auld 
ni  I,  he  disna  frequent  wi'  other  folk,  but  lives  upby  at  the 
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Cleikum. — ^He  gtre  me  balf-a-crown  jihce,  and  forbade 
me  to  play  it  awa'  at  pitch  and  toss." 

"  And  you  disobeyed  him,  of  course  ?•* 

*  Na,  1  didna  dis-obeyed  him — I  plaid  it  awa'  at  neevie- 
neevie-nick-nack." 

<<  Well,  there  is  sixpence  for  thee ;  lose  it  to  the  devil 
in  any  way  thou  think'st  proper/' 

So  saying,  he  gave  the  little  galopin  his  donative,  and 
a  slight  rap  on  the  pate  at  the  same  time,  vdiich  sent  him 
scouring  from  his  presence.  He  himself  hastened  to 
Lord  Etheriogton's  apartments,  and,  as  luck  would  have 
it,  found  the  Earl  alone. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

DISCUSSION. 

I  will  cMvwie  with  iran^wittad  Ibob 
And  unretpective  boy»— none  are  for  ne 
Thai  look  into  me  with  luspicious  eyes. 

**  How  now,  Jekyl !"  said  Lord  Etherington,  eagerly ; 
**  what  news  from  the  enemy  ? — Have  you  seen  him  P* 

"  I  have,"  replied  Jekyl. 

<*  And  in  what  iiumour  did  you  find  him  ? — in  none 
that  was  very  favourable,  1  dare  say,  for  you  have  a  baffled 
and  perplexed  look,  that  confesses  a  losing  game — ^Ihave 
often  warned  you  how  your  bang-dog  look  betrays  you  at 
brag — And  then,  when  you  would  fain  brush  up  your 
courage,  and  put  a  good  face  on  a  bad  game,  your  bold 
looks  always  remind  me  of  a  standard  hoisted  only  half- 
mast  high,  and  betraying  melancholy  and  dejection,  instead 
of  triumph  and  defiance." 

"  1  am  only  holding  the  cards  for  your  lordship  at  pres- 
ent," answered  Jekyl ;  **  and  I  wish  to  Heaven  there  may 
be  no  one  looking  over  the  hand." 
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"  How  do  you  mean  by  that  ?" 

"  Why,  I  was  beset,  on  returning  through  the  wood,  by 
an  old  bore,  a  Nabob,  as  they  call  him,  and  Touchwood 
by  name." 

"  1  have  seen  such  a  quiz  about,"  said  Lord  Ethering- 
ton— "  What  of  him  ?" 

**  Nothing,"  answered  Jekyl ;  "  except  that  he  seem- 
ed to  know  much  more  of  your  affairs  than  you  would 
wish  or  are  aware  of.  He  smoked  the  truth  of  the  ren- 
contre betwixt  Tyrrel  and  you,  and  what  is  worse — I  must 
needs  confess  the  truth — he  contrived  to  wring  out  of  me 
a  sort  of  confirmation  of  his  suspicions." 

" 'Slife  !  wert  thou  mad  ?"  said  Lord  Etherington, 
turning  pale  ;  "  His  is  the  very  tongue  to  send  the  story 
through  the  whole  country— Hal,  you  have  undone  me." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Jekyl ;  "  I  trust  in  Heaven  I  have 
not  ! — Hb  knowledge  is  quite  general — only  that  there 
was  some  scuffle  between  you — Do  not  look  so  dismayed 
about  it,  or  I  will  e'en  go  back  and  cut  his  throat,  to  se- 
cure his  secrecy." 

"  Cursed  indiscretion  !"  answered  the  Earl — "  how 
could  you  let  him  fix  on  you  at  all  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  said  Jekyl — "  he  has  powers  of  boring 
beyond  ten  of  the  dullest  of  all  possible  doctors — stuck 
like  a  limpet  to  a  rock — a  perfect  double  of  the  Old  Man 
of  the  Sea,  who  I  take  to  have  been  the  greatest  bore  on 
record." 

^'  Could  you  not  have  turned  him  on  his  back  like  a 
turtle,  and  left  him  there  ?"  said  Lord  Etherington. 

"  And  had  an  ounce  of  lead  in  my  body  for  my  pains  ? 
No — no — we  have  already  had  footpad  work  enough — I 
promise  you  the  old  buck  was  armed,  as  if  he  meant  to 
bring  folks  on  the  low  toby.*'» 

"  Well — well — But  Martigny,— or  Tyrrel,  as  you  call 
him — what  says  he  ?" 

"  Why  Tyrrel,  or  Martigny,  as  your  lordship  calls  him/* 
answered  Jekyl,  '^  will  by  no  means  listen  to  your  lord- 
ship's proposition.     He  will  not  consent  th&t  Miss  Mow- 

13      VOL.  II. 
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bray's  happiness  shall  be  placed  io  your  lordship's  keepiag; 
nay,  it  did  not  meet  his  approbiition  a  bit  the  more,  when 
I  hinted  at  the  acknowledgment  of  the  marriage,  or  the 
repetition  of  the  ceremony,  attended  by  an  immediate 
separation,  which  I  thought  I  might  venture  to  propose.'^ 

*'  And  on  what  grounds  does  he  refuse  so  reasonable 
an  accommodation  ?"  said  Lord  Etherington — *'  Does  he 
still  seek  to  marry  the  girl  himself  ?" 

''  I  believe  he  thinks  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
render  that  impossible,"  replied  his  confidant. 

"  What  ?  then  he  would  play  the  dog  in  the  manger — 
neither  eat  nor  let  eat  ? — He  shall  find  himself  mistaken. 
She  has  used  me  like  a  dog,  Jekyl,  since  I  saw  you ;  and, 
by  Jove  !  I  will  have  her,  that  I  may  break  her  pride* 
and  cut  him  to  the  liver  with  the  agony  of  seeing  it."    • 

"  Nay,  but  hold — hold  !"  said  Jekyl ;  "  perhaps  I 
have  something  to  say  on  his  part,  that  may  be  a  better 
compromise  than  all  you  could  have  by  teazing  him.  He 
is  willing  to  purchase  what  he  calls  Miss  Mowbray's  traa- 
quillity,  at  the  expense  of  his  -resignation  of  his  claims  to 
your  father's  honours  and  estate ;  and  he  surprised  me 
very  much,  my  lord,  by  showing  me  this  list  of  docu- 
ments, which,  I  am  afraid,  makes  his  success  more  than 
probable,  if  there  really  are  such  proofs  in  existence." 
Lord  Etherington  took  the  paper,  and  seemed  to  read 
with  much  ^attention,  while  Jekyl  proceeded, — ^*  He  has 
written  to  procure  these  evidences  from  the  person  with 
whom  they  are  deposited." 

"  We  shall  see  what  like  they  are  when  they  arrive," 
said  Lord  Etherington.  "They  come  by  post,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  may  be  immediately  expected,"  said  Jekyl. 

"  Well — ^he  is  my  brother  on  one  side  of  the  house,  at 
least,"  said  Lord  Etherington ;  "  and  I  should  not  much 
like  to  have  him  lagged  for  forgery,  which  I  suppose  will 
be  the  end  of  his  bolstering  up  an  unsubstantial  plea  by 
fabricated  documents — ^I  should  like  to  see  these  same 
papers  he  talks  of." 

«  But,  my  lord,"  replied  Jekyl,  "  Tyrrel's  allegation 
Up  that  you  have  seen  them  ;  and  that  copies,  at  least, 
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•rere  made  out  for  you,  and  are  in  your  possesaion-^sucb 
s  bis  averment." 

"  He  lies,"  answered  Lord  Etheringlon,  "  so  far  as  he 
pretends  I  know  of  such  papers.  I  consider  tiie  whole 
.  story  as  froth — foam — fudge,  or  whatever  is  most  unsub- 
stantial. It  will  prove  such  when  the  papers  appear,  if 
indeed  they  ever  will  appear.  The  whole  is  a  bully 
from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  I  wonder  at  thee,  Jekyi,  for 
being  so  thirsty  after  syllabub,  that  you  can  swallow  such 
whipt  cream  as  that  stufi*  amounts  to.  No,  no — I  know 
my  advantage,  and  shall  use  it  so  as  to  make  all  their 
hearts  bleed.  As  for  these  papers,  I  recollect  now  that 
my  agent  talked  of  copies  of  some  manuscripts  havmg 
been  sent  him,  but  the  originals  were  not  then  forthcom- 
ing ;  and  Fll  bet  the  long  odds  that  they  never  are — mere 
fabrications — If  I  thought  otherwise,  would  I  not  tell  you?" 

**  Certainly,  I  hope  you  would,  my  lord,"  said  Jekyl ; 
*^  for  I  see  no  chance  of  my  being  useful  to  you,  unless  I 
have  the  honour  to  enjoy  your  confidence." 

^^  You  do— you  do,  my  friend,"  said  Etherington,  shak- 
ing him  by  tlie  hand ;  *^  and  since  I  must  consider  yoUr 
present  negociation  as  failed,  I  must  devise  some  other 
mode  of  settling  with  this  mad  and  troublesome  fellow." 

^'  No  violence,  my  lord,"  said  Jekyl,  once  more,  and 
with  much  emphasis. 

"  None — none — none,  by  heaven  ! — Why,  thou  sus- 
picious wretch,  must  I  swear  to  quell  your  scruples  ? — 
On  the  contrary,  it  shall  not  be  my  fault,  if  we  are  not  on 
decent  terms." 

^'  It  would  be  infinitely  to  the  advantage  of  both  your 
characters  if  you  could  bring  that  to  pass,"  answered 
Jekyl ;  ^'  and  if  you  are  serious  in  wishing  it,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  prepare  Tyrrel.  He  comes  to  the  Well  or  to 
the  ordinary  to-day,  and  it  would  be  highly  ridiculous  to 
make  a  scene." 

^'  True,  true ;  find  him  out,  my  dear  Jekyl,  and  per- 
suade him  how  foolish  it  will  be  to  bring  our  family  quar- 
rels out  before  strangers,  and  for  their  amusement.  They 
ihall  AM  the  two  bears  can  meet  without  bidng. — Gro— go 
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•^I  tntl  fcIRo^  you  instatitly — go,  and  f emember  you  hAt^ 
my  full  and  exclusive  confidence. — Go,  bAlf*bred,  «art^ 
ling  fodl  !*•  he  contin'red,  the  instant  Jekyl  hat!  left  the 
rdorn,  "  with  just  spirits  enough  to  ensure  your  own  ruin, 
by  hurrying  you  into  what  yoif  are  not  up  to.— But  he 
has  charact6r  in  the  world — ^is  brave— and  one  of  tbos& 
whose  Coufitenance  gives  a  fair  face  to  a  doubtful  busi- 
ness. He  id  iny  creature,  too— 1  have  bought  and  paid 
for  him,  and  it  would  be  idle  extravagance  not  to  make 
use  of  him— But  as  to  confidence — no  confidence,  hon-' 
est  Hal,  beyond  that  which  cannot  be  avoided.  If  I  want- 
ed a  confidant,  here  comes  a  better  than  thou  by  half-^ 
Solra^s  has  no  scruples — he  will  always  gi^e  me  money'sr 
worth  of  zeal  and  secrecy  for  money." 

His  lordship^s  valet  at  this  moment  entered  the  apart 
ment  i  ti  grave,  civil-looking  man,  past  the  middle  age, 
witb  a  sallow  complexion,  a  dark  thoughtful  eye,  slow 
and  spaHng  of  speech,  and  sedulously  attentive  to  all  the 
duties  of  his  situation. 

**  Solme8,"-said  Lord  Etherington,  and  then  stopped 
shon. 

"  My  lord — ^"  There  was  a  pause ;  and  when  Lord 
Etherington  had  again  said,  "  Solmes  V*  and  his  valet  had 
answered,  **  Your  fordship,"  there  was  a  second  pause ; 
until  the  Earl,  as  if  recollecting  himself,  **  Oh !  I  remem- 
bet  whdt  1  wished  to  say — ^it  was  about  the  Course  of  post 
here.     It  is  not  very  regular,  I  believe  ?" 

**  Regular  enough,  my  lord,  so  (slt  as  concerns  this 
place — ibe  people  in  the  Aultoun  do  not  get  their  letters 
in  course." 

**  And  why  not,  Solmes  ?'*  said  his  lorddiip. 

"  The  old  Woman  who  keeps  the  little  inn  there,  my 
lord,  is  on  bad  terms  with  the  post-mistress — the  one  will 
not  Send  for  the  letters,  and  the  other  will  not  despatch 
them  to  the  village ;  so,  betwixt  them,  they  are  some- 
ita&B  lost,  or  mislaid,  or  returned  to  the  general  post 
office." 

**  1  wish  that  may  not  be  the  case  of  a  packet  which  I 
expect  in  a  few  days — ^it  should  have  been  here  ahready, 
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Dr  perhaps  It  may  arrive  in  the  heginning  of  the  week — ^it 
IS  n-om  that  formal  ass,  Truemao  the  quaker,  who  ad 
dresses  me  by  my  Christian  and  family  name,  Francis 
TyrreK  He  is  like  enough  to  mistake  the  inn,  too,  and 
I  should  be  sorry  it  fell  into  Monsieur  Martigny's  hands 
— ^I  suppose  you  know  he  is  in  that  neighbourhood  ? —  Look 
after  its  safety,  Solmes — (}uiedy>you  understand ;  because 
people  might  put  odd  constructions,  as  if  I  were  wanting 
a  letter  which  was  not  my  own." 

^'  I  understand  perfectly,  my  lord/'  said  Solmes,  with* 
out  exhibiting  the  shghtest  change  in  bis  saUow  counW- 
nance,  though  entirely  comprehending  the  natvse  of  the 
service  required* 

<<  And  bexe  is  a  note  will  pay  for  postage,"  said  the 
Earl,  putting  into  bis  valet's  hand  a  bank-bill  of  consider- 
able value ;  "  and  you  may  keep  the  balance  tor  occar 
sional  expenses." 

This  was  also  fully  understood ;  and  Solmes,  too  poli- 
tic and  cautious  even  to  look  intelligence,  or  acknowledge 
gratitude,  made  onlv  a  bow  of  acquiescence,  put  the  note 
into  his  pocket-book,  and  assured  his  lordship,  that  his 
commands  should  be  pmictually  attended  to* 

"  There  goes  the  agent  for  my  money,  and  for  my 
purpose,"  said  Lord  Etherington,  exultingly ;  <<  no  ex- 
torting of  confidence,  no  demanding  of  explanations,  no 
tearing  off  the  veil  with  which  a  delicate  manoeuvre  is 
gaze — all  excuses  are  received  as  argent  comptunif  pro- 
vided only  that  the  best  excuse  of  aU,  the  argent  comp^ 
tant  itself,  come  to  recommend  them.  Yet  I  will  trust 
po  one — ^I  will  out,  like  a  skilful  general,  and^reconnoitre 
in  person." 

With  this  resolution,  Lord  Etherington  put  on  bis  sur 
tout  and  cap,  and  sallying  from  his  apartments,  took  the 
way  to  the  bookseller's  shop,  which  also  served  as  post- 
office  and  circulating  library  ;  and  being  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  parade,  (for  so  is  termed  the  broad  terrace-walk 
which  leads  from  the  inn  to  the  Well,)  it  formed  a  con* 
13*     vofc,  ij;. 
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rcnient  lounging-place  for  news-mongers  and  idlers  of 
every  description. 

The  Earl*s  appearance  created,  as  usual,  a  sensation 
upon  the  public  promenade  ;  but  whether  it  was  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  own  alarmed  conscience,  or  that  there  was 
some  real  cause  for  the' remark,  he  could  not  help  thinking 
his  reception  was  of  a  more  doubtful  character  than  usual. 
His  fine  figure  and  easy  manners  produced  their  usual  ef- 
fect, and  all  whom  be  spoke  to  received  his  attention 
as  an  honour  ;  but  none  ofiered,  as  usual,  to  unite  them- 
selves to  him,  or  to  induce  him  to  join  their  party.  He 
seemed  to  be  looked  on  rather  as  an  object  of  observa- 
tion and  attention,  than  as  making  one  of  the  company  ; 
and  to  escape  from  a  distant  gaze,  which  became  rather 
embarrassing,  he  turned  into  the  Kttle  emporium  of  news 
and  literature. 

He  entered  unobserved,  just  as  Lady  Penelope  bad 
finished  reading  some  verses,  and  was  commenting  upon 
them  with  all  the  alacrity  of  a /emme  savante,  in  posses- 
sion of  something  which  no  one  is  to  hear  repeated  oftener 
than  once. 

"  Copy — ^no,  indeed  !"  these  were  the  snatches  which 
reached  Lord  Etherington's  ear,  from  the  group  of  which 
her  ladyship  formed  the  centre — "  honour  bright — I  must 
not  betray  poor  Chatterly — besides,  his  lordship  is  my 
friend,  and  a  person  of  rank,  you  know — so  one  would 
not — ^You  have  not  got  the  book,  Mr.  Pott  ? — you  have 
not  got  Statins  ? — you  never  have  any  thing  one  longs  to 
see.*' 

"  Very  sorry,  my  lady — quite  out  of  copies  at  present 
— I  expect  some  in  my  next  monthly  parcel." 

**  Grood  lack,  Mr.  Pott,  that  is  your  never-failing  an- 
swer," said  Lady  Penelope ;  "  I  believe  if  I  were  to  ask 
you  for  the  last  new  edition  of  the  Alcoran,  you  would 
tell  me  it-was  coming  down  in  your  next  monthly  parcel." 

^  Can't  say,  my  lady,  really,"  answered  Mr.  Pott ; 
"  have-not  seen  the  work  advertised  yet ;  but  I  have  no 
doubt,  if  it  is  likely  to  take,  there  will  be  copies  in  my 
\iext  monthly  parcel."  '^ 
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**  Mr.  Pott's  supplies  are  always  in  the  pauUo  post  fu- 
turum  tense,'*  said  Mr.  Chatterly,  who  was  just  entering 
the  shop. 

"  Ah !  Mr.  Chatterly,  are  you  there  ?"  said  Lady 
Penelope ;  "  I  lay  my  death  at  your  door — I  cannot  find 
this  Thebaid,  where  Polynices  and  his  brother " 

"  Hush,  my  lady  ! — hush  for  Heaven's  sake  !"  said  the 
poetical  divine,  and  looked  towards  Lord  Etiieriugton. 
Lady  Penelope  took  the  hint,  and  was  silent ;  but  she  had 
said  enough  to  call  up  the  traveller  Touchwood,  who 
raised  his  head  from  the  newspaper  which  he  was  study- 
ing, and,  without  addressing  his  discourse  to  any  one  in 
particular,  ejaculated,  as  if  in  scorn  of  Lady  Penelope's 
geography— 

"  Polynices? — Polly  Peachum. — ^There  is  no  such 
place  in  the  Thebais — the  Thebais  is  in  Egypt — the 
mummies  come  from  the  Thebais.  1  have  been  in  the 
catacombs — caves  very  curious  indeed — we  were  lapidat- 
ed by  the  natives — pebbled  to  some  purpose,  I  give  you 
my  word.  My  janizary  thrashed  a  whole  village  by  way 
of  retaliation." 

While  he  was  thus  proceeding.  Lord  Etherington,  as  it 
in  a  listless  mood,  was  looking  at  the  letters  which  stood 
ranged  on  the  chimney-piece,  and  carrying  on  a  languid 
dialogue  with  Mrs.  Pott,  whose  person  and  manners  were 
not  ill  adapted  to  her  situation,  for  she  was  good-looking, 
and  vastly  fine  and  affected. 

"  Number  of  letters  here  which  don't  seem  to  find 
owners,  Mrs.  Pott  ?" 

"  Great  number,  indeed,  my  lord — it  is  a  great  vexation, 
for  we  are  obliged  to  return  them  to  the  post-office,  and  the 
postage  is  charged  against  us  if  they  are  lost }  and  how 
can  one  keep  sight  of  them  all  ?" 

"  Any  love-letters  among  them,  Mrs.  Poft  t"  said  his 
lordship,  lowering  his  tone.  ^ 

"  Oh,  fie  !  my  lord,  how  should  I  know  ?"  answered 
Mrs.  Pott,  dropping  her  voice  to  the  same  cadence. 

"  Oh  !  every  one  can  tell  a  love-letter — that  has  ever 
received  one,  that  is — one  knows  them  without  opening- 
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tbey  are  always  folded  hurriedly  and  sealed  carefully — 
and  the  direction  manifests  a  kind  of  tremulous  agitation, 
that  marks  the  state  of  the  writer's  nerves — that  now," — 
pointing  with  his  switch  to  a  letter  upon  the  chimney-piecey 
"  that  miut  be  a  love-letter." 

-  "  He,  he,  he  !"  giggled  Mrs.  Pott.  **  I  beg  pardon 
for  laughing,  my  lord— but,  he,  he,  he  ! — that  is  a  letter 
from  one  Bindloose,  the  banker  body,  to  the  old  woman 
Luckie  Dods,  as  they  call  her,  at  the  change-house  in  the 
Aultoun." 

"  Depend  upon  it  then,  Mrs.  Pott,  that  your  neighbour, 
Mrs.  Dods,  has  got  a  lover  in  Mr.  Bindloose — unless  the 
banker  has  been  shaking  hands  with  the  palsy.  Why  do 
you  not  forward  her  letter  ? — you  are  very  cruel  to  keep 
it  in  durance  here." 

"  Me  forward  !"  answered  Mrs.  Pott  j  "  the  capper- 
noity,  old,  girning  ale-wife,  may  wait  long  enough  or  I 
forward  it — She'll  not  loose  the  letters  that  come  to  lier 
by  the  Kmg's  post,  and  she  must  go  on  troking  wi'  the 
old  carrier,  as  if  there  was  no  post-house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. But  the  solicitor  will  be  about  wi'  her  one  of  these 
days." 

"  Oh  !  you  are  too  cruel^-you  really  should  send  the 
love-letter  j  consider  the  older  she  is,  the  poor  soul  has 
the  less  time  to  lose." 

But  this  was  a  topic  on  which  Mrs.  Pott  understood  no 
jesting.  She  was  well  aware  of  our  matron's  inveteracy 
against  her  and  her  establishment,  and  she  resented  it  as 
a  placeman  resents  the  efforts  of  a  radical.  She  an- 
swered something  sulkily,  "  That  they  that  loosed  let- 
ters should liave  letters  ;  and  neither  Luckie  Dods,  nor 
any  of  her  lodgers,  should  ever  see  the  scrape  of  a  pen 
from  the  St,  Ronan's  office,  that  they  did  not  call  for  and 
pay  for."  ,  • 

It  is  probable  that  this  declaration  contained  the  essence 
of  the  information  which  Lord  Etherington  had  designed 
to  extract  by  his  momentary  flirtation  with  Mrs.  Pott,  fur 
when,  retreating  as  it  were  from  this  sore  subject,  she 
asked  him,  in  a  pretty  mincing  tone,  to  try  his  skill  in 
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poinliug  out  ouother  love-letter,  he  only  answered  otre- 
lessly,  that  in  onler  to  do  that  be  must  wrke  her  one  ;'' 
and  leaving  his  confideatial  station  by  her  litde  throne,  he 
lounged  through  the  narrow  shop,  faow^d  slightly  to  IjAdy 
Penelope  as  he  passed,  and  issued  forth  upon  the  parade, 
where  he  saw  a  spectacle  which  might  well  have  appalled 
a  man  of  less  self-possession  than  himself. 

Just  as  he  left  the  sliop,  little  Miss  Di^es  entered  al- 
most breathless,  witlj  the  emotion  of  innpatience  and  of 
curiosity.  "  Oh  la  !  my  lady,  what  dp  you  stay  here  for  ? 
— Mr.  Tyrrel  has  just  entered  the  other  end  of  the  pa- 
rade this  moment,  and  Lord  Etherington  is  walking  that 
way— *they  must  meet  each  other.*— O  Lord  !  come,  come 
away,  and  see  them  meet  !-i--I  wonder  if  they'll  speak'— 
1  hope  tbey  wont  fight-^Oh  la  !  do  come,  my  lady  !" 

"  I  must  go  with  you,  I  find,"  said  Lady  Penelope  5  "  it 
is  the  strangest  thing,  my  love,  that  curiosity  of  yours 
about  other  folks'  matters*-*-!  wonder  what  your  mamma 
will  say  to  it?" 

'^^  Oh  !  never  mind  mamma — nobody  minds  her— papa, 
nor  nobody — Do  come,  dearest  lady  Pen,  or  I  will  run 
away  by  myself.-^Mr.  Chatterly,  do  make  her  come  !" 

"  I  must  come,  it  seems,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  "  or  I 
shall  have  a  pretty  account  of  you." 

But,  notwithstanding  this  rebuke,  and  forgetting,  at  the 
same  time,  that  people  of  quality  ought  never  to  seem  in 
a  hurry,  Lady  Penelope,  with  such  of  her  satellites  as  she 
could  hastily  collect  around  her,  tripped  along  the  parade 
with  unusual  haste,  in  sympathy,  doubtless,  with  Miss  Dig- 
ges's  curiosity,  as  her  ladyship  declared  she  had  none  ot 
her  own. 

Our  friend,  the  traveller,  had  also  caught  up  Miss  Dig- 
ges's  information  ;  and,  breaking  off  abruptly  an  account 
of  the  Great  Pyramid,  which  had  been  naturally  introduc- 
ed by  the  mention  of  the  Thdbais,  and  echoing  the  fair 
Alarmist's  words,  "  hope  they  wont  fight,"  he  rudied  upon 
the  parade,  and  bustled  along  as  hard  as  his  sturdy  sup- 
porters could  carry  him.  If  the  gravity  of  the  traveller, 
ind  the  delicacy  of  Lady  Penelope,  were  surprised  into 
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unwonted  haste  from  their  eagerness  to  witness  the  meet 
ing  of  Tyrrel  and  Lord  Etherington,  it  may  be  well  sup- 
posed that  the  decorum  of  the  rest  of  the  company  was  a 
slender  restraint  on  their  curiosity,  and  that  they  hurried 
to  be  present  at  the  expected  scene,  with  the  alacrity  ot 
gentlemen  of  the  fancy  hastening  to  a  set-to. 

In  truth,  though  the  meeting  afforded  little  sport  to 
those  who  expected  dire  conclusions,  it  was,  nevertheless, 
sufficiently  interesting  to  those  spectators  who  are  accus 
tomed  to  read  the  language  of  suppressed  passion,  betray- 
ing itself  at  the  moment  when  the  parties  are  most  desir- 
ous to  conceal  it. 

Tyrrel  had  been  followed  by  several  loiterers  so  soon  as 
he  entered  the  public  walk  ;  and  their  number  was  now 
so  much  reinforced  that  he  saw  himself  with  pain  and  dis- 
pleasure the  centre  of  a  sort  of  crowd  who  watched  his 
motions. 

Sir  Bingo  and  Captain  MacTurk  were  the  first  to  bustle 
through  it,  and  to  address  him  with  as  much  politeness  as 
they  could  command. 

*'  Servant,  sir,"  mumbled  Sir  Bingo,  extending  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  and  reconciliation,  ungloved. 
^^  Servant — sorry  that  anything  should  have  happened 
between  us — ^very  sorry,* on  my  word." 

"  No  more  need  be  said,  sir,"  replied  Tyrrel ;  "  the 
whole  is  forgotten." 

"  Very  handsome,  indeed — quite  the  civil  thing — hope 
to  meet  you  often,  sir." — And  here  the  knight  was 
silent. 

Meanwhile  the  more  verbose  Captain  proceeded, 
"  Och,  py  Cot,  and  it  was  an  awfu'  mistake,  and  I  could 
draw  the  penknife  across  my  finger  for  having  written  the 
word.— By  my  sowl,  and  I  scratched  it  till  I  scratched  a 
hole  in  the  paper.  Och  !  -that  I  should  live  to  do  an  un- 
civil thing  by  a  gentleman  that  had  got  himself  hit  in  an 
honourable  affair !  But  you  should  have  written,  my  dear ; 
for  how  the  devil  could  we  guess  that  you  were  so  well 
provided  in  quarrels,  that  you  had  to  settle  two  in  one 
dav  t" 
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**  I  was  hurt  in  an  unexpected — an  accidental  manner, 
Captain  MacTurk.  I  did  not  write,  because  there  was 
something  in  my  circumstances  at  the  moment  which  re- 
quired secrecy  j  but  I  was  resolved,  the  instant  I  recover- 
ed, to  put  myself  to  rights  in  your  good  opinion.*' 

"  Och  i  and  you  have  done  that,"  said  the  Captain, 
nodding  sagaciously  ;  "  for  Captain  Jekyl,  who  is  a  fine 
child,  has  put  us  all  up  to  your  honourable  conduct.  They 
are  pretty  boys,  these  guardsmen,  though  they  may  play 
a  little  fine  sometimes,  and  think  more  of  themselves  than 
peradventure  they  need  for  to  do,  in  comparison  with  us 
of  the  line. — ^But  he  let  us  know  all  about  it — and,  though 
he  said  not  a  word  of  a  certain  fine  lord,  with  his  foot- 
pad, and  his  hurt,  and  what  not,  yet  we  all  knew  how  to 
lay  that  and  that  together. — And  if  the  law  would  not  right 
you,  and  there  were  bad  words  between  you,  why  should 
not  two  gentlemen  right  themselves  ?  And  as  to  your  being 
kinsmen,  why  should  not  kinsmen  behave  to  each  other 
like  meh  of  honour  ?  Only,  some  say  you  are  father's 
sons,  and  that  is  something  too  near. — I  had  once  thoughts 
of  calling  out  my  uncle  Dougal  myself,  for  there  is  no 
saying  where  the  Une  should  be  drawn ;  but  I  thought,  on 
the  whole,  there  should  be  no  fightmg  as  there  is  no  mar- 
riage, within  the  forbidden  degrees.  As  for  first  cousins 
— Wheugh  ! — that's  all  fair — fire  away,  Flanigan! — But 
here  is  my  lord,  just  upon  us  like  a  stag  of  the  first  head, 
and  the  whole  herd  behind  him." 

Tyrrel  stepped  forward  a  little  before  his  officious  com- 
panions, his  complexion  rapidly  changing  into  various 
shades,  like  that  of  one  who  forces  himself  to  approach 
and  touch  some  animal  or  reptile  for  which  he  entertains 
that  deep  disgust  and  abhorrence  which  was  anciently  as- 
cribed to  constitutional  antipathy.  This  appearance  of 
constraint  put  upon  himself,  with  the  changes  which  it  pro- 
duced on  his  face,  was  calculated  to  prejudice  him 
somewhat  in  the  opinion  of  the  spectators,  when  compar- 
ed with  the  steady,  stately,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  easy 
demeanour  of  the  Earl  orEtherington,  who  was  equal  to 
any  man  in  England  in  the  difficult  art  of  putting  a  good 
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countenance  on  a  bad  cause.  He  metTyrrel  wilhan  air 
as  unembarrassed,  as  it  was  cold ;  and,  while  he  paid  the 
courtesy  of  a  formal  and  distant  salutation,  he  said  aloud, 
"  1  presume,  Mr.  Tyrrel  de  Martigny,  that,  since  you  have 
not  thought  fit  to  avoid  this  awkward  meeting,  you  are 
disposed  to  remember  our  family  connexion  so  far  as  to 
avoid  making  sport  for  the  good  company  ?" 

''  You  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  my  passion, 
Mr.  Bulmer,"  replied  Tyrrel,  "  if  you  can  assure  yourself 
against  the  consequences  of  your  own." 

'*  I  am  glad  of  that,'*  said  the  Earl,  with  the  same 
composure,  but  sinking  his  voice  so  as  only  to  be  heard  by 
Tyrrel ;  '*  and  as  we  may  not  again  in  a  hurry  hold  any 
communication  together,  I  take  the  (reedom  to  remind  you, 
that  I  sent  you  a  proposal  of  accommodation  by  my  friend, 
Mr.  Jekyl." 

"  It  was  inadmissable,"  said  Tyrjel — "  altogether  in- 
admissable — ^both  from  reasons  which  you  may  guess,  and 
others  which  it  is  needless  to  detail. — ^I  sent  you  a  prop- 
osition  ;  think  of  it  well." 

'^  I  will,"  replied  Lord  Etherington,  ^'  when  I  shall 
see  it  supported  by  those  alleged  proofs,  which  I  do  not 
believe  ever  had  existence." 

"  Your  conscience  holds  anotlier  language  from  yoiH* 
tongue,"  said  Tyrrel  ;  ^^  but  I  disclaim  reproaches,  snul 
decline  altercation.  I  will  let  Captain  Jekyl  know  wbe^i 
I  have  received  the  papers,  which,  you  say,  are  esseiilial 
to  your  forming  an  opinion  on  my  proposal. — In  the 
meanwhile,  do  not  think  to  deceive  me.  I  am  her«  for 
tiie  very  purpose  of  watching  and  defeating  youriaaciib- 
inations  ;  and,  while  I  live,  be  assured  they  shall  never 
succeed, — And  now,  sir — or  my  lord — for  the  titles  are  in 
your  choice — fare  you  well." 

^'  Hold  a  little,"  said  Lord  Etherington.  **  Since  we 
are  condemned  to  shock  each  other's  eyes,  it  is  fit  the 
good  company  should  know  what  they  are  to  think  of  us 
— You  are  a  philosopher,  and  do  not  value  the  opinion  of 
ihe  public — a  poor  worldling  like  me  is  desirous  to  stand 
fair  with  it. — Gentlemen,"  he  continued,  raising  his  voice. 
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*^  Mr.  WiDterblossom,  Captain  MacTurk,  Mr. — what  isi 
his  name,  Jekyl  ? — Ay,  Micklehen — ^You  have,  I  believe, 
all  some  notion,  that  this  gentleman,  my  near  relation,  and 
1,  have  some  undecided  claims  on  each  other,  which  pre< 
vent  our  living  upon  good  terms. — We  do  not  mean,  how- 
ever, to  disturb  you  with  our  family  quarrels  ;  and,  for 
my  own  part,  while  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  or  what- 
ever he  may  please  to  call  himself,  remains  a  member  of 
this  company,  my  behaviour  to  him  will  be  the  same  as  to 
any  stranger  who  may  have  that  advantage.^— -Good  mor- 
row to  you,  sir — Crood  morning,  gentlemen — ^we  all  meet 
at  dinner,  as  usual. — Come,  Jekyl." 

So  saying,  he  took  Jekyl  by  the  arm,  and,  gently  ex- 
tricating himself  from  the  sort  of  crowd,  walked  off, 
leaving  most  of  the  company  prepossessed  in  his  favour, 
by  the  ease  and  apparent  reasonableness  of  his  demean- 
our. Sounds  of  depreciation,  forming  themselves  indis- 
tinctly into  something  like  the  words,  '^  my  eye,  and  Bet- 
ty Martin,"  did  issue  from  the  neckcloth  of  Sir  Bingo, 
but  they  were  not  much  attended  to ;  for  it  had  oot  escap- 
ed the  observation  of  the  quick-sighted  gentry  at  the  Well, 
that  the  Baronet's  feelings  towards  the  noble  Earl  were  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  those  displayed  by  I^ady  Binks,  and 
that,  though  ashamed  to  testify,  or  perhaps  incapable  of 
feeling,  any  anxious  degree  of  jealousy,  his  temper  had 
been  for  some  time  considerably  upoiy  the  fret  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance concerning  which  his  fair  moiety  did  not  think 
It  necessary  to  give  herself  any  concern. 

Meanwhile,  the  Earl  of  Etherington  walked  onward 
with  his  confidant,  in  the  full  triumph  of  successful  genius. 

"  You  see,"  he  said,  "Jekyl,  that  I  can  turn  a  comer 
with  any  man  in  England.  It  was  a  proper  blunder  oi 
yours,  that  you  must  extricate  the  fellow  from  the  mist 
which  accident  had  flung  around  him — you  might  as  well 
have  published  the  story  of  our  rencontre  at  once,  for 
every  one  can  guess  it,  by  laying  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stance together  ;  but  never  trouble  your  brains  for  a  jus- 
tification.    You  marked  how  I  assumed  my  natural  supe^ 
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rionty  over  him — towered  up  iu  the  full  pride  of  legitima- 
cy— silenced  him,  even  where  ilie  good  company  most  do 
congregate.  This  will  go  to  Mowbray  dirough  his  agent, 
and  will  put  him  still  madder  on  my  alliance.  I  know  he 
looks  jealously  on  my  flirtation  with  a  certain  lady — the 
dasher  yonder — ^nothing  makes  a  man  sensible  of  the 
value  of  an  opportunity,  but  the  chance  of  losing  it." 

'^  I  wish  to  Heaven  you  would  give  up  thoughts  of 
Miss  Mowbray,"  said  Jekyi  ;  "  and  take  Tyrrel's  offer, 
if  he  has  the  means  of  making  it  good." 

'^  Ay,  if — if.  But  I  am  quite  sure  he  has  no  such^ 
rights  as  he  pretends  to,  and  diat  his  papers  are  all  a  de- 
ception.— Why  do  you  put  your  eye  upon  me  as  fixed  as 
if  you  were  searching  out  some  wonderful  secret  ?" 

^*  I  wish  I  knew  what  to  think  of  your  real  bona  fide 
belief  respecting  these  documents,"  said  Jekyl,  not  a 
little  puzzled  by  the  steady  and  unembarrassed  air  of  bis 
friend. 

'^  Why,  thou  most  suspicious  of  coxcombs,"  said  Eth- 
erington,  ' "  what  the  devil  would  you  have  me  say  to 
you  ? — ^Can  I,  as  the  lawyers  say,  prove  a  negative  ?  or, 
is  it  not  very  possible  that  such  things  may  exist,  though 
I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  them  ?  All  I  can  say  is, 
that  of  all  men  I  am  the  most  interested  to  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  such  documents  ;  and  therefore,  certainly,  will 
not  admit  of  it,  ^nless  I  am  compelled  to  do  so  by  their 
being  produced  ;  nor  then  either,  unless  I  am  at  the  same 
time  well  assured  of  their  authenticity." 

'^  I  cannot  blame  you  for  your  being  hard  of  faith,  my 
lord,"  said  Jekyl ;  "  but  still  I  think  if  you  can  cut  out 
with  your  earldom,  and  your  noble  hereditary  estate,  I 
would,  in  your  case,  pitch  NetUewood  to  the  devil." 

"  Yes,  as  you  pitched  your  own  patrimony,  Jekyl ;  but 
you  took  care  to  have  the  spending  of  it  first. — What 
would  you  give  for  such  an  opportunity  of  piecing  your 
fortunes  by  marriage  ? — Confess  the  truth." 

"  I  might  be  tempted,  perhaps,"  said  Jekyl,  **  in  my 
present  circumstances  ;  but  if  they  were  what  they  have 
been,  I  should  despise  an  estate  that  was  to  be  held  by 
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petticoat  tenure,  especially  when  the  lady  of  the  manor 
was  a  sickly  fantastic  girl,  that  hated  me,  as  this  Miss 
Mowbray  has  the  bad  taste  to  hate  you." 

"  Umph — sickly  ? — no,  no,  she  is  not  sickly — she  is  as 
healthy  as  any  one  in  constitution — and,  on  my  word,  I 
think  her  paleness  only  renders  her  more  interesting. 
Thejast  time  I  saw  her,  I  thought  she  might  have  rival- 
ed one  of  Canova's  finest  statues." 

"  Yes  ;  but  she  is  indifferent  to  you — ^you  do  not  love 
her,"  said  Jekyl. 

'*  She  is  anything  but  indifferent  to  me,"  said  the  Earl ; 
"  she  becomes  daily  moro^  interesting — for  her  dislike 
piques  me  ;  and  besides,  she  has  the  insolence  openly  to 
defy  and  contemn  me  before  her  brother,  and  in  the  eyes 
of  all  the  world.  I  have  a  kind  of  loving  hatred — a  sort 
of  hating  love  for  her ;  in  short,  thinking  upon  her  is  like 
trying  to  read  a  riddle,  and  makes  one  make  quite  as  many 
blunders,  and  talk  just  as  much  nonsense.  If  ever  I  have 
the  opportunity,  I  will  make  her  pay  for  all  her  airs." 

"  What  airs?"  said  Jekyl. 

"  Nay,  the  devil  may  describe  them,  for  I  cannot ;  but, 
for  example — Since  her  brother  has  insisted  on  her  re- 
ceiving me,  or  1  should  rather  say  on  her  appearmg  when 
I  visit  Shaws-Castle,  one  would  think  her  invention  has 
toiled  in  discovering  different  ways  of  showing  want  of 
respect  to  me,  and  dislike  to  my  presence.  Instead  of 
dressing  herself  as  a  lady  should,  especially  on  such  oc- 
casions, she  chooses  some  fantastic,  or  old-fashioned,  or 
negligent  bedizening,  which  makes  her  at  least  look  odd, 
if  it  cannot  make  her  ridiculous — such  triple  tiaras  of 
various-coloured  gauze  on  her  head — such  pieces  of  old 
tipestry,  I  think,  instead  of  shawls  and  pelisses — such 
thick-soled  shoes — such  tan-leather  gloves — mercy  upon 
us,  Hal,  the  very  sight  of  her  equipment  would  drive 
mad  a  whole  conclave  of  milliners  !  Then  her  postures 
are  so  strange — she  does  so  stoop  and  lollop,  as  the  wo- 
men call  it,  so  cross  her  legs  and  square  her  arms — ^were 
the  goddess  of  grace  to  look  down  on  her,  it  would  put 
her  topflight  for  ever  !" 
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'*  And  \ou  are  willing  xq  make  thi$  awkward,  iUHclres»' 
cd,  untnannered  dowdy,  your  Countess,  Etberington  ; 
you,  for  whose  critical  eye  half  the  town  dress  tbeEO* 
selves  ?"  said  Jekyl. 

''  It  is  all  a  trick,  Hal — all  an  assumed  character  to 
get  rid  of  me,  to  disgust  me,  to  baffle  me  ;  but  I  am  not 
to  be  bad  so  easily.  The  brother  is  driven  to  despair — 
he  bites  his  nails,  winks,  coughs,  makes  signs,  which  she 
always  takes  up  at  cross-purpose. — I  hope  he  beats  her 
after  I  go  away  ;  there  would  be  a  touch  of  consolation, 
were  one  but  certain  of  that." 

"  A  very  charitable  hope,  truly,  and  your  present  feel- 
ings might  lead  the  lady  To  judge  what  she  may  expect 
after  wedlock.  But,"  added  Jekyl,  "  cannot  you,  so 
skilful  in  fathoming  every  mood  of  the  female  mind,  di- 
vine some  mode  of  engaging  her  in  conversation  ?" 

"  Conversation  !"  replied  the  Earl ;  **  why,  ever  since 
the  shock  of  my  first  appearance  was  surmounted,  she 
has  contrived  to  vote  me  a  nonentity  ;  and  that  she  may 
annihilate  me  completely,  she  has  chosen,  of  all  occupa- 
tions, that  of  working  a  stocking  !  From  what  cursed  old 
antediluvian,  who  lived  before  the  invention  of  spinuing*- 
jennies,  she  learned  this  craft,  Heaven  only  knows  ;  but 
there  she  sits,  with  her  work  pinned  to  her  knee^^not  the 
pretty  taper  silken  fabric,  with  which  Jeannette  of  Amiens 
coquetted,  while  Tristram  Shandy  was  observing  her  pro- 
gress ;  but  a  huge  worsted  bag,  designed  for  some  flat- 
footed  old  pauper,  with  heels  like  an  elephant — And  there 
she  squats,counting  all  the  stitches  as^she  works,  and  refus- 
ing to  speak,  or  listen,  or  look  up',  under  pretence  that  it 
disturbs  her  calculation  !" 

"  An  elegant  occupation,  truly,  apd  I  wonder  it  does 
not  work  a  cure  upon  her  noble  admirer,"  said  Jekyl. 

"  Confound  her^ — no— she  shall  not  trick  me.  And 
then,  amid  this  afiectation  of  vulgar  stolidity,  there  break 
out  such  sparkles  of  exultation,  when  she  thinks  she  has 
succeeded  m  baffling  her  brotlier,  and  in  plaguing  me,  that, 
*)y  my  faith,  Hal,  I  could  not  tell,  were  it  at  my  option 
whether  to  kiss  or  to  cuff  her." 
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*'  You  are  determined  to  go  on  with  this  strange  afTair, 
then  ?"  said  Jekyl. 

"  On — on— on,  my  boy  ! — Clara  and  Nettlewood  for 
ever  !"  answered  the  Earl.  "  Besides,  this  brother  of 
hers  provokes  me  loo — he  does  not  do  for  me  half  what 
he  might — what  he  ought  to  do.  He  stands  on  points  of 
honour,  forsooth,  this  broken-down  horse-jockey,  who 
swallowed  my  two.  thousand  pounds  as  a  pointer  would  a 
pal  of  butter. — I  can  see  he  wishes  to  play  fast  and  loose 
— has  some  suspicions,  like  you,  Half  upon  the  strength 
of  my  right  tp  my  father's  titles  and  estate,  as  if,  with  the 
tithe  of  the  Nettlewood  property  alone,  I  would  not  be  too 
good  a  match  for  one  of  his  beggarly  family.  He  must 
scheme,  forsooth,  this  half-baked  Scotch  cake — He  must 
hold  off  and  on,  and  be  cautious,  and  wait  the  result,  and 
try  conclusions  with  me,  this  lump  of  oatmeal  dougbl-^- 
I  am  much  tempted  to  make  an  example  of  him  in  the 
course  of  my  proceedings." 

"  Why,  this  is  vengeance  horrible  and  dire,*'  said 
Jekyl ;  "  yet  I  give  up  the  brother  to  you  j  he  is  a  con- 
ceited coxcomb,  and  deserves  a  lesson.  But  I  would  fain 
btercede  for  the  sister." 

"  We  shall  see,"  replied  the  Earl ;  and  then  suddenly, 
*'  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Hal ;  her  caprices  are  so  diverting, 
that  I  sometimes  think,  out  of  mere  contradiction,  I  al- 
most love  her ;  at  least,  if  she  would  but  clear  old  scores, 
and  forget  one  unlucky  prank  of  mine,  it  should  be  her 
own  fault  if  I  did  not  make  her  a  happy  woman." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  DEATH-BED. 

It  comes — it  wriiig^s  me  in  my  parting  hour, 
The  ionjf-bid  crime— tlie  well-disguised  guilt. 
Bring  me  some  holy  priest  to  lay  the  spectre  ! 

•  Oid  Play 

The  general  expectation  of  the  company  had  been 
disappointed  by  the  pacific  termination  of  the  meenng 
betwixt  the  Earl  of  Etherington  and  Tyrrel,  the  antici 
pation  of  which  had  created  so  deep  a  sensation.  It  had 
been  expected  that  some  appalling  scene  would  have  taken 
place  ;  instead  of  which,  each  party  seemed  to  acquiesce 
in  a  sullen  neutrality,  and  leave  the  war  to  be  carried  on 
by  their  lawyers.  It  was  generally  understood  that  the 
cause  was  removed  out  of  the  courts  of  Bellona  into  that 
of  Themis  ;  and  although  the  litigants  continued  to  in- 
habit the  same  neighbourhood,  and  once  or  twice  met  at 
the  public  walks  or  public  table,  they  took  no  notice  ol 
each  other,  farther  than  by  exchanging  on  such  occasions 
a  grave  and  distant  bow. 

In  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  people  ceased  to 
take  interest  in  a  feud  so  coldly  conducted  ;  and  if  they 
tliought  of  it  at  all,  it  was  but  to  wonder  that  both  the 
parties  should  persevere  in  residing  near  the  Spa,  and  in 
chilling,  with  their  unsocial  behaviour,  a  party  n^et  togeth- 
er for  the  purposes  of  health  and  amusement. 

But  the  brothers,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  however 
painful  their  occasional  meetings  might  de,  had  the  strong- 
est reasons  to  remain  in  each  other's  neighbourhood  — 
Lord  Etherington  to  conduct  his  design  upon  Miss  Mow- 
bray. Tyrrel  to  disconcert  his  plan,  if  possible,  and  both 
to  awatt  the  answer  which  should  be  returned  by  ihe 
house  in  London,  who  were  depositaries  of  the  papers 
ie^  by  the  late  Earl. 
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JekyI,  anxious  to  assist  his  friend  as  much  as  possible, 
made  in  the  meantime  a  visit  to  old  Touchwood  at  the 
Aultoun,  expecting  to  find  him  as  conwnunicative  as  he 
had  formerly  been  on  the  subject  of  the  quarrel  betwixt 
the  brothers,  and  trusting  to  discover,  by  dint  of  address, 
whence  he  had  derived  his  information  concerning  the 
affairs  of  the  noble  house  of  Etheringion.  But  the  con- 
fidence which  he  had  been  induced  to  expect  on  the  part 
f  the  old  traveller  was  not  reposed.  Ferdinand  Mendez 
Pinto,  as  the  Earl  called  him,  had  changed  his  mind,  or 
was  not  in  th^vein  of  communication.  The  only  proof 
of  his  confidence  worth  mentioning,  was  his  imparting  to 
the  young  officer  a  valuable  receipt  for  concocting  curry 
powder. 

Jekyl  was  therefore  veduced  to  believe  that  Touchwood, 
who  appeared  all  his  life  to  have  been  a  great  intermed- 
dler  in  other  people's  matters,  had  puzzled  out  the  infor- 
mation which  he  appeared  to  possess  of  Lord  Ethering- 
ton's  affairs,  through  some  of  those  obscure  sources 
whence  very  important  secrets  do  frequently,  to  the  as- 
tonisbment  and  confusion  of  those  whom  they  concern, 
escape  to  the  public.  He  thought  this  the  more  likely, 
as  Touchwood  was  by  no  means  critically  nice  in  his  so- 
ciety, but  was  observed  to  converse  as  readily  witli  a 
gendeman's  gentleman,  as  with  the  gentleman  to  whom 
h6  belonged,  and  with  a  lady's  attendant,  as  with  ttie  lady 
herself.  He  that  will  stoop  to  this  sort  of  society,  who 
is  fond  of  tattle,  being  at  the  same  time  disposed  to  pay 
sorue  consideration  for  gratification  of  bis  curiosity,  and 
not  over  scrupulous  respecting  its  accuracy,  may  always 
command  a  great  quantity  of  private  anecdote.  Captain 
Jekyl  naturally  enough  concluded,  that  this  Dusy  old  man 
became  in  some  degree  master  of  other  people's  affairs  by 
such  correspondences  as  these  ;  and  he  coula  himseL 
bear  witness  to  his  success  m  cross-examination,  as  he  had 
been  surprised  into  an  avowal  of  the  rencontre  between 
the  brothers,  by  an  Insidious  observation  of  the  said 
Touchwood.  He  reported,  ttierefore,  to  the  Earl,  after 
this  interview,  that,  on  the  whole,  he  thought  he  had   lo 
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reason  to  fear  much  on  the  subject  of  the  trayeller,  who, 
though  he  had  become  acquainted, by  3ome  means  or  other, 
with  some  leading  facts  of  his  remarkable  history,  only 
possessed  them  in  a  broken,  confused,  and  desultory 
manner,  insomuch,  that  he  seemed  to  doubt  whether  the 
parties  in  the  expected  law-suit  were  brothers  or  cousins, 
and  appeared  totally  ignorant  of  the  facts  on  which  it  was 
to  be  founded. 

It  was  the  next  day  after  this  ^claircissement  on  the 
subject  of  Touchwood,  that  Lord  Etherington  dropped 
as  usual  into  the  bookseller's  shop,  got  his  papers,  and 
skimming  his  eye  over  the  shelf  on  whiclrtay,  till  called 
for,  the  postponed  letters  destined  for  the  Aultoun,  saw 
with  a  beating  heart  the  smart  post-mistress  toss  anK>ngst 
them,  with  an  air  of  sovereign  contempt,  a  preuy  large 
packet,  addressed  to  Francis  Tyrrel,  Esq.  &c.  He  with 
drew  his  eyes,  as  if  conscious  that  even  to  have  looked 
on  this  important  parcel  might  engender  some  suspicion  of 
his  purpose,  or  intimate  the  deep  interest  which  he  took  in 
the  contents  of  the  missive  which  was  so  slightly  treated 
by  his  friend  Mrs.  Pott.  At  this  moment  the  door  of  the 
shop  opened,  and  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather  entered, 
with  her  eternal  pendantey  the  little  Miss  Digges. 

"  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Mowbray  ? — Has  Mr.  Mowbray 
of  St.  Ronan's  been  down  this  morning  ? — Do  you  know 
anything  of  Mr.  Mowbray,  Mrs.  Pott  ?*'  were  questions 
which  the  lettered  lady  eagerly  huddled  on  the  back  of 
each  other,  scarcely  giving  time  to  the  lady  of  letters,  to 
return  a  decided  negative  to  all  and  each  of  them. 

**  Mr.  Mowbray  was  not  about — was  not  coming  there 
this  morning — his  servant  had  just  called  for  letters  and 
papei*s,  and  announced  as  much." 

"  Good  Heaven  !  how  unfortunate  !'*  said  Lady  Pen- 
elope, whh  a  deep  sigh,  and  sinking  down  on  one  of  the 
little  sofas  in  an  attitude  of  shocking  desolation,  which 
called  the  instant  attention  of  Mr.  Pott  and  his  good  wo 
man,  the  first  uncorking  a  small  phial  of  salts,  for  he  was 
a  pharmacopolist  as  well  as  vender  of  literature  and  trans- 
mitter of  letters,    and  the  other  hastening  for  a  glass  of 
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water.  A  strone  temptation  thrilled  from  Lord  Ether- 
mgtoii's  eyes  to  his  finger-ends.  Two  steps  might  have 
brought  him  within  arm's-length  of  the  unwatched  packet, 
on  the  contents  of  which,  in  all  probability,  tested  the 
hope  and  claims  of  his  rival  in  honour  and  fortune ;  and, 
in  tiie  general  confusion,  was  it  impossible  to  possess  himself 
of  11  unobserved  ?  fiut  no — ^no— *-no — the  attempt  \^as  too 
dreadfully  dangerous  to  be  risked ;  and  passing  from  one 
extreme  to  another,  he  felt  as  if  be  was  incurring  suspicion 
by  sufTering  Lady  Penelope  to  play  off  her  airs  of  affected 
distress  and  anxiety,  without  seeming  to  take  that  interest 
in  them  which  her  rank  at  least  might  be  supposed  to  de- 
mand. Slung  with  this  apprehension,  he  hastened  to  ex- 
press himself  so  anxiously  on  the  subject,  and  to  demon- 
strate so  busily  his  wish  to  assist  her  ladyship,  that  he 
presently  stood  committed  a  great  deal  farther  than  he  bad 
mtended.  Lady  Penelope  was  infinitely  obliged  to  his 
lordship — indeed,  it  was  her  character  in  general  not  to 
permit  herself  to  be  overcome  by  circumstances  ;  but 
something  had  happened,  so  strange,  so  embarrassing,  so 
melancholy,  that  she  owned  it  had  quite  overcome  her*- 
notwithstanding  she  had  at  all  times  piqued  herself  on 
supporting  her  own  distresses,  better  than  she  was  able  to 
suppress  her  emotions  in  viewing  those  of  others. 

«  Could  he  be  of  any  use  ?"  Lord  Etherington  asked. 
"  She  had  inquired  after  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan*s— 
his  servant  was  at  her  ladyship's  service,  if  she  chose  to 
send  to  Command  his  attendance." 

*^  Oh !  no,  no  !"  said  Lady  Penelope  }  **  I  dare  say, 
my  dear  lord,  you  will  answer  the  purpose  a  great  deal 
better  than  Mr.  Mowbray — that  is,  provided  you  are  a 
Justice  of  Peace." 

"  A  Justice  of  Peace  !"  said  Lord  Etherington,  much 
surprised  ;  '^  I  am  in  the  commission  unquestionably,  but 
not  for  any  Scotch  county." 

"  O,  that  does  not  signify,"  said  Lady  Penelope ;  "  and 
&  you  will  trust  yourself  with  me  a  little  way,  I  will  ex- 
plain to  you  how  you  can  do  one  of  the  most  charitable 
and  kind,  and  generous  thingsjn  the  world." 
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Lord  Etherbgton's  delight  in  the  exercise  of  charity, 
kindness,  and  generosity,  was  not  so  exuberant  as  to  pre- 
vent his  devising  some  means  for  evading  Lady  Penel- 
ope's request,  when,  looking  through  the  sash-door,  he 
bad  a  distant  glance  of  his  servant  Solmes  approaching 
Jie  post-office. 

I  have  heard  of  a  sheep-stealer  who  had  rendered  his 
dog  so  skilful  an  accomplice  in  bis  nefarious  traffic,  that 
he  used  to  send  him  out  to  commit  acts  of  felony  by  him- 
self, and  had  even  contiived  to  impress  on  the  poor  cur  the 
cauuon,  that  be  should  not,  on  such  occasions,  seem  even 
to  recognize  his  master,  if  they  met  accidentally^  Ap- 
parently, Lord  Ethermgton  conducted  himself  upon  a 
similar  principle ;  for  be  bad  no  sooner  a  glimpse  of  bis 
agent,  than  be  seemed  to  feel  the  necessity  of  leaving  the 
stage  free  for  his  machinations. 

^^  My  servant,''  he  said,  with  as  much  indifference  as 
be  could  assume,  "  will  call  for  my  letters — ^I  must  at- 
tend Lady  Penelope ;"  and,  instantly  proffering  his  ser- 
vices as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  in  whatever  other  qual- 
ity she  chose  to  employ  them,  he  hastily  presented  bis 
arm,  and  scarce  gave  her  ladyship  time  to  recover  from 
ter  state  of  languor  to  the  necessary  degree  of  activity, 
ere  he  hurried  her  from  the  shop ;  and,  with  her  thin 
hatchet-face,  chattering  close  to  his  ear,  her  yebow  and 
scarlet  feathers  crossing  bis  nose,  her  lean  right-honour- 
able arm  hooking  his  elbow,  he  braved  the  suppressed  tit- 
ters and  sneers  of  all  the  younger  women  whom  be  met 
as  they  traversed  the  parade.  One  glance  of  intelligence, 
though  shot  at  a  distance,  passed  betwixt  bis  lordship  and 
Solmes,  as  the  former  left  the  public  walk  under  the 
guidance  of  Lady  Penelope ;  his  limbs  indeed  obeying  her 
pleasure,  and  his  ears  dinned  with  her  attempts  to  explain 
the  business  in  question,  but  his  mind  totally  indifferent 
where  he  was  going,  or  ignorant  on  what  purpose,  and 
exclusively  occupied  with  the  packet  in  Mrs.  Pott's  heap 
of  postponed  letters,  and  its  probable  fate. 

At  length,  an  effort  of  recollection  made  Lord  Ether* 
mgton  sensible  that  bis  abstraction  must  seem  strange,  and, 
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AS  his  conscience  told  him,  even  suspicious  in  the  eyes  of 
his  companion ;  putting  therefore  the  necessary  degree 
of  constraint  upon  himself,  he  expressed,  for  the  first  time, 
curiosity  to  know  where  their  walk  was  to  terminate,  li 
chanced  that  this  was  precisely  the  question  which  he 
needed  not  to  have  asked,  if  he  had  paid  but  the  slightest 
attention  to  the  very  voluble  communications  of  her  lady- 
ship^  which  had  all  turned  upon  this  subject. 

"  Now,  my  dear  lord,"  she  said,  "  I  must  believe  yon 
lords  of  the  creation  think  us  poor  simple  women  the 
vainest  fools  alive.  I  have  told  you  how  much  pain  it 
costs  me  to  speak  about  my  little  charities,  and  yet  you 
come  to  make  me  tell  you  the  whole  story  over  again. 
But  I  hope,  after  all,  your  lordship  is  not  surprised  at  what 
I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  do  in  this  sad  affair — ^per- 
haps I  have  listened  too  much  to  the  dictates  of  my  own 
heart,  which  are  apt  to  be  so  deceitful." 

On  the  watch  to  get  at  something  explanatory,  yet 
afraid,  by  demanding  it  directly,  to  show  that  the  pre- 
vious tide  of  narrative  and  pathos  had  been  lost  on  an 
inattentive  ear.  Lord  Etherington  could  only  say,  that 
Lady  Penelope  could  not  err  in  acting  according  to  the 
dictates  of  her  own  judgment. 

Still  the  compliment  had  not  sauce  enough  for  the  lady's 
sated  palate  ;  so,  like  a  true  glutton  of  praise,  she  began 
to  help  herself  with  the  soup-ladle. 

"  Ah  !  judgment  ? — how  is  it  you  men  know  us  so  little, 
that  you  think^  we  can  pause  to  weigh  sentiment  in  the 
balance  of  judgment  ? — ^that  is  expecting  rather  too  much 
from  us  poor  victims  of  our  feelings.  So  that  you  must 
really  hold  me  excused  if  I  forgot  the  errors  of  this  guilty 
and  unhappy  creature,  when  I  looked  upon  her  wretch- 
edness— Not  that  I  would  have  my  little  friend.  Miss 
Digges,  or  your  lordship,  suppose  tliat  I  am  capable  of 
palliating  the  fault,  while  I  pity  the  poor,  miserable  sin- 
ner— Oh,  no— Walpole's  verses  express  beautifully  what 
one  ought  to  feel  on  such  occasions — 

'  For  never  was  the  gentle  breast 
Insensible  to  human  woes  ; 
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tbMigh  ink,  it  Mielis  dbftfea'd 
FarwMikBnMsHBeverkBows.'  " 

"  Most  accursed  of  all  precteuses,*^  thought  his  lord- 
ship, "  when  wilt  thou,  amidst  all  thy  chatter,  utter  one 
word  sounding  like  sense  or  information  T' 

But  Lady  Penelope  went  on — "  If  you  knew,  my  lord, 
how  I  lament  my  limited  means  on  those  occasions  !  Lui 
1  have  gathered  something  among  the  good  people  at  the 
Well.  I  asked  that  selfish  wretch,  Winterblossom,  to  walk 
down  with  me  to  view  her  distress,  and  the  heartless 
beast  told  me  he  was  afraid  of  infection  ! — ^infection  from 
a  puer— ;-puerperal  fever ! — I  should  not  perhaps  pro- 
nounce the  word,  but  science  is  of  no  sex — ho^ev^r,  I 
have  always  used  thieves'  vinegar  essence,  and  never  have 
gone  farther  than  the  threshold.'^ 

Whatever  were  Etherbgton's  faults,  he  did  not  wuitt 
charity,  so  fiur  as  it  consists  in  giving  alms. 

**  I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  taking  out  his  purse,  "  your 
ladyship  should  not  have  applied  to  me.** 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lord,  we  only  beg  from  oiu-  friends  ; 
and  your  lordship  is  so  constantly  engaged  with  Lady 
Binks,  that  we  have  rarely  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in 
what  I  call  my  little  circle." 

Lord  Etherington,  without  farther  answer,  tendered  a 
couple  of  guineas,  and  observed,  that  the  poor  woman 
should  have  medical  attendance. 

"  Why,  so  I  say,"  answered  Lady  Penelope  ;  "  and  I 
asked  the  brute  Quackleben,  who,  I  am  sure,  owes  me 
some  gratitude,  to  go  and  see  her ;  but  the  sordid  monster 
answered,  *  Who  was  to  pay  him  ?' — He  grows  every  day 
more  intolerable,  now  that  he  seems  sure  of  marrying  that 
fat  blowsy  widow.  He  could  not,  I  am  sure,  expect  that 
I — out  of  my  pittance — And  besides,  my  lord,  is  there 
not  a  law  that  the  parish,  or  the  county,  or  the  something 
or  other,  shall  pay  for  physicking  the  poor  ?" 

"  We  will  find  means  to  secure  the  Doctor's  attend- 
ance," said  Lord  Etherington  ;  "  and  I  believe  my  best 
way  will  be  to  walk  bftck  to  the  Well,  and  send  him  to 
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^ait  on  the  patient,  I  am  afraid  I  can  be  of  little  use  to 
a  poor  woman  in  a  child-bed  fever.*' 

"  Puerperal,  my  lord,  puerperal,"  said  Lady  Penelope, 
in  a  tone  of  correction. 

"  In  a  puerperal  fever,  then,"  said  Lord  Etherington ; 
"  why,  what  can  I  do  to  help  her  ?" 

"  Oh  !  my  lord,  you  have  forgotten  that  this  Anne 
Heggie,  that  I  told  you  of,  came  here  with  one  child  in 
her  arms — and  another — in  short,  about  to  become  a 
mother  aga^n — and  settled  herself  in  this  miserable  hut  I 
told  you  of — and  some  people  think  the  minister  should 
have  sent  her  to  her  own  parish ;  but  he  is  a  strange, 
soft-headed,  sleepy  sort  of  man,  not  over  active  in  his 
parochial  duties.  However,  there  she  settled,  and  there 
was  something  about  her  quite  beyond  the  style  of  a  com- 
mon pauper,  my  lord — not  at  all  the  disgusting  sort  oi 
person  that  you  give  a  sixpence  to  while  you  look  another 
way — ^but  some  one  that  seemed  to  have  seen  better  days 
— one  that,  as  Shakspeare  says,  could  a  tale  unfold- 
though,  indeed,  I  have  never  thoroughly  learned  her  his- 
tory—only, that  to-day,  as  I  called  to  know  how  she  was, 
and  sent  my  maid  into  her  hut  with  some  trifle,  not  worth 
mentioning,  I  find  there  is  something  hangs  about  her 
mind  concerning  the  Mowbray  family  here  of  St.  Ronan's 
— and  my  woman  says  the  poor  creature  is  dying,  and  is 
raving  either  for  Mr.  Mowbray,  or  for  some  magistrate, 
to  receive  a  declaration ;  and  so  I  have  given  you  the 
trouble  to  come  with  me,  that  we  may  get  out  of  the  poor 
creature,  if  possible,  whatever  she  has  got  to  say. — I  hope 
it  is  not  niurder — J  hope  not — though  young  St.  Ronan's 
has  been  a  strange,  wjld,  daring,  thoughtless  creature — 
igherro  fiw^g-ne,  as  the  Italian  says. — But  here  is  the  hut, 
my  lord — pray,  walk  in." 

The  mention  of  the  St.  Ronan's  family,  and  of  a  se- 
cret relating  to  them,  banished  the  thoughts  which  Lord 
Etherington  began  to  entertain,  of  leaving  Lady  Penel- 
ope to  execute  her  works  of  devoted  charity  without  his 
assistance.     It  was  now  with  an  interest  equal  to  her  own, 
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that  he  stood  l>efore  a  roost  miserable  hut,  vi^ere  the  ualor* 
tunate  female,  her  distresses  not  greatly  relieved  by  Lady 
Penelope's  ostentatious  bouDty,  bad  resided  both  previous 
to  her  confinement,  and  since  that  event  had  taken  place^ 
with  an  old  woman,  one  of  the  parish  poor,  whose  miser- 
able dole  the  minister  had  augmented,  that  sb^  might 
.  have  some  means  of  assisting  the  stranger. 

Lady  Penelope  lifted  the  latch  and  entered,  after  a  mo- 
mentary hesitation,  which  proceeded  from  a  struggle  be 
twixt  her  fear  of  infection,  and  her  eager  curiosity  to 
know  something,  she  could  not  guess  what,  that  might 
afiect  the  Mowbrays  in  their  honour  or  fortunes.  The 
latter  soon  prevailed,  and  she  entered,  followed  by  Lord 
Etherington.  The  lady,  like  other  comforters  of  the 
cabins  of  the  poor,  proceeded  to  rebuke  the  grumbling  old 
woman,  for  want  of  order  and  cleanliness — censured  the 
food  which  was  provided  for  the  patient,  and  in4uired 
particularly  after  the  wine  which  she  had  left  to  make 
caudle  with.  The  crone  was  not  so  dazzled  with  Lady 
Penelope's  dignity  or  bounty  as  to  endure  her  reprimand 
with  padence.  *'  They  that  had  their  bread  to  won  wi' 
ae  arm,"  she  said,  for  the  other  hung  powerless  by  her 
side,  '<  had  mair  to  do  than  to  soop  booses ;  if  her  leddy- 
ship  wad  let  her  ain  idle  quean  of  a  lass  take  the  besom^ 
$he  might  mak  the  house  as  clean  as  she  liked  ;  and  mad- 
am wad  be  a'  the  better  of  the  exercise,  and  wad  hae 
done,  at  least,  ae  turn  of  wark  at  tlie  week's  end." 

"  Do  you  hear  the  old  hag,  my  lord  ?"  said  Lady  Pen- 
elope. ^*  Well,  the  poor  are  horrid  ungrateful  wretches* 
— And  the  wine,  dame — the  wine  ?" 

"  The  wine  ! — there  was  hardly  half  a  mutchkin,  and 
puir,  tl^iin,  fusionless  skink  it  was— the  wine  was  drank  out» 
ve  may  swear — we  didna  fling  it  ower  our  shouther — ^ii 
ever  we  were  to  get  good  o't,  it  was  by  taking  it  naked 
and  no  wi  your  sugar  and  your  slaisters— I  wi^  for  ane, 
I  had  ne'er  kend  the  sour  smack  o't.  If  the  bedral  hadnft 
gien  me  a  drap  of  usquebaugh,  I  might  e'en  hae  died  oi 
your  ladyship's  liquor  ;  for " 
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Lord  Etberipgtoii  here  ktemipt^d  the  grumbling  crone, 
kfarustiog  some  silver  into  her  grasp,  and  at  the  same  time 
begging  her  to  be  silent*  The  hag  weighed  the  crown- 
piece  in  her  hand,  and  crawled  to  her  chimney-corner, 
muttering  as  she  went,----"  This  is  something  like — this 
is  sometlung  like — no  like  liiming  into  the  house  and  out 
of  the  house,  and  geeing  orders,  like  mistress  and  mair,  and 
dien  a  puir  shilling  again  Saturday  at  e'en/* 

So  saying  she  sat  down  to  her  wheel,  and  seized,  while 
she  spun,  her  jet-black  cutty  pipe,  from  which  she  soon 
sent  such  clouds  of  vile  mundungus  vapour  as  must  have 
cleared  the  premises  of  Lady  Penelope,  had  she  not  been 
strong  in  purpose  to  share  the  expected  confession  of  the 
invalid.  As  for  Miss  Digges,  she  coughed,  sneezed, 
retched,  and  finally  ran  out  of  the  cottage,  declaring  she 
could  not  live  m  such  a  smoke,  if  it  were  to  hear  twenty 
sick  women's  last  speeches ;  and  that,  besides,  she  was 
sure  to  know  all  about  it  from  Lady  Penelope,  if  it  were 
ever  so  little  worth  telling  over  again. 

Lord  EtheringtoD  was  now  standing  beride  the  miser* 
able  flock-bed,  in  which  lay  the  poor  patient,  distracted 
b  what  seemed  to  be  her  dybg  moments,  with  the  peev- 
ish clamour  of  the  elder  infant,  to  which  she  could  only 
reply  by  low  moans,  turning  her  looks  as  well  as  she  could 
from  its  ceaseless  whine,  to  the  other  side  of  her  wretch* 
ed  couch,  where  lay  the  unlucky  creature  to  which  sl»e 
had  last  given  birth ;  it&  shivering  limbs  imperfectly  cov* 
ered  with  a  blanket,  its  little  features  already  swollen  and 
bloated,  and  its  eyes  scarce  open,  apparently  insensible  to 
the  evik  of  a  state  from  which  it  seemed  about  to  be 
speedily  released. 

*^  You  are  very  ill,  poor  woman/'  said  Lord  Ethenng- 
ton  ;  **  I  am  told  you  desire  a  magistrate." 

^'  It  waa  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's  whom  I  desired 
Co  see — John  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's— 4lie  lady  prom- 
ised to  bring  him  here." 

<<  I  am  not  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's,"  said  Lord  Eth*- 
erington ;  '^  but  I  am  a  justice  of  peace,  and  a  membea^ 
of  the  legislature — I  am,  moreover,  Mr.  Mowbray's  par- 
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ticular  friend,  if  I  can  be  of  use  to  you  in  any  of  these 
capacities." 

The  poor  woman  remained  long  silent,  and  when  she 
spoke  it  was  doubtfully. 

"  Is  my  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather  there  ?*'  she  said, 
straining  her  darkened  eyes. 

<<  Her  ladyship  is  present,  and  within  hearing,"  said 
Lord  Elherington. 

"  My  case  is  the  worse,**  answered  the  dying  woman, 
for  so  she  seemed,  "  if  I  must  communicate  such  a  secret 
as  mine  to  a  man  of  whom  I  know  nothing,  and  a  woman 
of  whom  I  only  know  that  she  wants  discretion." 

«  I — I  want  discretion !"  said  Lady  Penelope  ;  but  at 
a  signal  from  Lord  Etherington  she  seemed  to  restrain 
herself ;  nor  did  the  sick  woman,  whose  powers  of  ob- 
servation were  greatly  impaired,  seem  to  be  aware  of  the 
interruption.  She  spoke,  notwithstanding  her  situation, 
with  an  intelligible  and  even  emphatic  voice ;  her  manner 
in  a  great  measure  betraying  the  influence  of  the  fever, 
and  her  tone  and  language  seeming  much  superior  to  her 
most  miserable  condition. 

"  I  am  not  the  abject  creature  which  I  seem,"  she  said  ; 
**  at  least  I  was  not  born  to  be  so.  I  wish  I  were  that  utter 
abject !  I  wish  I  were  a  wretched  pauper  of  the  lowest  class 
—a  starving  vagabond — a  wifeless  mother — ignoranco  and 
bsensibility  would  make  me  bear  my  lot  like  the  outcast 
animal  that  dies  patiently  on  the  side  of  the  common, 
where  it  has  been  half- starved  during  its  life.  But  I— 
Dut  I — bom  and  bred  to  better  things,  have  not  lost  the 
memory  of  them  ;  and  they  make  my  present  condition 
~my  shame — my  poverty — ^my  infamy— the  sight  o 
my  dying  babes — ^the  sense  that  my  own  death  is  coming 
fast  on — they  make  these  things  a  foretaste  of  hell  !" 

Lady  Penelope^s  self-conceit  and  affectation  were  brok- 
en down  by  this  fearful  exordium.  She  sobbed,  shud- 
dered, and,  for  once  perhaps  in  her  life,  feh  the  real,  not 
the  assumed  necessity,  of  putting  her  handkerchief  to  her 
•yes.    Lord  Etherington  also  was  moved. 
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''  Good  woman,"  he  said,  <<  as  far  as  reliering  your 
personal  wants  can  mitigate  your  distress,  I  will  see  that 
that  is  fully  performed,  and  that  your  poor  children  are 
attended  to." 

''  May  God  bless  you !"  said  the  poor  womap>  with 
a  glance  at  the  wretched  forms  beside  her ;  ^'  and 
may  you,"  she  added,  after  a  momentary  pause,  '^  de* 
serve  the  blessing  of  God,  for  it  is  bestowed  in  vain  on 
those  who  are  unworthy  of  it!" 

Lord  Etheriogton  felt,  perhaps,  a  twinge  of  conscience, 
for  he  said,  something  hastily,  ^<  Pray  go  on,  good  woman, 
if  you  really  have  any  thing  to  communicate  to  me  as  a 
magistrate — it  is  time  your  condition  was  somewhat  mend- 
ed, and  I  will  cause  you  to  be  cared  tar  directly." 

'<  Stop  yet  a  moment,"  she  said  ;  "  let  me  unload  my 
conscience  before  I  go  hencei  for  no  earthly  relief  wiD 
long  avail,  to  prolong  my  time  here. — 1  was  well-born,  the 
more  my  present  shame  ! — ^well  educated,  the  greater  my 
present  guilt  !-^I  was  always,  indeed,  poor,  but  I  ^It  not 
of  the  ills  of  poverty.  I  only  thought  of  it  when  my  van- 
ity  demanded  idle  and  expensive  gratificationis,  for  real 
wants  I  knew  none.  I  was  companion  of  a  young  lady 
of  higher  rank  than  my  own,  my  relative,  however,  and 
one  of  such  exquisite  kindness  of  disposition,  that  she 
treated  me  as  a  sister,  and  would  have  shared  with  me  all 

that  she  had  on  earth ^I  scarce  think  I  can.  go  farther 

with  my  story  ! — something  rises  to  my  throat  when  I  ror 
collect  how  1  rewarded  her  sisterly  love  ! — I  was  elder 
than  Clara — I  should  have  directed  her  reading  and  con- 
firmed her  understanding ;  but  my  own  bent  led  nie  to 
peruse  only  works,  which,  though  they  burlesque  nfitur§, 
are  seductive  to  the  imagination  We  read  these  follies 
together,  until%e  had  fashicmed  out  for  ourselves  a  little 
world  of  romance,  and  prepared. ourselves  for  a  maze  of 
^dventures.  Clara's  imagmations  were  as  pure  as  thosf 
of  angels  ;  mine  were — but  it  is  unnecq^ary  tq  tell  them. 
The  fiend,  always  watchful,  presented  a  tempter,,  at.th« 
moment  when  it  was  most  dangerous."  ■.•.', 
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She  paused  here,  as  if  she  found  diAcohy  m  express* 
iHg  herself ;  and  Lord  Etherington,  turning,  with  great 
appearance  of  interest,  to  Lady  Penelopei  began  to  in- 
quire,  *'  Whether  it  were  quite  agreeable  to  her  lady^ip 
10  remain  any  long^  an  ear-witness  of  this  unfortunate's 
confession  ? — it  seems  to  be  tergmg  on  some  things — 
things  that  it  might  be  unpleasant  for  your  ladyship  to 
hear.'* 

**  I  was  just  forming  the  same  opinion,  my  lord  ;  and, 
to  say  truth,  was  about  to  propose  to  your  lorddiip  to 
wididraw,  and  leave  me  alone  with  the  poor  woman.  Mv 
sex  will  make  her  necessary  communications  more  frank 
ill  jrour  lordship-s  absence.* 

**  True,  madam ;  but  then  I  am  caHed  here  in  my  ca* 
jmcity  of  a  magistrate.*' 

<*  Hush  V*  said  Lady  Penelope,  **  she  speaks.^ 

*'  They  say  every  woman  that  jrieUs,  makes  herself  a 
felirve  to  her  seducer ;  but  I  sold  my  fiberty  not  to  a  man, 
but  a  demon  !  He  ttiade  me  serve  hhn  in  his  vile  sdiemes 
vgidnst  my  friend  and  patroness-^and  oh  !  he  found  in 
tne  an  iigem  too  wiUing,  from  mere  envy,  to  destroy  the 
vltfue  which  I  had  lost  myself.  Do  not  listen  to  me  any 
toiore^-^Oo,  and  leave  me  to  my  hit !  1  am  the  most  de- 
testaUe  wretch  that  ever  lived — detestable  to  myself 
Wor&t  erf  aH,  because  even  in  my  penitence  there  is  a  se- 
eret  whi^^er  that  tells  me,  thut  were  I  as  1  have  beeji,  1 
would  again  act  over  all  the  wickedness  I  have  done,  and 
much  worse.  Oh  !  for  Heaven's  assistance,  to  crusii  the 
wicked  thought  !*' 

She  closed  her  eyes,  folded  her  emaciated  hands,  ano 
held  them  upwards  in  die  attitude  of  one  who  prays  in 
remally  ;  presently  the  hands  separated,  and  fell  gently 
down  on  the  miserable  couch ;  but  her  eyis  did  not  o{)en. 
3K)r  was  there  the  slightest  sign  of  motion  in  the  features 
Lady  Penelope  shrieked  ikintly,  hid  her  eyes,  and  hurried 
back  from  the  bed,  while  Lord  Etherlngton,  his  lookE 
darkening  with  a  complication  of  feelings,  remained  gaz- 
bg  on  the  poor  woman,  as  if  eager  to  discern  wh^er 
the  spark  of  life  was  totally  extinct.     Her  grim  old  as- 
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sntant  hurri^  to  the  bedaide,  wkfa  some  spirits  io  a  brokea 
glass. 

"  Have  ye  no  had  pemiy worths  for  your  charity  ?"  she 
said  in  spi^eftrl  scorn*  '*  Ye  buy  the  very  hte  o'  us  wi' 
your  shiffitigs  and  sixpences,  your  groats  and  your  boddles 
-~-ye  hae  garM  the  pair  wretch  speak  till  she  swarfs,  and 
now  ye  stimd  as  if  ye  never  saw  a  woman  in  a  dwam  be- 
fore '  Let  me  till  her  wi'  the  dram — mony  words  mickie 
rought,  ye  ken — Stand  out  of  my  gate,  my  leddy,  if  sae 
oe  that  ye  are  a  leddy  ;  there  is  little  use  of  the  like  of 
you  when  there  is  death  in  the  pot.'* 

Lady  Penelope,  half  affronted,  but  still  more  frightened, 
by  the  manners  of  the  old  hag,  now  gladly  embraced 
Lord  Etherington's  renewed  ofier  to  escort  her  from  the 
hut.  He  left  it  not,  however,  without  bestowing  an  addi- 
tional gratuity  on  the  old  woman,  who  received  it  wkh  a 
whining  benediction. 

^*  Ti^  Almighty  nuide  your  course  through  the  troubles 
of  this  wicked  warM  !-*^and  the  muckle  deevil  blaw  wind 
in  yoitr  saik,*^  .she  added^  in  her  natural  tone,  as  the  guests 
vanished  from  her  miserable  tbresfaold-^^'  A  wheaa  cork<^ 
beaded,  barmy-brained  gowks  !  that  wunna  let  puir  folk 
sae  muekle  as  die  in  quiet,  wi'  their  aosaings  and  their 
soopings.*'* 

*<  Itiis  ^MT  ereature's  dedarabon^"  said  LiM'd  Ether- 
ington  to  Lady  Penelope,  *'  seems  to  refer  to  matters 
which  the  law  has  nothing  to  do  with,  and  which,  perhaps, 
as  they  seem  to  implicate  the  peace  c^  a  family  of  respect- 
ability, and  the  character  of  a  young  lady,  we  ot^ht  to 
inquire  oo  fiurtber  after." 

*^  I  difSet  (torn  your  lordsinp,"  said  Lady  Penelope  j 
^  I  dttfer  extremdly-^I  suppose  you  ^ess^hom  her  dis- 
cbtrrs^  touched  upon  ?** 

"  Indeed,  your  ladyship  does  my  acuteness  too  muc|! 
honoOr.** 

'*  Did  she  not  mention  a  Christian  name  ?"  said  Lady 
Penelope ;  ^^  your  lordship  is  Mrangely  duU  this  morning.' 

'*  A  Christian  name  ?^-No,  none  that  I  heard— yes. 
4ie  ^id  something  about--aCatherine,  t  think  it  was." 
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"Catherine  !"  answered  the  lady,  "  No,  my  kMrd 
It  was  Clara — ^rather  a  rare  name  in  this  country, 
and  belonging,  I  think,  to  a  young  lady  of  whom  your 
lordship  should  know  something,  unless  your  evening 
flirtations  with  Lady  Binks  have  blotted  entirely  out 
of  your  memory  your  morning  visits  to  ^aws-Cas- 
tie.  You  are  a  bold  man,  my  lord.  I  wouM  advise 
you  to  include  Mrs.  Blower  among  the  otnects  of  your 
attentioii,  and  then  you  will  have  maid,  wi^,  and  widow 
upon  your  list." 

"  Upon  my  honour,  your  ladyship  is  too  severe,"  said 
Lord  Etherington  ;  "  you  surround  yourself  ei^ery  evfen* 
ing  with  all  that,  is  clever  and  accomplished  among  tiie 
people  here,  and  then  you  ridicule  a  poor  secluded  mon- 
ster, who  dare  not  approach  your  charmed  circle,  I)eca«i9e 
he  seeks  for  some  amusement  elseU^bere.  This  is  to 
tyrannize  and  not  to  reign — it  is  Turkish  dtopotism  !" 

"  Ah  !  my  lord,  I  know  you  well,|py  lord,*'  said  Lady 
Penelope—"  Sorry  would  your  lordship  be,  had  you  nol 
power  to  render  yourself  welcome. to  any  circle  \yhich 
you  may  ple^e  to  approaeh."  . 

•  "  That  is  to  say^"  answered  the  Joard,  "you  will  pardoa 
me  if  I  intrude  on  your  l^yship'3  coterie  this  evening  i'* 

"There  is  no  society  which  Lorci  Etherington  can  think 
of  frequenting,  where  he  will  not  be  a  welcome  gQest.*' 

"  I  will  plead  then  at  once  my  pardon  and  privilege 
this  evening.--* And. now  (speaking  as  if  he  bad  succeed* 
ed  in  establishing  some  confidence  with  her  ladyship)  what 
do  you  really  think  of  this  blind  story  ?" 

"  O,  I  must  believe  it  concerfis  Miss  Mowbray.  She 
was  always  an  bdd  gid-*^s6methi^  about  her  I  could 
never  endure— a  sort  of  effrontery-— 4hat  is^  perhaps^  a 
harsh  word,  but  a  kind  of  assuranci&-r*an  air  of  confidence 
4HSO  that  though  I  kept  on  a  footing  with,  her,  because 
she  was  an  orphan  girl  of  good  family,  and  because  I 
really  knew  nothing  positively  had  of. her,  yet  shespme* 
times  absolutely  shocked  me." 

.  "  Your  ladyships  perhaps,  would  not  think  it  right  to 
give  publicity  to  the  i^tory  ?  at  least,  till  you  know  exac^jr 
what  it  is,"  said  the  Earl,  in  a  tone  of  suggestion. 
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' '  •*  Dep^d  upon  it,  th^t  it  is  quite  the  woTst,  the  very 
worst — You  beard  the  woman  say  that  she  had  exposed 
Clara  to  ruin — ajad  you  know  she  must  have  meant  Clara 
Mowbray,  because  sbe  was  so  anxious  to  tell  the  story  to 
lier  brother,  St.  Ronan's." 

"  Very  true — 1  did  not  think  of  that,"  answered  Lord 
Etherington  ;  "  still  it  ^yould  be  hard  on  the  poor  girl  if 
it  should  get  abroad." 

"  Oh,  it  will  never  get  abroad  for  me,"  said  Lady  Pe- 
nelope ;  "  I  would  not  tell  the  very  wind  of  it.  But  then 
I  cannot  meet  Miss  Mowbray  as  formerly — ^I  have  a  station 
in  Jife  to  maintain,  ipy  lord — and  I  am  under  the  neces- 
sity of  being  select  in  my  society — it  is  a  duty  I  owe 
the  public,  II  it  were  even  not  my  own  inclination. 

;"  Certainly,  ipy  L^dy  Penelope,"  said  Lord  Etberipg- 
ton }  ''  but  then  consider,  that,  m  a  place  where  all  eyes 
are  necessarily  observant  of  your  ladyship's  behaviour,  the 
least  coldness  on  yoiu:  part  to  Miss  Mowbray — and,  after . 
all,  we  have  nothing  like  assurance  of  anything  being 
wrong  there — ^would  ruin  her  with  the  company  here,  and 
with  the  world  at  large." 

"  Oh  !  my  lorf,"  answered  Lady  Penelope,  "  as  for 
the  truth  of  the  story,  I  Have  some  private  reasons  of  my 
own  for  '  holding  the  strange  tale  devoutly  true  ;'  for  I 
had  a  mysterious  hint  from  a  very  worthy,  but  a  very  sin^ 
gular  roan,  (your  lordship  knows  how  I  adore  originality,) 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  who  made  me  aware  there 
was  something  wrong  about  Miss  Clara — something  that 
— ^your  lordship  will  excuse  my  speaking  more  plainly — 
ph,  no  ! — 1  fear — I  fear  it  is  all  too  true — You  know  Mr. 
Cargill,  I  suppose,  my  lord  ?" 

"  Yes — no— 7I — ^I  think  I  have  seen  him,"  said  Lord 
Etherington.  *'  But  how  came  the  lady  to  make  the  par- 
son her  father-confessor  ? — they  have  no  auricular  confes- 
sion in  the  Kirk — it  must  have  been  with  the  purpose  01 
marriage,  I  presume — let  us  hope  that  it  took  place-— 
perhaps  it  really  was  so — did  he,  Cargill — the  minister. 
1  mean — say  anything  of  such  a  matter  ?" 
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"  Not  a  word— Haot  a  word — I  see  where  70U  are,  mj 
lord  ;  you  would  put  a  good  face  on't — 

Tliey  eai'd  it  nnffiag«,  by  tlnA  speekmi  Bame 
ToY«il  tlM  crinei  ■ndaaaetify  tkesbane. 

Queen  Dido  for  that.  How  the  clergyman  came  into  th6 
secret  I  cannot  tell — ^he  is  a  very  close  man.  But  I  know 
he  will  not  hear  of  Miss  Mowbray  being  married  to  any 
one,  unquestionably  because  he  knows  that,  in  doing  so, 
she  wouI<}  introduce  disgrace  into  some  honest  family — 
and,  truly,  I  am  much  of  his  mind,  my  lord." 

«  Perhaps  Mr.  Cargill  may  know  the  lady  is  privately 
married  already,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  I  think  that  is  the 
more  natural  inference,  begging  your  ladyship's  pardon  for 
presuming  to  differ  in  opinion." 

Lady  renelope  seemed  determined  not  to  take  this 
new  of  the  case. 

"  No,  no — no,  I  tell  you,"  she  replied  ;  "  she  cannot 
be  married,  for  if  she  were  married,  Jiow  could  the  poor 
wretch  say  that  she  was  ruined  ? — You  know  there  is  a 
difference  betwixt  ruin  and  marriage." 

'<  Some  people  are  said  to  have  found  them  synony- 
mous. Lady  Penelope,"  answered  the  Earl. 

"  You  are  smart  on  me,  my  lord  ;  but  still,  in  common 
parlance,  when  we  say  a  woman  is  ruined,  we  mean  quite 
the  contrary  of  her  being  married — it  is  impossible  fbr  me 
to  be  more  explicit  upon  such  a  topic,  my  ford." 

"  I  defer  to  your'  ladyship's  better  judgment,"  said 
Lord  Etherington.  "  I  only  entreat  you  to  observe  a  little 
caution  in  this  business — I  will  make  the  strictest  inquiries 
of  this  woman,  and  acquaint  you  with  the  result  j  and  I 
hope,  out  of  regard  to  the  respectable  family  of  St.  Ro- 
nan's,  your  ladyship  will  be  in  no  hurry  to  intimate  any- 
thing to  Miss  Mowbray's  prejudice." 

"1  certainly  am  no  person  to  spread  scandal,  my  lord," 
answered  the  lady,  drawing  herself  up  ;  "  at  the  same 
time,  I  must  say,  the  Mowbrays  have  little  claim  on  me 
for  forbearance.  I  am  sure  I  was  the  first  person  to  bring 
this  Spa    into  fashion,  which  has  been  a  matter  of  such 
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consequence  to  their  estate  ;  and  yet  Mr.  Mowbray  set 
himself  against  me,  my  lord,  in  arery  possible  sort  of  way, 
and  encouraged  the  under-bred  people  about  him  to  be- 
have very  strangely. — There  was  the  business  of  building 
the  Belvidere,  which  he  would  not  permit  to  be  done  out 
of  the  stock-purse  of  the  company,  because  I  had  given 
the  workmen  the  plan  and  the  orders — and  then,  about 
the  tea-room— and  the  hour  for  beginning  dancing — and 
about  the  subscription  for  Mr.  Rymour's  new  Tale  of 
Chivalry — in  short,  I  owe  no  consideration  to  Mr.  Mow- 
bray of  St.  Ronan's." 

*'  But  the  poor  young  lady,"  said  Lord  Etherington. 

"  Oh  !  the  poor  young  lady  ? — the  poor  young  lady 
can  be  as  saucy  as  a  rich  young  lady,  I  promise  you. — 
There  was  a  business  in  which  she, used  me  scandalously, 
Lord  Etherington — it  was  about  a  very  trifling  matter-^a 
shawl.  Nobody  minds  dress  less  than  I  do,  my  lord,  1 
thank  Heaven  my  thoughts  turn  upon  very  different  topics 
— ^but  it  is  in  trifles  thai  disrespect  and  unkindness  are 
shown  ;  and  I  have  had  a  full  share  of  both  from  Miss 
Clara,  besides  a  good  deal  of  impertinence  from  her 
brother  upon  the  same  subject." 

^^  There  is  but  one  way  remamsi"  thought  the  Earl,  as 
they  approached  the  Spa,  '^  and  that  is,  to  work  on  the 
fears  of  thb  d— d  vindictive  blue-stocking'd  wild-cat. 
Your  ladyship,"  he  said  aloud,  ^'  is  aware  what  severe 
damages  have  been  awarded  in  late  cases,  where  some- 
thing approaching  to  scandal  has  been  traced  to  ladies  of 
consideration-— the  privileges  of  the  tea-table  have  been 
found  insufficient  to  protect  some  fair  critics  against  the 
consequences  of  too  frank  and  liberal  animadversioh  up- 
on the  characters  of  their  friends.  So,  pray,  rememberi 
that  as  yet  we  know  very  little  on  this  subject.'' 

Lady  Periieiope  loved  money,  and  feared  the  law ;  and 
this  hint,  fortified  by  her  acquaistanoe  with  Mowbray's 
lote  of  bis  sister,  and  his  irritable  and  revengeful  disposi- 
tion, brought  her  in  a  moment  much  nearer  the  temper  in 
which  Lord  Etberitigton  wished  to  leave  h^.  She  pro- 
tested, that  no  one  could^be  more  tender  than  she  of  the 
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fame  of  the  unfortunate,  eveu  supposing  their  guilt  wa« 
fully  proved — ^promised  caution  on  the  subject  of  the  pau- 
per's declaration,  and  hoped  Lord  Etherington  would  join 
her  tea-party  early  in  the  evening,  as  she  wished  to  make 
him  acquainted  with  one  or  two  of  her  proteges,  whora, 
she  was  ^re,  his  lordship  would  find  deserving  of  his  ad- 
vice aqd  countenance.  Being  by  this  time  at  the  door  of 
her  own  apartment,  her  ladyship  took  leave  of  the  Earl 
with  a  most  gracious  smile. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

MSAPPOINTMENT. 

;  On  the  lee-beam  lies  the  land,  boys, 

See  all  clear  to  reef  each  course  5 
Let  the  fore-«heet  go,  don't  mind,  bdytf. 
Though  the  weather  thovld  be  worse. 

•*  It  darkens  round  me  like  a  tempest,"  thought  Lord 
Etherington,. as,  with  slow  step,  folded  arm^,  and  his:white 
bat  slouched  over  hisbrows,  he  traversed. the  short  inter- 
val of  $pace  betwixt  his  own  .apartments  and  those  of  the 
Lady  Penelope.  In  a  buck  of  the  old  school,  one  of 
Congreve's  men  of  wit  and.pleasure  about  town,  this  would 
have. been  a  departure  from  character  ;  but  the  present 
fine  man  does  not  derogate  from  his  quality^  even  by  ex- 
hibiting all  the  moody  and  gentlemanlike  solemnity  ,oi 
Master  Stephen.  So,  Lord  Etherington  was  at  liberty,  to 
carry  on  his  reflections,  without  attracting  observation. — 
"  I  have  put  a  stopper  into  the  mouth  of  that  old  vinegar- 
cruet  of  quality,  but  the  acidity  of  her  temper  will  soon 
dissolve  the  charm — ^And  what  to  do  ?" 

As  he  looked  round  him,  he  saw  his  trusty  valet  Solmes, 
^hp,  touching  his  hat.with  due  respect,  said,  as  he  passed 
him,  ^'  Your  lordship's  letters  are  in  your  private  deaspatcb* 
box." 
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l^mple  as  these  words  were,  and  indi^rent  the  toneJn 
whidh  they  were  spoken,  their  import  made  Lord  Etheif- 
mgton*s  heart  bound  as  if  his  fat^  had  depended  on  the 
accents.  He  intimated  no  farther  interest  in  the  commu- 
nication, however,  than  to  desire  Solmes  to!be  below  in 
case  he  should  ring  ;  and  with  these  words  entered  his 
apartment,  and  barred  and  bolted  the  door,  even  before  he 
looked  on  the  table  where  his  despatch-box  was  placed. 

Lord  Etherington  had,  as  is  usual,  one  key  to  the  box 
which  held  his  letters,  his  confidential  senrant  being  \vk- 
trusted  with  the  other ;  so  that,  under  the  protection  of  a 
patent  lock,  his  despatches  escaped  all  risk  of  being  tainr- 
pered  with, — a  precaution  nik  altogetbec  unnecessary  on 
the  part  of  those  who  frequent  boteb  and  lo<%iiig-»houses. 

"  By  your  leave,  Mr.  Bramah,'*  said  the  Earl,  as  he 
appHed  the  key,  jesting,  as  it  were,  with  bis  own  agita*- 
tion,  as  he  would  have  done  with  that  of  a  third  party. 
The  lid  was  raised,  and  displayed  the  packet^  the  appear- 
ance and  superscription  of  which  had  attracted  his  obser- 
vation but  a  slwrt  while  before  in  the  post-office.  Thea 
he  wou1((  have  given  much  to  be  possessed  of  the  oppor- 
tnhky  which  was  now  in  his  power  ;  bcit  many  pause  on 
the  brink  of  a  crime,  who  hav«  contemplated  it  at  a  dis- 
tance without  scrople.  I^rd  Etherington's  first  impulse 
had  led  him  to  poke  the  fire ;  and  he  held' in  hi&  haiid  ihe 
letter  which  he  was  more  than  half  tempted  to  commit, 
without  evert  breaking  the  seal,  to  the  fiery  element.  But, 
though  sufficiently  familiarized  with  guilt, /l*e  was  not  as 
yet  acquainted  with  it  in  its  basest  shapes— ^he  had  not 
yet  acted  with  meanness,  or  at  least  wi'ith  what  the  world 
terms  such.  He  had  been  a  duellist,  the  manners  of  the 
age  arrthorized  it — a  libertine,  the  world  excused;  it  to  his 
fouth  and  condition — a  bold  and  successful  gambler,  for 
that  quality  he  was  admired  and  envied  ;  and  a  thousand 
oth^r  inaccuracies, '  to  which  these  practices  and  halMs 
lead,  were  easily  slurred  over  in  a  man*  of  q*iality,  with 
fortune  and  spirit  to  support  his  rank.     But  his  present 
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meditated  act  was  of  a  diSerent  kind.-  Tell  it  not  in 
Bond-street,  whisper  it  not  on  Su  James's  pavement  !— 
it  amounted  to  an  act  of  petty  larceny,  for  which  the  code 
of  honour  would  admit  of  no  composition. 

Lord  Etberington,  under  the  influence  of  these  recol- 
lections, stood  for  a  few  minutes  suspended — But  the  devil 
always  ^nds  logic  to  convince  his  followers.  He  recollect- 
ed the  wrong  done  to  his  mother,  and  to  himself,  her 
offspring,  to  whom  his  father  had,  ia  the  face  of  the  whole 
world,  imparted  the  hereditary  rights,  of  which  h^  was 
now,  by  a  posthumous  deed,  endeavouring  to  deprive  the 
memory  of  the  one,  and  the  expectations  of  tiie  other. 
Surely,  the  right  being  his  9wn^  he  had  a  full  tide,  by  the 
most  effectual  means,  whatever  such  means  nnght  be,  to 
repel  aU  attacks  on  that  right,  and  even  destroy^  if  aeces- 
sary,  the  documents,  by  which  his  enemies  w^e  prose^ 
cuting  their  unjust  plans  against  his  honour  and  interest. 

This  reasoning  prevailed,  and  Lord  Etberington  again 
held  the  devoted  packet  above  the  flames  ;  when  it  oc- 
curred to  him,  that,  his  resolution  being  taken,  be  ought 
to  cany  it  into  execu^n  as  effectually  as  possible  ;  and 
to  do  so,  it  was  necessary  to  know,  that  the  packet  aetu^ 
ally  contained  the  papers  which  he  was  desirous  to  destroy. 

Never  did  a  doubt  arise  in  juster  time  ;  for  no  sooner 
nad  the  seal  burst,  and  the  envelope  rustled  under  bis  So- 
gers, than  he  perceived,  to  his  utter  consternation,  that  he 
held  in  his  hand  only  the  c(^es  of  the  deeds  for  which 
Francis  Tyrrel  had  written,  the  originals  of  which  he  had 
too  sanguindy  concluded  would  be  forwarded  according  to 
his  requisition.  A  letter  from  a  partner  of  the  house  with 
which  they  were  deposited,  stated,  that  they  had  not  feit 
themselves  at  liberty,  in  die  absence  of  the  head  of  their 
firm,  to  whom  these  papers  had  been  committed,  to  part 
with  them  even  to  Mr*  Tyrrel,  though  they  had  proceed- 
ed so  fi^r  as  to  open  the  parcel,  and  now  transmitted  to  him 
formal  copies  of  the  papers  contained  in  it,  which,  they 
presumed,  would  serve  Mr.  Tyrrel's  purpose,  forconsult- 
mg  counsel,  or  the  like.  They  themselves,  in  a  case  of 
so  much  delicacy,  and  in  the  absence  of  their  principa 
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p«fttier»  were  dttsntAaeA*  t»  mtaiii  ihe  origiods,  oalett 
caUed  to  prodttee  ibem  ia  a  ccwn  of  justice. 

With  a  soi^BH  imprecetiod  oa  ifae  fermafity  and  ab* 
surdity  of  the  writer,  Lord  Etiieringtoa  Jet  the  letter  of 
advice  drop  from  his  band  into  the  fire,  and  throwing 
himself  into  a  chair,  passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  wi 
if  their  very  power  of  sight  had  been  blighted  by  what  he 
had  read.  His  title,  tctid  his  paternal  fortune,  which  he 
thought  but  an  instant  before  might  be  rendered  unchal- 
lengeable by  a  single  morement  df  his  hand,  seemed  now 
on  the  verge  of  being  tost  liM^ever.  His  rapid  recollec- 
tioo  failed  not  to  remind  him  of  what  was  less  known  to  ' 
the  world,  that  his  early  and  profuse  expenditure  had 
greatly  dilapickted  his  maternal  fortune ;  and  that  the  es- 
tate of  Nettlewood,  which  five  minutes  ago  be  ooly  oov<* 
eted  as  a  wealthy  man  desires  increase  of  his  store,  must 
now  be  acquired,  if  he  would  avoid  being  a  pocnr  and 
embarrassed  spendthrift.  To  impede  his  possessing  him* 
self  of  this  property,  fate  had  restored  to  the  scene  the 
penitent  of  the  morning,  who,  as  he  had  too  much  reason 
to  beUeve,  was  returned  to  this  neighbourhood,  to  do  jus- 
tice to  Clara  Mowbray,  and  who  was  not  unlikely  to  put 
tiie  whole  story  of  the  marriage  on  its  right  footing.  She, 
however,  might  be  got  rid  of ;  and  it  might  still  be  possi^ 
ble  to  hurry  Miss  Mowbray,  by  working  on  her  fears,  or 
through  the  agency  of  her  brother,  into  a  union  with  him 
while  he  still  preserved  the  title  of  I^ord  Etherington. 
This,  therefore,  he  resolved  to  secure,  if  efibrt  or  if  iii* 
trigue  could  carry  the  point  ^  nor  was  it  the  least  ooasi<]U 
eration,  that,  should  he  succeed,  he  would  obtain  over 
Tyrrel,  his  successful  rival,  such  a  triumph,  as  would  be 
sufficient  to  embitter  the  tranquillity  of  his  whole  life. 

In  a  few  minutes,  his  rapid  and  contriving  inveution 
had  formed  a  plan  for  securing  the  sole  advantage  which 
seemed  to  remain  open  for  him  ;  and  conscious  that  iio 
had  no  time  to  lose,  he  entered  immediately  upon  the  ex- 
ecution. 

The  bell  summoned  Solmes  to  his  lordship's  apartments 
when  the  Earl,  as  coolly  as  if  he  had  hoped  to  dupe  i)is 
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«xfte«i^e€4.  valet  b]r  such  an  assertioiit  said,  <'Tou  bam 
brought  me  a  packet  desigoed  for  some  man  at  the  Aul« 
touja^etitbesenttohim — Stay,  I  will  re-seal  it  first/' 

.  He  acc<Nrdiagly  re-sealed  the  packet,  coatainiug  all  tlie 
writings,  excepting  the  letter  of  advice,  (which  he.  had 
burnt,)  and  gave  it  to  the  voJet,  with  the  caution,  "  I  wish 
you  would  not  make  such  blunders  in  future." 

''  I  beg. your  lordship's  pardon-^I  will  take  better  care 
agaiar- drought  it  was  addressed  to  your  lordship." 

So  answ€r0d  SolnaeSy  too  knowing  to  give  the  leas4  look 
of  intelligence^  far  less  to  remind  the  £arl  that  liis  own 
directions  had  occasioned  the  mistake  of  which  he  com^ 


<^  Solmes,"  continued  die  Earl,  ^^  you  need  not  menr 
tion  your  blunder  at  the  post-office  ;  it  would  only  occa- 
sion tattle  in  this  idle  place— 'but  be  sure  that  die  gentle- 
man has  his  letter. — And,  SohneS),  I  see  Mr-  Mowbray 
walk  across — ask  him  to  dine  with  me  to-day  at  five.  I 
have  a  headach,  and  cannot  face  the  clamour  of  the  sav- 
ages who  feed  at  the  public  table. — And — let,  me  see- 
make  my  compliments  to  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather — I 
will  certainly  have  the  honour  of  waiting  on  her  ladyship 
this,  evening  to  tea,  agreeably  to  her  very  boreing  invita- 
tion received — write  her  a  proper  card,  and  word  it  your 
own  way.  Bespeak  dinner  for  two,  and  see  that  you 
have  some  of  that  bajch  of  Burgundy."  The  servant 
was  retiring,  when  his  master  added,  <'  Stay  a  moment — 
I  have  a  more  important  business  than  I  have  yet  men- 
tioned.— Solmes,  you  have  managed  devilish  ill  about  the 
woman  Irwin  !" 

"  I,  my  lord  ?"  answered  Solmes. 

**  Yes,  you,  sir — -did  you  not  tell  me  she  had  gone  to 
the  West  Indies  with  a  friend  of  yours,  and  did  not  I.  give 
ihem  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  for  passage-money  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  replied  the  valet. 

"  Ay,  but  now  it  proves  »o,  my  lord,"  said  Lord  Eth- 
erington  ;  "  for  she  has  found  her  way  back  to  this  coun< 
try  in  miserable  plight— rlwdf-starved,  and,  no  doubt,  wil- 
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ling  to  do  or  say  anything  for  a  livelihood — How  has  liiis 
happened  ?" 

'*  Biddulph  must  have  taken  her  ca^,  and  turned  her 
loose,  ray  lord,"  answered  Solmes,  as  if  he  had  been 
speaking  of  the  most  common-place  transaction  in  the 
world  ;  *'  but  I  know  the  woman's  nature  so  well,  and  am 
so  much  master  of  her  history,  that  I  can  carry  her  off  the 
Qoontry  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  place  her  where  she  will 
never  think  of  returning,  provided  your  lordship  can  spare 
lue  so  long,'* 

"  About  it  directly — ^but  I  can  tell  you,  that  you  will 
find  the  w(mian  in  a  very  penitential  humour,  and  very  ill 
in  health  to  boot." 

"  I  am  sure  of  my  game,"  answered  Solmes  ;  "  with 
submission  to  your  lordship,  I  think  if  death  and  her  good 
angel  had  hold  of  one  of  that  woman's  arms,  the 
devil  and  I  could  make  a  shift  to  lead  her  away  by  the 
other." 

"  Away  and  about  it,  then,"  said  Etherington.  "  But 
bark  ye,  Solmes,  be  kind  to  her,  and  see  all  her  wants 
relieved.  1  have  done  her  mischief  enough — though  na^ 
hire  and  the  devil  had  done  half  the  work  to  my  hand." 

Solmes  at  length  was  permitted  to  withdraw  to  execute 
bis  various  commissions,  with  an  assurance  that  his  servi- 
ces would  not  be  wanted  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours. 

^♦'  Sob !"  said  the  Earl,  as  his  agent  withdrew,  "there  is 
a  spring  pat  in  motion,  which,  well  oiled,  will  move  tiie 
whole  machine — And  here,  in  lucky  lime,  comes  Harry 
Jekyl — I  hear  his  whistle  on  the  stairs.— There  is  a  silly 
lightness  of  heart  about  that  fellow,  which  I  envy,  while  1 
despise  it ;  but  he  is  welcome  now,  for  1  want  him." 
. .  Jekyl  entered  accordingly,  and  broke  but  with,  "  1  am 
glad  to  see  one  of  your  fellows  laying  a  cloth  for  two  in 
your  parlour,  Etherington — I  was  afraid  you  were  going 
down  among  these  confounded  bores  again  to-day." 

"  You  are  not  to  be  one  of  the  two,  Hal,"  answered 
Lord  Etherington. 

«  No  ? — then  I  may  be  a  third,  I  hope,  if  not  second  ?'' 
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*^  Neither  first,  second,  nor  third,  Captain. — ^The  truth 
IS,  I  want  a  tete-a-tete  with  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's,'* 
replied  the  Earl ;  "  and,  besides,  I  hsm  to  beg  the  very 
particular  favour  of  you  to  go  again  to  that  fellow  Mar- 
tigny.  It  is  time  that  he  should  produce  his  papers,  if  be 
has  any — of  which,  for  one,  I  do  not  believe  a  word. 
He  has  had  ample  time  to  hear  from  Loadon  |  and  I  think 
1  have  delayed  long  enough  in  an  importam  matter  upon 
his  bare  assertion." 

"  1  cannot  blame  your  impatience,"  said  Jekyl,  "  and  I 
will  go  on  your  errand  instantly.  As  yon  waited  on  my 
advice,  1  am  bound  to  find  an  end  to  your  suspense, — At 
the  same  time,  if  the  man  is  not  possessed  of  such  papers 
as  he  spoke  of,  I  must  own  he  is  happy  in  a  command  of 
consujnmate  assurance,  which  might  set  up  the  whole  roU 
of  attorneys." 

^'  You  will  be  soon  able  to  judge  of  thi^,"  said  Lord 
Etherington  ;  "  and  now,  off  with  you. — ^Why  do  you 
look  at  me  so  anxioudy  ?" 

'^  I  cannot  tell — I  have  strange  forebodings  about  this 
tete-a-tete  with  Mowbray.  You  should  spare  him,  Ethr 
erington-^he  is  not  your  match— wants  both  judgment  and 
temper," 

*'  Tell  him  so,  Jekyl,"  answered  the  Earl,  ^^  and  bis 
proud  Scotch  stomach  will  be  up  in  an  instaiit,  and  he  will 
pay  you  with  a  shot  for  your  pains. — Why,  be  thinks  him- 
self cock  of  the  walk,  this  struttUig  baatan,  n^withatidid- 
ing  tlie  lesson  I  gave  him  before--*  And  what  do  you  think  ? 
•!— he  has  the  impudence  to  talk  about  my  attentions  to 
Lady  Binks,  as  inconsistent  with  the  prosecution  of  my 
suit  to  his  sister  !  Yes,  Hal — this  awkward  Scotch  laird, 
that  has  scarce  tact  enough  to  make  love  to  a  ewe-miiker, 
or,  at  best,  to  some  daggle-tailed  soubrette,  has  the  wsvh 
ranee  to  start  himself  as  f»y  rival !" 

<^  Then,  good  night  to  St.  Ronan's  i<«H4thia  .will  he  a 
fatal  dinner  to  himi'^Eiberington,  I  know  by  that  laugh 
you  are  bent  on  mischief — I  have  a  great  mind  to  giive  faidk 
•  bint." 
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"  I  wish  you  would,"  answered  the  Earl ;  *'  h  would 
all  turn  to  my  acooum.'' 

"  Do  yoo  defy  me  ?•*— Well,  if  I  meet  him,  I  will  put 
faim  OQ  Us  guard." 

The  friends  parted  ;  aad  it  was  not  long  ere  Jekyl  en- 
couotered  Mowbray  on  one  of  the  public  walks. 

"  You  dine  with  Etherington  to-day  ?"  said  the  Cap- 
tain— "  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Mowbray,  if  I  say  one  ringle 
word  — Beware*" 

"  Of  what  should  I  beware,  Captain  Jekyl,"  answered 
Mowbray,  **  wben  I  dine  with  a  friend  of  your  own,  and 
a  man  of  honour  ?" 

<*  Certaiofy  Lord  Etherington  is  both,  Mr.  Mowbray  ; 
but  he  bves  play,  and  is  too  hard  for  most  people." 
.  "  I  thank  you  for  your  bint,  Captain  Jekyl — I  am  a 
raw  Scotchman,  it  is  true  $  but  y^t  1  know  a  thing  or  two. 
Fair  play  is  always  presumed  amongst  getrtlemien  ;  attd 
that  taken  for  granted^  I  have  the  vaiiiiy  to  think  (  ne^d 
no  one's  caution  on  the  sobject^not  ev^ih  Captain  JekyPs, 
though  his  experience  must  naed^  be  so  much  superror  to 
mine." 

"In  that  case,  sir,"  said  Jekyl,  bowing  e<a!dly,  **  Ibn^e 
no  more  to  say,  and  I  hope  ihiere  is  no  h6rm  done.— -l^on- 
ceited  coxcomb  !"  he  added,  menHdly,  as  thBy  parted,, 
"  how  truly  did  Etherington  judge  of  htm,  vtnd  w%at  an 
ass  was  1  to  intermeddle.! — I  hope  E^erington  wiM  strip 
him  of  every  feather." 

He  pursued  his  walk,  in  <fiesi  of  Tyrrel,  ami  Mowbray 
proceeded  to  the  apartments  of  the  Eati,  in  a  temper  of 
mind  well  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  latter,  who  judged 
of  his  disposition  accurately  when  he  permhted  Jekyl  to 
give  his  well-meant  warning.  To  be  supposed  by  a 
man  of  acknowledged  fashion,  so  decidedly  inf^er  to  his 
antagonist — to  be  considered  as  an  object  of '<Attiipassion, 
aod  made  the  subject  of  a  good-boy  warning,  t^as  gall 
and  bitterness  to  his  proud  spirit,  which  the  more  that  he 
fflt  a  coRSctioufl  inferiority  in  the  arts  whiDh  they  al)  ciil- 
livat^d,  struggled  the  more  to  preserve  lb*  fooling  of  at 
least  apparent  equality. 
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Since  the  first  memorable  party  at  piquet,  Mowbray 
bad  never  hazarded  his  luck  with  Lord  Etherington,  ex* 
cept  for  trifling  stakes ;  but  his  conceit  led  him  to  siqipose, 
diat  he  now  fully  understood  his  play,  and  agreed>ly  to 
ibe  practice  of  those  who  have  habituated  themselves  to 
gambling,  he  had,  every  now  and  then,  felt  a  yearning  to 
try  for  his  revenge.  He  wished  also  to  be  out  of  Lord 
Etherington's  debt,  feeling  galled  under  a  sense  of  pecu* 
niary  obligation,  which  hindered  his  speaking  his  mind  to 
him  fully  upon  t^e  subject  of  his  flirtation  with  Lady 
Binks,  which  he  justly  considered  as  an  insult  to  his  fam- 
ily, considering  the  footing  on  which  the  Earl  seemed  de-- 
sirous  to  stand  with  Qara  Mowbray.  From  these  obli- 
gations a  favourable  evening  might  free  him,  and  Mowbray 
was,  in  fact,  indiilguig  m.a  v^aking  dream.to  this  purpose, 
whenJekyl  interrupted  him*  :  His  untimely  warning  only 
excited  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  and  a  determinaiion  to 
show  the  adviser  how  little  h&  was  qualified  to  judge  of  hits 
talents ;  and  in  this  humour,  his  ruin,  which  was  the  con- 
sequence of  that  afternoon^  was  iar  from  seeming  to  be 
the  premeditated,  or  even  the  voluntary  work  of  the  Earl 
of  Etherington. 

.  On  the  contrary,  the  victim  himself  was  the  first  to  pro- 
pose play-— deep  play— -double  stakes  ;  while  Lord  Eth- 
9i:ingu>n,  on  the  other  hand^  often  proposed  to  diminish 
their  g^me,  or  to  break  (^«  entirely  ;  but  it  was  always 
with  an  aflfectation  of  superiority,  which  only  stimulated 
Mowbmy  to  farther  and  more  desperate  risks ;  and,  at 
last,  when  Mowbray  became  his  <lebtor  to  an  overwhehn* 
ing  amount,  (his  circumstances  considered,)  the  Earl 
threw  down  the  cards,  and  declared  he  should  be  too  late 
for  Lady  Penelope's,  tea-party,  to  which  he  was  positive- 
ly engaged^ 

"  Will  you  not  give  me  mj  revenge  ?"  said  Mowbray, 
takipg  up  the  cards,  and  shuffling  them  with  fierce  anx« 

^*  Not  now,  Mowbray ;  we  have  played  too  long  already 
— you  have  lost  too  much — more  than  perhaps  is  conven*- 
lent  for  you  to  pay." 
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Mowbray  gnadied  bis  teeth,  in  spite  of  his  resolution 
kO  maintain  an  exterior,  at  least,  of  firmness. 

"  You  can  take  your  time,  you  know,"  said  the  Earl ; 
*^  a  note  of  hand  will  suit  me  as  well  as  the  money." 

"  No,  by  G !"  answered  Mowbray,  "  I  will  not 

be  so  taken  in  a  second  time — I  had  better  have  sold  my- 
self to  the  devil  than  to  your  lordship, — ^I  have  never  been 
ray  own  man  since."  . 

**  These  are  not  very  kind  expressions,  Mowbray," 
said  the  £arl ;  .'^  you  would  play,  and  they  that  will  play 
must  expect  sometimes  to  lose " 

^'  And  they  who  win  will  expect  to  be  paid,"  said  Mow- 
bray, breaking  in.  ^^  I  know  that  as  weU  as  you,  my  lord, 
and  you  shall  be  paid — I  will  pay  you— I  will  pay  you,  by 
G  !     Do  you  iqake  any  doubt  that  I  will  pay  you, 

my  lord  ?" 

*'  You  look  as  if  you  thought  of  paying  me  in  sharp 
coin,"  said  Lord  Etherington  ;  "  and  I  think  that  would 
scarce  be  consistent  with  the  terms  we  stand  upon  towards 
each  other."      '  . 

^*  By  my  soul,  my  lord,"  said  Mowbray,  "  I  cannot 
tell  what  these  terms  are  ;  and  to  be  at  my  wit's  end  at 
once,  I  should  be  glad  to  know.  You  set  oqt  upon  pay- 
ing addresses  to  my  sister,  and,  with  your  visits  and  oppor- 
tunities at  Shaws-Castle,  I  cannot  find  the  matter  makes 
the  least  progress — it  keeps  moving  without  advancing, 
like  a  child's  rocking-horse.  Perhaps  you  think  that  you 
have  curbed  me  up  so  tightly,  that  1  dare  not  stir  in  the 
matter  ;  but  you  will  find  it  otherwise. — Your  lordship 
may  keep  a  haram  if  you  will,  but  my  sister  shall  not  en- 
ter it." 

^'  You  are  angry,  and  therefore  you  are  unjust,"  said 
Etherington  ;  "  you  know  well  enough  it  is  your  sister's 
fault  that  there. is  any  delay.  I  am  most  willing — most 
desirous  to  call  her  Lady  Etherington — nothing  but  her 
unlucky  prejudices  against  me  have  retarded  a  union 
which  I  have  so  many  reasons  for  desiring." 

"  Well,"  replied  Mowbray,  "  that  shall  be  my  busi- 
ness.     I  know  no  reason  she  can  pretend  to  declme  a 
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marriage  so  honourable  to  her  house,  and  which  ii  ap- 
proved ofby  me,  that  house's  head.  That  matter  shall  be 
arranged  in  twenty-four  hours." 

*^  It  will  do  me  the  most  sensible  pleasure,"  said  Lord 
Etherington  ;  **  you  shall  soon  see  how  sincerely  I  de- 
sire your  alliance.     And  as  for  the  trifle  you  have  lost—" 

**  It  is  no  trifle  to  me,  my  lord^t  is  my  ruin— 4)ut  it 
shall  be  paid — and  let  me  teil  your  lordship,  you  may 
thank  your  good  luck  for  it  more  than  your  good  play." 

<*  We  will  say  no  more  of  it  at  present,  if  you  please," 
said  Lord  Etherington,  "  to-morrow  is  anew^day  ;  and 
if  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  wiU  not  be  too  harsh  with 
your  sister.  A  little  firmness  is  seldom  amiss  with  young 
women,  but  severity-^—** 

**  I  will  pray  your  lordship  to  spare  me  your  advice 
on  thfs  subject.  However  valuable  it  may  be  in  other 
respects,  I  can,  I  take  it,  speak  to  my  own  sister  in  my 
own  way." 

"  Since  you  are  so  caustically  disposed,  Mowbray ,''  an- 
swered the  Earl,  <'  I  presume  you  will  not  honour  her  la- 
dyship's tea-table  to-night,  though  I  believe  it  will  be  the 
last  of  the  season  ?" 

"  And  why  should  you  think  so,  my  lord  ?"  answered 
Mowbray,  whose  losses  had  rendered  him  testy  and  con- 
tradictory .upon  every  subject  that  was  started.  "  Why 
should  not  I  pay  my  respects  to  Lady  Penelope,  or  any 
other  tabby  of  quality  ?  I  have  no  title,  indeed,  but  I  sup- 
pose that  my  family " 

*'  Entitles  you  to  become  a  canon  of  Strasburgh,  doubt- 
,  less — But  you  do  not  seem  in  a  vary  Christian  mood  for 
taking  orders.  All  I  meant  to  say  was,  that  you  and  Lady 
Pen  were  not  used  to  be  on  such  a  good  footing." 

''  Well,  she  sent  me  a  card  for  her  blow-out,"  said 
Mowbray  ;  "  and  so  I  am  resolved  to  go.  Whto  I  have 
been  there  half  an  hour,  I  will  ride  up  to  Shaws-Castle, 
and  you  shall  hear  of  my  speed  in  wooing  for  you  to- 
morrow morning." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

A  TEA-PARTY. 

Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round  : 
And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud-hissing  uni 
Throws  up  a  steamy  cohimn,  and  the  cups 
That  cheer,  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each, 
Thus  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in. 

Cowptr'*  Ttmk. 

The  approach  of  the  cold  and  rainy  seasoo  had  now 
BO  far  thinned  the  company  at  the  WeU,  that,  in  order  to 
secure  the  necessary  degree  of  crowd  upon  her  tea-nights, 
Lady  Penelope  was  obliged  to  employ  some  coaxing  to- 
wards those  whom  she  had  considered  as  much  under  par 
in  society.  Even  the  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Blower  were  gra- 
ciously smiled  upon — for  their  marriage  was  now  an  ar- 
ranged afiair  ;  and  the  event  was  of  a  nature  likely  to 
spread  the  reputation  of  the  Spa  among  wealthy  wid- 
ows, and  medical  gentlemen  of  more  skill  than  practice. 
So  in  they  came,  the  Doctor  smirking,  gallanting,  and  per- 
forming all  the  bustling  parade  of  settled  and  arranged 
courtship^  with  much  of  tliat  grace  wherewith  a  turkey- 
cock  goes  through  the  same  ceremony.  Old  Touchwood 
had  also  attended  her  ladyship's  summons,  chiefly,  it  may 
be  supposed,  from  his  restless  fidgety  disposition,  which 
seldom  suffered  him  to  remain  absent  even  from  those  pla- 
ces of  resort,  of  which  he  usually  professed  bis  detesta'* 
tion.  There  was,  besides,  Mr.  Winterblossomi  who,  'm 
his  usual  spirit  of  quiet  epicurism  and  self-iadulgeBC%  was, 
under  the  fire  of  a  volley  of  compliments  to  liady  Penelr 
ope,  scheming  to  secure  for  himself  an  early  cup  of  tea* 
There  was  Lady  Binks  also,  with  the  wonted  degree  ol 
suUenness  in  her  beautiful  face,  angry  at  her  husband  a« 
usual,  and  not  disposed  to  be  pleased  with  Lord  Ether- 
lUgton  for  being  absent,  when  she  desired  to  excke  Sir 
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Jingo's  jealousjr.  This  she  had  discovered  to  be  the  most 
effectual  way  of  tormenting  the  Baronet ;  and  she  rejoic- 
ed in  it  with  the  savage  glee  of  a  hackney  coachman,  who 
has  found  a  raWj  where  he  can  make  his  poor  jade  fee] 
the  whip.  The  rest  of  the  company  were  also  in  attend- 
ance as  usual,  MacTurk  himself  was  present,  notwith- 
standing that  be  thought  it  an  egregious  waste  of  hot  wa- 
er,  to  bestow  it  upon  compounding  any  mixture,  saving 
punch.  He  had  of  late  associated  hjmself  a  good  deal 
with  the  traveller ;  not  that  they  by  any  means  resembled 
each  other  in  temper  or  opinions,  but  rather  because  there 
was  that  degree  of  difference  betwixt  them  which  furnisli- 
ed  perpetual  subject  for  dispute  and  discussion.  They 
were  not  long,  on  the  present  occasion,  ere  they  lighted  on 
a  fertile    source  of  controversy. 

"  Never  tell  me  of  your  points  of  honour,"  said 
Touchwood,  raising  his  voice  altogether  above  the  gene- 
ral tone  of  polite  conversation — "  all  humbug,  Captain 
MacTurk — mere  hair-traps  to  springe  woodcocks — men 
of  sense  break  through  them.*' 

**  Upon  my  word,  sir,"  said  the  Captain,  "  and  my- 
self is  surprised  to  hear  you — for,  look  you,  sir,  every 
man's  honour  is  the  breath  of  his  nostrils — Cot  tarn  !'* 

"  Then,  let  men  breathe  through  their  mouths  and  be 
d — dj"  returned  the  controversialist.  "  I  tell  you,  sir, 
that,  besides  its  being  forbidden,  both  by  law  and  gospel, 
it's  an  idiotical  and  totally  absurd  practice,  that  of  duelling. 
An  honest  savage  has  more  sense  than  to  practise  it — ho. 
takes  his  bow  or  his  gun,  as  the  thing  may  be,  and  shoois 
his  enemy  from  behind  a  bush.  And  a  very  good  way  ; . 
for  you  see  there  can,  in  that  case,  be  only  one  man's  deatli 
between  them." 

'  **  Saul  of  my  body,  sir,"  said  the  Captain,  **  gin  you 
promulgate  sic  doctrines  among  the  good  company,  it's  my 
belief  you  will  bring  somebody  to  the  gallows." 

"  Thank  ye.  Captain,  with  all  my  heart ;  but  I  stir  up 
no  quarrels — I  leave  war-to  them  that  live  by  it.  I  only 
Bay,  that,  except  our  old,  stupid  ancestors  in  the  northwest 
here,  1  know  no  country  so  silly  as  to  harbour  this  custom 
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of  duelling      It  is  unknown  in  Africa,  among  the  negroes 
— in  America." 

"  Don't  tell  me  that,"  said  the  Captain  j  «  a  Yankee 
will  tight  with  muskets  and  buck-shot  rather  than  sit  still 
with  an  afiront.     I  should  know  Jonathan,  I  think.'' 

^'  AlK>getlier  unknown  among  the  thousand  tribes  of 
India-" 

«« ril  be  tamned,  then  !"  said  Captain  MacTurk. 
**  Was  I  not  in  Tippoo's  prison  at  Bangalore  ?  and,  when 
the  joyfiil  day  of  our  liberation  came,  did  we  not  solemn- 
ize it  with  feurteen  little  a^irs,  whereof  we  had  been  lay- 
ing the  foundation  in  our  house  of  captivity,  as  holy  writ 
has  it,  and  never  went  farther  to  settle  them  than  the  glacis 
of' the  fort  ?  By  my  soul,  you  would  have  thought  there 
was  a  smart  skirmish,  the  firing  was  so  close ;  and  did  not 
I,  Cftptain  MacTurk,  fight  three  of  them  myself^  without 
moving  my  foot  from  the  place  I  set  it  on  ?" 

"  And  pray,  sir,  what  might  be  the  resuk  of  this  Chris- 
tian mode  of  giving  thanks  for  your  deliverance  ?"  de- 
manded Mr.  Touchwood. 

^'  A  small  list  of  casualties,  after  all,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain ;  "  one  killed  on  the  spot,  one  died  of  his  wounds — 
two  severely  wounded — three  ditto,  slightly,  and  little  Dun- 
can Macphail  reported  missing.  We  were  out  of  practice, 
after  such  long  confinement.  So  you  see  how  we  manage 
matters  in  India,  my  dear  friend." 

"  You  are  to  understand,"  replied  Touchwood,  "  that 
I  spoke  only  of  the  heathen  natives,  who,  heathen  as  they 
are,  live  in  the  light  of  their  own  moral  reason,  and  among 
whom  ye  shall  therefore  see  better  examples  of  practical 
morality  than  among  such  as  yourselves ;  who,  though  call- 
mg  yourselves  Christians,  have  no  more  knowledge  of  the 
true  acceptation  and  meaning  of  your  religion  than  if  you 
had  left  your  Christianity,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as 
they  say  of  you,  and  forgot  to  take  it  up  when  you  come 
back  again." 

"  Py  Cot !  and  I  can  tell  you,  sir,"  said  the  Captain 
elevating  at  once  his  voice  and  his  nqstrils,  and  snuffing 
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die  air  with  a  truculent  and  indignant  visage,  <<  that  I  will 
not  permit  you  or  any  man  to  throw  any  such  scandal  on 
my  character.  I  thank  Cot,  I  can  bring  good  witness  that 
1  am  as  good  a  Christian  as  another,  for  a  poor  sinner  as 
the  best  of  us  are  ;  and  I  am  ready  to  justify  my  reKg- 
ion  with  my  sword — Cot  tamn  ! — Compare  my  own  self 
with  a  parcel  of  black  heathen  bodies  and  native,  ikmit 
were  never  in  the  inner  side  of  a  kirk  whilst  ibej  Uved, 
but  go  abont  worshipping  stocks  and  stones^  and  si^g- 
.ng  themselves  upon  bamboos,  like  peasts,  as  tbey  are  !" 

An  indignant  growling  in  his  throat,  which  sounded  like 
the  acquiescence  of  his  inward  man  in  the  indignant  prop- 
osition which  his  external  organs  thus  expressed^  con- 
cluded this  haughty  speech,  which,  however,  made  tiot 
the  least  impression  on  Touchwood,  who  eai«d  as  little 
for  angry  tones  and  looks  as  he  did  for  fine  speeehes*  So 
that  it  is  likely  a  quarrel  between  the  Christian  preceptor 
and  the  peace-maker  might  have  occurred  ibr  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  company,  had  not  the  attention  of  both,  but 
particularly  that  of  Touchwood,  been  diverted  from  the 
topic  of  debate  by  the  entrance  of  Lord  Etherington  and 
Mowbrav. 

The  former  was,  as  usual,  all  grace,  smiles,  and  gentle- 
ness. Yet,  contrary  to  his  wonted  custom,  which  usually 
was,  after  a  few  general  compliments,  to  attach  himself  par- 
ticularly to  Lady  Binks,  the  Earl,  on  the  present  occasion, 
avoided  tfie  side  ot  the  room  (ni  which  that  beautiful  but 
sullen  idol  held  her  station,  and  attached  himself  exclu- 
sively to  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather,  enduring,  without 
flinching,  the  strange  variety  of  conceited  bavardage 
which  uiat  lady's  natural  parts  and  acquired  informatio 
enabled  her  to  pour  forth  with  unparalleled  profusion. 

An  honest  heathen,  one  of  Plutarch's  heroes,  if  I  mis- 
take  not ;  dreamed  once  upon  a  night,  that  the  figure  ol 
Proserpina*  whom  he  had  long  worshipped,  visited  his 
slumbers  with  an  angry  and  vindictive  countenance,  and 
menaced  him-  with  vengeance,  in  resentment  of  his  having 
neglected  hei  altars,  with  the  usual  fickleness  of  a  Poly- 
tbeist,  for  those  of  some  more  fashionable  divinity*.     Not 
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durt  goddess  of  the  infernal  regioos  herself  could  assume 
A  more  haughtjr  or  niore  displeased  couatenanee  than  that 
with  which  Lady  Binks  looked  from  time  to  time  upon 
Lord  Etheringtony  as  if  to  warn  him  of  the  consequence 
of  this  departure  from  the  allegiance  which  the  young 
Earl  had  hitherto  maoifested  towards  her;  and  which 
seemed  now,  she  knew  not  why,  unless  it  were  for  the 
purpose  of  public  insultf  to  be  transferred  to  her  rtral* 
Perilous  as  her  eye^glances  were,  and  much  as  they  men* 
aced,  Lord  Etherington  felt  at  this  moment  the  impor*^ 
tance  of  soothing  Lady  Penelope  to  silence  on  the  subject 
of  the  invalid's  confession  of  that  morning,  to  be  mors 
pressing  than  that  of  appeasing  the  indignatkNi  of  Lady 
Binks.  The  former  was  a  case  of  the  most  urgent  iie^ 
ces8tty«*^tfa6  latter,  if  he  was  at  all  anxious  on  the  subject^ 
might,  he  perhaps  thought,  be  trtisted  to  timew  Had  the 
ladies  continued  on  a  tolerable  footing  together,  he  migfit 
have  endeavoured  to  conciliate  both.  But  the  bitterness 
of  their  long-suppressed  feud  had  greatly  increased,  now 
that  it  was  probable  the  end  of  the  season  was  So  separate 
them,  in  all  likelihood,  for  ever  ;  so  that  Lady  Penefepe 
had  no  longer  any  motive  for  counteuanciog  Lady  Binks, 
or  the  lady  of  Sir  Bingo  for  desiring  Lady  Penelope's 
countenanen%  The  weahh  and  lavisli  expeDse  of  the  one 
was  no  longer  to  render  note  illustrious  the  suite  of  her 
right  honourable  friend,  nor  was  the  society  of  Lady  Pen^ 
elope  likely  to  be  soon  again  useful  or  necessary  to  Lady 
Binks.  So  that  neither  were  any  longer  desirous  to  sop> 
press  syoqptoms  of  the  mutual  contempt  and  dislike  which 
they  had  bng  vouriibed  for  eadi  other  ;  and  whoever 
should,  in  this  decisive  hour,  take  part  vritfa  tme,  had  little 
henceforward  to  expect  from  her  rivaL  What  further 
and  more  private  reasons  Lady  Binks  might  have  to  resent 
the  defection  of  Lord  Etherington,  have  never  come  with 
certainty  to  eiir  knowledge  ;  hut  it  was  said  there  had 
been  Ugh  wonb  beitweeii  thiBni  on  liw  Aooting  report, 
thbt  his  IiHfl^ip's  visits  to  Shawa-Gastle  were  dictated 
l^  tbs  wish  So  find  a  bride  tbnae. 
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Women's  wito  are  said  to  be  quick  in  spyiag  tiie  sureai 
noeans  of  aveogiog  a  real  or  supposed  slight.  After  biting 
her  pretty  lips,  and  revolving  in  her  mind  the  readiest 
means  of  vengeance,  fate  threw  in  her  way  young  Mow- 
bray of  St.  Ronan's.  She  looked  at  him,  and  endeav- 
oured to  fix  k't  attention  with  a  nod  and  gracious  smile, 
such  as  in  an  ordinary  mood  would  have  instantly  drawu 
him  to  her  side.  On  receiving  in  answer  only  a  vacant 
glance  and  a  bow,  she  was  led  to  observe  him  more  at- 
tentively, and  was  induced  to  believe,  from  his  wavering 
look,  varying  complexion,  and  unsteady  step,  that  he  had 
been  drinking  unusually  deep.  Still  his  eye  was  less  that 
of  an  intoxicated  than  of  a  disturbed  and  de^erate  man, 
one  whose  faculties  were  engrossed  by  deep  and  turbid 
reflection,  which  withdrew  him  from  the  pasAoig  scene. 

'^  Do  you  observe  how  ill  Mr.  Mowbray  looks  ?"  said 
she,  in  a  loud  whisper  ;  ^^  I  hope  he  has  not  heard  wbat 
Lady  Penebpe  was  just  now  saying  of  his  family  ?" 

^'  Unless  he  hears  it  from  you,  my  lady,"  answered 
Mr.  Touchwood,  who,  upon  Mowbray's  entrance,  had 
broken  off  his  discourse  with  MacTurk,  '<  I  think  there 
is  little  chance  of  his  learning  it  from  any  other  person." 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  said  Mowbray,  sharply  ad- 
dressing Chatterly  and  Winterblossom  ;  but  the  one 
shrunk  nervously  from  the  question,  protesting,  he  indeed 
bad  not  been  precisely  attending  to  what  had  been  passing 
among  the  ladies,  and  Winterblossom  bowed  out  of  the 
scrape  with  quiet  and  cautious  politeness— <^  he  really  had 
not  given  particular  attention  to  what  was  passing — I  was 
negotiating  with  Mrs.  Jones  for  an  additiond  lump  of  sugar 
to  my  coffee. — Egad,  it  was  so  difficult  a  piece  of  diplo- 
macy," he  added,  sinking  his  voice,  ^^  that  1  have  an  idea 
ner  ladyship  calculates  the  West  India  produce  by  grains  . 
and  pennyweights." 

The  innuendo,  if  designed  to  make  Mowbray  smile, 
was  far  from  succeeding.  He  stepped  forward  with  more 
than  usual  stifihess  in  his  air,  which  was  n^ver  entirely 
free  from  self-consequence,  and  said  to  Lady  Binkst 
**  May  I  request  to  know  of  vour  ladyship  what  particu* 
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lar  respectiog  my  family  had  the  honour  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  company  ?" 

**  I  was  only  a  listener,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  returned  Lady 
BinkSy.with  evident  enjoyment  of  the  rising  indigDation 
which  she  read  in  his  countenance ;  ^^  not  being  queen  of 
the  night,  I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  be  answerable  for 
tne  turn  of  the  conversation.'' 

Mowbray,  in  no  humour  to  bear  jesting,  yet  afraid  to 
expose  himself  by  farther  inquiry  in  a  company  so  pUblic, 
darted  a  fierce  look  at  Lady  Penelope,  then  in  close  cob* 
versation  with  Lord  Etherington, — advanced  a  step  or 
two  towards  them, — ^then,  as  if  checking  hhnself,  turned 
on  his  heel,  and  left  the  room.  A  few  minutes  after- 
wards, and  when  certain  satirical  nods  and  winks  were 
circulating  among  the  assembly,  a  waiter  slid  a  piece  of 
paper  into  Mrs.  Jones's  hand,  who,  on  looking  at  the 
ccmtents,  seemed  about  to  leave  jhe  room. 

"  Jones — Jones !''  exclaimed  Lady  Penelope,  in  sur* 
prise  and  displeasure. 

"  Only  the  key  of  the  tea-caddie,  your  ladyship,"  an- 
swered Jones ;  "  I  will  be  back  in  an  instant." 

"  Jones Jones  !"    again    exclaimed   her   mistress, 

**  here  is  enoughT-"  of  tea,  she  would  have  said  ;  but 
Lord  Etherington  was  so  near  her,  that  she  was  ashamed 
to  complete  the  sentence,  and  had  only  hope  in  Jones's 
quickness  of  apprehension,  and  the  prospect  that  slie 
would  be  unable  to  find  the  key  which  she  went  in  search 
of. 

Jones,  meanwhile,  tripped  off  to  a  sort  of  housekeep^ 
er's  apartment,  of  which  she  was  locum  ienens  for  the 
evening,  for  the  more  ready  supply  of  whatever  might  be 
wanted  on  Lady  Penelope's  night,  as  it  was  called. 
Here  she  found  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's,  whom  she 
instantly  began  to  assail  with,  ^*  La  !  now,  Mr.  Mowbray  > 
you  are  such  another  gentleman  ! — 1  am  sure  you  will 
make  me  lose  my  place — ^I'll  swear  you  will — what  can 
you  have  to  say,  that  you  could  not  as  well  put  off  for  an 
hour  ?" 

17*      VOL.    Uj 
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"  I  want  to  know,  Jcnes,"  answered  Mowbrny,  m  « 
different  tone,  perhaps,  from  what  the  damsd  expected, 
"  what  your  lady  was  just  now  saying  about  my  family." 

"  Pshaw  !-^was  that  all  ?**  answered  Mrs*  Jonea. 
**  What  should  she  be  saying  ?--^noasense«^Who  jninds 
what  she  says  ?~I  am  sure  I  never  do,  fo»  one,*' 

"  Nay,  but,  my  dear  Jones,"  said  Mowforay,  "  I  ins'jt 
upon  knowing — I  must  know,  and  I  tmll  know.*' 

"  La  !  Mr.  Mowbrayi  why  should  I  make  misohief  ?i-«> 
as  1  live  I  hear  some  one  coming !  and  if  yon  were  feiind 
speaking  with  me  here-^-^indeed,  indeed,  some  one  is 
coming  !*' 

"  The  devil  may  come  if  he  will  P'  ddid  Mowbray, 
**  but  we  do  not  part,  pretty  mbtress,  till  yoa  teU  m^  what 
I  wish  to  know." 

*<  Lord,  sir,  you  frighten  me !"  answered  Joiitfs;  **|mi| 
all  the  room  heard  it  as  vmll  as  I-^it  was  about  Miss  Mow^ 
bray — and  that  my  lady  would  be  shy  of  her  eompany 
hereafter — for  that  she  was — she  was-—" 

**  For  that  my  sister  was  what  9"  said  Mowbray,  fierce- 
ly, seizing  her  arm. 

*^  Lord,  sir,  you  t^rify  me  !"  said  Jones,  beginning  to 
cry ;  ^*  at  any  rate,  it  was  not  I  that  said  h^t  was  Lady 
Penelope." 

^'  And  what  was  it  the  old,  adder-tongued  madwoman 
dared  to  say  of  Clara  Mowbray  ^'^^Speak  out  platnty  and 
directly,  or,  by  Heaven  Pll  make  yoti  I" 

"  Hold,  sir — hold,  for  God*s  sake  ! — you  will  break  my 
arm,"  answered  the  terriBed  handmaiden.  *'  I  am  sure  I 
know  no  harm  of  Miss  Mowbray ;  only,  my  lady  spoke  as 
if  she  was  no  better  than  she  ought  to  be.--»*Lord,  sir, 
there  is  some  one  listening  at  the  door  !''*^and  making  a 
spring  out  of  his  grasp,  she  hastened  back  to  the  room  in 
which  the  company  were  assembled. 

Mowbray  stood  petriBed  at  the  news  he  had  heard,  ig- 
norant alike  what  could  be  the  motive  for  a  ealumny  so 
atrocious,  and  uncertain  what  he  were  best  do  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  scandal.  To  his  farther  confusion,  he  wae 
presently  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Bfrs.  loners  belief 
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dmt  tbey^  hflkd  been  watched,  for,  as  he  went  to  the  door 
of  the  apartment,  he  was  met  by  Mr.  Touchwood. 

"  What  has  brought  you  here,  sir  ?"  said  Mowbray, 
sternly. 

"  Holtie  toitie,"  answered  tlie  traveller,  "  why,  how 
came  you  here,  if  you  go  to  that,  squire  ? — Egad,  Lady 
Penelope  is  trembling  for  her  souchong,  so  I  just  took  a 
stephere  to  save  her  ladyship  the  trouble  of  looking  after 
Mrs.  Jones  m  person,  which,  I  thii^k,  might  have  been  a 
worse  interruption  than  mine,  Mr.  Mowbray." 

"  Pshaw,  sir,  you  talk  nonsense,"  said  Mowbray ;  "  the 
tea-*room  is  so  infernally  hot,  that  I  had  sat  down  here  a 
moment  to  draw  breath,  when  the  young  woman  came  in." 

*'  And  you  are  going  to  run  away,  now  the  old  gentle- 
man is  come  in*?''  said  Touchwood — "  Come,  sir,  I  am 
more  your  friend  than  you  may  think." 

"  Sir,  yt)u  are  intrusive — I  want  nothmg  diat  you  can 
give  me,"  said  Mowbray. 

"  That  is  a  mistake,"  answered  the  senior ;  "  for  I  can 
supply  you  with  what  most  young  men  want — money  and 
wisdom.'- 

"  You  will  do  well  to  keep  both  dll  they  are  wanted,^' 
said  Mowbray. 

"  Why,  so  I  would,  squire,  only  that  I  have  taken 
something  of  a  fancy  for  your  family  ;  and  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  wanted  cash  and  good  counsel  for  two  gen- 
erations, if  not  for  three." 

"  Sir,"  said  Mowbray,  angrily,  "  you  are  too  old  either 
to  play  the  bufibon,  or  to  get  buffoon's  payment." 

"  Which  is  like  monkey's  allowance,  I  suppose,"  said 
the  traveller,  "  more  kicks  than  halfpence. — Well  ;  at 
least  I  am  not  young  enough  to  quarrel  with  boys  for  bul- 
lying. I'll  convince  you,  however,  Mr.  Mowbray,  that  I 
know  some  more  of  your  afiairs  than  what  you  give  me 
credit  for." 

"  It  may  be,"  answered  Mowbray,  <*  but  you  wi8 
obUge  me  more  by  minding  your  own.*' 

"  Very  like ;  meantime,  your  losses  to-night  to  my  lord 
Etherington  are  no  trifle,  and  no  secret  neither." 
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''  Mr.  Touchwood,  I  desire  to  know  where  you  liad 
jrour  information  ?"  said  Mowbray. 

^^  A  matter  of  very  little  consequence,  compared  to  its 
truth  or  falsehood,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  answered  the  old  gen- 
tleman. 

"  But  of  the  last  importance  to  me,  sir,"  said  Mow- 
bray. "  In  a  word,  had  you  such  information  by  or 
through  means  of  Lord  Etherington  ? — ^Answer  me  this 
single  question,  and  then  I  shall  know  better  what  to  think 
on  the  subject." 

"  Upon  my  honour,"  said  Touchwood,  "  I  neither  had 
my  information  from  Lord  Etherington  direcdy  or  indi- 
rectly. I  say  thus  much  to  give  you  satisfaction,  and  I 
now  expect  you  will  bear  me  with  patience." 

"  Forgive  me,  sir,"  interrupted  Mowbray,  "  one  far- 
ther question.  I  understand  something  was  said  in  dispar- 
agement of  my  sister  just  as  I  entered  the  tea-room  ?" 

"  Hem — hem — hem,"  said  Touchwood,  hesitating. 
"  1  am  sorry  your  ears  have  served  you  so  well — ^some- 
thing there  was  said  lightly,  something  that  can  be  easily 
explained,  I  dare  say  ; — and  now,  Mr.  Mowbray,  let  me 
speak  a  few  serious  words  with  you." 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Touchwood,  we  have  no  more  to  say 
to  each  other— good  evening  to  you." 

He  brushed  past  the  old  man,  who  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  stop  him,  and,  hurrying  to  the  stable,  demanded  his 
horse.  It  was  ready  saddled,  and  waited  his  orders ;  but 
even  the  short  time  that  was  necessary  to  bring  it  to  the 
door  of  the  stable  was  exasperating  to  Mowbray's  im- 
patience. Not  less  exasperating  was  the  constant  inter- 
ceding voice  of  Touchwood,  \Vho,  in  tones  alternately 
plaintive  and  snappish,  kept  on  a  string  of  expostulations. 

"  Mr.  Mowbray,  only  five  words  with  you — Mr.  Mow- 
bray, you  will  repent  this — Is  this  a  night  to  ride  in,  Mr. 
Mowbray  ? — My  stars,  sir,  if  you  would  but  have  five 
minutes'  patience  !" 

Curses,  not  loud  but  deep,  muttered  in  the  throat  of 
the  impatient  laird,  were  the  only  reply,  until  his  horse 
was  brought  out,  when,  staying  no  farther  question,  h^ 
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sprung  into  the  saddle.  The  poor  horse  paid  for  the  de« 
lay,  which  could  not  be  laid  to  his  charge.  Mowbray 
struck  him  hard  with  his  spurs  so  soon  as  he  was  in  hi& 
seat — the  noble  animal  reared,  bolted,  and  sprung  for- 
ward like  a  deer,  over  stock  and  stone,  the  nearest  road 
-^and  we  are  aware  it  was  a  rough  one — to  Shaws-Castle. 
There  is  a  sort  of  instinct  by  which  horses  perceive  the 
numour  of  their  riders,  and  are  furious  and  impetuous,  or 
dull  and  sluggish,  as  if  to  correspond  with  it ;  aad  Mow- 
bray's gallant  steed  seemed  on  this  occasion  to  feel  all  the 
stings  of  his  master's  internal  ferment^  although  not  again 
urged  with  the  spur.  The  ostler  stood  •listening  to  the 
clash  of  the  hoofs,  succeeding  each  other  in  thick  and  close 
gallop  until  they  died  away  in  the  distant  woodland. 

"  If  St.  Ronan's  reach. home  this  night,  with  his  neck 
unbroken,"  muttered  the  fellow,  "the  devil  must  have  it 
in  keeping." 

"  Mercy  on  us  !"  sard  the  traveller,  "  he  rides  like  a 
Bedouin  Arab  !  but  in  the  desert  there  are  neither  trees 
to  cross  the  road,  nor  cleugbs,  nor  linns,  nor  floods,  nor 
fords.  Well,  I  must  set  to  work  myself,  or  this  gear  will 
get  worse  than  even  I  can  mend. — Here  you,  ostler,  let 
me  have  your  best  pair  of  horses  instantly  to  Shaws- 
Castle." 

"  To  Sbaws-Castle,  sir  ?V  said  the  man,  with  some 
surprise. 

"  Yes— do  you  not  know  such  a  place  ?" 

"  In  troth,  sir,  sae  few  company  go  there,  except  on 
the  great  ball  day,  that  we  have  had  time  to  forget  the 
road  to  it — ^but  St.  Ronan's  was  here  even  now,  sir." 

"  Ay,  what  of  that? — he  has  ridden  on  to  get  supper 
ready — so,  turn  out  witliout  loss  of  time." 

^*  At  your  pleasure,  sir,"  said  the  fellow,  iand  called  to 
ibe  postilion  accordingly. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

DEBATE. 

BeiiA  poH  tquUem  afra  cigwui  ■  ■ 

^  Still  Ibougii  the  lieadlong^  cavalier, 

Cyer  rough  and  smooth,  ia  wild  cmtmgf 

Seems  raciag  with  Uie  wind  \ 

Hi*  tad  compaaioo;— g^tly  pale, 

And  darksome  as  a  widow's  veil, 

Care — keeps  her  seat  behiiAl. 

notoct9 

Well  was  it  that  night  for  Mowbray,  that  h^  bad  al- 
ways piqued  himself  on  his  horses,  and  that  tbe  aaunal 
on  which  he  was  then  mounted  was  as  sure-footed  and 
sagacious  as  he  was  mettled  aj^d  fiery.  For  those  who 
observed  next  day  tbe  print  of  the  hoofs  on  tbe  brokeo 
and  rugged  track  through  which  the  creature  had  beea 
driven  at  full  speed  by  his  furious  master,  might  easily  see, 
that  in  more  than  a  dozen  of  places  the  horse  and  rider 
had  been  within  a  few  inches  of  destruction.  One  bough 
of  a  gnifrled  and  stunted  oak  tree,  which  stretched  across 
the  road,  seemed  in  particular  to  have  opposed  an  almost 
fatal  barrier  to  the  horseman's  career.  In  striking  his 
head  against  this  impediment,  the  force  of  the  blow  had 
been  broken  in  some  measure  by  a  high-crowned  liat ; 
yet  the  violence  of  the  shock  was  sufficient  to  shiver  tbe 
branch  to  pieces.  Fortunately,  it  was  already  decay 
ed  ;  but,  even  in  that  state,  it  was  subject  of  astonishment 
to  every  one  that  no  fatal  damage  bad  been  sustained  in 
so  formidable  an  encounter.  Mowbray  himself  was  ufi- 
conscious  of  the  accident. 

Scarcely  aware  that  he  had  been  riding  at  an  uiiusual 
rate,  scarce  sensible  that  he  had  ridden  faster  perhaps 
than  ever  he  followed  the  hounds,  Mowbray  alighted  at 
his  stable  door,  and  flung  the  bridle  to  his  groom,  who 
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heU  up  his  hands  in  astonishmeBt  when  he  beheld  the 
condition  of  the  favourite  har$e ;  but,  conchiding  that  his 
mastef  must  he  intoxicated,  he  prudently  forebore  to  make 
any  observatibns, 

No  sooner  did  the  unfortunate  traveller  suspend  that 
vapid  motion  by  which  he  seem^d  to  wish  to  annihilate, 
as  fair  as  ptoes^bLe,  tim9  ai|.d  sp^ce,  in  grder  to  reach  the 
place  he  had  now  attained,  than  it  seemed  to  hifn  as  if 
he  wiCM^ld  bftive  given  the  world  thajt  seas  and  deserts  had 
lain  between  him  and  the  house  of  bis  fatb^ers,  as  well  as 
that  only  sister  with  whom  be  was  now  ahoMt  to  l^ave  a 
decisive  interview. 

'^  But  the  place  and  the  hour  ar^e  arrived,"  be  said, 
biting  his  lip  with  anguish ;  ^'  this  explanation  must  be  d^r 
cisive ;  and  whatever  evils  may  attend  it,  ausp9i^e  nu^tbe 
ended  now,  at  once  and  forever." 

He  entered  the  Castle,  and  took  the  light  from  the  old 
domestic,  who,  hearing  the  clatter  of  his  horse's  feet,  had 
opened  the  door  to  receive  him. 

<^  Is  my  sister  in  her  parlour  P"  he  asked,  but  in  so  hol- 
low a  voice,  that  the  old  man  only  answered  the  quesdjon 
by  another,  "  Was  his  honour  well  ?" 

"  Quite  well,  Patrick — never  better  in  my  Kfe,"  said 
Mowbray ;  and  turning  his  back  on  the  old  man,  as  if  to 
prevent  his  observing  whether  his  countenance  and  his 
woids  corresponded,  he  pursued  his  way  to  his  sister's 
apartment.  The  sound  of  his  step  upon  the  passage 
roused  Clara  from  a  reverie,  perhaps  a' sad  one ;  and  she 
had  trimmed  her  lamp,  and  stirred  her  fire,  so  slow  did 
he  walk,  before  he  at  length  entered  her  apartment." 

^'  You  are  a  good  boy,  brother,"  she  said,  "  to  come 
thus  early  home  ;  and  I  have  some  good  news  £>r  your 
reward.  The  groom  has  fetched  back  Trimmer — He 
was  lying  by  the  dead  hare,  and  he  kad  xshased  him  as  far 
as  Drumlyford — the  shepherd  had  carried  him  to  the  shiet- 
ing,  till  some  one  should  daim  him." 

-<  I  would  he  had  hanged  him,  with  all  my  heart  !*'  aaid 
Mowbray. 
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"  How  ! — hang  Trimmer  ? — ^your  favourite  Trioimer, 
that  has  beat  the  whole  country  ? — ^and  it  was  only  this 
morning  you  were  half-crying  because  he  was  amiasing, 
and  like  to  murder  man  and  mother's  son  !" 

^'  The  better  I  like  any  living  thing,"  answered  Mow- 
bray, ^^  tlie  more  reason  I  have  for  wishing  it  dead  and  at 
rest ;  for  neither  I,  nor  anything  that  I  love,  will  ever  be 
happy  more." 

''  You  cannot  frighten  me^  John,  with  these  flights,'* 
answered  Clara,  trembling,  although  she  endeavoured  to 
look  unconcerned — "  You  have  used  me  to  them  too 
often." 

"  It  is  well  for  you,  then  ;  you  will  be  ruined  without 
the  shock  of  surprise." 

"  So  much  the  better — We  have  been,"  said  Clara, 

"  '  So  constantly  in  poortith's  sight. 
The  thoughts  onH  gie  us  little  fright.' 

So  say  I,  with  honest  Robert  Burns." 

"  D — ^n  Burns  and  his  trash  !"  said  Mowbray,  with  the 
impatience  of  a  man  determined  to  be  angry  with  every 
think  but  himself,  who  was  the  real  source  of  the  evil. 

"  And  why  damn  poor  Burns  ?"  said  Clara,  composed* 
ly  ;  "  it  is  not  his  fault  if  you  have  not  risen  a  winner,  for 
that,  I  suppose,  is  the  cause  of  all  this  uproar." 

"  Would  it  not  make  any  one  lose  patience,"  said  Mqw- 
bray,  "  to  hear  her  quoting  the  rhapsodies  of  a  hobnail'd 
peasant,  when  a  man  is  speaking  of  the  downfall  of  an 
ancient  house  !  Your  ploughman,  I  suppose,  becoming 
one  degree  poorer  than  he  was  born  to  be,  would  only  go 
without  his  dinner,  or  without  his  usual  potation  of  ale. 
II is  comrades  would  cry  «  poor  fellow  !'  and  let  him  eat 
out  of  their  kit,  and  drink  out  of  their  bicker,  without 
scruple,  till  his  own  was  full  again.  But  the  poor  gentleman 
—the  downfallen  man  of  rank — the  degraded  man  of 
oirth — the  disabled  and  disarmed  man  of  power  ! — it  is 
he  that  is  to  be  pitied,  who  loses  not  merely  drink  and 
dinner,  but  honour,  situadon,  credit,  character,  and  name 
itself !" 
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**  Toa  are  declaiming  in  this  manner  in  order  to  terrify 
me,"  said  Clara  :  **  but,  friend  John,  I  know  you  and  your 
ways,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  upon  all  contingen- 
cies that  can  take  place.  I  will  tell  you  more— I  have 
stood  on  this  tottering  pinnacle  of  rank  and  fashion,  if  our 
situation  can  be  termed  such,  till  my  head  is  dizzy  with 
the  instability  of  my  eminence  ;  and  I  feel  that  strange 
desire  of  tossing  myself  down,  which  the  devil  is  said  to 
put  into  folk's  heads  when  they  stand  on  the  top  of  steeples 
— at  least,  I  hid  rather  the  plunge  were  over." 

«'  Be  satisfied,  ^-then,  if  that  will  satisfy  you. — ^The 
plunge  is  over,  and  we  are — what  they  used  to  call  it  in 
Scotland — gentle  beggars — creatures  to  whom  our  sec- 
ond, and  third,  and  fourth,  and  fifth  cousins  may,  if  they 
please,  ^ve  a  place  at  the  side-table,  and  a  seat  in  the 
carriage  with  the  lady's  maid,  if  driving  backwards  will 
not  make  us  sick."  ^ 

"  They  may  give  it  to  those  who  will  take  it,"  said 
Clara  :  **  but  I  am  determined  to  eat  bread  of  my  own 
buying — I  can  do  twenty  things,  and  I  am  sure  some  one 
or  other  of  them  will  bring  me  all  the  little  money  1  will 
need.  J  have  been  trying,  John,  for  several  months,  how 
litde  I  can  live  upon,  and  you  would  laugh  if  you  heard 
how  low  I  have  brought  the  account." 

"  There  is  a  difference,  Clara,  between  fanciful  experi- 
ments and  real  poverty — the  one  is  a  masquerade,  which 
we  can  end  when  we  please  ;  the  other  is  wretchedness 
for  life." 

"  Methinks,  brother,"  replied  Miss  Mowbray,  "  it  would 
be  better  for  you  to  set  me  an  example  how  to  carry  my 
good  resolutions  into  effect,  than  to  ridicule  them." 

"  Why,  what  would  you  have  me  do  ?"  said  he,  fierce- 
ly— "  turn  postilion,  or  rough-rider,  or  whipper-in  ? — 1 
don't  know  anything  else  that  my  education,  as  1  have 
used  it,  has  fitted  me  for — and  then  some  of  my  old  ac- 
quaintances would,  I  dare  say,  give  me  a  crown  to  drink, 
now  and  then,*  for  old  acquaintance  sake." 
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<*  This  18  not  the  way,  Jobo,  that  iwo  of  netme  think 
or  speak  of  serious  misibrtijuies,"  answered  his  sistcNr ; 
<<  and  I  do  not  belieye  thai  this  is  so  serious  as  it  is  youf 
pleasure  to  make  it." 

<*  Believe  the  very  worst  you  oan  think,"  replied  be, 
*^  and  you  will  not  believe  bad  enough  !— You  have  nei- 
ther a  guinea,  nor  a  bouse,  nor  a  friend ; — pass  but  a  day, 
and  it  is  a  chance  that  you  wiU  not  have  a  brother." 

«<  My  dear  John,  you  ba^e  drunk  hard — rode  hard.". 

'<  Yes — ^such  tidings  deserved  to  be  carried  express, 
especially  to  a  young  lady  whp  rec9iiies  them  so  well," 
answered  Mowbray,  iHtterly. .  ^^  1  suppose,  now,  it  will 
make  no  impression,  if  I  w^e  to  tell  you  that  you  have  it 
m  your  power  to  stop  aB  this  ruin?" 

^<  B}  consummating  my  owa.  I  suppose  ?— ^Brother,  I 
said  you  could  not  midce  n^e  t^mbl^,  but  yotf  have  found 
a  way  to  do  it.**  ^ 

"  What,  you  eicpect  T  ap9  again  to  urge  you  with  Lord 
Etherington's  courtship  i^r^TJm  might  have  saved  all, 
indeed-^But  that  day  pf  ffm^  is  over." 

^'  I  am  glad  of  it,  witb  :all  my  spirit,"  said  Clara ;  ^'  may 
it  take  wi^  it  aU  that  we  can  quarrel  about ! — But  till  this 
instant,  I  tbo^bt  it  was  for  this  very  point  that  this  long 
voyage  was  bound,  a^  that  you  were  endeavouring  to 
persuade  me  of  the  reality  of  the  danger  of  the  storm,  in 
order  to  reconcile  me  to  ibe  harbour." 

^'  You  are  mad,  I  think,  in  earnest !"  said  Mowbray; 
^*  Can  you  really  be  so  absurd  as  to  rejoice  that  you  have 
no  way  left  to  relieve  yourself  .and  me  from  ruin,  want, 
and  shame  ?** 

"  From  shame,  brother  ?"  said  Clara.  <*  No  shame  in 
honest  poverty,  I  hope." 

<<  That  is  according  s#  folks  have  used  their  prosperity, 
Clara. — I  must  speak  to  the  pcMnt. — ^There  are  strange 
reports  going  below — 3y  jbeaven  !  tbey  ^rh  enough  tp 
disturb  me  adies  of  the  dead  !  Were  I  to  i^eotiop  theory 
I  should  expect  our  poor  mother  to  enter  the  roon^^CJam 
Mowbray,  can  you  guess  what  I  mean  ?" 
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It  was  wilJi  the  utmost  exertion^  yet  in  a  &lteiring  Vi»ice, 
that  she  was  able,  after  an  ineffectual  effort*  to  utter  tljie 
monosyDable,  «  JVb  /" 

"  By  Heaven  !  I  am  ashamed — ^I  am  even  afraid  to 
express  my  own  meaning  ! — Clara,  what  is  there  which 
makes  you  so  obstinately  reject  every  proposal  of  mar- 
riage ? — Is  it  that  you  feel  yourself  unworthy  to  be  the  wifo 
of  an  honest  man  ?— -Speak  out ! — Evil  fame  has  been 
busy  with  your  reputation — Speak  out ! — Give  me  the 
right  to  cram  their  lies  down  the  throats  of  the  inventors, 
and  when  I  go  among  them  to-morrow,  I  shall  kaow  how 
to  treat  those  who  cast  reflections  on  you  !  The  fbrtui^s 
of  our  house  are  ruined,  but  no  topgue  shall  3lander  its 
honour .-^Speak-Hspeak,  wretched  girl !  why  ar^  you 
silent  P* 

<'  Stay  at  home,  brother,"  said  Clara ;  '*  stay  at  boipe, 
if  you  regard  our  house's  honour^^murder  cannot  ip^p4 
misery — Steay  at  home,  and  let  them  t^  of  nie  as  they 
will — they  can  scarcely  say  worse  of  me  th^n  I  deserve !" 

The  paasioos  of  Mowbrav,  at  all  timeis  langovernably 
strong,  were  at  present  inflamed  by  win^,  by  bis  rapid 
joumey,  and  the  previously  distuned  stat^  of  hi$  raiod* 
He  set  his  teeth,  clenched  bis  hands,  looked  on  the  groux^, 
as  one  that  forms  some  horrid  resolution,  and  muttered 
almost  unintelligibly,  "  It  were  charity  to  kill  her  !" 

"  Ob  !  no— 410 — ^no  !"  exclaimed  the  terrified  girl, 
throwing  herself  at  his  feet ;  '<  Do  not  kill  me,  brotbit^r  ! 
I  have  wished  for  death — thought  of  death — prayed  % 
death — but,  oh  !  it  is  frightful  tp  think  that  he  is  ^ar— r- 
Oh  !  not  a  bloody  death,  brother,  nor  by  your  hand  !" 

She  held  him  dose  by  the  kJiees  as  she  spoke,  ,9^d  e:^- 
pressed,  in  her  looks  and  accents,  the  utmost  terror,  Jt 
was  not,  indeed,  withouM^$on  ;  for  the  extreme  solitude 
of  the  place,  the  violent  and  i/sflamed  passions  of  her 
brother,  and  the  desperate  circumstances  to  which  he  hud 
reduced  himself,  seemed  all  to  poseur  to  r^der  some 
horrid  act  of  violsuce  not  ^  improbable  teraninatipn  of 
this  strange  interview 
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Mowbray  folded  his  arms,  without  umJenching  his 
hands,  or  raising  his  head,  while  his  sister  continued  on 
the  floor,  clasping  him  round  the  knees  with  all  her 
strength,  and  begging  piteously  for  her  life  and  for  mercy. 

"  Fool  !"  he  said  at  last,  "  let  me  go  ! — Who  cares  . 
for  tliy  worthless  life  ?-^who  cares  if  thou  live  or  die  ? 
Live,  if  thou  canst — and  be  the  hate  and  scorn  of  every 
one  else,  as  much  as  thou  art  mine  !" 

He  grasped  her  by  the  shoulder,  with  one  hand  pushed 
her  from  hirh,  and,  as  she  arose  from  the  floor,  and  again 
pressed  to  throw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  lie  repulsed 
her  with  his  arm  and  hand,  with  a  push— or  blow — it 
might  be  termed  either  one  or  the  other, — ^violent  enough, 
in  her  weak  state,  to  have  again  extended  her  on  the 
ground,  had  not  a  chair  -received  her  as  she  fell.  He 
looked  at  her  with  ferocity,  grappled  a  moment  in  his 
pocket,  then  ran  to  the  window,  and  throwing  the  sash 
violently  up,  thrust  himself  as  far  as  he  could  without  fall- 
ing, into  the  open  air.  Terrified,  and  yet  her  feelings  of 
his  unkindness  predominating  even  above  her  fears,  Claru 
continued  to  exclaim,  "  Oh,  brother,  say  you  did  not  mean 
this  ! — Oh,  say  you  did  not  mean  to  strike  me  ! — Oh, 
whatever  I  have  deserved,  be  not  you  the  executioner ! — 
It  b  not  manly — ^it  is  not  naturd — there  are  but  two  ol 
us  in  the  world  !" 

He  returned  no  answer  ;  and,  observing  that  he  con- 
dnued  to  stretch  himself  from  the  window,  which  was  in 
the  second  story  of  the  building,  and  overlooked  the  court, 
a  new  cause  of  apprehension  mingled,  in  some  measure, 
with  her  personal  fears.  Timidly,  and  with  streaming 
eyes  and  uplifted  hands,  she  approached  her  angry  broth 
er,  and  fearfully,  yet  firmly,  seized  the  skirt  of  bis  coat, 
as  if  anxious  to  preserve  him  from  the  effects  of  that  de- 
spair, which  so  lately  seemed  turned  against  her,  and  now 
against  himself. 

He  felt  the  pressure  of  her  hold,  and  drawing  himseb 
angrily  back,  asked  her  sternly  what  she  wanted. 

"  Nothing,"  she  said,  quitting  her  hold  of  his  coat  ,-— 
^  but  what — what  did  he  look  after  so  anxiously^  ?" 
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^  After  the  devil !"  he  answered,  fiercely ;  then  dtaw* 
iDg  in  his^head,  and  taking  her  hand,  **  By  my  soul,  Clara. 
it  is  true,  if  ever  there  was  truth  in  such  a  tale  !  He 
stood  by  me  just  now,  and  urged  me  to  murder  thee  l-^^ 
What  else  could  have  put  my  hunting- knife  into  my  thought 
— Ay,  by  God,  and  into  my  very  hand—- at  such  a  mo- 
ment ?— Yonder  I  could  almost  fancy  I  see  him  fly,  the 
wood,  and  the  rock,  and  the  water,  gleaming  back  the 
dark-red  furnace-light,  that  is  shed  on  them  by  his  dragon 
wings  !  By  my  soul,  I  can  hardly  suppose  it  fancy  ! — I 
can  hardly  think  but  that  I  was  under  the  influence  of  an 
evil  spirit— -under  an  act  of  fiendish  possession  !  But 
gone  as  he  is,  gone  let  him  be — and  thou,  too  ready  im- 
plement of  evil,  be  thou  gone  after  him  !"  He  drew  from 
his  pocket  his  right  hand,  which  had  all  this  time  held  hts 
hunting-knife,  and  threw  the  implement  into  the  court- 
yard as  he  spoke  ;  then,  with  a  sad  quietness  and 
solenmity  of  manner,  shut  the  window,  and  led  his  sister 
by  the  hand  to  her  usual  seat,  which  her  tottering  steps 
scarce  enabled  her  to  reach.  *^  Clara,''  he  said,  after  a 
pause  of  mournful  silence,  "  we  must  think  what  is  to  be 
done,  without  passion  or  violence — there  may  be  some- 
thing for  us  in  the  dice  yet,  if  we  do  not  throw  away  our 
game.  A  blot  id  never  a  blot  till  it  is  hit — dishonor  con- 
cealed, is  not  dishonour  in  some  respects. — Dost  ihou 
attend  to  me,  wretched  girl  ?"  he  said,  suddenly  and 
sternly  raising  his  voice. 

"  Yes,  brother — yes  indeed,  brother,"  she  hastily  re- 
plied, terrified  even  by  delay  again  to  awaken  his  ferocious 
and  ungovernable  temper. 

"  Thus  it  must  be,  then,"  he  said.     "  You  must  marry 
this  Etherington — ^there  is  no  help  for  it,  Clara — You  can 
not  complain  of  what  your  own  vice  and  folly  have  ren- 
dered inevitable." 

"  But,  brother — "  said  the  trembling  girl. 

"  Be  silent.  I  know  all  that  you  would  say.  You  lovp 
htm  not,  you  would  say.  I  love  him  not,  no  more  than 
you.     Nay,  what  is  more,  he  loves  you  not — if  he  did,  1 
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might  Qoruple  to  gm  you  tn  UiDy  ymi  b«feg  au«h  98  you 
have  owned  yourself.  Birt  you  sbaU  wed  hmi  out  of  h^, 
Clara-*or  for  the  intereet  of  your  famity,  or  fop  v^%i 
treason  you  will — But  wed  him  you  sheU  ead  must*" 

"  Brother — dearest  brotberi— one  swgle  word  !" 

'<  Not  of  refiisal  or  expostuktion^rHiuit  tkne  is  gone 
by,"  said  her  st^m  censurer,  <<  Wheo  I  believed  tbee 
what  I  thought  thee  this  morning,  I  migfat  advise  you,  but  I 
could  not  compel.  But,  since  the  honour  of  our  faa%i)y  has 
been  disgraced  by  your  means,  it  is  but  jusi,  tbut,  if  pG»f 
sible,  its  disgrace  should  be  Uddeo ;  aad  it  aball,**Hiy,  if 
selling  you  for  a  slave  would  tend  to  conceal  it  {•' 

"  You  do  worse^*-you  do  wone  by  me  I  A  dtw  in  m 
open  maricet  may  be  bought  by  a  luad  ip«starr*-ryou  do 
not  give  me  that  cbance-r-you  wed  mq  lo  pne  whoiMn  ^" 

<<  Fear  him  not,  nor  the  wQrsi  tbfit  be  eau  ^  Cki^" 
said  her  brother.  *^  I  know  on  wbfit  termA  be  m^ri^  \ 
and,  being  once  more  your  bfotber,  as  youf  obedieyiee  in 
this  matter  will  make  me,  be  had  belief  tear  b>^  fl^^b  |ro0i 
nis  bones  with  his  own  teeth,  than  do  thee  any  diapteasMi^  ! 
By  Heatreo,  I  hate  him  so  mucb-^-rior  he  baa  outreaobed 
me  every  way — that  methinks  it  is  some  eoQSol^tiioQ  thai 
he  will  not  receive  in  thee  the  eSiOeUeni  er0auire  I  tboMgbt 
thee !— fallen  as  tbou  art,  thou  art  siUl  too  good  for  him" 

Encouraged  by  the  more  gentle  and  almost  affi9ctioo»u» 
tone  in  which  ber  brotber  spoke,  Clara  could  not  be^ 
saying,  although  almost  in  a  whisper,  **  I  trust  it  wi)}  not 
be  so-— I  trust  he  will  consider  bis  owncondiuqii,  faopour, 
and  happiness,  better  than  to  share  it  with  me." 

"  Let  him  utter  such  a  scruple  if  he  daiws !"  said  Mow- 
bray— <<  But  be  dares  not  hesitate — bq  knows  that  tbe  in 
stant  be  recedes  from  addressing  you,  he  signs  bis  owa 
death*warrant  or  mine,or  perhaps  that  of  both  ;  and  bis 
views,  too,  are  of  a  kind  that  will  not  be  relinquished  oa 
a  point  of  scrupulous  delicacy  merely.  Therefore,  Clara, 
nourish  no  such  tbougbt  in  your  heart  as  thai  there  is  the 
least  possibility  of  your  escaping  this  marnege  !  Tb» 
match  is  booked*-^Swear  you  wil)  not  hesitate.'' 
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^  *  I  will  not^'*  she  said,,  almoet  fareathleMljr,  t^nofied  lest 
be  was  about  to  start  oaoe  naere  into  tbs  £^  af  uabiiiHed 
fiiry  wfaiob  bad  before  eeksed  on  him. 

**  Do  BOt  eren  whisper  or  hint  ao  dbfeotioB^  but  SMbniil 
to  your  fate,  fiv  it  is  inevitable." 

<<  I  will<^-sabHiit^^"  answered  Clara,  in  the  same  trem- 
bling accent. 

"  And  I,"  he  said,  "  will  spare  70u-*««t  kaet  at  present 
-Huid  it  may  be  ibrever-<-all  inquiry  iato  the  guik  which 
you  hare  confessed.  Ruinetirs  tkeve  were  of  misconduct, 
which  reai^ed  my  ears  even  in  E^gliind  \  but  who  pouk) 
bav«  believed  ihem  that  looked  on  yoa  daily,  apd  wit'^ 
nessed  your  late  course  of  life  f-i»<Oii  this  sidb^t  1  wiii 
be  at  presetil  silent^^perbaps  may  not  again  touch  o»ft — 
that  is,  if  you  do  nc^ing  to  Awart  my  pleasure,  or  to 
arcid  the  fate  which  circumstanoes  render  imavoidaUe. 
And  now  it  is  late — retire,  Clara,  to  your  bed^^think  oq 
what  i  have  said  as  what  necessity  has  determined,  and 
not  my  selfish  pleasure.'' 

He  beM  out  his  hand,  and  she  placed,  but  not  wiAou| 
rekictaat  terror,  her  trembling  pahn  in  his.  In  this  man* 
ner,  and  with  a  sort  of  rooyrdul  solemmty,  as  if  they  had 
been  in  attendance  upon  a  funeral,  he  handed  his  sister 
thpeugb  a  gallery  hung  with  <dd  Atnaily  pictures,  i^  die  end  ^ 
of  which  was  Clara's  bed-chamber.  The  moon,  which 
at  this  moment  looked  out  through  a  huge  ve^me  of  rous« 
tering  ^uds  that  had  long  been  boding  storm,  fell  on  the 
two  last  descendants  of  that  ancient  femily,  as  they  glided 
band  in  band,  more  like  the  ghosts  of  the  deceased  than 
like  living  persons,  through  die  hall  and  amongst  the  poi> 
trails  of  their  forefathers.  The  same  thoughts  were  in 
the  breast  of  both,  but  aeitker  attempted  to  say,  while 
th^  caal  a  flitting  glance  on  the  pallid  and  decayed  rep- 
resentations, '^  How  little  did  these  anticipate  diis  oatas 
trophe  of  their  house  !"  At  the  door  of  the  bed-roora 
Mowbray  quitted  his  sister's  hand,  and  said,  ^'  Clara,  you 
should  to-night  thank  God,  that  saved  you  from  a  great 
danger,  and  me  from  a  deadly  sin." 
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«  I  will,''  she  answered—"  I  will."  And,  as  if  lifet 
terror  bad  been  anew  excited  by  this  allusion  to  what  had 
passed,  she  bid  her  brother  hastily  good -night,  and  was 
no  sooner  within  her  apartment,  thaii  he  heard  her  turn 
the  key  in  the  lock,  and  draw  two  boks  besides. 

^^  I  understand  you,  Clara,"  muttered  Mowbray  be- 
tween his  teeth,  as  he  heard  one  bar  drawn  after  another. 
"  But,  if  you  could  earth  yourself  under  Ben  Nevis,  you 
could  not  escape  what  fate  has  destined  for  you. — Yes !" 
he  said  to  himself,  as  he  walked  with  slow  and  moody  pace 
through  the  moonhght  gallery,  uncertiun  whether  to  return 
to  the  parlour,  or  to  retire  to  his  solitary  chamber,  when 
hb  attention  was  roused  by  a  noise  in  the  court-yard. 

The  night  was  not  indeed  very  far  advanced,  but  it  had 
been  so  long  since  Shaws-Castle  received  a  guest,  that  had 
Mowbray  not  heard  the  rolling  of  wheels  in  the  court* 
yard,  he  might  have  thought  rather*of  housebreakers  than 
of  visiters.  But,  as  the  sound  of  a  carriage  and  horses 
was  distinctly  heard,  it  instandy  occurred  to  him,  that  the 
guest  must  be  Lord  Etherington,  come,  even  at  this  late 
hour,  to  speak  with  him  on  the  reports  which  were  current 
to  his  sister's  prejudice,  and  perhaps  to  declare  his  ad- 
dresses to  her  were  at  an  end.  Eager  to  know  the  w(Nrst, 
and  to  bring  matters  to  a  decision,  he  re-entered  the  apart- 
ment he  had  just  left,  where  the  lights  were  still  burning, 
and,  calling  loudly  to  Patrick,  whom  he  heard  in  com- 
muning with  the  postilion,  commanded  him  to  show  the 
visiter  to  Miss  Mowbray's  parlour.  It  was  not  the  light 
ste|^  of  the  young  nobleman,  which  came  tramping,  or 
rather  stamping,  through  the  long  passage,  and  up  the 
two  or  three  steps  at  the  end  of  it.  Neither  was  it  Lord 
Etherington's  graceful  figure  which  was  seen  when  the 
dooi  opened,  but  the  stout  square  substance  of  Mr.  Per* 
egrine  Touchwood. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

A  RELATIVE. 

daini'd  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allow'd. 

DmtrUd  VHkigw. 

Starting  at  the  unexpected  and  undesired  apparition 
which  {N*esented  itself,  in  the  manner  described  at  the  end  of 
the  last  chapter,  Mowbray  yet  felt,  at  the  same  time,  a  kind 
of  relief,  that  his  meeting  with  Lord  Etberington,  pain* 
fully  decisive  as  that  meeting  must  be,  was  for  a  time  sus 
peimed.  So  it  was  with  a  mixture  of  peevishness  and 
internal  satisfaction,  that* he  demanded  what  had  procured 
him  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Touchwood  at  this 
late  hour. 

"  Necessity,  that  makes  the  old  wife  trot,"  replied 
Touchwood  ;  "  no  choice  of  mbe,  I  assure  you — Gad, 
Mr.  Mowbray,  I  would  rather  have  crossed  Saint  Gothard, 
than  run  the  risk  1  have  done  to-night,  rumbling  through 

your  breakneck  roads  in  that  d d  old  wheel-barrow. 

— On  ray  word,  I  believe  I  must  be  troublesome  to  your 
butler  for  a  draught  of  something — I  am  as  thirsty  as  a 
coal-heaver  that  is  working  by  the  piece.  You  have 
porter,  I  suppose,  or  good  old  Scotch  twopenny  ?" 

With  a  secret  execration  on  his  visiter's  effrontery, 
Mr.  Mowbray  ordered  the  servant  to  put  down  wine  and 
water,  of  which  Touchwood  mixed  a  gobletful,  and 
drank  it  off. 

"  We  are  a  small  family,"  said  bis  entertainer ;  "  and 
I  am  seldom  at  home — still  more  seldom  receive  guests, 
when  I  chance  to  be  here — I  am  sorry  I  have  no  malt 
liquor,  if  you  prefer  it." 

"  Prefer  it  ?"  said  Touchwood,  compounding,  how- 
ever, another  glass  of  sherry  and  water,  and  adding  a 
*arge  pieoe  of  sugar,  to  correct  the  hoarseness  which,  he 
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observed,  his  aigbt  journey  might  bring  on,—''  to  be  sure 
I  prefer  it,  and  so  does  every  body,  except  Frenchmen 
and  dandies. — No  offence,  Mr.  Mowbray,  but  you  should 
order  a  hogshead  from  Meux — ^the  brown-stout,  wired 
down  for  exportatioB  to  the  <|plouieSy  keeps  for  any  length 
of  time,  and  in  every  climate — ^I  have  drani^  it  where  it 
must  have  cost  a  guineft  A  quArt,  if  interest  had  been 
counted." 

''  When  I  expect  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  you,  Mr. 
Touchwood,  I  wiU  endeavour  to  be  better  provided,"  an- 
swered Mowbray ;  "  at  prtesent  your  arrival  has  beea  with- 
out nodce,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  Icnow  if  it  has  any  par*- 
ticular  object  ?" 

**  This  is  what  I  call  coming  to  the  point,"  said  Mr^ 
Tbuchwood,  thrusting  out  his  stout  legs,  acseoutred  a6 
they  were  with  the  ancient  d^ences,  called  boot-4iDBe,  so 
as  to  rest  his  heeld  upon  the  fender.  ''  Upon  my  liie^  the 
fire  turns  the  best  flower  in  the  garden  at  this  set^oo  of 
the  year — ^I'll  take  the  freedom  to  throw  on  a  log»  Is  it 
not  a  strange  thing  by  the  by^  that  one  never  sees  a  ing- 
ot in  Scotland  ?  You  haVe  much  small  wood,  Mr^  Mow- 
bray, I  wonder  you  do  not  get  some  felbw  from  the  mid- 
land counties  to  teach  your  people  how  to  make  a  £ftg<- 
ot." 

"  Did  you  come  all  the  way  to  Shews-Gastle,"  asked 
Mowbray,  rather  testily,  **  to  instruct  me  in  the  mystery 
of    fagot-making  ?" 

"  Not  exactly^^^not  exactly,"  answered  the  undaunted 
Touchwood  5  "  but  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  in 
every  thing — a  word  by  the  way,  on  any  useful  subject, 
can  never  fall  amiss.  *  As  for  my  immediate  and  mc^^ 
pressing  business,  I  can  assure  you,  that  it  is  of  a  nature 
sufiBciently  urgent,  since  it  brings  roe  to  a  house  tn  which 
1  am  much  surprised  to  find  myself." 

"  The  surprise  is  mutual,  sir,"  said  Mowbray,  gravely, 
observing  that  his  guest  made  a  pause  ;  <*  it  is  full  tme 
you  should  explain  it." 

"  Well,  then,*  replied  Touchwood,  "  I  must 'first  ask 
you  whether  yon  havenevetheaind  of  a  certain  old  gen- 
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dernan  called  Scro^e,  who  took  it  into  what  he  called  his 
head,  poor  man,  to  be  ashal^ed  of  the  name  he  bore 
though  owned  by  many  honest  and  respectable  men,  and 
chose  to  join  it  to  your  surname  of  Mowbray,  as  having  a 
more  chivalrous  Norman  sounding,and,in  a  word,  a  gentle- 
man-like twang  with  it  ?" 

^^  I  have  heard  of  such  a  person,  though  only  lately/' 
said  Mowbray.  "  Reginald  Scrogie  Mowbray  was  his 
name.  I  have  reason  to  consider  his  alliance  with  my 
family  as  undoubted,  though  you  seem  to  mention  it  with 
a  sneer,  sir.  I  believe  Mr.  S.  Mowbray  regulated  his 
family  settlements  very  much  upon  the  idea  that  his  heir 
was  to  intermarry  with  our  house." 

"  True*,  true,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  answered  Touchwood  ; 
^^  and  certainly  it  is  not  your  business  to  lay  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  the  geneal<:>gical  tree,  that  is  like  to  bear  golden 
apples  for  you — Ha  !" 

"  Well,  well,  sir — ^proceed — ^proceed,"  answered  Mow- 
bray. 

**  You  may  also  have  heard  that  this  old  gentleman  had 
a  -son,  who  would  willingly  have  cut  up  tlie  said  family- 
tree  into  &gpts  ;  who  thought  Scrogie  sounded  as  well 
as  Mowbray,  and  had  no  fancy  for  an  imaginary  geiuility, 
which  was  to  be  attained  by  the  change  of  one's  natural 
name,  and  the  disowning,  as  it  were,  of  one's  actual  rela- 
tions." 

"  I  think  1  have  heard  from  Lord  Etherington,"  an- 
swered Mowbray,  ''  to  whose  communications  I  owe  most 
of  my  knowledge  about  these  Scrogie  people,  that  old 
Mr.  Scr(^ie  Mowbray  was  unfortunate  in  a  son,  who 
thwarted  his  lather  on  every  occasion, — would  embrace 
no  opportunity  which  fortunate  chances  held  out,  of  raising 
and  distinguishing  the  family — had  imbibed  low  tastes, 
wandering  habits,  and  singular  objects  of  pursuit,— on 
account  of  which  his  father  disinherited  him." 

"  It  is  very  true,  Mr.-Mowbray,"  proceeded  Touch- 
wood, "  that  this  person  did  happen  to  fall  under  his  fath- 
er's displeakire,  because  he  scorned  forms  and  flummery, 
^oved  better  to  make  money  as  an  honest  merchant,  than 
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to  throw  it  away  as  an  idle^  gentleman, — never  called  a 
coach  when  walking  on  foot  would  ?erve  the  turn,— and 
liked  the  Royal  Exchange  better  than  St.  James's  Park. 
In  short,  his  father  disinherited  him,  because  he  had  the 
qualities  for  doubling  the  estate,  rather  than  tliose  for 
squandering  it," 

"  All  this  may  be  quite  correct,  Mr.  Touchwood,"  re- 
plied Mowbray ;  "  but  pray,  what  has  this  Mr.  Scrogie 
junior,  to  do  with  you  or  me  ?" 

"  Do  with  you  or  me  !"  said  Touchwood,  as  if  surpris- 
ed at  the  question ;  "  he  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  me  at 
least,  since  I  am  the  very  man  myself." 

"  The  devil  you  are  !"  said  Mowbray,  opening  wide  his 
eyes  in  turn  ;  "  Why,  Mr.  A — a — your  name  is  Touch- 
wood— P.  Touchwood — Puul,  1  suppose,  or  Peter — I 
read  it  ^  in ^ the  subscription  book  at  the  Well." 

"  Peregrine,  sir,  Peregrine — my  mother  would  have 
me  so  christened,  because  Peregrine  Pickle  came  out 
during  her  confinement ;  and  my  poor  foolish  fatlier  ac- 
quiesced, because  he  thought  it  genteel,  and  derived  from 
the  Willoughbies.  I  don't  like  it,  and  1  always  write  P. 
shoit,  and  you  might  have  remarked  an  S.  also  before  the 
surname — I  use  at  present  P.  S.  Touchwood.  I  had  an 
old  acquaintance  in  the  city,  who  loved  his  jest — He  al- 
ways called  me  Postscript  Touchwood." 

"  Then,  sir,"  said '  Mowbray,  '*  if  you  are  really  Mr. 
Scrogie,  tout  courts  I  must  suppose  the  name  of  Touch- 
wood is  assumed  ?" 

«  What  the  devil !"  replied  Mr.  P.  S.  Touchwood, 
"  do  you  suppose  there  is  no  name  in  the  English  nation 
will  couple  up  legitimately  with  my  paternal  name  of  Scro 
gie,  except  your  own,  Mr.  Mowbray  ? — I  assure  you  I  go 
the  name  of  Touchwood,  and  a  pretty  spell  of  money 
along  with  it,  from  an  old  godfather,  who  admired  my  spirit 
in  sticking  by  commerce." 

"  Well,  sir,  every  one  has  his 'taste— Many  would  have 
tliought  it  better  to  enjoy  a  hereditary  estate,  by  keeping 
your  father's  name  of  Mowbray,  than  to  have  gained 
another  by  assuming  a  stranger's  name  of  Touchwood.* 
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**  Who  told  you  Mr.  Touchwood  was  a  stranger  to 
me  ?"  said  the  traveller  ;  "  for  aught  I  know,  he  had  a 
better  title  to  the  duties  of  a  son  from  me,  than  the  poor 
old  man  who  made  such  a  fool  of  himself,  by  trying  to 
turn  gentleman  in  his  old  age.  He  was  my  grandfather's 
partner  in  the  great  firm  of  Touchwood,  Scrogie,  and 
Co.  Let  me  tell  you,  there  is  as  good  inheritance  in 
house  as  in  field — a  man's  partners  are  his  fathers  and 
brothers,  and  a  head  clerk  may  be  Ukened  to  a  kind  of 
first  cousin." 

"  I  meant  no  ofience  whatever,  Mr.  Touchwood  Scro- 
gie." 

"  Scrogie  Touchwood,  if  you  please,*'  said  the  sen- 
ior ;  ''  the  scrog  branch  first,  for  it  must  become  rotten 
«re  it  become   touchwood — ha,  ha,  ha  ! — ^you  take  me  ?" 

"  A  singular  old  fellow  this,"  said  Mowbray  to  him- 
self, ^^  and  speaks  in  all  the  dignity  of  dollars ;  but  I  will 
be  civil  to  him,  till  I  can  see  what  he  is  driving  at. — ^You 
are  facetious,  Mr.  Touchwood,"  he  proceeded  aloud. 
^  I  was  only  going  to  say,  that  although  you  set  no  value 
upon  your  connexion  with  my  family,  yet  I  cannot  forget 
that  such  a  circumstance  exists ;  and  therefore  I  bid  you 
heartily  welcome  to  Shaws-Castle." 

"  Thank  ye,  thank  ye,  Mr.  Mowbray — ^I  knew  you 
Would  see  the  thing  right.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  should 
not  have  cared  much  to  come  a-begging  for  your  acquaint- 
ance and  cousinship,  and  so  forth  ;  but  that  I  thought  you 
would  be  more  tractable  in  your  adversity,  than  was  your 
father  in  his  prosperity." 

"  Did  you  know  my  father,  sir  ?"  said  Mowbray. 

"  Ay,  ay— 1  came  once  down  here,  and  was  introduced 
to  him — saw  your  sister  and  you  when  you  were  children 
— ^had  thoughts  of  making  my  will  then,  afld  should  have 
clapped  you  both  in  before  I  set  out  to  double  Cape  Horn. 
But,  gad,  I  wish  my  poor  father  had  seen  the  reception  1 
got !  I  did  not  let  the  old  gentleman,  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St. 
Ronan's  that  was  then,  smoke  my  money-bags — that  might 
\ydve  madfB  him  more  tractable— not  but  that  we  went  on 
19    VOL.  n 
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rodifbre^  weQ  for  a  day  or  two,  till  Igot  a  bint  that  mf  room 
was  waited,  for  that  the  Duke  of  Devil-knows-what  was 
expected,  and  my  bed  was  to  serve  his  valet-de-chaoibre. 
-^*  Oh,  damn  all  gentle  <;ousins !'  said  I,  and  off  I  set  oa 
the  pad  round  the  world  again,  and  thought  no  more  of  the 
Mowbrays  till  a  year  or  so  ago." 

"  And,  pray,  what  recalled  us  to  your  recollection  ?" 

"  Why,"  said  Touchwood,  "  I  was  settled  for  some 
lime  at  Smyrna,  (for  I  turn  the  penny  go  wb«re  I  will— 
I  have  done  a  little  business  even  since  I  came  here) — 
But  being  at  Smyrna,  as  I  said,  I  became  acquainted  with 
Francis  Tyrrel-" 

'^  The  natural  brother  of  Lord  Etberington,"  said 
Mowbray. 

^^  Ay,  so  called,"  answered  Touchwood ;  ^'  but  by  and 
by  he  is  more  likely  to  prove  the  Earl  of  Etbeiington 
himself,  and  t'other  fine  fellow  the  bastard." 

**  The  devil  he  is  !*-*You  surprise  me,  Mr.  Touch- 
wood." 

*'  I  thought  I  slioold— I  thougttf  I  sbould-^Faitb,  I  am 
aora^mes  surprised  myself  at  the  turn  things  take  in  this 
world*  But  the  thisg  is  not  the  tess  certain — the  proofs 
are  lying  in  the  strong  chest  of  our  bouse  at  Lond4i»i,  de- 
posited there  by  the  old  Earl,  who  repeirted  of  bis  roguery 
to  Miss  Martigny  long  before  he  died,  but  bad  not  cmirage 
enough  to  do  his  legitimate  son  justice  till  the  sexton  had 
housed  him." 

*'  Good  Heaven,  sir !"  said  Mowbray  ;  ^'  and  did  you 
know  all  this  while,  that  I  was  about  to  bestow  the  only 
sister  of  my  house  upon  an  impostor  ?" 

"  What  was  my  business  with  that,  Mi\  Mowbray  ?" 
replied  Touchwood  ;  "  you  would  have  been  very  angry 
bad  any  one  anspected  you  of  not  being  sharp  enough  to 
kx>k  out  for  yourself  and  your  sister  both.  Besides,  Lord 
Etberington,  bad  enough  as  he  may  be  in  other  respects, 
was,  till  very  lately,  no  impostor,  or  an  innocent  one,  for 
he  only  occupied  the  situation  in  which  his  father  had 
placed  him.  And,  indeed,  wlien  I  understood,  upon  com- 
Mig  to  England,  diat  he  was  gone  down  here,  and,  as  I 
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ionjectured,  to  pay  his  addresses  to  your  sister,  tosay  irutli^ 
I  did  not  see  be  could  do  better.  Here  was  a  poor  fellow 
tbat  was  about  to  cease  to  be  a  lor4  and  a  wealthy  man  ; 
was  it  not  very  reasonable  that  be  should  make  the  most 
of  his  dignity  while  he  had  it  ?  and  ify  by  marrying  a  pret* 
ty  girl  while  in  possession  of  bis  title,  he  eould  get  pos- 
session of  the  good  estate  of  Nettlewood,  why,  I  could 
see  Qothbg  in  it  but  a  very  pretty  way  of  breaking  hit 
fall." 

"  Very  pretty  for  him,  indeed,  and  very  coiiv«iieiit  too,** 
said  Mowbray  $  *^  but  pray,  sir,  what  was  to  become  of 
the  honour  of  my  family  ?" 

'^  Why,  what  was  the  honour  of  your  family  to  me  ?" 
said  Touchwood  ;  <'  unless  it  was  to  recommand  ymxr 
family  to  my  care,  tbat  I  was  disiahertited  ob  ^ccomtt  of  it 
And  if  this  Etherington,  or  Buhnec,  had  beeio  a  good  £ri« 
low,  I  would  have  seen  all  the  Mowbrays  tbat  ever  wore 
broad-cloth  at  Jericho,  before  I  bad  inlerfered." 

'^  I  am  really  much  indebted  to  your  kindness,'*  said 
Mowbray,  aogrity. 

*^  More  than  you  are  aware  of,"  answered  Toitcbwciod ; 
'^  for  though  I  thought  this  Bulmer,  even  when  declared 
illegitimate,  might  be  a  reasonable  good  match  for  your 
sister,  considering  the  estate  whieh  was  to  accompany  the 
union  of  theu*  hands  ;  yet  now  I  have  discovered  him  lo 
be  a  scoundrel-— every  way  a  scoundrel,  I  would  not  wish 
any  decent  girl  to  marry  him,  were  ihey  to  get  all  York- 
shire, instead  of  Nettlewood.  So  I  have  «ome  to  put  you 
right." 

The  strangeness  of  the  news  which  Touchwood  so 
bluntly  communicated,  made  Mowbray's  head  turn  round, 
like  that  of  a  man  who  grows  di^sy  at  finding  himself  on 
the  verge  of  a  precipice.  Touchwood  ^bsanfted  his  con 
sternation,  which  he  willingly  construed  into  an  acknow- 
ledgement of  bis  own  brilliant  gemus. 

'<  Take  a  glass  of  wine,  Mr.  Moi^ray,**  be  said,  com- 
placently ^  ^'  take  a  glass  of  old  shairj^^otbiog  like  it 
for  clearing  the  ldeas--and  do  xuH  i^  afraid  of  tme,  though 
I  come  thus  suddenly  upon  ^u  with  auob  awr paisng  itd 
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iiig8-~.you  will  find  me  a  plain,  simple,  ordinary  man,  tliat 
have  my  faults  and  my  blunders,  like  other  people.  I 
acknowledge  that  mUth  travel  and  experience  have  made 
me  sometimes  play  the  busy-body,  because  I  find  I  can 
do  things  better  than  other  people,  and  I  love  to  see  folks 
stare — it's  a  way  I  have  got.  But,  after  all,  I  am  tin  bon 
diabhy  as  the  Frenchman  says ;  and  here  f  have  come 
four  or  five  boodred  miles  to  lie  quiet  among  you  aH,  and 
put  all  your  little  matters  to  rights,  just  when  you  think 
tbey  are  most  desperate." 

*<  I  thank  you  for  your  good  intentions,"  said  Mow- 
bray ;  "  but  I  must  needs  say,  that  they  would  have  been 
more  efi^tual  had  you  been  less  cunning  in  my  behalf, . 
and  frankly  told  me  what  you  knew  of  Lord  Etherington  ; 
as  it  is,  the  matter  has  gone  fearfully  far.  I  have  prom- 
ised him  my  ttster-— I  have  laid  myself  under  personal 
obligations  to  trim-^and  there  are  other  reasons  why  1 
fear  I  must  keep  ny  word  to  this  man,  earl  or  no  earl." 

"  What !"  exclaimed  Touchwood,  "  would  you  give 
up  your  sister  to  a  worthless  rascal,  who  is  capable  of 
robbing  the  po8bK)ffice,  and  of  murdering  his  brother,  be- 
cause you  have  lost  a  trifle  of  money  to  him  ?  Are  you  to 
let  him  go  off  triumphantly,  because  he  is  a  gamester  as 
well  as  a  cheat  ?— You  are  a  pretty  fellow,  Mr.  Mowbray 
of  St.  Ronan's-*-you  are  one  of  tlie  happy  sheep  that  go 
out  for  wool,  and  come  home  shorn.  Egad,  you  think 
yourself  a  mill-stone,  and  turn  out  a  sack  of  grain — You 
flew  abroad  a  bawk,  and  have  come  home  a  pigeon — ^you 
snarled  at  the  Philistines,  and  they  have  drawn  your  eye- 
teeth  with  a  vengeance  !" 

"  This  is  aU  very  witty,  Mr.  Touchwood,"  replied 
Mowbray  ;  **  but  wit  will  not  pay  this  man  Etherington, 
a  whatever  he  is,  so  many  hundreds  as  I  have  lost  to 
him." 

"  Why,  then,  wealth  must  do  what  wit  cannot,"  said 
old  Touchwood  ;  ^^  I  must  advance  for  you,  that  is  all.. 
Look  ye,  sir,  I  do  not  go  afoot  for  nothing — if  I  have  la- 
boured, I  have  reaped-^and,  like  the  fellow  in  the  old 
play,  ^  I  have  enough,  and  can  maintain  my  humour  ,'- 
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s  not  a  few  hundreds,  or  thousands  either,  can  stand  be- 
twixt old  P.  S.  Touchwood  and  his  purpose ;  and  my 
present  purpose  is  to  make  you,  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St. 
Ronan's,  a  free  man  of  the  forest.-— You  still  look  grave 
on  it,  young  man  ? — Why,  I  trust  you  are  not  such  an  ass 
as  to  think  your  dignity  offended,  because  the  plebeiao 
Scrogie  comes  to  the  assistance  of  the  terribly  great  and 
old  house  of  Mowbray  ?" 

*<  I  am  indeed  not  such  a  fool,"  answered  Mowbray, 
with  his  eyes  stiH  bent  on  the  ground,  ^'  to  reject  assist- 
dnce  that  comes  to  me  like  a  rope  to  a  drowning  man** 
but  there  is  a  circumstance—-—"  be  stopped  short  and 
drank  a  ^ass  of  wine— <*  a  circumstance  to  which  it  is 
most  painfal  to  me  to  aHude-*-bttt  you  seem  my  friend— 
and  I  cannot  intimate  to  you  more  strongly  my  belief  in 
your  professions  of  regard  than  by  saying,  that  the  lan- 
guage held  by  Lady  Penelope  Penfeatber  on  my  sister's 
account^  renders  it  highly  proper  that  she  were  setded  in 
life  ;  and  I  cannot  but  fear,  that  the  breaking  off  the  af- 
fair with  this  man  might  be  of  great  prejudice  to  her  at  this 
moment.  They  will  have  Nettlewood,  and  they  may  live 
8eparate--*he  has  offisred  to  make  settlements  to  that  ef«- 
fect,  even  on  the  very  day  of  marriage.  Her  condition 
as  a  married  woman  will  put  her  above  scandal,  and  above 
necessity,  from  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  cannot  hope 
long  to  preserve  her." 

"  For  shame  !— for  shame ! — ^for  sh«me !"  said  Touch- 
wood, accumulatmg  his  words  thicker  than  usual  on  each 
other ;  ^*  would  you  sell  your  0mt  flesh  and  blood  to  a 
mdn  like  this  Bulmer,  whose  character  is  now  laid  before 
you,  merely  because  a  disappointed  old  maid  speaks 
scandal  of  her  ?  A  fine  veneration  you  pay  to  the  hon- 
oured name  of  Mowftray  !  If  my  poor,  old,  simple  father 
had  known  what  the  owners  of  these  two  grand  syllables 
could  have  stooped  to  do  for  merely  ensuring  subsistence, 
he  would  have  thought  as  little  of  the  noble  Mowbrays  as 
of  the  humble  Scrogies.     And,  I  dare  say,  the  young 
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lady  is  just  such  «iodier-^^ag^?  to  get  mariied — no  mat- 
ter to  whom." 

"  Excuse  aie,  Mr.  Touchwood,"  auswered  Mowbray  ; 
''  my  sister  eatcrtaias  aeoiiinems  so  very  differeni.  from 
what  you  ascribe  to  bar,  that  sKe  and- 1  parted  on  the  most 
uD{>ieasantternafl^ifteoiiae<)u«ttce  c^my  jpi'fisdif)^  this  man's 
autt  upon  her.  God  knows,  that  1  only  did,  90^  becaii^e 
I  saw  no  other  outlet  from  this  most  ut^pte^semt  (iilemina. 
But)  since  you  are  willing  to  interfere^  airy  $a»i  aid  ine  to 
diaentangle  these  cQmpIicAted  matters^  which  ^ijaya,.!  ow», 
beeD  made  woese  by  eay  own  rashness,  I  asn.  ready  to 
dirow  tba  maUfec  completely  kfkto  your  haada,  juat  as  if 
foa  were  my  f^im&r  ariaeo  from  the  dead,  Nevertlieless, 
I  must  needs  express,  sngr  surprise  at  the  extmt  of  your 
intelligence  in  tbeso  afiaifs^" 

^'  You  speak  very  aensiU^,  yooog  man/'  said  d|B  trav* 
eHer  ^  ^^  and  as  ioti  my  iateUigeoce,  I  have  for  some  time 
known  the  finesses  of  this  Master  Bulmer  aa  perfectly  as 
if  I  had  been  at  his  elboii!  when  be  waa  playing  all  his 
dog's  tricks  witlb  this<  family.  You  would  hardly  suspect 
now,"  he  conciniied,  in  a  oonfidential  tone,  *^  that  what 
you  were.  so<  deaicous  a  while  ago  should  take  fdace,  baa 
m  some  sense  actually  happened,  and  that  the  marrkge 
ceresiony  has  really  passed  betwixt  your  sister  and  tUs 
pretended  Lord  Elherti^ion  P' 

"  Have  a  care,  sir !"  said  Mowbray,  fiercely;. "do not 
abuse  my  candoui^^— this  ia  no  place,  dme,  or  suiaject  for 
impertinent  jesting. " 

"  As  I  live  by  bread,4  am  serious,"  said  Touchwood  ; 
^^  Mr.  Cargill  performed,  the  ceremoi^  f  and  there  are 
two  living  wdtneaaes  who  heard  them  say  the  words,  *  I, 
Clara,  take  you,  Francis,'  or  whatever  the  Scottish  church 
outs  in  pla(De  of  that  mystical  formub." 

"  It  is  impossible !"  said  Mowbray  ;  "  Cargill  dared 
not  have  done  such  a  thing — a  clandestine  proceeding, 
such  as  you  speak  of,  would  have  cost  him  his  living.  I'U 
bet  my  soul  against  a  horse-shoe,  it  is  all  imposition  ; 
and  you  come  to  disturb  me,  sir,  amid  my  family  distress^ 
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with  legeads  ibfti  have  no  more  tnitb  io  them  than  the 

41koranJ' 

^<  There  are  some  true  things  in  the  AlkcMran,  (or  rather 
the  Koran,  for  the  Al  is  merely  the  article  prefixed,)  but 
let  that  pass — I  will  raise  your  wonder  higher  before  I  am 
done,  k  is  very  true,  that  your  sister  was  indeed  joined 
in  marriage  with  this  same  Bulmer,  that  calls  himself  by 
the  title  of  Etheringlon  ;  but  it  is  just  as  true,  that  the 
marriage  is  not  worth  a  maravedi,  for  she  believed  him  at 
the  ttnte  to  be  aamher  person — to  be,  in  a  word,  Francis 
Tyrrel,  wlio  is  actually  what  the  other  pretends  to  be,  a 
oobleiTtaA  of  fortune »" 

'*  I  cannot  understand  one  word  of  all  this,'*  said  Mow* 
bray.  '^  I  must  to  my  sister  instantly,  and  demand  of 
her  if  there  be  any  real  foundation  for  these  wonderful 
averments." 

"  Do  not  go,"  said  Touchwood,  detaining  hiip,  "  you 
shall  have  a  full  explanation  from  me  ;  and,  to  comfort 
you  under  yotir  perplexity,  I  can  assure  you  that  Car« 
gill's  consent  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  was  only  obtained 
by  an  aspersion  thrown  on  your  sister's  character,  which 
induced  him  to  believe,  that  speedy  marriage  would  be 
the  sole  means  af  saving  her  reputation  ;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced in  my  own  mind  it  is  only  the  revival  of  this  re« 
port  wkicfa  has  furnished  the  foundation  of  Lady  Penel- 
ope's ohaltet  iag." 

<^IfJ  could  tbink  so" — said  Mowbray,  'Mf  I  could 
but  think  this  is  truth — and  it  seems  to  explain,  m  some 
degree,  my  sister's  mysterious  conduct — if  I  could  but 
thmk  it  true,  I  should  fall  down  and  worship  you  as  an 
angel  irom  heaven  !" 

"  A  proper  sort  of  angel,"  said  Touchwood,  looking 
modestly  down  on  his  short,  sturdy  supporters — "  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  an  angel  in  boot-hose  ?  Or,  do  you  suppose 
angels  are  sent  to  wait  on  broken-down  horse-jockeys  ?" 

"  Call  me  what  you  will,  Mr.  Touchwood,"  said  the 
young  man,  "  only  make  out  your  story  true,  and  my. 
sister  innocent !" 

"  Very  well  spoken,  sir,"  answered  the  senior,  '^  very 
well  spoken  !  But  then  I  understand,  you  are  to  be  guid- 
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ed  by  my  prudence  and  experience  ?  None  of  your  S — 
damme  doings,  sir — ^your  duels  or  your  drubbings.  Let 
me  manage  the  afiair  for  you,  and  I  will  bring  you  through 
with  a  flowing  sail." 

'<  Sir,  I  must  feel  as  a  gentleman,"  said  Mowbray. 

**  Feel  as  a  fool,"  said  Touchwood,  <^  for  that  is  the 
true  case.  Nothing  would  please  this  Bulmer  better  thao 
to  fight  through  his  rogueries — he  knows  very  well,  that 
he  who  can  slit  a  pistol-ball  on  the  edge  of  a  penknife, 
will  always  preserve  some  sort  of  reputation  amidst  hi» 
scoundrelism — but  I  shall  take  care  to  stop  that  hole.  Sit 
down — be  a  man  of  sense,  and  listen  to  the  whole  of  thi» 
strange  story." 

Mowbray  sat  down  accordingly  ;  and  Touchwood,  in 
his  own  way,  and  with  many  characteristic  interjectional 
remarks,  gave  him  an  account  of  the  early  loves  of  Clara 
and  Tyrrel — of  the  reasons  which  induced  Bulroer  at  first 
to  encourage  their  correspondence,  in  hopes  that  his  broths 
er  would,  by  a  clandestine  marriage,  altogether  ruin  him-> 
self  with  his  father — of  the  change  which  took  place  io 
his  views  when  he  perceived  the  importance  annexed  by 
the  old  Earl  to  the  union  of  Miss  Mowbray  with  his  ap- 
parent heir — of  the  desperate  stratagem  which  he  endeav- 
oured to  play  ofiT,  by  substituting  himself  in  the  room  of 
his  brother — and  all  the  consequences,  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  resume  here,  as  they  are  detailed  at  length  by  the 
perpetrator  himself,  in  his  correspondence  with  Captain 
Jekyl. 

When  the  whole  communication  was  ended,  Mowbray, 
almost  stupified  by  the  wonders  he  had  heard,  remained 
for  some  time  in  a  sort  of  reverie,  from  which  he  only 
started  to  ask  what  evidence  could  be  produced  of  a  story 
so  strange. 

«  The  evidence,"  answered  Touchwood,  "  of  one  who 
was  a  deep  agent  in  all  these  rpatters,  from  first  to  last- 
as  complete  a  rogue,  I  believe)  as  the  devil  himself,  with 
tliis  difference,  that  our  mortal  fiend  does  not,  I  believe, 
do  evil  for  the  sake  of  evil,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  profit 
which  attends  it.     How  far  this  plea  will  avail  him  in  a 
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court  of  conscience,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  his  dispositicm 
was  so  far  akin  lo  humanity,  that  I  have  always  found  my 
old  acquaintance  as  ready  to  do  good  as  harm,  providing 
tie  had  the  same  agio  upon  the  transaction." 

"  On  my  soul,"  said  Mowbray,  **  you  must  mean 
Solmes  !  whom  I  have  long  suspected  to  be  a  deep  vil- 
lain— and  now  he  proves  traitor,  to  boot.  How  the  devil 
could  you  get  into  his  intimacy,  Mr.  Touchwood  ?" 

"  The  case  was  particular,"  said  Touchwood.  "  Mr. 
Solmes,  too  active  a  member  of  the  community,  to  be 
satisfied  with  managing  the  affairs  which  his  master  in- 
trusted to  him,  adventured  in  a  little  business  on  his  own 
account ;  and  thinking,  I  suppose,  that  the  late  Earl  ol 
Etheringlon  had  forgotten  fully  lo  acknowledge  his  ser- 
vices as  valet  to  his  son,  he  supplied  that  defect  by  a 
small  cheque  on  our  house  for  i&lOO,  in  name,  and  bear- 
ing the  apparent  signature  of  the  deceased.  This  small 
mistake  being  detected,  Mr.  Solmes,  parteur  of  the  little 
billet,  would  have  been  consigned  to  the  custody  of  a 
Bow-street  officer,  but  that  I  found  means  to  relieve  him, 
on  condition  of  his  making  known  to  me  the  points  of 
private  history  which  1  have  just  been  communicating  to 
you.  What  I  had  known  of  Tyrrel  at  Smyrna,  had  given 
me  much  interest  in  him,  and  you  may  guess  it  was  not 
lessened  by  the  distresses  which  he  had  sustained  through 
his  brother's  treachery.  By  this  fellow's  means,  I  have 
counterplotted  all  his  master's  fine  schemes.  For  ex- 
ample, as  soon  as  I  learned  Buhner  was  coming  down 
here,  I  contrived  to  give  Tyrrel  an  anonymous  hint,  well 
knowing  he  would  set  off  like  the  devil  to  thwart  him, 
and  so  I  should  have  the  whole  dramatis  personae  together, 
and  play  them  all  off  against  each  other,  after  my  own 
pleasure." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray,  "  your  expedient 
brought  about  the  rencontre  between  the  two  brothers, 
when  both  might  have  fallen." 

"  Can't  deny' it— can't  deny  it,"  answered  Scrogie, 
a  little  discountenanced — "  a  mere  accident — no  one  can 
guard  every  point. — Egad,  but  I  had  like  to  have  been 
baffled   a^aUi,   for    Buliner   sont    the   lad    Jekyl,  who   is 
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not  such  a  black  sheep  neither,  but  what  there  are  some 
whiiB  bairs  about  him,  upon  a  treaty  with  Tyrrel,  that  my 
secret  agent  was  not  admitted  to.  Gad,  but  I  discovered 
the  whole — you  will  scarce  guess  how." 

*<  Probably  not  easily,  indeed,  sir,"  answered  Mowbray ; 
"  for  your  sources  of  intelligence  are  not  the  most  obvi- 
ousy  any  more  than  your  mode  of  acting  the  most  simple 
or  most  comprehensible." 

**  I  would  not  have  it  so,"  said  Touchwood  ;  "  simple 
men  perish  in  their  simplicity — I  carry  my  eye-teeth  about 
me.  And  for  my  source  of  information — why,  I  played 
the  eavesdropper,  sir — listened — knew  my  landlady's 
cupboard  with  the  double  door — got  bto  it  as  she  has 
done  many  a  time. — Such  a  fine  gentleman  as  you  would 
rather  cut  a  man's  throat,  I  suppose,  than  listen  at  a  cup- 
board door^  though  the  object  were  to  prevent  murder  ?" 

'<  I  cannot  say  I  should  have  thought  of  the  expedient, 
certaialy,  sir,"  said  Mowbray. 

<<  I  did  though,"  said  Scrogie,  "  and  learned  enough  of 
what  was  going  on,  to  give  Jekyl  a  hint  that  sickened  him 
of  his  commission,  I  believe — ^so  the  game  is  all  in  my 
own  hands.  Bulmer  has  no  one  to  trust  to  but  Solmes, 
and  Solmes  tells  me  everything." 

Here  Mowbray  could  not  suppress  a  movement  of  im- 
patience. 

"  I  wish  to  Grod,  sir,  that  since  you  were  so  kind  as  to 
interest  yourself  in  affairs  so  intimately  concerning  mjr 
family,  you  had  been  pleased  to  act  witli  a  little  more 
openness  towards  me.  Here  have  I  been  for  weeks  the 
intimate  of  a  damned  scoundrel,  whose  throat  I  ought  to 
have  cut  for  his  scandalous  conduct  to  my  sister.  Here 
have  I  been  rendering  her  and  myself  miserable,  and 
getting  myself  cheated  every  night  by  a  swindler,  whom 
you,  if  it  had  been  your  pleasure,  could  have  unmasked 
by  a  single  word.  I  do  aU  justice  to  your  intentions,  sir  ; 
but,  upon  my  soul,  I  cannot  help  wishing  you  had  con- 
ducted yourself  with  more  frankness  and  less  mystery  ; 
and  1  am  truly  afraid  your  love  of  dexterity  has  been  too 
much  for  your  ingenuity,  and  that  you  have  suffered  mat- 
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tenj  to  roD  kHo  Mich  t  skein  of  conftiaoD)  as  jou  youraeb 
will  find  difficulty  in  unravelling." 

Touchwood  smiled,  and  shook  his.  head,  in  all  the  cocr 
scious  pride  of  superior  understanding.  '<  Young  man,* 
lie  said,  ^^  when  you  have  seen  a  little  of  the  world,  ana 
especially  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  narrow  island,  you 
will  fiod  much  more  art  and  dexterity  necessary  in  con- 
ducting these  businesses  to  an  issue,  than  occurs  to  t 
Uiod  JdsD  Bull,  or  a  raw  Scotchman.  Tou  will  be  then  no 
stranger  to  the  policy  of  life,  which  deals  in  mining  and 
GOuntermining,-^now  in  making  feints,  now  in  thrusting 
with  forthright  passes.  I  look  upon  you,  Mr  Mowbray,  as  a 
young  man  spoiled  by  staying  at  home,  and  keepbg  bad 
company ;  and  will  make  it  my  businei^,  if  you  submit 
yourself  to  my  guidance,  to  inform  your  understanding, 
so  as  to  retrieve  your  estate. — Don't-— don't  answer  me, 
sir  ;  because  I  know  too  well,  by  experience,  how  young 
men  answer  on  these  subjects — they  are  conceited,  sir,  as 
conceited  as  if  they  had  been  in  all  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world.  I  hate  to  be  answered,  sir,  I  hate  it.  And, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  it  is  because  Tyrrel  has  a  fancy  of 
answering  me,  that  I  rather  make  you  my  confidant  on 
this  occasion,  than  him.  I  would  have  had  him  throw 
himself  into  my  arms,  and  under  my  directions  ;  but  he 
hesitated — he  hesitated,  Mr.*  Mowbray — and  I  despise 
hesitation.  If  he  thinks  he  has  wit  enough  to  manage 
his  own  matters,  let  him  try  it — ^let  him  try  it.  Not  but 
I  will  do  all  that  I  can  for  him,  in  fitting  time  and  place ; 
but  I  will  let  him  dwell  in  his  perplexities  and  uncertain- 
ties for  a  little  while  longer.  And  so,  Mr.  Mowbray,  you 
see  what  sort  of  an  odd  fellow  I  am,  and  you  can  satisfy 
me  at  once  whether  you  mean  to  come  into  my  measures 
--Only  speak  out  at  once,  sir,  for  I  abhor  hesitation." 

WhUe  Touchwood  thus  spoke,  Mowbray  was  forming 
bb  resolution  internally.  He  Was  not  so  inexperienced 
SIS  the  senior  supposed  ;  at  least,  he  could  plainly  see 
that  he  had  to  do  with  an  obstinate,  capricious  old  man, 
who,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  chose  to  have 
every  thing  in  bis  own  way  ;  and  like  most  petty  politi 
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cians,  was  disposed  to  throw  intrigue  and  mystery  over 

matters  which  had  much  better  be  prosecuted  boldly  and 
openly.  But  he  perceived,  at  the  same  time,  that  Touch- 
wood, as  a  sort  of  relation,  wealthy,  childless,  and  diq)os- 
ed  to  become  his  friend,  was  a  person  to  be  conciliated, 
tlie  rather  that  the  traveUer  himself  had  frankly  owned 
that  it  was  Francis  Tyrrel's  want  of  deference  towards 
him,  which  bad  forfeited,  or  at  least  abated,  his  favour. 
Mowbray  recollected  also,  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  himself  stood,  did  not  permit  him  to  trifle  with 
returning  gleams  of  good  fortune.  Subduing,  therefore, 
the  haughtiness  of  temper,  proper  to  him  as  an  only  son 
and  heir,  he  answered  respectfully,  that,  in  his  condition, 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  Mr.  Scrogie  Touchwood  were 
too  important,  not  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  sub- 
mitting his  own  judgment  to  that  of  an  experienced  and 
sagacious  friend. 

"  Well  said,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  replied  the  Senior,  "  well 
said.  LfCt  me  once  have  the  management  of  your  affairs, 
and  we  wiU  brush  them  up  for  you  without  loss  of  time. 
— I  must  be  obliged  to  you  for  a  bed  for  the  night,  how* 
ever — ^it  is  as  dark  as  a  wolPs  mouth  ;  and  if  you  will 
give  orders  to  keep  the  poor  devil  of  a  postilion,  and  his 
horses  too,  why,  I  will  be  the  more  obliged  to  you." 

Mowbray  applied  himself  to  the  bell.  Patrick  an- 
swered the  call,  and  was  much  surprised,  when  the  old 
gendeman,  taking  the  word  out  of  his  entertainer's  mouth, 
desired  a  bed  to  be  got  ready,  with  a  little  fire  in  the 
grate  ;  "  for  1  take  it,  friend,"  he  went  on,  "  you  have 
not  guests  here  very  often. — And  see  that  my  sheets  be 
not  damp,  and  bid  the  house-maid  take  care  not  to  make 
the  bed  upon  an  exact  level,  but  let  it  slope  from  the  pil- 
low to  the  foot-posts,  at  a  declivity  of  about  eighteen 
inches.— And  hark  ye — get  me  a  jug  of  barley-water,  to 
place  by  my  bed-side,  with  the  squeeze  of  a  lemon-— or 
stay,  you  will  make  it  as  sour  as  Beelzebub — bring  the 
lemon  on  a  saucer,  and  I  will  mix  it  myself." 

Patrick  listened  like  one  of  sense  forlorn,  his  head 
turning  like  a  mandarin,  alternately  from  the  speaker  to 
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.  his  master,  as  if  to  ask  the  latter  whether  this  was  all 
reality.  The  instant  that  Touchwood  stopped,  Mowbray 
added  his  fiat. 

'^  Let  every  thing  be  done  to  make  Mr.  Touchwood 
comfortable  in  the  way  he  wishes.'^ 

''  Aweel,  sir,"  said  Patrick,  ''  I  shall  tell  Mally,  tobe 
sure,  and  we  maun  do  our  best,  and — but  it's  unco  late, 
and " 

"  And  therefore,"  said  Touchwood,  "  the  sooner  we 
go  to  bed  the  better,  my  old  friend.  I,  for  one,  must  be 
stirring  early — 1  have  business  of  life  and  death — ^it  con- 
cerns you  too,  Mr.  Mowbray — ^but  no  more  of  that  jill 
to-morrow. — And  let  the  lad  put  up  his  horses,  and  get 
him  a  bed  somewhere." 

Patrick  here  thought  he  had  gotten  upon  firm  ground 
for  resistance,  for  which,  displeased  with  the  dictatorial 
manner  of  the  stranger,  he  ielt  considerably  inclined. 

"  Ye  may  catch  us  at  that  if  ye  can,"  said  Patrick  ; 
"  there's  nae  post-cattle  come  into  our  stables — ^What  do 
we  ken,  but  that  they  may  be  glandered,  as  the^  groom 
says  ?" 

^*  We  must  take  the  risk  to*night,  Patrick,"  said  Mow- 
oray,  reluctantly  enough — ^^  unless  Mr.  Touchwood  vnll 
permit  theiiorses  to  come  back  early  next  morning  ?" 

^<  Not  I,  indeed,"  said  Touchwood  ;  <^  safe  bind  safe 
find — it  may  be  once  away  and  aye  away,  and  we  shall 
have  enough  to  do  to-morrow  morning.  Moreover,  the 
poor  carrion  are  tired,  and  the  merciful  man  is  merciful 
to  his  beast — and,  in  a  word,  if  the  horses  go  back  to  St. 
Ronan's  Well  to-night,  I  go  there  for  company." 

It  often  happens,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  perversity  of 
human  nature,  that  subserviency  in  trifles  is  more  difficult 
to  a  proud  mind,  than  compliance  in  matter£^of  more  im- 
portance. Mowbray,  like  other  young  gentlemen  of  his 
class,  was  finically  rigid  in  his  stable  discipline,  and  eren 
Lord  Etherington's  horses  had  not  been  admitted  into  that 
sanctum  sanctorum^  into  which  he  now  saw  himself  obliged 
to  induct  two  wretched  post-hacks.  But  he  submitted 
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mth  the  best  grace  be  could  ;  and  Patrick  wUle  he  left- 
tbeir  presence^  with  Kfted^up  hands  and  eyes,  to  execute 
die  orders  he  had  received,  could  scarcely  help  thinking 
that  the  oM  man  must  be  the  devil  in  disguise,  since  he 
could  thus  suddenly  control  his  fiery  master,  even  in  the 
points  which  he  had  hitherto  seemed  to  consider  as  of 
most  vital  importance. 

<^  The  Lord  in  his  mercy  baud  a  grip  of  this  puir 
family  !  fiHr  I,  that  wns  bom  in  it,  am  like  to  see  the  end 
of  it.**    Thus  ejaculated  Patrick. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

THE  WAKOGftER. 
Tb  a  nanghty  n^t  to  twiiii  in,       JBy  ^mt. 

THsms  was  a  wild  uncertainty  about  Ifowbr^'s  ideas, 
after  he  started  from  a  feverish  sleep  on  the  morning 
succeeding  tbia  niemorafafe  interview^  that  bit  sister,  whom 
be  reaily.kw«d  as  much  as  be  was  capable  of  loving  any 
thing,  bad  diafaono«ired  him  and  her  na«ie  ;  and  tbe  hor- 
rid racoUeetion  of  their  last  kiterview  was  the  first  idea 
which  his  waking  imagination  was  thrilled  with.  Then 
came  Touchwood's  tale  of  exculpation-— and  be  persuaded 
himaelf,  or  strove  to  do  so^  that  Clara  must  have  under- 
stood tiMi  charge  he  had  brought  against  her  as  referring 
to  her  attachment  to  Tyrrel,  and  its  &tal  consequences. 
Again,  sdL  be  dodbted  how  that  could  be— *still  feared 
Hm,  there  must  be  more  behind  than  her  reluctance  to 
confeaa  the  firaud  which  had  been  practised  on  her  by 
Bulmer ;  and  then,  again,  he  strengthened  bimsdf  in  the 
first  and  more  pleasing  opinion,  by  recollecting  that,  averse 
as  she  was  4o  espouse  the  person  he  proposed  to  her,  it 
roust  have  appeared  to  her  tbe  completion  of  ruin,  if  he, 
Mowbray,  should  obtain  knowledge  of  tbe  clandestine 
marriage. 
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*'  Yes — O  yes,"  he  said  to  himself,  **  she  would  think 
that  this  story  would  render  me  more  eager  io  the  rascal's 
interest,  as  the  best  way  of  hushing  up  such  a  discredit- 
able affair-^faith,  and  she  wodd  have  judged  right  too  ; 
for,  had  be  actually  been  I^rd  Etberington,  I  do  not  see 
what  else  she  couM  have  done.  But,  not  being  Lord 
Etberington,  and  an  anointed  scoundrel  into  the  bargain, 
I  will  content  myself  with  cudgelKag  him  to  death  so  soon 
as  I  can  get  out  of  the  guardianship  of  this  old,  meddhhg, 
obstinate,  self-willed  busy-body. — ^Tben,  what  is  to  be 
done  for  Clara  ? — This  mock  marriage  was  a  mere  bub* 
ble,  and  both  parties  must  draw  stakes.  She  likes  tliis 
grave  Dqp,  who  proves  to  be  the  stick  of  the  ri^t  tree, 
after  all— so  do  not  I,  though  there  be  something  lordlike 
about  him.  I  was  sure  a  strolling  painter  could  not  hav« 
carried  it  off  so.  She  may  marry  him,  I  suppose,  if  the 
law  is  not  against  it — then  she  has  the  earldom,  and  the 
Oaklands,  and  Netdewood,  all  at  once. — Gad,  we  should 
come  in  winners,,  after  all — and,  I  dare  say,  this  old  boy 
Touchwood  is  as  rich  as  a  Jew — worth  a  hundred  thou- 
sand at  least — He  is  too  peremptory  to  be  cut  up  for  six- 
pence under  a  hundred  thousand.  And  he  talks  of  put- 
ting me  to  rights — ^I  must  not  wince— must  stand  still  to 
be  curried  a  Httle— only,  I  wish  the  law  may  permit 
Clara's  being  married  to  this  other  earl. — ^A  woman  cannot 
marry  two  brothers,  that  is  certain  ; — but  then,  if  she  is 
not  married  to  the  one  of  them  in  good  and  lawful  form 
there  can  be  no  bar  to  her  marrying  the  other,  I  should 
hink — I  hope  the  lawyers  will  talk  no  nonsense  about  it 
— I  hope  Clara  will  have  no  foolish  scruples.-^— But,  by 
my  word,  the  first  thing  I  have  to  hope  is,  that  the  thing 
is  irue,  for  it  comes  through  but  a  suspicious  channel. 
I'll  away  to  Clara  instantly — ^get  the  truth  out  of  her— -and 
consider  what  is  to  be  done." 

Thus  partly  thought  and  partly  spoke  the  youAg  Laird 
of  St.  Ronan's,  hastily  dressing  himself,  in  order  to  in« 
quire  into  the  strange  chaos  of  events  which  perplexed 
his  imagination. 
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When  he  came  down  to  the  parlour  where  tliey  had 
supped  last  night,  and  where  breakfast  was  prepared  this 
morning,  he  sent  for  a  girl  who  acted  as  his  sister's  im- 
mediate attendant,  and  asked,  ^^  if  Miss  Mowbray  was  yet 
stirring  ?" 

The  girl  answered,  ^'  she  had  not  rang  her  bell."  ^<  It 
is  past  her  usual  hour,"  said  Mowbray,  ^'  but  she  was 
disturbed  last  night.  Go,  Martha,  tell  her  to  get  up  ui- 
stantly^-say  I  have  excellent  good  news  for  her— or,  ii 
her  head  aches,  I  will  come  and  tell  them  to  her  before 
she  rises-^go  like  lightning." 

Martha  went,  and  returned  in  a  minute  or  two.  ^^  I 
cannot  make  my  mistress  hear,  sir,  knock  as  jpud  as  I 
will.  I  wish,"  she  added,  with  that  love  of  evil  pre- 
sage which  is  common  in  the  lower  ranks,  **  that  Miss 
Clara  may  be  well,  for  1  never  knew  her  sleep  so  sound." 

Mowbray  jumped  from  the  chair  into  which  he  had 
thrown  himself,  ran  through  the  gallery,  and  knocked 
smartly  at  his  sister's  door  ;  there  was  no  answer.  <'  Cla- 
ra, dear  Clara  ! — Answer  me  but  one  word — say  but  you 
are  well,  I  frightened  you  last  night — I  had  been  drinking 
wine — I  was  violent — forgive  me  ! — ^Come,  do  not  be 
sulky — speak  but  a  single  word — say  but  you  are  well.'' 

He  made  the  pauses  longer  betwixt  every  i>ranch  of 
his  address,  knocked  sharper  and  louder,  listened  more 
anxiously  for  an  answer  ;  at  length  he  attempted  to  open 
the  door,  but  found  it  locked,  or '  otherwise  secured. 
'^  Does  Miss  Mowbray  always  lock  her  door  ?"  he  asked 
the  girl. 

^<  Never  knew  her  do  it  before,  sir ;  she  leaves  it  open 
that  I  may  call  her,  and  open  the  window-shutters." 

She  bad  too  great  reason  for  precaution  last  night, 
thought  her  brother,  and  then  remembered  having  heard 
her  bar  the  door. 

"  Come,  Clara,"  he  continued,  greatly  agitated,  "  do 
not  be  silly  ;  if  you  will  not  open  the  door,  I  must  force 
i(,  that's  all ;  for  how  can  I  tell  but  that  you  are  sick,  and 
unable  to  answer  f — if  you  are  only-sullen,  say  so. — She 
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retufos  no  answer,"  be  said,  tumiog  to  the  doinescic,  wiio 
was  now  joined  by  Touchwood. 

Mowbray's  anxiety  was  so  great,  that  it  prevented  his 
taking  any  notice  of  his  guest,  and  he  proceeded  to  say, 
without  regarding  his  presi^nce,  ^*  What  is  to  be  done? — She 
may  be  sick —  she  may  be  asleep — she  may  have  swoon- 
ed ;  if  I  force  the  door,  it  may  terrify  her  to  death  in  the 
present  weak  state  of  her  nerves. — Clara,  dear  Clara  I 
do  but  speak  a  single  word,  and  you  sliall  remain  in  your 
own  roon\  as  long  as  you  please." 

There  was  no  answer*  Miss  Mowbray's  maid,  hitherto 
too  much  fluttered  and  alarmed  to  have  much  presence  of 
mind,  now  recollected  a  back-stair  which  communicated 
with  her  mistress's  room  from  the  garden,  and  suggested 
she  might  have  gone  out  that  way. 

^'  Gone  out,"  said  Mowbray,  in  great  anxiety,  and 
looking  at  the  heavy  fog,  or  rather  small  rain,  which  blot«* 
ted  the  November  morning, — ^'  Gone  out,  and  in  weather 
like  this ! — But  we  may  get  into  her  room  from  the  back- 
stair."    . 

So  saying,  and  leaving  his  guest  to  follow  or  r^xiaiu  as 
he  thought  proper,  he  flew  rather  than  walked  to  the  gar- 
den, and  found  that  the  private  door  which  led  into  it, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  back-stair  above-mentioned,  was 
wide  open.  Full  of  vague,  but  fearful  apprehensions,  he 
rushed  up  to  the  door  of  his  sister's  apartment,  which 
opened  from  her  dressing-room  to  the  landing-place  oi 
the  stair  ;  it  was  ajar,  and  that  which  communicated  be- 
twixt the  bed-room  and  dressing-room  was  half  open. 
'^  Clara,  Clara  !"  exclaimed  Mowbray,  invoking  her  name 
rather  in  an  agony  of  apprehension,  than  as  any  longer 
hoping  for  a  reply.  And  his  apprehension  was  but  too 
prophetic. 

Miss  Mowbray  was  not  in  that  apartment ;  and,  from 
the  order  in  which  it  was  found,  it  was  plain  she  had  nei- 
ther undressed  on  the  preceding  night,  nor  occupied  the 
bed.     Mowbray  struck  his  forehead  in  an  agony  of  re 
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morse  fttid  fear.  '^  I  have  terrified  her  to  death, -'  h«>  s^f 
<  she  has  fled  into  the  woods  and  perished  there  !" 

Under  the  influence  of  this  apprehension,  Mowbray, 
after  another  hasty  glance  around  the  apartment,  as  il  to 
assure  himself  that  Clara  was  not  there,  rushed  again  in- 
to the  dressing-room,  almost  overturning  the  traveller, 
who,  in  civility,  had  not  ventured  to  enter  the  inner  apart** 
ment.  **  You  are  as  mad  as  a  Hamako^^*  said  the  trav« 
eller  ;  ^'  let  us  consuk  together,  and  I  am  sure  I  can  con- 
trive  " 

•*  Oh,  d— n  your  contrivance  !"  said  Mowbray,  for- 
getting all  proposed  respect  in  his  natural  impatience,  i^- 
ffravated  by  his  alarm  ;  ^  if  you  had  behaved  straigbt- 
lorward,  and  like  a  man  of  common  sense,  this  would  not 
have  happened  !'' 

^^  God  fiM'give  you,  young  man,  if  your  refleclioDS  are 
unjust,''  said  the  traveller,  quitdng  the  hold  he  had  kid 
upon  Mowbray's  coat ;  ^<  and  God  forgive  me  too,  if  i 
have  done  wrong  while  endeavouring  to  do  for  the  best  I 
But  may  not  Miss  Mowbray  have  gone  down  to  the  Well  i 
I  will  order  my  horses  and  set  off  instantly." 

^*  Do,  do,''  said  Mowbray,  recklessly ;  "  I  tlumk  you, 
I  thank  you ;"  and  hastily  traversing  the  garden,  as  if  de-> 
sirous  to  get  rid  at  once  of  his  visiter  and  his  own  thoughts, 
he  took  the  shortest  road  to  a  little  postern-gate,  which 
led  into  the  extensive  copsewood,  through  some  part  of 
which  Clara  had  caused  a  walk  to  be  cut  to  a  little  sum- 
mer-house bulk  of  rough  shingles,  covered  with  creeping 
shrubs. 

As  Mowbray  hastened  through  the  garden,  he  met  the 
old  man  by  whom  it  was  kept,  a  native  of  the  soath 
country,  and  an  old  dependant  on  the  family.  ^  Have  you 
seen  my  sister  ?"  said  Mowbray,  hurrying  his  words  on 
each  other  with  the  eagerness  of  terror. 

<*  What's  your  wuU,  St.  Ronan's  ?"  answered  the  old 
man,  at  once  dull  of  hearing,  and  slow  of  apprehension* 

*  A  f«ol  is  so  termed  in  Turk«j. 
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"  Hsve  yoti  seen  Miss  Clara  ?'*  shouted  Mowbray,  and 
muttered  an  oath  or  two  at  the  gardener's  stupidity. 

**  In  troth  have  I,**  replied  the  gardener,  deliberately  ; 
'*  what  siild-  affl  me  to  see  Miss  Clara,  St.  Ronan*s  ?'* ' 

*•  When,  and  where  ?"  eagerly  demanded  the  querist. 

**  Oo,  just  yestreen,  after  tey-time — afore  ye  came 
hame  yoursell  galloping  sae  fast,"  said  old  Joseph. 

<'  I  am  as  stupid  as  he,  to  ptrt  off  my  time  in  speaking 
to  such  an  (Ad  cabbage-stock,"  said  Mowbray,  and  hast- 
ened on  to  the  postern-gate  'already  mentioned,  leading 
from  the  garden  into  what  was  usually  called  Miss  Clara's 
walk.  Two  or  three  domestics,  whispering  to  each  oth- 
er, and  with  countenances  that  showed  grief,  fear,  and 
suspicion,  followed  their  master,  desirous  to  be  employed, 
yet  afraid  to  force  their  services  on  the  fiery  young  man. 

At  the  little  postern  he  found  some  trace  of  her  he 
sought.  The  pass-key  of  Clara  was  left  in  the  lock.  It 
was  then  plain  that  she  must  have  passed  that  way  ;  but 
al  what  hour,  or  for  what  purpose,  Mowbray  dared  not 
ocmjeeture.  The  path,  after  running  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
or  more  through  an  open  grove  of  oaks  and  sycamores, 
atuined  the  verge  of  the  large  brook,  and  became  there 
steep  and  rocky,  difficult  to  the  infirm,  and  alarming  to  the 
nervous  ;  often  approaching  the  brmk  of  a  precipitous 
ledge  (^  rock,  which  in  this  place  overhung  the  stream, 
in  soiioe  places  brawling  and  foaming  in  hasty  curretit,  and 
in  others  seeming  to  slumber  in  deep  and  circular  eddies. 
'The  temptations  which  this  dangerous  scene  must  have  of- 
fi^ed  an  excited  and  desperate  spirit,  came  on  Mowbray 
Ijkethe  blight  of  the  Simoom,  and  he  stood  a  moment  to 
gather  breath  and  overcome  these  horrible  anticipations, 
ere  be  was  able  to  proceed.  His  attendants  fehthe  same 
apprehension.  "  Puir  thing — puir  thing  ! — O,  God  send 
she  may  not  have  been  left  to  hersell  ! — God  send  she 
may  have  been  upholden  !"  were  whispered  by  Patrick 
to  the  maidens,  and  by  them  to  each  other. 

At  this  naoment  the  old  gardener  was  heard  behind 
tliera,  shouting,  "Maister — St.  Ronan's — Maister — I  have 
fund— I  have  fund " 
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*^  Have  you  found  my  sister  ?"  exclaimed  the  bfotber^ 
with  breathless  auxiety. 

The  old  man  did  not  answer  till  he  came  up,  and  then, 
with  his  usual  slowness  of  delivery,  he  rephed  to  his  ma9« 
ter's  repeated  inquiries,  ^^  Na,  I  baana  fund  Miss  Clara, 
but  I  hae  fund  something  ye  wad  be  wme  to  lose*-your 
braw  hunting-knife." 

He  put  the  implement  into  the  hand  of  its  owner,  who, 
recollecting  the  circumstances  under  whicli  he  had  flung 
It  from  him  last  night,  and  the  noW/  too  probable  conse- 
quences of  that  interview,  bestowed  on  it  a  deep  impre- 
cation, and  again  hurled  it  from  him  into  the  brook.  The 
domestics  looked  at  each  other,  and  recoUectiog  each  at 
the  same  time  that  the  knife  was  a  favourite  tool  of  their 
master,  who  was  rather  curious  in  such  articles,  had  little 
doubt  that  his  mind  was  affected,  in  a  temporary  way  at 
least,  by  his  anxiety  on  his  sister's  account.  He  saw  their 
confused  and  inquisitive  looks,  and  assuming  as  much 
composure  and  presence  of  mind  as  he  could  command, 
directed  Martha,  and  her  female  compajiions,  to  return  and 
search  the  walks  on  the  other  side  of  Shaws-Castle ;  and, 
finally,  ordered  Patrick  back  to  ring  the  bell,  ^<  which," 
he  said,  assuming  a  confidence  that  he  was  far  from  en* 
tertaining,  ^^  might  call  Miss  Mowbray  home  from  some 
of  her  long  walks."  He  farther  desired  his  groom  and 
horses  might  meet  him  at  the  Clattering  Brig,  so  called 
from  a  noisy  cascade  which  was  formed  by  the  brook, 
above  which  was  stretched  a  small  foot-bridge  of  planks. 
Having  thus  shaken  off  his  attendants,  he  proceeded  him- 
self, with  all  the  speed  he  was  capable  of  exerting,  to  fol- 
low out  the  path  in  which  he  was  at  present  engaged,* 
which,  being  a  favourite  Walk  with  his  sister,  die  might 
perhaps  have  adopted  from  mere  habit,  when  in  a  state  of 
mind,  which,  he  had  too  much  reason  to  fear,  must  have 
put  choice  out  of  the  question. 

He  doon  reached  the  summer-house,  which  was  mere- 
ly a  seat  covered  overhead  and  on  the  sides,  open  io  firont, 
and  neatly  paved  with  pebbles.  This  little  bower  was 
perched,  like  a  hawk's  nest,  almost  upon  tbe  edge  of  a 
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projecting  crag,  the  highest  point  of  the  line  of  rock  which 
we  have  noticed  ;  and  had  been  selected  by  poor  Clara,  on 
account  of  the  prospect  which  it  commanded  down  the  val- 
ley. One  of  her  gloves  lay  on  the  small  rustic  table  in 
the  summer-house.  Mowbray  caught  it  eagerly  up.  Ir 
was  drenched  with  wet — the  preceding  day  had  been 
dry  ;  so  that,  had  she  forgot  it  there  in  the  morning,  or 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  it  could  not  have  been  in  that 
state.  She  had  certainly  been  there  during  the  pight, 
when  it  rained  heavily. 

Mowbray,  thus  assured  that  Clara  had  been  in  this  place, 
while  her  pasaons  and  fears ^were  so  much  afloat  as  they 
must  have  been  at  her  flight  irom  her  father's  house,  cast 
a  hurried  and  terrified  glance  from  the  brow  of  the  preci* 
pice  into  the  deep  stream  that  eddied  below.  It  seemed 
to  him  that,  in  the  sullen  roar  of  the  water,  he  heard  the 
last  groans  of  his  sister — ^the  foam-flakes  caught  his  eye 
as  if  they  were  a  part  of  her  garments.  But  a  closer 
examination  showed  that  there  was  no  appearance  of  such 
a  catastrophe.  Descending  the  path  on  the  other  side  of 
the  bower,  he  observed  a  foot-print  in  a  place  where  die 
clay  was  moist  and  tenacious,  which,  from  the  small  size, 
and  the  shape  of  the  sho^,  it  appeared  to  him  must  be  a 
trace  of  her  whom  he  sought.  He  hurried  forward, 
therefore,  with  as  much  speed  as  yet  permitted  him  to 
look  out  keenly  for  similar  impressions,  of  which  it  seem- 
ed to  him  he  remarked  several,  although  less  perfect  than 
the  former,  being  much  obliterated  by  the  quantity  of  rain 
that  had  since  fallen, — a  circumstance  seemmg  to  prove 
that  several  hours  had  elapsed  since  the  person  had  passed. 

At  length,  through  the  various  turnings  and  windings 
of  a  long  and  romantic  path,  Mowbray  found  himself, 
without  having  received  any  satisfactory  intelligence,  by 
the.  side  of  the  brook  called  St.  Ronan's  Burn,  at  th< 
place  where  it  was  crossed  by  foot-passengers  by  the 
Clattering  Brig,  and  by  horsemen  through  a  ford  a  little 
lower.  At  this  point  the  fugitive  might  have  either  con- 
dnued  her  wanderings  through  her  paternal  woods,  by  a 
path,  which,  after  winding  about  a  mile,  returned  *to  Shaws- 
Casde,  or  she  might  have  crossed  the  bridge,  and  entered 
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R  broken  boise-^way,  commoo  to  the  puUic^  leading  to  the 
Aultoiui  of  St.  Roaao's. 

Mowbiayyafier  a  KiomeDt's  coDsideration^  concluded  that 
the  last  was  her  most  jprobable  option. — He  mounted  h'is 
horse,  which  the  groom  had  brought  down  according  to 
order,  and  commanding  the  man  to  returq  by  the  foot- 
path, which  he  himself  could  not  examine,  be  proceeded 
to  ride  towards  the  ford»  The  brook  was  swollen  during 
the  night,  and  the  groom  could  not  forbear  intimating  to 
his  master  that  there  was  considerable  danger  in  attempt- 
ing to  cross  it*  But  Dilowbrajr's  jjuod  and  feelings  were 
loo  h^*strung  to  permit  hkn  to  listen  to  caudous  counseL 
He  spurred  the  snorting  and  reluctant  horse  into  the  tor- 
rent, though  the  water,  rising  high  on  the  upper  side,  broke 
both  over  the  pummel  and  the  croup  of  hb  saddle.  It  was 
bjr  exertion  of  great  strength  and  sagacity,  that  the  good 
horse  k^t  the  ford-way..  Had  the  stream  forced  him 
down  amcNig  the  rocks,  which  lie  below  the  crossing-place, 
the  consequences  must  have  been  fatal.  Mowbray,  how- 
ever^ reached  tbe  ojqposite  side  in  safety,  to  the  joy  and 
^  admiration  of  the  servant,  who  stood  staring  at  him  dur- 
ing tbe  adventure.  He  then  rode  hastily  towards  the 
Aultoun,  determined,  if  be  could  not  hear  tidings  of  his 
sister  in  that  village,  that  he  would  spread  the  alarm,  and 
institute  a  general  search  after  her,  since  her  elopement 
from  Shaws-Castle  could,  in  that  case,  no  longer  be  con*- 
oealed.  We  must  leave  him,  however,  in  bis  present 
state  of  uncertainty,  in  order  to  acquaint  our  readers  with 
the  reality  of  those  evils,  which  his  foreboding  mind  and 
disturbed  conscience  could  only  anticipate. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  CATASTROPHE. 

What  sheeted  ghost  is  wandering^  throagh  the  itorm  7 

For  never  did  a  maid  of  middle  earth 

Choose  tiaeh  a  time  or  spot  to  vent  her  sorrows. 

Old  Ph^, 

GaiEr,  shame,  confurion,  and  terror,  had  contributed 
to  overwhelm  the  uafortuDate  Chra  Mowbray,  at  die  mo- 
ment when  she  parted  with  her  brother,  after  the  stormy 
and  dangerous  interview  which  it  was  our  task  to  record 
in  a  former  chapter.  Fch*  years,  her  life,  her  wMMe  ten- 
or of  diought,  had  been  haunted  by  the  terrible  appre- 
hension of  a  discovery,  and  now  the  thing  which  she. 
feared  had  come  u]K)n  her.  'the  extreme  vMence  of  her 
brother,  which  went  so  far  as  to  menace  her  personal  safe- 
ty, had  united  with  thepreviom  conflict  of  passions,  to  pro- 
duce a  rapture  of  fear,  wbich  probably  left  her  no  other 
free  agency,  than  that  which  she  derived  from  the  blind 
bstinct  which  urges  flight,  as  die  readiest  resource  in 
dang^. 

We  have  no  means  of  exactly  tracing  the  coarse  of  this 
unhappy  young  woman.  .  It  is  probable  she  fled  from 
ShaflFs-Caatle,  on  heariiig  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Touchwood's 
carriage,  wfaic^  she  might  mislake  for  that  of  Lord  Ether- 
ii^ton ;  and  thus,  while  Mowbray  was  looting  forward 
to  the  happier  prospects  which  the  traveller's  narrative 
seemed  to  open,  his  sister  was  contending  with  rain  and 
darkness,  amidst  the  difliculties  and  dangers  of  the  moun- 
tain path  which  we  have  described.  These  were  so  great,  ^ 
that  a  young  woman  more  delicately  brought  up,  must 
either  have  lain  down  exliausted,  or  have  been  compelled 
to  turn  her  steps  back  to  the  residence  she  had  abandoned. 
But  the  solitary  wanderings  of  Clara  had  inured  her  to 
fatigue  and  to  night-vmlks  ;  and  the  deeper  cause<«  of  ter- 
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ror  which  urged  her  to  flight,  rendered  her  insensible  to 
the  perils  of  her  way.  She  had  passed  the  bower,  as 
was  evident  from  her  glove  remaining  there,  and  had 
crossed  the  foot-bridge  ;  although  it  was  almost  wonder- 
ful, tha^  in  so  dark  a  night,  she  should  have  followed  with 
such  accuracy  a  track,  where  the  missing  a  single  turn 
by  a  cubit's  length,  might  have  precipitated  her  into  eter- 
nity. 

It  is  probable  that  Clara's  spirits  and  strength  began  in 
some  degree  to  fail  her,  after  she  had  proceeded  a  little 
way  on  the  road  to  the  Aultoun  ;  for  she  had  stopped  at 
tlie  solitary  cottage  inhabited  by  the  old  female  pauper 
who  had  been  for  a  time  the  hostess  of  the  penitent  and 
dying  Hannah  Irwin.  Here,  as  the  inmate  oT  the  cot- 
tage acknowledged,  she  had  made  some  knocking,  and 
she  olfeed  she  had  heard  her  moan  bitterly,  as  she 
entreated  for  admission.  The  old  hag  was  one  of  those 
whose  hearts  adversity  turns  to  very  stone,  and  obstinately 
kept  her  door  shut,  impelled  more  probably  by  general 
hatred  to  the  buman  race,  than  by  the  superstitious  fears 
which  seised  her  ;  although  she  perversely  argued  that 
she  was  startled  at  the  supernatural  melody  and  sweetness 
of  tone,  with  which  the  benighted  wanderer  made  her  sup^ 
plication.  She  admitted  that  when  she  heard  the  pocMr 
petitioner  turn  from  the  door,  her  heart  was  softened,  and 
she  did  intend  to  open  with  the  purpose  of  offering  her 
at  least  a  shelter ;  but  that  before  she  could  <^  birple  to 
the  docH*,  and  get  the  bar  taken  down,"  the  unfortunate 
supplicant  was  not  to  be  seen ;  which  strengthened  the 
old  woman's  opinion,  that  the  whole  was  a  delusbn  of 
Satan. 

It  is  conjectured  that  the  repulsed  wanderer  made  no 
other  attempt  to  awaken  pity  or  obtain  shelter,  until  she 
came  to  Mrt  Cargill*s  manse,  in  the  upper  room  of  which 
a  light  was  still  burning,  owing  to  a  cause  which  requires 
some  explctnation. 

The  reader  is  aware  of  the  reasons  which  induced  Bui- 
mar,  or  the  titular  Lord  Etherington,  to  withdraw  from 
the  country  the  sole  witness,  as  he  conceived,  who  could 
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a¥  ftt  least  who  might  choose,  to  bear  witness  to  the  fraud 
which  he  had  practised  on  the  unfortonate  Clara  Mow- 
bray.^ Of  three  persons  present  at  the  marriage,  besides 
the  parties,  the  clergyman  was  completely  deceived. 
Solmes  he  conceived  to  be  at  bis  own  excluiive  devotion ; 
and  therefore,  if  by  his  means  this  Hannah  Irwin  could 
be  removed  from  the  scene,  he  argued  plausibly,  that  all 
evidence  to  the  treachery  which  he  had  practised  would 
be  effectually  stifled.  Hence  his  agent,  Solmes,  had  re* 
ceived  a  commission,  as  the  reader  may  remember,  to 
effect  her  removal  without  loss  of  time,  and  had  reported 
to  his  master  that  his  efforts  had  been  effectual. 

But  Solmes,  ^nce  he  had  fallen  under  the  influence  of 
Touchwood,  was  constantly  employed  in  counteracting 
the  schemes  which  he  seemed  most  active  in  forwarding, 
while  the  traveller  enjoyed  (to  him  an  exquisito  gratifica-i 
fion)  the  amusement  of  countermining  as  fast  as  Bulmer 
could  mine,  and  had  in  proq>ect  the  pleasing  antici-* 
patton  of  blowing  up  the  pioneer  with  bis  own  petarxl* 
For  this  puipose,  so  soon  as  Touchwood  learned  Uiat  his 
bouse  was  to  be  applied  to  for  the  original  deeds  left  in 
charge  by  the  deceased  Earl  of  Etherington,  he  expedited 
a  letter,  directing  that  only  the  copies  should  be  sent,  and 
thus  rendered  nugatory  Bulmer's  desperate  design  of  pos* 
sessing  himself  of  that  evidence.  For  the  same  reason^- 
when  Solmes  announced  to  him  his  master's  anxious  wish 
to  have  Hannah  Irwin  conveyed  out  of  the  country,  he 
appointed  him  to  cause  the  sick  woman  to  be  carefully 
transported  to  the  manse,  where  Mr.  Cargill  was  easily 
induced  to  give  her  temporary  refuge. 

To  this  good  man,  who  might  be  termed  an  Israelite 
without  guile,  the  distress  of  the  unhappy  woman  would 
have  proved  a  suflicient  recommendation ;  nor  was  he 
likely  to  have  inquired  whether  her  malady  might  not  be 
infectious,  or  to  have  made  any  of  those  other  previous 
investigations  which  are  sometimes  clogs  upon  the  bount} 
or  hospitality  of  more  prudent  philanthropists.  But  to  in- 
terest Wm  yet  farther,  Mr.  Touchwood  informed  him  by 
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iMer  that  Ae  patfawt  (not  otbermle  iMttmewn  |9  bun)  wai 
poMMsed  of  certtM  most  nrateiiel  iafiHuiMi(Hi  tSecting  a 
tanily  of  hcracMr  and  cx>iisequeace,  tod  that  he  himself^ 
with  Mr,  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's,  in  the  quality  of  a 
magistrate,  iiHended  to  be  at  the  manse  that  eveniDg,  to 
take  her  declaoration  upon  this  importaol  sublet*  Such, 
mdeed,  was  the  traveller's  purpose,  whieh  might  have 
been  carried  into  effect,  but  for  his  own  self-important 
love  of  manoeuvring  on  the  one  part,  and  the  fiery  im- 
patience of  Mowbray  on  the  othc^,  wUch,  as  the  reader 
Knows,  sent  the  one  at  full  gallop  to  Shav^^astle,  and 
obliged  the  other  to  follow  him  post-haste.  This  neces- 
sity he  intimated  to  the  clergyman  by  a  note,  whicb  he 
despatched  express  as  he  fainoself  was  in  the  act  of  step- 
ping into  the  diaise.  He  requested  that  the  moat  particu- 
lar attention  sbonld  be  paid  to  the  invalid«^prD«nsed  to 
be  at  the  manse  with  Mr.  Mowbray  early  on  the  morrow 
-"4ind,  with  the  lingering  and  inveterate  self-conceit  which 
always  induced  him  to  conduct  every  tfabg  with  his  own 
band,  directed  his  friend,  Mr.  Cargill)  not  Ho  proceed  to 
take  the  sick  woman's  declaration  olr  oon{iesAio&  iuntil  he 
arrived^  unless  in  case  of  extremity. 

It  had  been  an  easy  matter  for  Solmes  to  Itfansfior  the 
invalid  from  the  wr^shed  cottage  to  ihe.oklrgyman's 
manse*  The  ^st  appearance  of  the  associate  of  «Mich 
of  her  gaSchad  indeed  terrified  her  ;  b«it  he  scrupled  not 
to  assure  her,  that  his  penitence  was  equal  to  her  own, 
and  that  he  was  conreying  her  where  tbehr  Joint  deposi- 
tion wouid  be  formally  received,  in  order  that  they  might, 
so  far  as  possible,  atone  for  d^  evil  of  which  they  bad 
been  jointly  guiky.  He  also  promiaed  her  kind  usage 
for  herseli^  and  support  for  her  children  ;  and  she  willing- 
ly accompanied  him  to  the  clergyman's  resideace,  he 
himself  resolving  to  abide  in  concealment  the  issue  of  tht 
mystery,  without  again  facing  his  master,  whose  star,  98 
he  well  discerned,  was  about  to  shoot  speedily  from  its 
exalted  sphere. 

The  clergyman  visited  the  unfortunate  patien<,  as  he 
had  done  frequently  during  her  residence  in  his  vicinity 
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%mA  (kfltrod  lh«t  die  mnglMr  be  carefully  attended.  During 
the  wM0  4a]r9  she  seemed  better ;  but,  whether  the  means 
of  supporting  her  exhausted  frame  had  been  too  liberaHjr 
adnainisteiced^  or  whether  the  thoughts  which  gnawed  her 
conscience  had  relumed  with  double  seventy  when  she 
was  released  from  the  pressure  of  immediate  want,  it  is 
ertaio  tbat,  abo«it  midnight,  the  fever  began  to  g^in 
ground^  and  the  person  placed  in  attendance  on  her  came 
to  inform  the.  clergyman,  then  deeply  engaged  with  the 
siege  of  Ptolemais^  that  she  doubted  if  the  woman  would 
live  till  momingy  and  that  she  had  something  lay  heavy 
at  her  heart,  which  she  wished,  as  the  emissary  expressed 
it,  '<  to  make  a  clean  breast  of"  before  she  died,  or  lost 
possession  of  her  senses. 

Awakened  by  such  a  criaiSy  lb.  GargBI  at  once  be- 
came a  man  of  this  world,  clear  in  his  apprehessicm,  aifd 
cooi  in  bis  resolution,  as  he  always  was  when  the  path  of 
duty  lay  before  him.  Compirebending,  from  the  various 
biats  of  his  friend  Touclwood,  that  the  matter  was  of  the 
last  consequence,  his  own  hnvnanity,  as  well  as  inexperi-* 
once,  dictated  his  sending  for  sktlftd  assistaiice.  His  man- 
servant was  accordingly  despatched  on  horseback  to  the 
Well  for  Dr.  Quackleben ;  while  upon  the  suggestion  of 
one  of  his  maids,  '*  that  Mrs^  Dods  was  an  uncommon 
skeely  body  about  a  sick-bed,"  the  wencb  was  dismissed 
to  suppUeate  the  assistance  of  the  gudehwife  of  the  Clei- 
kum,  which  she  was  not,  indeed,  wont  to  refuse  whenever 
it  could  be  useful.  The  male  emissary  proved,  in  Scot- 
tish phrase,  a  **.corbie  messenger ;"  for  either  be  did  not 
find  the  doctor,  or  be  found  hioi  better  engaged  than  to 
attend  the  atck-l^ed  of  a  pauper,  at  a  request  which  prom- 
ised siAch  slight  renuoieratioii  astiiat  of  a  parish  minister. 
Bm  the  female  ambassador  was  nnofe  successfol ;  for, 
though  she  found  our  friend  Luckie  Dods  preparing  for 
bed  at  an  hour  unusually  late,  in  consequence  of  some 
anxiely  on  account  of  Mr.  Touch wood*s  unexpected  ab 
sence,  the  good  old  dame  only  growled  a  little  about  the 
mioiater's  (imcies  in  taking  puir  bodies  into  his  own  house  : 
and  then  iastantly  donning  cloak,  hood,  and  pattens 
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marohed  down  the  gate  with  >A  the  speed  o(  the  good 
Samaritan,  one  maid  bearing  the  lantern  before  her,  while 
the  other  remained  to  keep  the  house,  and  to  attend  to 
the  wants  of  Mr.  Ty rrel,  who  engaged  wiUingly  to  set  up 
to  receive  Mr.  Touchwood. 

But,  ere  Dame  Dods  had  arrived  at  the  manse,  the 
patieut  had  summoned  Mr.  Cargili  to  her  presence,  and 
required  him  to  write  her  confession  while  she  had  life 
and  breath  to  make  it.  « 

'^  Fori  believe,"  she  added,  raiang  herself  in  the  bed, 
and  rolling  her  eyes  wildly  around,  '^  that,  were  I  to  con- 
fess my  guilt  to  one  of  a  less  sacred  character,  the  Evil 
Spirit,  whose  servant  I  have  been,  would  carry  away  his 
prey,  both  body  and  soul,  before  they  had  severed  from 
each  other,  however  short  the  space  that  they  must  re- 
main in  partnership !" 

Mr.  Cai^ill  would  have  spoken  some  ghostly  consola- 
tion, but  she  answered  with  pettish  impatience, ''  Waste 
not  words  !— -waste  not  words ! — Let  me  speak  that  which 
I  must  tell,  and  sign  it  with  my  hand  ;  and  do  you,  as  the 
more  immediate  servant  of  God,  and  therefore  bound  to 
bear  witness  to  the  truth,  take  heed  you  write  that  which 
I  tell  you,  and  nothing  else.  I  desired  to  have  told  this 
to  St.  Ronan's-^I  have  even  made  some  progress  in  tell- 
ing it  to  others — but  I  am  glad  I  broke  short  off — ^for  I 
know  you,  Josiah  Cargili,  though  you  have  long  forgotten 
me." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  Cargili.  "  I  have  indeed  no  re- 
collection of  you." 

'*  You  once  knew  Hannah  Irwin,  though,"  said  the 
sick  woman,  '*  who  was  companion  and  relation  to  Miss 
Clara  Mowbray,  and  who  was  present  with  her  on  that 
sinful  night,  when  she  was  wedded  in  the  kirk  of  Saint 
Ronan's." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  that  person  ?"  said 
Cargili,  holding  the  candle  so  as  to  throw  some  light  on 
ihe  face  of  the  sick  woman.     "  I  cannot  believe  it.' 

"  No  ?"  replied  the  penitent ;  "  there  is  indeed  a  dif- 
ference between  wickedness  in  the  act  of  carrying  through 
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its  successful  machinations,  and  wickedness  surroiHided 
by  all  the  horrors  of  a  death-bed  !" 

<*  Do  not  jet  despair,"  said  Cargill*  '*  Grace  is  ooh 
nipotent — to  doubt  this  is  in  itself  a  great  crime." 

'*  Be  it  so  ! — I  cannot  help  it — my  heart  is  hardened, 
Mr.  CargiH ;  and  there  is  something  here,"  she  pressed 
her  bosom,  **  which  telb  me,  that,  with  prolonged  life  and 
renewed  health,  even  my  present  agonies  would  be  for- 
gotten, and  I  should  become  the  same  I  have  been  before. 
I  have  refected  the  offer  of  grace,  Mr.  CargiU,  and  not 
through  ignorance,  for  I  have  sinned  with  my  eyes  open. 
Caro  not  for  me,  then,  who  am  a  mere  outcast."  He 
again  endeavoured  to  interrupt  her,  but  she  continued, 
^'  Or  if  you  really  wish  my  welfare,  let  me  relieve  my 
bosom  <^  that  which  presses  it,  and  it  may  be  that  I  shall 
then  be  better  able  to  listen  to  you.  You  say  you  re* 
member  me  not— but  if  I  tell  you  how  olten  you  r«fiised 
to  perform  in  secret  the  office  which  was  required  of  you 
-—how  much  you  urged  that  it  was  against  your  canoni- 
cal rules— if  I  name  the  argument  to  which  yoo  yielded-*- 
and  remind  you  of  your  purpose,  to  acknowledge  your 
tran^res«on  to  your  brethren  in  the  church  courts,  to 
plead  your  excuse,  and  submit  to  their  censure,  which 
you  said  could  not  be  a  light  one— you  will  be  dien  aware, 
that,  in  the  voice  of  the  mieerable  pauper,  you  bear  the 
words  of  thc^  once  artful,  gay,  and  specious  Hannah  Ir- 
win." 

«<  I  aSow  it— I  allow  it  f"  said  Mr.  Carg^l ;  <'  I  admit 
ibe  tokens,  and  believe  you  to  be  indeed  her  whose  name 
you  assume." 

**  Then  one  painful  step  is  over,"  said  she  $  '*  for  1 
woidd  ere  now  have  lightened  nnr  conscience  by  eoiifea- 
sion,  saving  for  the  cursed  pride  or  spirit,  which  wm  asham- 
ed of  poverty,  though  it  had  not  shrunk  from  guilt. — ^Well 
*— in  Ihese  arguments,  which  were  mrged  to  you  by  a  youA 
best  known  to  you  by  the  name  oi-  Francis  Tyrrel,  though 
more  properly  entitled  to  that  of  ValenVine  Bolnnv,  wa 
-{Metised  on  you  a  base  and  gross*  deceptiion.^^DM  yoo 
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not  bear  some  one  sigh  ? — ^I  h<^  there  is  no  one  in  the 
room — I  trust  I  shall  die  when  my  confession  is  sigoed 
and  sealed,  without  my  name  being  dragged  through  the 
public — I  Hope  ye  bring  not  in  your  menials  to  gize  on 
cay  .abject  misery — I  cannot  brook  that." 

She  paused  and  listened  ;  for  the  ear,  usually  deafened 
by  pain,  is  sometimes,  on  the  coutrar}^  rendered  morbid* 
ly  acute.  Mr.  Cargill  assured  her  there  was  no  one  pres- 
ent but  himself.  '<  But,  O,  most  unhappy  woman  !"  he 
said,  ^'  what  does  your  introduction  prepare  me  to  ex* 
pect  1" 

^'  Your  expectation,  be  it  ever  so  ominous,  shaU  be  fully 
satisfied. — I  was  the  guilty  confidant  of  the  false  Francis 
Tyrrel.— Clara  loved  the  true  one* — When  the  fatal  cer- 
emony passed,  the  bride  and  the  clergyman  were  deceived 
alike--^and  I  was  the  wretch — the  ii'?nd*— who,  aidii^ 
another  yet  blacker,  if  blacker  could  be — mainly  helped 
to  accomplish  this  cureless  misery  !" 

"  Wretch  !"  exclaimed  the  clergyman,  "  and  had  you 
not  then  done  enough  ?•— Why  did  yon  expose  the  betroth* 
ed  of  one  brother  to  become  the  wife  of  another  ?". 

"  I  acted,"  said  the  sick  woman,  '•  t^rrV  as  Bulmer  in- 
structed me ;  but  I  had  to  do  with  a  tnaster  of  the  game. 
He  contrived,  by  bis  agent  Solmes,  to  uj^tch  me  with  a 
husband  impc^sed  on  nie  by  his  device:^  ^s  a  man  of  for* 
tune,— -a  wretch,  who  maltreated  a*c  '-plundered  nae— 
sold  me. — Oh  !  if  fiends  jaugh,  as  I  hive  iieard  they  can, 
what  a  iubilee  of  scorn  will  there  be,  ^ben  Buhner  and 
I  enter  their  place  of  torture  !— Hark;  * — I  am  sure  of  it 
— some  one  draws  breath  as  if  shuditering  !" 

"  You  will  distract  yourself  if  yoii  ^;ve  way  to  these 
fancies.  Be  calm— speak  on — but,  i»h  !  at  last,  and  for 
^mee,  speak  the  troth  !" 

^'  I  will,  for  it  will  best  gratify  my  baued  against  him, 
who,  having  first  robbed  me  of  my  virtue,-  made  me  a  aqport 
and  a  plunder  to  the  basest  of  the  st^ecies.  For  that,  I 
wandered  here  to  unmask  him»  1  had  lieard  he  again  stir- 
red his  suit  to  Clara,  and  I  came  here  la  tell  yoimg  Mow- 
bray the  whole. — But  do  you  wonder  that  I  shrank  Scom 
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doing  so  till  this  last  decisive  moment  ?-— I  thought  of  my 
conduct  to  Clara,  and  how"  could  I  face  her  brother  ?— 
And  yet  I  hated  her  not,  after  I  learned  her  utter  wretch- 
edness — her  deep  misery,  verging  even  upoD  madness—*! 
hated  her  not  then.  I  was  sorry  that  she  was  not  to  fall 
to  the  lot  of  a  better  man  than  Bulmer ; — and  I  pitied  her, 
after  she  was  rescued  by  Tyrrel ;  and  you  may  remember 
it  was  I  who  prevailed  on  you  to  conceal  her  marriage." 

"  I  remember  it,"  answered  Cargill,  "  and  that  you 
alleged,  as  a  reason  for  secrecy,  danger  from  her  family. 
T  did  conceal  it,  until  reports  that  she  was  again  to  be 
married  reached  my  ears." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  sick  woman,  "  Clara  Mowbray 
ought  to  forgive  me — since  what  ill  I  have  done  her  was 
inevitable,  while  the  good  I  did  was  voluntary.-^I  must 
see  her,  Josiah  Cargill — I  must  see  her  before  I  die— I 
shall  never  pray  till  I  see  her — I  shall  never  pro6t  by  word 
of  godliness  till  I  see  her !  If  I  cannot  obtain  the  pardon 
of  a  worm  like  myself,  how  can  I  hope  for  that  of  — — " 

She  started  at  these  words  with  a  faint  scream  ;  for 
slowly  and  with  a  feeble  hand,  the  curtains  of  the  bed, 
opposite  to  the  side  at  which  Cargill  sat,  were  opened,  and 
the  figure  of  Clara  Mowbray,  her  clothes  and  long  hair 
drenched  and  dripping  with  rain,  stood  in  the  opening  by 
the  bedside.  The  dying  woman  sat  upright,  her  eyes 
starting  from  their  sockets,  her  lips  quiveriug,  her  face 
pale,  her  emaciated  hands  grasping  the  bed-clothes,  as  if 
to  support  herself,  and  looking  as  much  aghast  as  if  her 
confession  had  called  up  the  apparition  of  her  betrayed 
friend. 

"  Hannah  Irwin,"  said  Clara,  with  her  usu|J  sweemesi 
of  tone,  "  my  early  friend — my  unprovoked  enemy  !— 
•Betake  thee  to  Him  who  hath  pardon  for  us  all,  and  be- 
take thee  with  confidence— for  I  pardon  you  as  fireely  as 
if  you  had  never  wronged  me — as  freely  as  I  desire  my 
own  pardon. — Farewell — Farewell  !" 

She  retired  from  the  room,  ere  the  clergyman  could 
convince  himself  that  it  was  more  than  a  phantom  which 
he  beheld.     He  rati  down  stairs — he  summoned  assistants 
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but  BD  one  could  attend  his  call ;  for  the  deep  ruckling 
groans  of  the  paiient.  satisfied  every  one  that  she  was 
broatlung  her  last ;  and  Mrs.  Dods,  with  the  maid-servant 
ran  iBlo  the  bedHroona,  to  witness  the  death  of  Hannah 
Irwin,  which  shortly  after  took  place. 

That  event  had  scarcely  occurred,  when  the  maidnser- 
vant  who  had  been  left  in  the  inn,  came  down  in  great  terror 
to  ae^piaiat  her  mistress,  that  a  lady  had  entered  the  house 
like  a  ghost,  and  was  dying  in  Mr.  Tyrrel's  room.  The 
truth  of  the  stoty  we  must  tell  our  own  way. 

In  tbe  irregular  stale  of  Miss  Mowbray's  mind,  a  less 
violent  impulse  than  that  which  she  had  received  from  her 
brothar'a  arbftrary  violence,  added  to  the  fatigues,  dangers, 
and  terrors  of  her  aigbt-walk,  might  have  exhausted  the 
powers  of  her  body,  and  alienated  those  of  her  mind. 
We  have  before  said,  that  the  lights  in  the  clergyman's 
house  had  probably  attracted  her  attention,  and  in  the  tem- 
pcurary  ooniusion  of  a  family,  never  remarkable  for  its 
regularity,  she  easily  mounted  the  stairs,  and  entered  the 
sick-chamber  undiscovered,  and  thus  overheard  Hannah 
Irwin's  coofessioti,  a  tale  sufficient  to  have  greatly  a|^ar 
vated  her  mental  malady. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  she  actually 
sought  Tyrrel,  or  whether  it  was,  as  in  the  former  case, 
the  circumstance  of  a  light  still  burning  where  all  around 
was  dark,  that  attracted  her ;  but  her  next  apparition  was 
close  by  the  side  of  her  unfortunate  lover,  then  deeply 
engaged  in  writing,  when  something  suddenly  gleamed  on 
a  large  old-fashioned  mirror,  which  hung  on  the  wall  op- 
posite. He  looked  up,  and  saw  the  figure  of  Clara,  hold- 
ing a  light  (which  she  had  taken  from  the  passage)  in  her 
extended  hand.  He  stood  for  an  instant  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  this  fearful  shadow,  ere  he  dared  turn  round  oa. 
the  substance  which  was  thus  reflected.  When  he  did  so, 
the  fixed  and  pallid  countenance  almost  impressed  him 
with  the  belief  that  he  saw  a  vision,  and  he  shuddered 
when,  stooping  beside  him,  she  took  his  hand.  ^'  Come 
away!"  she  said,  in  a  hurried  voice — ^^  come  awayj  my 
brother  follows  to  kill  us  both.     Com#,  Tyrrel,  let  us  fi> 
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—we  sball  easily  escape  him. — Hannak  Irwin  is  on  before 
— but,  if  we  are  overtaken,  I  will  have  no  more  fightings- 
you  must  promise  me  that  we  sball  not — we  have  haJ 
but  too  much  of  that — but  you  will  be  wise  in  future." 

"  Clara  Mowbray  !"  exclaimed  Tyrrel.  "  Alas !  is  it 
thus  ?— Stay— do  not  go,"  for  she  turned  to  make  her 
escape — "  stay— stay — sit  down." 

''  I  must  go,"  she  replied,  ^'  I  must  go— I  am  called — 
Hannah  Irwin  is  gone  before  to  tell  all,  and  I  must  follow. 
Will  you  not  let  me  go  ? — Nay,  if  you  will  hold  me  by 
.  force,  I  know  I  must  sit  down— -but  you  will  not  be  able 
to  keep  me  for  all  that." 

A  convulsion  fit  followed,  and  seemed,  by  its  violence, 
to  explain  that  she  was  indeed  bound  for  the  last  and  dark* 
some  journey.  The  maid,  who  at  tength  answered  Typ- 
rel's  earnest  and  repeated  summcms,  fled  terrified  at  the 
scene  she  witnessed,  and  carried  to  the  manse  the  alarm 
which  we  before  mentioned. 

The  old  landlady  was  compelled  to  exchange  one  scene 
of  sorrow  for  another,  wondering  witbm  herself  what 
fatality  could  have  marked  this  single  night  with  so  mucli 
misery.  When  she  arrived  at  home,  what  was  her  astonish- 
ment to  find  there  the  daughter  of  the  house,  which,  even 
in  their  alienation,  she  had  never  ceased  to  love,  in  a  state 
little  short  of  distraction,  and  tended  by  Tyrrel,  whose 
state  of  mind  seemed  scarce  more  composed  than  that  of 
the  unhappy  patient  !  The  oddities  of  Mrs.  Dods  were 
merely  the  rust  which  had  accumulated  upon  her  charac- 
ter, but  without  impairing  its  native  strength  and  energy ; 
and  her  sympathies  were  not  of  a  kind  acute  enough  to 
disable  her  from  thinking  and  acting  as  deciavely  as  cir- 
cumstances required. 

"  Mr.  Tyrrel,"  she  said,  "  this  is  nae  sight  for  men 
folk — ye  maun  rise  and  gang  to  another  room." 

"  I  will  not  stir  from  her,"  said  Tyrrel — "  I  will  not 
remove  from  her  either  now,  or  as  long  as  she  or  I  may 
live." 

"  That  will  be  nae  lang  space,  Maister  Tyrrel,  if  yt 
winna  be  ruled  by  common  sense." 
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Tyrrel  started  tip,  as  if  half  comprehending  what  she 
said,  but  remained  motionless. 

"  Come,  come/'  said  the  compassionate  landlady ;  **  dp 
not  stand  looking  on  a  sight  sair  enofigh  to  break  a  bardei 
heart  than  yours,  hinny— your  ain  sense  tells  ye,  ye  canna 
stay  here— -Mhs  Clara  shall  be  weel  eared  for  and 
m  bring  word  to  your  poom-door  firae  hadf-hour  to  half- 
howr  how  she  is*** 

The  necesshy  of  the  case  was  undeaiable,  and  Tyrrel 
suffinred  himself  to  be  led  tx>  another  apartment,  leaving 
Mies  Mowbray  to  the  care  of  the  hostess  and  her  female 
assistants.  He  counted  the  hours  in  an  agony,  Ies»  by 
4he  wateb  than  by  the  visits  which  Mr9.  Diods,  faithfol  to 
ber  promise,  made  from  interval  to  interval,  to  teft  htm 
that  Ctapft  was  not  befter^^-^tbaf  she  was  worse — and,  at 
hMt,  that  she  did  HOI  thMiE  fim  codd  Hve  over  mom^ 
iag.  It  reqmred  aD  the  depmeatory  mfluence  of  the  good 
landlady  to  restrain  Tyrrel,  wh»,  cah»  and  ecid  ott  com- 
mon^  occasions,  was  proportional^  fierce  and  impetnous 
w4en  htapaissiona  were  adoat,  from  bursting  into  the  room, 
mvii  ascertaining,  with  his  own  eyes,  the  state  of  the  be 
lowd  patient.  At  length  there  was  a  long  interval — an 
imervat  of  hoars— so  kmg,  indeed,  that  Tyrrel  caught 
ito«  it  the  flattering  hope  that  Clara  slept,  and  that  sleep 
night  bring  refreshmetit  both  to  mind  and  body.  Mrs. 
Dods,  he  conehsdad,  was  prevented  from  moving,  for  fear 
•f  disturbing  her  patient's  slumber  ;  and,  as  if  actuated 
by  the  same  feeling  whieh  he  imputed  to  her,  he  ceased 
ta  trafverse  his  ^artment,  as  his  agitation  had  hitherto  dic- 
tated, and  throwing^  himself  into  a  chair,  forbore  to  move 
even  a  finger,  and  withheld  his  respiration  as  much  as 
possible,  just  as  if  he  had  been  seated  by  the  pillow  o. 
dM  patient.  Morning  was  far  advanced,  when  his  land- 
lady appeared  in  bis  room  with  a  grave  and  anxious  coun- 
laoanee. 

**  Mi.  Tyrrel,"  she  said,  "  ye  are  a  Christian  man.** 

"  Hush,  hush,  for  Heaven's  sake  !"  he  replied ;  "  yoi. 
win  distufb  Miss  Mowbray." 
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*'  Na^hing  will  (fisturb  her,  fuk  thing,"  answered 
Mrs.  Dods  ;  ^^  they  have  aiuckk  to  aiaswer  for  tbiH 
brought  her  to  tbb." 

"  They  have — they  have,  indeed,"  said  Tyr re^  sfrikiAg 
his  forehead  ;  '^  4iod  J  will  see  her  aveaged  oa  everf  one 
of  theoi  ! — Ceil  1  see  her  ?" 

'^  Better  not — better  not,"  said  the  good  woman  ;  but 
he  bur^  from  her,  and  rushed  into  the  apartnient. 

<*  h  life  goaie  i — ^Is^every  spark  extinct  ?"  he  exclaimed 
eagerly  to  a  oouotry  surgeon,  a  sensible  man,  who  faaid  been 
sttianioned  from  Marchthorn  in  the  course  of  itbe  night. 
The  medical  man  shook  his  bead-r*-Tyrrel  rushed  to 
the  bedside,  and  was  convinced  by  his  own  eyes  that  the 
I^Bg  wbose  sorrows  he  had  both  caused  and  shared,  was 
now  insensible  to  all  earthly  cahimily.  He  raised  ahnoat 
a  shriek  of  despair,  as  he  threw  himself  on  the  pale  hand 
of  the  corpse,  wet  it  with  tears,  devoured  it  with  kisses, 
and  played  for  a  short  time  the  part  of  a  distracted  person. 
At  length,  on  the  repeated  expostulation  of  all  present, 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  again  conducted  to  another 
apartment,  the  surgeon  fdlowing,  anxious  to  give  such 
sad  consolation  as  the  case  admitted  of. 

**  As  you  are  so  deeply  concerned  for  the  untimely  fate 
of  this  youqg  )ady,"  he  said,  ^'  it  may  be  some  ^^tisfaction 
to  you,  though  a  melancholy  c»ie,  to  know,  that  it  has  been 
occasioned  by  a  pressure  on  the  brain,  probably  accom- 
panied by  a  suffusion  ;  and  I  feel  authorised  hi  stating, 
from  the  symptoms,  that  if  life  had  been  spared,  reason 
would,  in  all  probability,  never  have  returned.  In  such  a 
case,  sir,  the  most  afifectionate  relation  must  own,  that 
death,  in  comparison  to  life,  is  a  mercy." 

"  Mercy  !"  answered  Tyrrd  ;  "  but  why,  then,  is  it 
denied  to  me  ?-^I  kfH>w  I— I  know  J~^My  life  is  spared 
till  1  revenge  her.." 

He  started  from  bis  seat,  and  hurried  eagerly  down 
stairs.  But,  as  he  was  s^bout  to  rush  from  the  door  of  the 
inn,  he  was  stopped  by  Touchwood,  who  had  just  alight- 
ed from  a  carriage,  with  an  air  of  stern  anxiety  imprinted 
on  his  features,  very  different  from  their  usual  tixpression. 
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«  Whhber  would  ye  ?  Whither  would  ye  P'  he  said,  lay- 
llg  hold  of  Tyrrel,  and  stopping  him  by  force. 

««  For  revenge— for  revenge  !"  said  Tyrrel  «  Giv€ 
way,  I  charge  you,  on  your  peril !" 

"  Vengeance  belongs  to  God,"  replied  the  old  maoj 
"  and  his  bolt  has  fallen. — This  way — this  way,"  he  con- 
tinued, dragging  Tyrrel  into  the  house.  «  Know,"  he 
said,  so  soon  as  he  had  led  or  forced  him  into  a  chamber, 
"  that  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's  has  met  Bulmer  within 
this  half-hour,  and  has  killed  him  on  the  spot." 

"  Killed  ?— whom  ?*'  answered  the  bewildered  Tyrrel. 

«  Valentine  Bulmer,  the  titular  Earl  of  Etherington." 

"  You  bring  tidings  of  death  to  the  house  of  death," 
answered  Tyrrel ;  "  and  there  is  notiiing  in  this  world 
left  that  I  riiould  live  for!" 


CHAPTER  XX. 

CONCLUSION. 

H«re  come  we  to  oar  close — ^for  that  which  iblfows 
It  but  Uw  tale  of  du8,  unvaried  misery. 
Steep  crafs  and  headlong  linns  may  court  the  pencfl, 
Like  sudden  haps,  dark  plots,  and  strange  advealurei  j. 
Butwiio  would  paint  the  dull  and  fog-wrapt  moor, 
In  its  long  track  of  sterile  desolation  7 

Old  Play. 

When  Mowbray  crossed  the  brook,  as  w^  have  already 
detailed,  his  mind  was  in  that  wayward  and  uncertain 
state,  which  seeks  something  whereon  to  vent  the  self- 
engendered  rage  with  which  it  labours,  like  a  volcano 
before  eruption.  On  a  sudden,  a  shot  or  two,  followed 
by  loud  voices  and  laughter,  reminded  him  he  had  prom- 
ised, at  that  hour,  and  in  that  sequestered  place,  to  decide 
a  bet  respecting  pistol-shooting,  to  which  the  titular  Lord 
Etherington,  Jekyl,  and  Captain  MacTurk,  to  whom  such 
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a  pastime  was  peculiarly  c<»genialy  were  pardes,  as  weH 
as  hims^f.  The  prospect  this  recollection  aflbrded  him, 
of  vengeance  on  the  man  whom  he  regarded  as  the  author 
of  his  sister's  wrcHigs,  was,  in  the  present  state  of  his  mind, 
too  tempting  to  be  relinquished  ;  and  setting  spurs  to  hie 
horse,  he  rushed  through  the  copse  to  the  little  glade, 
where  he  found  the  other  pasties,  who,  despairing  of  his 
arrival,  had  already  begun  their  amusement.  A  jubilee 
sboQt  was  set  up  as  he  approached. 

*^  Here  comes  Mowbray,  dripping,  by  Cot,  like  a  wa- 
lering-pan,"  said  Captain  MacTurk. 

^'  1  fear  him  not,"  said  Etherington,  (we  may  as  well 
still  call  him  so,)  ^'  he  has  ridden  too  fast  to  have  steady 
nerves." 

"  We  shall  soon  see  that,  my  Lord  £dieringtc»i,  or 
rather  Mr.  Valentine  Bulmer,"  said  Mowbray,  springing 
from  his  horse,  and  throwing  the  bridle  over  the  bough 
of  a  tree. 

^<  What  does  this  mean,  Mr.  Mowbray  ?"  said  Ether- 
ington, drawing  himself  up,  while  Jekyl  and  Captain  Mac- 
Turk  looked  at  each  other  in  surprise. 

"  It  means,  sir,  that  you  are  a  rascal  and  impostor," 
replied  Mowbray,  "  who  have  assumed  a  name  to  which 
you  have  no  right." 

<<  That,  Mr.  Mowbray,  is  an  insuk  I  cannot  carry  far* 
ther  than  this  spot,"  said  Etherington. 

'<  If  you  had  been  willing  to  do  so,  you  should  have 
carried  with  it  something  still  harder  to  be  borne,"  an- 
swered Mowbray. 

^<  Enough,  enough,  my  good  sir  ;  no  use  in  spurring 
a  willing  horse. — Jekyl,  you  will  have  the  kindness  to 
stand  by  me  in  this  matter  ?" 

"  Certainly,  my  lord,"  said  Jekyl. 

"  And  as  there  seems  to  be  no  chance  of  taking  up  the 
matter  amicably,"  said  the  pacific  Captain  MacTurk,  "  I 
will  be  most  happy,  so  help  me,  to  assist  my  worthy  friend, 
Mr*  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's,  with  my  countenance  and 
advice. — ^Very  goot  chance  that  we  were  here  with  the 
22     VOL.  II. 
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necessary  weapons,  since  it  would  have  been  an  unpleas- 
ant thing  to  have  such  an  afiair  long  upon  the  stomacn 
any  more  than  to  settle  it  without  witnesses.** 

'*  I  would  fain  know  first,"  said  Jekyl,  **  what  all  this 
sudden  heat  has  arisen  about  ?" 

^*  About  nothing,"  said  Etherington,  <'  except  a  mare's 
nest  of  Mr.  Mowbray's  discovering.  He  always  knew 
bis  sister  played  the  madwoman,  and  he  has  now  heard 
a  report,  1  suppose,  that  she  has  likewise  in  her  time 
played  the fool." 

"  O,  crimini  !"  cried  Captain  MacTurk,  "  my  good 
Captain,  let  us  pe  loading  and  measuring  out— *for,  by  my 
soul,  if  these  sweetmeats  be  passing  between*  them,  it  is 
only  the  twa  ends  of  a  handkercher  that  can  serve  the 
turn— Cot  tamn !" 

With  such  friendly  intentions,  the  ground  was  hastily 
meted  out.  Each  was  well  known  as  an  exceUent  shot, 
and  the  captain  offered  a  bet  to  Jekyl  of  a  mutchkin  of 
glenlivat,  that  both  would  fall  by  the  first  fire.  The  event 
showed  that  he  was  nearly  right ;  for  the  ball  of  Lord 
Etherington  grazed  Mowbray's  temple,  at  the  very  second 
of  time  when  Mowbray's  pierced  his  heart.  He  sprung 
a  yard  from  the  ground,  and  fell  down  a  dead  man. 
Mowbray  stood  fixed  like  a  pillar  of  stone,  his  arm  drop- 
ped to  his  side,  his  hand  still  clenched  on  the  weapon  of 
death,  reeking  at  the  touch-hole  and  muzzle.  Jekyl  ran 
to  raise  and  support  his  friend,  and  Captain  MacTurk, 
having  adjusted  his  spectacles,  stooped  on  one  knee  to 
look  him  in  the  face.  "  We  should  have  had  Dr.  Quac- 
kleben  here,"  he  said,  wiping  his  glasses,  and  returning 
thiem  to  the  shagreen  case,  "  though  it  would  have  been 
only  for  form's  sake — for  he  is  as  dead  as  a  toor-nail, 
poor  boy. — But  come,  Mowbray,  my  bairn,"  he  said, 
taking  him  by  the  arm,  "  we  must  be  ganging  our  ain  gate, 
you  and  me,  before  waur  comes  of  it.  I  have  a  bit  pAw- 
ney  here,  and  you  have  your  horse  till  we  get  to  March- 
thorn. — Captain  Jekyl,  1  wish  you  a  good  morning.  Will 
you  have  my  umbrella  back  to  the  inn,  for  I  surmeese  it 
is  going  to  ram  ?" 
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Mowbray  had  not  ridden  a  hundred  yards  with  his  guide 
and  companion,  when  he  drew  his  bridle,  and  refused  to 
proceed  a  step  farther,  till  he  had  learned  what  was  be- 
come of  Clara.  The  captain  began  to  find  he  had  a  very 
intractable  pupil  to  manage,  when,  while  they  were  argu- 
ing together.  Touchwood  drove  past  in  his  hack  chaise. 
As  soon  as  he  recognized  Mowbray,  he  stopped  the  car- 
riage to  inform  him  that  his  sister  was  at  the  Aultoun, 
which  he  had  learned  from  finding  there  bad  been  a  mes- 
senger sent  from  thence  to  the  Well  for  medical  assist- 
ance, which  could  not  be  affi>rded,  the  Esculapius  of  the 
5 lace,  Dr.  Quackleben,  having  been  privately  married  to 
Irs.  Blower  on  that  morning,  by  Mr.  Cbatterly,  and 
having  set  out  on  the  usual  nuptial  tour. 

In  return  for  this  intelligence,  Captain  MacTurk  com- 
municated the  fate  of  Lord  Etherington*  The  old  man 
earnestly  pressed  instant  flight,  for  which  he  supplied  at 
the  same  time  ample  means,  engaging  to  furnish  every 
kind  of  assistance  and  support  to  the  unfortunate  young 
lady  ;  and  representing  to  Mowbray,  that  if  he  staid  in 
the  vicinity,  a  prison  would  soon  separate  them.  Mow- 
bray and  bis  companion  then  departed  southward  upon 
the  spur,  reached  London  in  safety,  and  from  thence  went 
togedier  to  the  Peninsula,  where  the  war  was  then  at  the 
hottest. 

There  remains  little  more  to  be  told.  Mr.  Touchwood 
is  still  alive,  forming  plans  which  have  no  object,  and  ac- 
cumulating a  fortune,  for  which  he  has  apparently  no  heir^ 
The  old  man  had  endeavoured  to  fix  this  character,  as 
well  as  bis  general  patronage,  upon  Tyrrel,  but  the  at- 
tempt only  determined  the  latter  to  leave  the  country  ; 
nor  has  he  been  since  heard  of,  although  the  title  and  es- 
tates of  Etherington  lie  vacant  for  his  acceptance.  It  is 
the  opmion  of  many,  that  he  has  entered  into  a  Moravian 
mission,  for  the  use  of  which  be  bad  previously  drawn 
considerable  sums. 

Since  TyrreFs  departure,  no  one  pretends  to  guess 
what  old  Touchwood  will  do  with  his  money.  He  often 
talks  of  his  disappointments,  but  can  never  be  made  to 
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understand,  or  at  least  to  admit,  that  they  were  in  some 
measure  precipitated  by  his  own  talent  for  intrigue  and 
manoeuvring.  Most  people  think  that  Mowbray  of  St. 
Ronan's,  wUl  be  at  last  his  heir.  That  gentleman  has  of 
late  shown  one  quality  which  usually  recommends  men 
to  the  favour  of  rich  relations,  namely,  a  close  and  cau- 
tious care  of  what  is  already  his  own.  Captain  Mac- 
Turk's  military  ardour  having  revived  when  they  came 
within  smeU  of  gunpowder,  the  old  soldier  contrived  not 
only  to  get  himself  on  full  pay,  but  to  induce  his  compan- 
ion to  serve  for  some  time  as  a  volunteer.  He  afterwards 
obtained  a  ocmmissicHi ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  strik- 
ingly differeat  than  was  the  conduct  of  the  young  Laird 
of  St.  Ronan's  and  of  Lieutenant  Mowbray.  .The  former, 
as  we  knot^,  was  gay,  tenturous,  and  prodigal  $  the  latter 
lived  on  his  ^ay,  and  even  vrithin  it-— denied  himself  com- 
forts, and  often  decencies,  when  doing  so  could  save  a 
guinea  ;  and  turned  pale  with  apprehension,  if  on  any 
extraoromary  occasion,  be  ventured  sixpence  a  corner  at 
whist.  This  meanness,  or  closeness  of  disposition,  pre- 
vents his  holding  the  high  chatacter  to  which  his  bravery 
and  attention  to  his  reghnental  duties  might  otherwise 
entitle  bim.  The'  same  close  and  accurate  calculation  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  marked  his  cotnmunicatiop 
with  his  agent  Meiklewham  who  might  otherwise  have 
had  better  pickings  oat  of  the  estate  of  St.  Ronan's,  which 
is  BOW  at  nurse,  and  thriving  full  fast ;  especially  since 
some  debts  of  rather  an  usurious  character,  have  been  paid 
up  by  Mr.  Touchwood,  who  contented  himself  with  more 
moderate  usage. 

On  the  subject  df  this  property,  Mr.  Mowbray,  gen 
erally  ^aking,  gave  iuch  minute  directions  for  acquiring 
9iid  saving,  that  1^  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Winterblossom» 
tap^g  his  morocco  snyfi-bos  widi  the  sly  look  which 
incimated  thi&  combg  of  a  good  thing,  was  wont  to  sayi 
that  he  had  reversed  the  usual  order  of  transformation 
and  was  tukiied  into  a  grub  after  having  been  a  butterfly. 
After  all,  this  narrowrtess,  though  a  more  ordinary  modi- 
fication of  the  spirit  of  avarice,  may  be  founded  on  tli^ 
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same  desire  of  acquisition,  which  in  his  earlier  days  sen( 
him  to  the  gaming-table. 

But  there  was  one  remarkable  instance  in  which  Mr. 
Mowbray  departed  from  the  rules  of  economy,  by  which 
he  was  guided  in  all  others.  Having  acquired,  for  a  large 
su(n  of  money,  the  ground  which  he  had  formerly  feud 
out  for  the  erection  of  the  hotel,  lodging-houses,  shops 
&c.  at  St.  Ronan's  Well,  he  sent  positive  orders  for  the 
demolition  of  the  whole,  nor  would  he  permit  the  exist- 
ence of  any  house  of  entertainment  on  his  estate,  except 
that  in  the  Aultoun,  where  Mrs.  Dods  reigns  with  undis- 
puted sway,  her  temper  by  no  means  improved  either  by 
time,  or  her  arbitrary  disposition  by  the  total  absence  of 
competition. 

Why  Mr.  Mowbray,  with  his  acquired  habits  of  fru- 
gality, thus  destroyed  a  property  which  might  have  pro- 
duced a  considerable  income,  no  one  could  pretend  to 
affirm.  Some  said  that  he  remembered  his  own  early 
follies ;  and  others,  that  he  connected  the  buildings  with  the 
misfortunes  of  his  sister.  The  vulgar  reported,  that  Lord 
Etherington's  ghost  had  been  seen  in  the  ball-room,  and 
the  learned  talked  of  the  association  of  ideas.  But  it  all 
ended  in  this,  that  Mr.  Mowbray  was  independent  enough 
to  please  himself,  and  that  such  was  Mr.  Mowbray's 
pleasure. 

The  little  watering-place  has  returned  to  its  primitive 
obscurity ;  and  lions  and  lionesses,  with  their  several  jack- 
alls,  blue  surtouts,  and  bluer  stockings,  fiddlers  and  dan- 
cers, painters  and  amateurs,  authors  and  critics,  dispersed 
like  pigeons  by  the  demolition  of  a  dove-cot,  have  sought 
other  scenes  of  amusement  and  rehearsal,  and  have  de- 
fterted  St,  Ronan's  Well.* 
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1.  Page  3.  At  KUraddery,  the  noble  seat  of  Lord  Meath,  in  the  county 
of  Wicklow,  there  is  a  situation  for  private  theatrical  exhibitions  in  the  opea 
air,  planted  out  with  the  evergreens  which  arise  there  in  the  most -luxuriant 
magnificence.  It  has  a  wild  and  romantic  effect,  reminding  one  of  the  scene 
in  which  Bottom  rehearsed  his  pageant,  with  a  green  plot  Tor  a  stage,  and  a 
hawthorn  brake  for  a  tiringroom. 

2.  PaffeT.  "The  Amaouts  or  Albanese,"  (says  Lord  Bvron,)  "  struck 
me  forcibly  by  their  resemblance  to  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  in  dress, 
iigure.  and  manner  of  living.  Their  very  mountains  seem  Caledonian,  with 
a  icioaer  climate.  The  kilt,  though  white ;  the  spare,  active  form  ;  their  dia* 
lect  Celtic,  in  the  sound,  and  their  hardy  habits,  all  carried  me  back  to  Mor 
ven." — Notes  tothe  Second  Chapter  of  Childe  Hctrold^s  Pilgrimage. 

3.  Page  58.  The  well-known  crest  of  this  ancient  race,  is  a  cat  rampanl| 
with  a  motto  bearing  the  caution—''  Touch  not  the  cat,  but  ft.  e.  be  out,  or 
vi-ithout]  the  glove.'" 

4.  Paffe  137.  Forgive  me,  sir,  I  was  bred  in  the  Imperial  service,  and 
must  smoke  a  little. 

5.  Page  137.  Smoke  as  much  as  yon  please  j  1  have  got  my  pipe,  too.^— 
8ee  what  a  beautiful  head ! 

6.  Page  145.    '' Rob  as  a  footpad." 

7.  Page  166.  There  were  several  instances  of  this  dexterity,  but  espe- 
cially tliose  which  occurred  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Murdison  and  Millar  in 
1773.  These  persons,  a  sheep-farmer  and  his  shepherd,  settled  in  the  vale 
of  Tweed,  commenced  and  carried  on  for  some  time  an  extensive  system  of 
devastation  on  the  flocks  of  their  neighbours.^  A  dog  belonging  to  Millar 
was  so  well  trained,  that  he  had  only  to  show  Kmi  duhnc^  the  day  the  parcel 
of  sheep  which  he  desired  to  have ;  and  when  dismissed  at  nuj^ht  for  the  pur- 
pose, l^rrow  went  right  to  the  pasture  where  the  flock  had  fed,  and  carried 
off  the  quantity  shown  him.  He  then  drove  them  before  him  by  the  most 
secret  paths  to  Murdison's  farm,  where  the  dishonest  master  and  servant  were 
in  readiness  to  receive  the  booty.  Two  things  were  remarkable.  In  the  first 
place,  that  if  the  dog,  when  thus  dishonestly  employed,  actually  met  his  mas- 
ter, he  observed  CTeat  caution  in  reco^ising  him,  as  if  he  had  been  afraid  of 
wringing  him  uncler  suspicion  ;  secondly,  that  he  showed  a  distinct  sense  that 
the  Ulegal  transactions  in  which  he  was  engaged  were  not  of  a  nature  to  en- 
dure daylight.  The  sheep  which  he  was  directed  to  drive,  were  often  reluctant 
to  leave  their  own  pastures,  and  sometimes  the  intervention  of  rivers  or  other 
obstacles  made  their  progress  peculiarly  difficult.  On  such  occasions,  Yar- 
row continued  his  efforts  to  drive  his  plunder  forward,  until  the  day  beran  tr 
dawn,  a  signal  which,  he  conceived,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  desert 
'.is  spioil,  and  slink  homeward  by  a  circuitous  road.  It  is  generally  said  this 
accomplished  dog  was  hanged  along  with  his  master ;  but  the  truth  is,  he 
survived  him  long,  in  the  service  of  a  man  in  Leithen,  yet  was  said  afterwards 
to  have  shown  littJe  of  the  wonderful  instinct  exhibited  in  the  employment  of 
Millar. 

Another  instance  of  similar  sagacity,  a  friend  of  mine  discovered  in  a  beau- 
t  ful  little  spaniel,  which  he  had  purchased  from  a  dealer  in  the  canine  race. 
vVlien  he  entered  a  shop,  he  was  not  long  in  observing  that  his  little  companion 
inade  it  a  rule  to  follow  at  some  interval,  and  to  estrange  itself  from  his  mat- 
ter so  much  as  to  appear  totally  unconnected  with  him.    And  when  he  left 
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Ibe  shop,  it  was  the  dog's  castom  to  remain  hebiod  bim  tiH  it  coold  find  aa 
^  opportaaity  of  seising  a  pair  of  gloves,  or  siU(  slockiogs,  or  some  simile/ 
*  property,  Wbich  it  brought  to  its  master.    The  poor  fellow  probably  saved  its 

life  by  falling  into  the  bands  of  an  bonest  man. 

8.  Page  175.  The  author  has  made  an  attempt  in  thi&  character  to  draw 
a  picture  of  what  is  too  often  seen,  a  wretched  being  whose  heart  becomes 
hardened  and  spited  at  the  world,  in  which  she  is  doomed  to  experience  roach, 
misery  and  little  sympathy.  Tne  system  of  compuisor^  charity  by  poor's 
rates,  of  which  the  absolute  necessity  can  hardly  be  questioned,  has  connect- 
ed with  it  on  both  sides  some  of  the  most  odious  and  mait^volent  feelings  thai 
can  agitate  humanity.  The  quality  of  true  charity  Is  not  strained.  Like  that 
of  mercy,  of  which,  in  a  lav|(«  sense,  it  may  be  accounted  a  sister  virtue,  it 
blesses  nim  that  gives  and  bim  that  takes.  It  awakens  kindiv  feelings  both 
in  the  mind  of  the  donor  and  in  that  of  the  relieved  object,  rbe  giver  and 
receiver  are  recommended  to  each  other  bv  mutoal  feelmgs  of  good-will,  and 
the  pleasurable  emotions  connected  with  the  consciousness  of  a  good  action 
fix  tne  deed  in  recollection  of  the  one,  while  a  sense  of  gratitude  renders  it 
holy  to  the  other.  In  the  legal  and  compulsory  assessment  for  the  proclaim- 
ed  parish  pauper,  there  is  nothing  of  all  this.  The  alms  are  extorted  froiaaa 
onwiliihg  nana,  and  a  heart  whicfi  desires  the  annihilation,  rather  than  the  re- 
lief, of  the  distressed  ot^ct.  The  object  of  charity,  sensible  of  the  ill-will 
with  which  the  pittance  is  bestowed,  seizes  on  it  as  his  right,  not  as  a  favour. 
The  manner  of  conferring  it  being  airectly  calculated  to  hurt  and  disgust  bis 
feelings,  he  revenges  himself  by  fc^oming  impudent  and  dbmoroos,  A  more 
odfons  picture,  or  more  likely  to  deprave  the  feelings  of  those  exposed  t<i  its 
influence,  can  hardly  be  imagined ;  and  yet  to  such  a  point  have  we  been 
bcoiight  by  aa  artificial  system  of  society,  that  we  must  either  deny  altogether 
the  nght  of  the  poor  to  their  just  proportion  of  the  fmiu  of  the  earth,  or  a^ 
fi>rd  them  some  means  of  subeistence  out  of  them  by  the  institution  of  posi- 
tive law. 

9,  Page  257.  Nim  omnu  moriar.  Saint  Ronan's,  since  this  veracioos 
history  was  given  to  the  public,  has  revived  as  a  sort  of  o/ias,  or  second  title, 
to  tlie  very  pleasant  village  or  InveHeitheu  upon  Tweed,  where  there  is  a 
medicinal  spring  much  frequented  by  visiters.  Prizes  for  some  of  the  mvnly 
and  athletic  sports.  commonA  the  pastoral  districts  around,  are  competed  for 
under  the  title  of  toe  Saint  Ronan's  Games.  Nay,  Meg  Dods  tma  produced 
herself  of  late  from  obscurity  as  authoress  of  a  work  on  Cookery,  of  wbick, 
in  justice  to  a  lady  who  makes  so  distinguished  a  figure  as  this  exeeUeni 
dame,  we  insert  the  title-page : 

**  The  Cook  and  Housewife's  Munual :  A  Practical  System  of  Modem 
Domestic  Cookery  and  Family  Management. 
*  Cookf  tee  all  your  tatoces 
Be  sharp  and  poynant  in  the  palatef  that  they  may 
Comment  you ;  look  to  your  roast  and  baked  meats  handsomely^ 
And  what  new  kicksJuxws  and  delicate  made  things^ 

BKAUHOirT  AND  FlETCHXR. 

By  Mistress  Margaret  Dods,  of  the  Cleikum  Inn,  St.  Ronan's." 

Though  it  is  rather  unconnected  with  our  immediate  subject,  we  cannot  help 
adding,  that  Mrs.  Dods  has  perserved  the  recipes  of  certain  excellent  old 
dishes  which  we  would  be  loath  should  fall  into  oblivion  in  our  day  ^  and  ia 
bearing  this  testimony,  we  protest  that  we  are  in  no  way  biassed  by  tne  receipt 
of  two  bottles  of  excellent  sauce  for  cold  meat,  which  were  sent  to  us  by 
the  said  Mrs.  Dods,  as  a  mark  of  her  respect  and  regard,  for  which  we  retara 
her  our  unfeigned  thanks,  having  found  tnem  capital. 

END  or  ST.  RONAn'8  WSLL. 
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